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'But  drive  ftr  off  the  barbarous  dissonance  ■ 
Of  Bacchus  and  his  revellers,  the  race 
or  that  wild  rout  that  tore  thtf  Thracian  bard 
In  Rhodope.'  MttroK. 

If  toy  readers  will  allow  me,  in  this  age  of  crowded  action  and 
wild  excitement,  to  detain  them  a  little  while  on  less  absorbing  topics, 
I  will  summon  to  their  presence  before  the  critical  tribunal  the  ex- 
clusive and  bigoted  advocate  of  our  *  new-light*  poetry.  Is  there 
any  other  great  excellence  whicli  you  miss  in  those  dear  old  writers 
of  *  English  undefiled,*  and  find  in  their  loud-voiced  and  long-winded 
successors  1 

*  Yes.  I  miss  the  powerful  delineation  of  wild  and  dark  and 
desperate  spirits,  whose  thoughts  were  all  fire  and  their  hearts  all 
passion ;  whose  familiar  angels  were  the  tempest  and  the  whirl- 
wind ;  and  the  sum  and  power  of  whose  feelings  could  be  condensed 
only  in  one  burning  word,  *  and  tliat  word  were  lightning !' ' 

Bah !  Excuse  the  blasphemous  interjection.  But  really  I  have 
been  so  *  thrilled*  and  *  chilled ;'  my  spirit  has  so  often  been  *  fur- 
rowed' by  the  fiery  share  of  passion,  and  *  harrowed'  by  scenes  of 
unmitigated  horror,  in  sympathizing  with  these  wonderful  beings, 
that  my  capacity  for  astonishment  is  utterly  exhausted^  and  my  blood 
now  flows  in  calm  and  temperate  seeming  through  its  overlabored 
channels.  Therefore  I  am  sometimes  profane  enotigh  to  jeer  at 
conceptions  rising  so  far  above  my  ideas  of  the  possible,  and  scep- 
tical enough  to  doubt  th^  architectural  skill  of  the  windmill- wrights, 
whose  verse-machines  are  whirled  by  an  eternal  hurricane  of  pas- 
sion. Not  so  have  I  read  Homer  and  Shakspeare,  the  patriarchs 
and  autocrats  of  song.  And  I  freely  and  gladly  admit  that  you  can 
find  no  such  pictures  in  other  great  poets  of  the  elder  school.  They 
had  not  that  faculty.  They  never  dreamed  that  beings  had  existc 
on  this  earth  other  than  of  the  line  of  Adam.  And  are  you  qi 
sure  that  such  men  have  lived  and  acted ;  moulded  of  this  mira 
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lous  clay ;  embittered  by  demoniac  scorn,  and  alive  to  all  tender  and 
exquisite  emotions,  with  brows  of  blackest  gloom  and  hearts  of 
strangest  moodiness  ;  their  souls  electrified  at  the  same  moment  by 
all  the  mightiest  passions  of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  placed  in  the  in- 
comprehensible situation  of  the  tempest-tossed  ships  of  iEneas,  on 
which  all  the  four  winds  discharged  at  once  their  clashing  fury  1 

'  Una  Eurusque  Notiuque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis 
Africust' 

Have  there  been  characters,  can  they  exist  in  fact  or  in  fancy,  pos- 
sessing at  once  all  the  ferocity  of  savages  and  all  the  gentleness  of 
refined  and  highly  intellectual  beings  ;  scowling  defiance  in  the  face 
of  God,  yet  looking  with  fondest  love  on  his  creation,  the  feeble 
reflex  of  his  glory,  malignant  as  Satan,  sullen  as  Moloch,  sensual  as 
Belial,  implacable  as  Achilles,  and  chivalric  as  Orlando  ;  disdaining 
all  mankind,  yet  condescending  to  pursue  their  enemies  with  unre- 
lenting wrath,  and  cherishing  for  some  matchless  Amarilli  all  the 
truth  and  tenderness  of  a  Pastor  Fido  1  Such  beings  have  been 
held  forth,  to  thrill  and  astonish  the  modem  worlds  and  have  fed  to 
repletion  its  morbid  appetite  for  the  monstrous.  But  who,  on  be- 
holding an  animal  thus  compounded  of  angels,  men,  beasts  and 
devils,  would  not  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Horace  on  the  imaginary 
woman-fish : 

*  Would  ]roa  not  laugh,  O  fViends  I  nt  such  a  tight  f 

For  my  part,  I  should  as  soon  admire  the  ensemble  of  a  portrait  in 
which  the  artist  should  attempt  to  combine  in  one  countenance  the 
features  and  expression  of  every  face,  fancied  or  real,  *  that  is  in 
heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth,'  and  should  think  it  quite  as  natural. 

Who  cannot  see  that  the  stamina  of  much  of  our  modem  poetry 
resembles  the  materiel  of  half  our  recent  novels  ;  pathos  manufac- 
tured to  order,  passion  made  to  sell ;  emotion  without  motive  and 
desperation  witnout  cause ;  in  short,  a  thunder-storm  of  jarring  ele- 
ments, *  all  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing  V  From  this  school 
arose  the  earlier  heroes  of  the  Bulwerian  creation ;  the  Pelhams 
and  the  Cliflbrds,  odious  compounds  of  Timon  and  Beau  Brummell, 
in  the  portraiture  of  which  the  most  captivating  talent  was  employed 
to  array  vices,  destructive  of  society  itself,  in  the  seductive  garb  of 
genius,  poetry  and  courage,  and  to  identify  order  and  virtue  with 
stupidity  and  meanness.  Hence  too  have  originated  those  kindred 
productions  of  meretricious  genius,  in  which  all  the  inventiveness 
of  fancy,  and  all  the  power  of  pathos,  and  all  the  brilliancy  of  style, 
have  been  exhausted  to  bewilder  the  youthful  head  and  demoralize 
the  youthful  heart.  Who  is  not  worn  even  to  faintness  by  this  in- 
cessant and  unnatural  excitement ;  and  what  serious  thinker  is  not 
alarmed  in  seeing  our  youth  growing  up  in  this  hot-bed  of  impetu- 
ous and  irrational  feeling,  reaching  a  precocious  and  unhealthy 
growth,  and  going  through  society  corrupted  and  corrupting,  diffu- 
sing an  influence  as  pobonous  as  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung  t 
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Who  cannot  perceive  that  these  pestilent  productions  have  infected 
romantic  young  minds  with  the  idea  that  they  must  toil  after  misery 
as  for  a  treasure ;  that  to  obtain  the  reputation  of  a  genius  they 
must  be  rebels  to  reason,  and  to  reach  the  distinction  of  a  hero  they 
must  renounce  their  allegiance  to  those  laws  of  God  and  man  which 
duller  mortals  are  content  to  follow  and  be  happy  1 

In  the  above  remarks  I,  of  course,  allude  chiefly  to  one  of  the 
most  richly-gifted  and  deeply-fallen  of  all  God's  creatures,  the  most 
dazzling  exemplar  of  the  Satanic  schooP  —  the  great  and  truly 
pitiable  Byron.  That  the  poetic  powers  of  this  noble  and  unhappy  bard 
were  of  a  far  higher  order  and  more  extended  sway  than  those  of  any 
other  man,  who  for  the  last  century  and  a  half  has  made  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  vehicle  of  his  musings,  is  a  proposition  which  I 
think  no  sane  man  can  dispute.  For  although  it  has  of  late  become 
the  fashion,  among  the  elect  and  exclusive  few,  the  indoctrinating 
mystagogues  of  the  self-anointed  critical  priesthood,  to  elevate  some 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  particularly  Wordsworth,  above  him,  it 
is  btU  a  fashion,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  almost  too  transparent  to 
reftite.  I  shall  not  deny  that  almost  any  of  his  modem  rivals  are 
more  worthy  of  our  intimacy  on  account  of  the  more  healthful  in- 
fluences they  exert  on  the  mind  and  heart.  Nor  shall  I  deny  that  in 
the  descriptive,  reflective  and  imaginative  lines,  Wordsworth  is  per- 
haps as  entirely  self-trained  and  original  as  Byron.  But  Words- 
worth's descriptions,  though  perfectly  natural,  are  too  minutely 
labored,  and  are  therefore  decidedly  inferior  to  Byron's  sketches, 
which  are  bold,  brief,  rapid  and  graphic,  almost  beyOnd  example ; 
and  his  reflections  and  figures,  new  and  beautiful  as  they  are,  are 
conveyed  in  less  energetic  language,  are  less  informed  by  strong 
feeling,  and  of  course  are  less  vivid,  less  poetical.  Byron,  moreover, 
possessed  many  other  powers  of  mind,  to  which  Wordsworth  had 
slight  or  no  claim,  and  among  which  maybe  mentioned  fertile  inven- 
tion, sparkling  wit,  scathing  satire,  melting  pathos,  and  a  depth  of  pas- 
sion, at  times  misdirected,  at  times  unnatural,  at  times  delirious,  yet 
burning  and  overwhelming  like  a  fiery  flood.  Not  to  mention  several 
truly  wonderful  passages,  enchased  in  contexts  so  foul  that  I  should  be 
loth  to  indicate  their  exact  locale  to  a  pure,  young  mind ;  not  to  mention 
some  of  his  minor  powers,  which  in  every  sense  are  priceless  gems ; 
not  to  speak  of  many  other  portions  of  Childe  Harold,  which  are 
all  but  unequalled ;  the  entire  poetical  literature  of  England  for  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  may  be  safely  challenged  to  produce 
as  many  consecutive  lines,  that  can  at  all  compare  in  force  and  fer- 
vor with  the  first  fifty  stanzas  of  the  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
If,  indeed,  we  consider  that  one  half  of  that  remarkable  production 
was  written  before  its  author  had  seen  twenty-four  summers  ;  that 
in  the  space  of  ten  short  years  he  poured  forth  all  that  flood  of 
poems,  of  which  many  are  of  masterly  power,  though  all  the  while 
his  mind  was  largely  unhinged  by  his  own  evil  habits,  and  by  the 
dark  memories  that  pursued,  and  desolation  that  surrounded  him ; 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  in  native  vigor  of  intellect  and  in  all  but 
that  necromantic  pencil  which  could  group  and  sketch  the  beingf  of 
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the  *  unimaginable  void,'  as  if  they  were  friends  and  familiars,  this 
self-tormenting  poet  was  not  one  whit  behind  Milton  himself,  and  as 
regards  his  later  rivals  was  by  Apollo's  own  unction, 

'  The  grand  Napoleon  of  the  realms  of  rhyme.' 

To  assert,  then,  that  the  author  of  the  Excursion,  or  of  Thalaba,  or 
of  Christabel,  could  match  the  creator  of  Childe  Harold  and  Man- 
fred and  Don  Juan  in  the  native  gifts  and  faculties  of  genius,  is  to 
advance  a  startling  paradox  from  a  pure  love  of  singularity. 

But  why,  if  his  powers  were  so  great,  are  not  his  poems  as  worthy 
of  constant  perusal,  and  as  likely  to  attain  an  immortality,  as  those 
of  the  elder  worthies,  whose  claims  I  uphold  against  him  and  his 
coadjutors  1  Because  his  chief  productions  *  are  of  the  earth  earthy/ 
and  neither  cautery  nor  exsection  can  remove  the  deep  gangrene  of 
vanity,  selfishness,  affectation,  scepticism  and  rancor.  A  *  hard  say- 
ing,' but  capable  of  full  substantiation.  Methinks  I  behold  a  legion 
of  Byronlings,  with  open  throats,  black  ribands,  and  dependent  col- 
lars, starting  from  their  gin-and-water  inspirations,  cast  glances  big 
with  annihilation  at  one  who  dares  dispute  the  indestructibility  of 
their  pretended  father.  But  I  may  inform  these  minnows,  who  swim 
in  the  wake  and  imitate  the  gambols  of  that  huge  Leviathan,  that  / 
too  have  had  my  day  of  adoration  for  their  idol,  when  I  thought  that 
to  doubt  of  his  legitimate  and  lasting  supremacy  over  the  world  of 
mind  wjbls  blind  stupidity  and  horrid  sacrilege.  Nay,  even  now, 
when  that  wild  idolatry  is  past,  and  the  sobering  influence  of  years 
has  enabled  me  to  perceive  the  *  disastrous  twilight  shed*  by  this 
*  archangel  ruined'  upon  the  souls  of  men,  his  name  is  still  a  charm 
in  my  ear,  and  his  more  genuine  tones  a  quickener  to  my  blood. 
But  how  could  one  with  embittered  passions  seething  in  his  heart ; 
with  feelings  blasted  by  their  own  pestiferous  nature  ;  with  a  spirit 
at  war  with  his  country  and  his  race  ;  with  impulses  irregular  and 
at  variance  with  themselves  ;  how,  in  short,  could  one  whose  whole 
moral  and  intellectual  being  was  lashed  into  stubborn  and  scornful  re- 
bellion against  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the  very  throne  of  God, 
produce  a  poem  like  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  *pure,  ethereal  stream,' 
fresh  with  all  humanity  and  bright  with  all  religion  ]  Yet,  whatever 
be  the  depraved  appetites  of  some,  these  qualities  are  altogether 
requisite  to  commend  a  work  to  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  uni- 
versal mind.  What !  are  not  men  created  with  earnest  and  trust- 
ful natures,  with  spirits  orderly,  though  aspiring,  and  with  hearts 
that,  even  when  vitiated,  still  behold 

'  Virtue,  in  her  shape  how  lovely  I' 

and  still  demand  and  revere  her  presence  in  others  ?  Childe  Ha- 
rold is  the  offspring  of  a  vigorous  but  unhealthy  mind,  and  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  that,  in  spite  of  its  original  conception,  bold  tone,  and 
numerous  passages  of  almost  unsurpassed  sublimity  and  splendor, 
it  contains  within  itself  the  causes  of  its  own  decay.  Those  thoughts, 
the  lofty  and  the  beautiful,  which  burst  so  gloriously  upon  us  through 
the  ice  of  a  misanthropy,  half-real,  half-pretended,  only  prove  how 
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hard  he  must  have  labored,  in  conjunction  with  circumstances,  to 
debase  one  of  the  finest  spirits  that  ever  uttered  its  musings  in  mor- 
tal language,  but  cannot  redeem  the  work  itself  from  the  immutable 
law  of  the  creation  :  *  That  which  is  false  and  unnatural  shall  per- 
ish.' The  very  basis  and  entire  conception  of  the  work  is  a  splendid 
falsehood, 

'  Which  lies  like  truth,  and  yet  moat  truly  lie*.' 

For  while  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  passionate  spirit,  cast  into 
the  seven-times  heated  furnace  of  its  own  fiery  emotions,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  hardening  process  of  experience,  embittered  by  the 
world's  unreasoning  hostility,  and  stung  to  madness  by  its  own  volun- 
tary degradation,  might  at  last  become  a  seared  and  passionless 
thing,  insensible  to  the  sympathies  of  country  or  of  kindred,  and 
moving  in  cold  and  lofty  scorn  through  all  that  is  grand  or  beautiful 
in  Nature  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  an  incongruous,  nay,  an  impossi- 
ble cojiception  ;  the  conception  of  a  being  endowed,  like  the  deso- 
late wanderer,  with  an  exquisite  sense  of  the  pathetic,  and  a  perfect 
faculty  of  appreciating  and  embodying  the  lovely  and  the  great, 
while  his  heart  was  separated,  as  by  the  gulf  of  the  grave,  from  all 
fellow-feeling  with  the  breathing  multitudes  of  the  world  around 
him.  True  misanthropy  cannot  associate  with  that  faculty  which 
stirs  the  heart  at  will ;  and  poetry  is  always,  disguise  it  as  you.  may, 
a  yearning  of  the  spirit  toward  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Sublime. 
When,  therefore,  in  the  idle  effort  to  conceal  them,  I  see  the 
bright  links  of  human  sympathy  still  glittering  through  the  mist  of 
bitterness,  and  connecting  the  Childe  with  his  species  by  the  chain 
of  one  common  nature,  I  feel  assured  that  his  heart,  though  more 
intensely  beating,  was  like  all  other  hearts,  and  sheltered  no  scorn 
toward  man,  as  man.  He  was  merely  a  worn  and  weary  worldling, 
disgusted  with  himself  and  offended  with  his  country,  seeking  for 
excitement,*  which  palled  even  in  its  madness ;  and,  hoping  to  renew 
the  cup  of  joy,  quaffed  too  early  and  too  fast,  but  which,  had  he 
known  it,  Virtue  can  keep  always  replenished  to  the  brim  from  the 
perennial  well-springs  of  our  nature,  and  which  Vice  herself  can 
never  utterly  exhaust.  At  the  attempt  to  invest  this  shattered  spirit 
at  once  with  the  stem  cynicism  of  Timon  and  with  the  impassioned 
poetry  of  Bums,  I  may  not,  while  viewing  that  magic  workmanship 
of  Genius,  repeat  the  *  incredulus  odi'  of  the  Roman  critic  ;  but  I 
say  to  myself,  *  The  conjuror  of  this  wild  creation  was  indeed  a 
potent  wizard,  but  he  has  evoked  an  incoherent  and  perishable 
world ;  a  world  green  with  no  verdure  of  healthful  vegetation,  and 
brightened  by  no  cheerful  beams  of  sun  or  satellite  ;  but  umbraged 
by  a  growth  of  poisonous  luxuriance,  and  livid  with  the  baleful  light 
of  meteors,  or  lustrous  with  a  fierce  volcanic  glare.  The  Childe 
Harold,  then,  with  the  exception  of  some  immortal  parts,  untouched 
by  the  plague  spots  which  must  remain,  embalmed  in  their  own 
beauty,  to  the  end  of  time,  or  at  least  till  the  extinction  of  our  lan- 
guage, is  a  poem  which,  when  contemporary  sympathy  with  the 
self-inflicted  tortures  of  its  author,  and  the  feverish  interest  awakened 
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by  Ida  brilliant  waywardness,  shall  have  subsided,  must  gradually 
become  neglected  and  forgotten.  Mournful  fate  !  that  so  many  glo- 
lious  imaemings  must  fade  away  as  the  sun-beams  vanish  when  the 
ton  is  Bet!  But  it  is  almost  demonstrable  from  the  very  nature  of 
tSue  case. 

For  poetry,  after  religion,  is  the  divinest  gift  of  Gtod  to  man.  In 
truth,  the  finest  elements  of  the  one  are  drawn  from  the'  deepest 
principles  of  the  other,  and  the  essence  of  the  two  is  largely  iden- 
tical. Twin-sisters  of  the  same  spiritual  birth,  and  partners  in  the 
same  eternal  being,  they  traverse  all  the  ranks  of  intellectual  exist- 
ence, and  find  a  no  less  glad  reception  and  natural  dwelling-place 
in  the  unsophisticated  spirit  of  man,  than  they  find  in  the  glowing 
heart  of  the  tallest  seraph  that  strikes  his  harp  before  the  Almighty 
Throne.  One  in  heaven,  and  one  on  earth,  they  walk  hand  in 
hand  throughout  the  universe  of  God,  and  every  where  and  always 
they  link  themselves  to  the  Immense,  and  feed  on  the  Immortal. 
Religion  is  never  so  attractive,  nor  so  intrinsically  lovely,  as  when  in- 
terfused with  genuine  poetic  feeling,  and  poetry  is  never  so  pure,  rior 
so  exalted,  as  when  enlightened  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  raised  on 
the  wings  of  devotion.  No  muse  of  mortal  inspiration  has  ever 
swept  from  her  harp-strings  a  music  so  sublime  as  that  which  trem- 
bled, instinct  with  holy  passion,  and  swelled  pregnant  with  unut- 
terable meaning,  from  the  ten-stringed  instruments  of  Moses,  David 
and  Isaiah.  Poetry,  then,  or  the  poetic  faculty,  is  sent  on  a  mission 
of  benevolence  and  love,  and  its  office  is  to  purify,  exalt,  console. 
The  chief  and  necessary  elements  of  its  being  are  faith  in  the  living, 
universal  presence  of  a  superhuman  agency,  and  an  undoubting  be- 
lief in  the  existence,  and  a  reverent  love  for  the  manifestations  of 
the  Great,  the  Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  Holy.  It  embellishes  and 
ennobles  the  dull  realities  of  life,  and,  still  unsated,  fills  our  earth 
and  the  whole  universe  with  fair  ideal  fonns;  reproductions  of 
itself,  embodiments  of  its  own  yearnings,  that  create  the  loveliness 
they  seek.  Its  wish  and  tendency  are  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  trust- 
fulness, and  call  forth  all  the  gentle  charities  of  life,  thus  endearing 
our  present  abiding-place,  by  making  it  a  garden  of  beauty  and  a 
nursery  of  immortal  fruits.  And  in  consonance  with  this  character 
and  this  purpose,  poets  have  usually  been  optimists,  believing  in 
the  perfectibility  and  aiming  to  produce  the  ultimate  perfection  of 
our  race.  Therefore  they  are  always  bodying  forth  conceptions 
which  carry  physical,  or  mental,  or  moral  excellence  to  the  loftiest 
heights  of  the  ideal.  Therefore  they  have  always  imagined  a  golden 
age,  existing  anterior  to  historic  records  among  the  realms  of  Eld, 
and  therefore,  like  all  men,  they  dream  of  Fortunate  Islands,  an 
El  Dorado,  sleeping  far  away,  serene  and  lovely,  in  the  distant  Fu- 
ture. Ho  who  sincerely  believes  in  the  stationary  condition  of 
society,  or  in  the  perishable  nature  of  the  soul,  cannot  be  essentially 
a  poet.  The  poet,  so  far  from  being  isolated  in  character  and  feel- 
ing from  the  rest  of  his  species,  is  an  epitome  of  all  their  sympa- 
thies, and  a  channel  for  the  utterance  of  their  dearest  and  deepest 
emotions.    Now  the  world,  to  repeat  a  stale  truism,  is  a  checkered 
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scene  of  joys  and  sorrows,  and  the  nature  of  man  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  sadness  and  mirth.  While  the  experience  of  Bunering  tUd  ' 
our  own  frequent  and  conscious  degradation  impart  to  our  spiriti 
somewhat  of  a  despondent,  pensive  and  regretful  tinge,  yet  tfatt 
knowledge  that  we  have  still  something  great  and  excellent  within 
us,  the  sweet  remembrance  of  by-gone  happiness,  and  the  bright 
hopes  that  come  bubbling  upward  from  the  very  blackness  of  despair, 
do  also  diifuse  over  our  hearts  and  faces  the  pleasant  smiles  of  buoy- 
ancy, and  confidence  and  love.  Though  sorrow  may  sometimes 
predominate  over  pleasure  in  experience,  yet  in  anticipation  we  are 
rather  trustful  than  disheartened,  and  even  past  afBictions  are  not 
unfrequently  the  source  of  after  enjoyment. 

'  Haec  olim  mtmixifte  juvabit.' 

The  remembrance  of  the  past,  whether  it  be  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain,  connected  with  the  thought  that  that  portion  of  our  existence 
nas  gone  by  for  ever,  inspires  a  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  agree- 
ably fostered  and  soothed  by  tales  of  suffering  and  reflections  of  a 
sombre  hue.  But  they  must  not  be  recitals  of  unmitigated  sorrow, 
or  thoughts  of  utter  desolation.  The  most  distressful  tale  may  give 
pleasure  to  the  heart,  if  it  bear  in  itself  a  kind  of  antidote,  a  n«- 
penthe,  either  in  the  administration  of  *  poetic  justice,'  or  in  the  know- 
ledge that  conscious  innocence  is  always  happy,  or  in  the  belief  of  a 
sort  of  compensation  to  be  received  by  the  mjured  in  another  exists 
ence.  And  the  most  sombre  treatise  may  gratify  the  mind,  if 
through  its  texture  be  visible  the  sweet  rays  of  Hope  ;  a  *  confident 
looking  forward'  to  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  infinite  Hereafter, 
or  a  reference  to  some  counterpoising  gladness  in  our  present  con- 
dition. The  burden  of  the  poet's  song,  therefore,  must  not  be  one 
ceaseless  chaunt  about  the  hollowness,  and  falsehood,  and  cruelty 
of  the  world,  though  hollow,  and  false,  and  cruel  enough  it  is,  God 
knows  ;  for  there  is  likewise  —  God  be  thanked  !  —  on  this  earth  of 
ours  a  large  amount  of  nobleness,  and  kindness  and  truth.  ^  A  pic- 
ture which  presents  to  us  only  the  dark  clouds  and  the  chilling  rain 
is  a  false  picture  ;  for  where  is  the  blue  sky,  and  where  the  warm 
sunshine,  which  the  Lord  of  Life  has  spread  over  and  around  us  1 
A  true  genius,  though  he  be  the  child  of  sorrow,  can  never  become 
the  idol  of  his  race,  if  he  weave  all  his  words  into  querulous  sar- 
casm and  unvarying  complaint.  An  exemplar  of  our  nature  and 
our  life,  he  will  mostly  throw  aside  the  reed,  the  wormwood,  and 
the  gall,  and  dipping  his  pen  in  love,  will  diffuse  over  his  pages,  de- 
spite himself,  the  mirthful  sweetness  of  humanity.  Nor  will  he  dis- 
unite himself  from  his  country  and  his  kind,  as  by  a  wall  of  marble, 
nor  rise  above  the  sympathies  of  men,  and  seat  himself  on  an  ice- 
berg, in  an  atmosphere  of  chill  and  cheerless  elevation. 

Now  the  spirit  of  Childe  Harold,  and  of  most  of  Byron's  writings, 
is  distrustful,  repining  and  rebellious.  Not  even  his  towering  genius 
could  bear  him  above  the  petty  querulousness  of  some  other  frowardf 
children  of  Nature;  poor,  fretful,  narrow-spirited  murmurers 
against  the  laws  of  God  and  man.    It  is  true,  his  better  feelings. 
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*  the  divinity  that  stirred  within  him/  sometimes  broke  through  its 
'  envelopment  of  clouds,  and  the  subdued  and  pensive  music  which 

then  trembled  from  his  harp-strings,  is  in  unison  with  the  pulse,  and 
makes  a  responsive  echo  in  the  bosom  of  his  kind.  But  the  general 
tone  of  the  work,  at  times  fierce  and  bitterly  sarcastic,  at  others  de- 
spondent or  utterly  despairing,  and  almost  always  dissatisfied  with 
the  world,  past,  present  and  fixture,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  produce  per- 
manent pleasure  among  men.  Even  those  who  believe  not  in  the 
upward  tendency  of  our  race,  and  who  despair  that  Nature  will 
ever  hum  an  evening  lullaby  to  lay  her  weary  and  distempered  chil- 
dren asleep  upon  her  breast,  can  scarcely  deem  that  this  song  of 
scornful  bitterness  and  hopeless  lamentation  will  be  embalmed  in 
the  tears  and  coffined  in  the  hearts  of  all  posterity.  For  unhappi- 
ness  is  ever  restless  for  change,  and  if  all  future  generations  are  to 
be  bom  beneath  the  influence  of  a  weeping  star^  they  will  be  likely 
to  nourish  or  console  their  griefs  in  the  perusal  of  some  later  and 
no  less  masterly  Jeremiad.  As  for  those  beardless  youths  of  the 
knitted  brow,  the  curling  lip,  and  the  unfathomable  eye ;  the  great 
grandsons  of  that  sentimental  tribe,  who  strove  to  be  as  wretched 
as  the  wretched  egotist,  Rousseau ;  the  *  blighted'  stripplings,  who 
labor  to  be  pale  and  pensive,  and  throw  out  wild,  broken  hints  that 
they  have  experienced  that  crushing  agony  which,  in  their  prepos- 
terous creed,  is  the  baptismal  seal  of  genius ;  they  will  be  ever 
ready  to  follow  in  the  lead  of  some  other  fashionable  suflferer,  and 
to  find  a  *  dainty  sweetness'  in  his  new  and  more  modish  form  of 

*  lovely  melancholy.'  And  those,  in  fine,  who  trust  that  the  world  is 
growing  more  virtuous,  and,  by  consequence,  more  cheerful,  will 
not  expect  these  mournful  psalms  to  be  chaunted  throughout  coming 
ages,  any  more  than  the  scorching  wit  and  demon  sneer  of  that  *  ar- 
chitect of  ruin,*  the  thousand-talented  Voltaire,  can  command  the  ad- 
nuration  of  time,  when  all  mankind  shall  truly  believe  in  God,  and 
par  their  rational  and  rightful  homage  to  their  Creator  and  their  King. 

It  may  be  proper  that  I  should  substantiate  by  a  few  references 
the  justice  of^  these  strictures,  though  the  work  itself  is  throughout 
a  proof  of  their  correctness.     Speaking  of  the  fair  sex,  he  says : 


And  again : 


*  IIaisxns,  like  motlu,  are  ever  caught  by  glare^ 
And  Mammon  win*  hi«  way,  where  seraphs  might  despair.* 

'  Fob  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife,  or  paramotrr  t 
Fresh  ferf  s  wul  dry  the  bright,  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er.' 


Now,  in  the  first  place  these  bitter  thrusts  at  the  brightest  flower 
left  to  man  of  his  lost  Eden,  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  many  other 
passages  of  his  writings ;  as  for  instance,  this  : 


'Alas  I  the  love  of  women  I  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  fearfUl  thing ; 

For  all  of  theirs  upon  that  die  is  thrown. 
And  if  *t  is  lost.life  hath  no  more  to  bring 

To  them  but  mockeries  of  the  past  alone, 
And  their  revenge  is  as  the  tiger's  spring, 

Deadly,  and  quick,  and  crushing ;  yet  as  real 

TortiiM  is  theirs — what  they  inflict  they  feeL 
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*  They  're  right ;  ft>r  man,  to  man  ao  oft  unjiut, 

Is  aUeayt  so  to  woman ;  one  cole  bond 
Awaita  them ;  treachery  is  all  their  trust ; 

Taught  to  conceal,  their  bursting  hearts  despond 
Over  their  idol,  till  some  wealthier  lust 

Buys  them  in  marriage ;  and  what  rests  beyond  1 
A  thankless  husband,  next  a  faithless  lover, 
Then  dressing,  nursing,  praying,  and  all 's  over.* 

*  Look  on  this  picture,  and  then  on  t?iat,*  my  masters.  As  to  the 
inconsistency  between  them,  it  inight  be  expected  from  one  whose 
whole  life  and  writings  were  the  offspring  ot  wild,  unprincipled  im- 
pulse, and  who  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  any  thing  that  would 
strike.  But  is  either  of  these  frightful  statements  true,  even  in  the 
worst  parts  of  Europe,  still  more  m  the  quiet  homes  of  England,  and 
more  still  in  our  own  country  ?  Not  at  all.  We  have,  and  we  wish 
to  have,  no  more  conception  o{  the  prevalence  of  such  a  state  of 
things  than  we  have  of  the  treachery,  and  hatred,  and  despair  of 
Hell.  Man  is  not  *  always'  nor  generally  *  unjust  to  woman,*  either 
here  or  elsewhere.  Woman  is  not  always  *  caught  by  glare,'  nor 
always  as  veering  as  the  wind ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  if  her  heart 
has  been  once  misplaced,  and  her  affections  crushed,  is  she  always 
or  ofren  left  to  a  joyless,  desolate  old  age.  She  has  something  else 
to  live  for.  The  social  vices,  unhappy  and  degrading,  which  attach 
so  largely  to  the  relations  between  man  and  woman  ;  the  frequent 
venality  of  the  one  heart,  the  treachery  of  the  other,  and  the  fickle- 
ness of  both  ;  still  leave  a  vast  preponderance  of  happiness  arising 
from  fond  and  faithful  love  ;  a  happiness  which  almost  all  may  win, 
and  which  none  but  a  misanthrope  can  doubt,  or  a  villain  spoil. 
How  much  more  truthful  Milton*8  invocation  to  *  Wedded  Love,'  of 
which  the  following  lines  are  a  part ;  surely  a  thousand  times  the 
most  exquisite  in  language  and  sentiment,  of  all  that  were  ever 
written  on  the  *  universal  passion  :' 

'  Fak  be  it  that  I  should  Write  th«e  sin  or  blame» 
Or  think  thee  unbefitting  holiest  place, 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  sweets. 
Whose  bed  is  undefiled  and  chaste  pronounced, 
Present,  or  pa8t»  as  Saints  and  patriarchs  used ! 
Here  Lovx  hit  golden  thafU  emploft,  here  lifkU 
Hi*  CONSTANT  lainp,  and  tpaoM  kitpwrpU  wtmg§, 
ReigMM  here  and  revels  /' 

Byron  generally  speaks  of  human  life  as  if  it  were  a  lingering 
curse.  He  sings  with  mournful  energy  of  the  passions  and  the  tears 
of  youth : 

'That,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track.behind. 
O'er  which  m  heavily  the  journeying  ye*" 
Plod  the  last  lands  of  life,  where  not  a  flower  sppeartJ 

Had  he  no  conception  of  a  virtuous  old  age  1  He,  who  has  passed 
his  youth  and  manhood,  as  every  one  may  do,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  and  in  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  his  being,  finds  not  fruits 
alone,  but  flowers  also,  the  richest  and  the  rarest,  smiling  by  his 
wintry  pathway ;  ay,  blossoming  unchilled  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
grave.  And  he  who,  like  Byron,  lives  in  violation  of  his  known  and 
daily  duties,  will  of  course  find  that  *  the  springs  of  his  life  are  poi- 

voL.  zzvn.  2 
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soned/  and  *  its  dregs  are  wormwood ;'  will  of  course  pass  through 
his  three-score  years  and  ten/ 

'  Young,  yet  enervate ;  old,  yet  never  wise ;' 

will  of  course  live  in  cheerless  isolation,  and  die  with  a  muttered 
curse  upon  his  lips. 

But  listen  to  another  verse  from  the  *  Book  of  Lamentations  :' 

'Thsrs  if  a  very  life  in  our  despair, 
Vitality  of  poiaon,'  etc 

Once  more : 

*  Alab  !  our  young  affections  run  to  waste, 
Or  water  but  the  desert,'  etc. 

And  yet  again : 

'  Wx  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away ; 
Sick — sick ;  unfound  the  boon  —  unslsJud  the  thirst.' 

And  yet  once  more  : 

'  Oum  life  is  a  false  nature ;  't  is  not  in 
The  harmony  of  things — this  hard  decree, 
This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin. 
This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 
Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  branches  be 
The  skies,  that  rain  their  plagues  on  men  like  dew— 
Disease,  death,  bondage,  all  the  woes  we  see  — 
And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not,  which  throb  through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever  uew.' 

Enough!  enough!  Fold,  oh  fold  thy  dusky  wing,  and  , hush  thy 
dismal  <mant,  dark  bird  of  affliction  !  Wave  thy  gloomy  form  no 
more  before  my  aching  eyeballs  I  Let  thy  note  of  anguish  pierce 
no  longer  the  cavern  of  my  sickening  ear !  Does  sorrow  come  too 
slowly  of  itself?  Even  in  the  path  of  virtue,  are  not  our  affections 
often  wounded,  our  spirits  dimmed,  our  peace  impaired  ]  Do  not 
the  progressive  changes  of  our  nature  darken  sufficiently  of  them- 
selves the  glory  of  the  world  without,  and  wither  the  freshness  of 
the  heart  within  1  While  we  are  weeping  for  the  past,  dost  thou 
tell  us,  oh  bird  of  evil  omen !  that  there  is  no  joy  to  come  ?  Why 
does  thy  figure  flit  gloomy  and  spectral  through  the  twilight  of  feel- 
ing, and  scream  a  new  and  more  dolorous  death-dirge  in  the  ears 
of  the  soul,  that  even  now  sits  desolate  and  mourning  in  her  dreary 
halls  ?     We  sigh  for  refreshment,  and  thou  breakest  down  the  last 

Soor  remnant  of  our  faint  and  failing  strength  :  we  call  for  nuptial 
ances  and  the  festal  song,  striving  to  win  oblivion  of  the  Past  by 
watching  the  sweet  rainbow  that  springs  softly  glittering  from  our 
very  tears,  and  thou  harrowest  our  stricken  spirits  with  a  requiem 
over  the  grave  of  Hope  ! 

As  for  *  Don  Juan,'  its  fate  is  certain.  Such  a  Gothic  structure 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  reach  a  good  old  age.  I  grant,  as  will- 
ingly as  the  most  willing,  that  it  by  turns  displays  almost  every  kind 
of  genius,  and  that  in  its  highest  perfection.  Grandeur,  force,  nov- 
elty, compass,  wit,  harmony,  pathos  appear  on  the  stage  in  their  most 
beautiful  and  striking  forms.  But  many  passages  are  stupidly  impi- 
ous, and  shamefully  indecent,  and  large  segments  are  to  all  tastes 
the  dullest  of  trash ;  the  Aivellings  of  a  muse  maudlin  on  the  dregs 
Qf  a  noble  vintage.    And  in  general,  so*  incongruous  a  mass,  eon- 
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structive  with  conflicting  designs,  and  raising  its  miscreated  front  in 
defiance  of  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  of  brief  duration.  Splendid 
&lsehood,  whether  in  matters  of  taste,  or  government,  or  morals, 
will  at  last  be  discovered ;  and  when  the  sandiness  of  the  foundation 
is  perceived,  the  magnificence  of  the  building,  and  the  genius  of  the 
builder,  are  both  likely  to  fall  into  indifference  or  contempt.  At  va- 
rious periods  of  the  world's  history  have  bright  erratic  geniuses  shot 
like  meteors  athwart  its  intellectual  sky,  who,  had  they  been  con- 
fined in  their  proper  orbits,  might  have  shed  a  lasting  lustre  on  suc- 
ceeding ages.  But  men  will  not  long  be  guided  by  those  who  can- 
not guide  themselves.  Rousseau,  the  sensitive  egotist  and  passionate 
dreamer,  who  took  so  strange  a  pride  in  half-disclosing  to  the  world 
the  black  and  poisonous  ulcers  of  his  heart,  and  who  excited  in  aU 
ill-balanced  minds  an  interest  so  deep,  so  earnest,  so  admiring,  has 
quietly  slipped  from  the  nooks  of  memory,  and  whatever  may  be 
his  sentence,  when  he  shall  appear,  as  he  impiously  says,  with  his 
*  Confessions'  in  his  hand  before  the  tribunal  of  his  Maker,  both  he 
and  his  book  have  already  been  condemned  by  the  verdict  of  his 
fellow-mortals.  And  Byron,  who  was  another  Rousseau,  but  o^ 
still  loftier  genius  and  of  yet  wilder  phrensy,  lived  the  same  wretched, 
self-destroying  life,  and  will  meet  the  same  speedy  and  inglorious 
end.  For  the  tone  I  trust  will  come  when  men  would  as  soon  in- 
furiate their  blood  with  the  poison  of  adders  as  fire  their  spirits  with 
that  *  wine  of  devils,'  the  poetry  of  unholy  passion.  At  all  events, 
a  century  from  now  the  echoes  will  no  longer  be  vocal  with  the 
name  of  Byron,  and  all  that  the  multitude  will  know  of  his  wild  out- 
pourings will  be  some  imperishable  portions  of  his  larger  works, 
and  a  tew  of  those  minor  poems,  which  in  their  peculiar  walk  have 
neither  peer  nor  rival. 

I  had  intended,  after  canvassing  according  to  my  light  the  poetry 
of  Wordsworth  and  Byron,  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  English  contemporaries.  But  *  the  play  is  hardly 
worth  the  candle.'  As  for  Crabbe,  Rogers,  Lamb,  Heber,  White, 
and  Montgomery,  some  of  them  are  feeble  poets,  and  all  of  them 
I  consider  as  members  of  the  good  old  English  school.  Scott 
could  vmle  respectable  semi-epics  and  spirited  ballads;  that 
wafl  alL  Moore  can  compose  most  luscious  and  melodious  songs  : 
that  is  alL  Some  may  think  that  Mrs.  Hemans'  poems  constitute  a 
distinctive  and  very  exalted  school  of  poetry.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
offend  young  ladies  in  boarding-schools,  or  young  gentlemen  of  an 
excessive  quantity  of  feeble  feeling,  if  I  remark  that  she  appears  to 
me  (barring  the  immorality)  to  be  a  sort  of  circumscribed  and  dilu- 
ted Byron,  and  that  except  to  such  persons  as  can  feed  all  day  on 
Ossian,  her  poetry  after  a  half-hour's  reading  grows  monotonous 
and  tiresome  to  the  last  degree.  I  shall  not  deny  that  some  score 
or  more  among. her  smaller  poems,  known  to  every  body  by  heart, 
are  of  original  and  exceeding  beauty,  and  not  devoid  of  energy  and 
health.  But  the  rest  of  her  productions,  many  of  them  quite  supe- 
rior by  themselves,  are  mostly  repetition,  repetition,  repetition ;  a 
sifbcciame$to  pf  the  Aame  superfluous  epithets,  and  ideas  of  the  same 
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family  likeness.  They  are  impregnated  with  a  strong  and  uniform 
mannerism,  and  all  bear  the  same  unmistakeable  *  image  and  super- 
scription/ She  was  excessively  fond  of  subjects  generally  consid- 
ered by  sentimentalists  as  highly  romantic ;  such  as  knights  with 
black  plumes,  war-worn  crusaders,  etc.  There  is  little  contrast  in 
her  poems,  and  their  variety  is  like  that  of  a  paper  of  pins,  a  vari- 
ety m  numbers,  not  in  kind.  I  once  read  her  poems  throughout.  I 
would  not  do  it  a?ain  *  for  love  or  money.'  I  became  absolutely 
sick  of  the  unvarying  beauty  of  the  world  ;  for  over  it  all  flowed  the 
same  balmy  breath,  and  floated  the  same  rosy  glow.  She  possessed 
great  sensibility,  and  great  facility  of  rhyme ;  but  as  her  intellect 
was  not  powerful,  her  fecundity  was  her  bane.  Joanna  Baillie  had 
assuredly  far  more  of  poetical  capacity. 

In  all  the  foregoing  remarks,  I  must  not  of  course  be  understood 
as  denying  that  many  English  poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  (some 
of  them  just  rising  on  our  view)  are  deserving  of  great  gratitude 
and  admiration ;  but  merely  as  upholding  the  claims  of  their  prede- 
cessors to  deeper  reverence  and  longer  study. 

Having  wearied  myself,  and  probably  my  readers,  and  certainly 
Old  Knick.,  who  does  not  like  long  articles,  I  would  here  pause,  but 
for  some  thoughts  that  rise  of  themselves  in  considering  the  career 
of  such  great  bad  men  as  Rousseau  and  Byron,  and  the  deadly  in- 
fluence they  shed  on  the  minds  and  lives  of  their  admirers.  To  a 
fine  sensitive  young  mind,  which  has  just  reached  the  turning-point 
of  life,  when  intoxicating  thoughts  rush  in  upon  it  like  a  flood,  and 
Poetry  spreads  forth  her  magical  and  bright  creation,  some  words 
of  counsel  might  be  addressed.  Be  heedful  of  your  steps !  I  warn 
you,  you  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground ;  ^per  ignes  suppositos 
cineri  doloso,*  You  are  walking  over  a  soil  beneath  whose  shallow 
incrustation  rolls  the  burning  lava,  and  ignite  the  sulphurous  vapors 
of  volcanic  passion.  And  know  you  that  many  a  hapless  Empe- 
docles  lies  imbedded  in  those  smouldering  depths ;  that  many  a  noble 
spirit  has  been  scorched,  and  blackened,  and  petrified  for  ever  by 
the  smoke  and  cinders  of  that  fiery  fiimace  ;  or  overtaken  and  sur- 
roimded,  like  a  buried  city,  by  the  *  devilish  glut*  that  boils  from  its 
infernal  craters  1  Are  these  figures  extravagant  ?  Would  God 
they  were  !  Would  God  they  could  faintly  image  that  moral  ruin, 
which  might  draw  *  tears,  such  as  angels  weep !'  For  is  it  not  a 
Jact,  that  many  a  being  of  stateliest  growth,  formed  for  the  pride  and 
shelter  of  his  race,  has  been  blown  upon  by  winds  from  the  desert 
of  blasted  hearts,  till  he  has  stood  like  a  scathed  oak,  its  glory  with- 
ered 1  Were  not  one-third  of  Heaven's  angelic  brotherhood  *  flung 
from  eternal  splendors,'  following  the  *  Morning  Star'  in  his  conta- 
gious fall  ?  And  are  not  our  Morning  Stars,  whether  fixed  or  fallen, 
omnipotent  for  evil  as  for  good  ? 

Alas  !  in  my  own  narrow  walk  have  I  not  seen  high,  bold  beings 
led  by  the  *  Satanic  Muse'  along  the  downward  way  1  Was  I  not 
familiar,  like  a  brother,  with  a  bright  and  beauteous  youth,  whose 
god  was  Byron ;  who  purposely  chained  his  clear  intellect  to  the 
wheels  of  an  impulsive,  burning  spirit,  because  he  v^bs  resolved  to 
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be  a  hero ;  who  suppressed  his  healthful  feelings,  and  burst  from 
the  ties  of  natural  affection,  wishing  to  make  each  day  a  chapter  of 
passionate  romance ;  who  left  friends  and  kindred  to  roam  through 
foreign  lands  in  quest  of  wild  adventure  ;  who  returned,  worn  and 
wretched,  only  to  feel  in  bitterness  *  the  late  remorse  of  love  ;*  for 
she,  his  own  fond  mother,  was  sleeping  in  the  *  wormy  bed,'  andnow 
no  tears  of  contrition  nor  deeds  of  amendment  could  soothe  her  poor 
crushed  heart ;  and  who,  in  fine,  died  in  the  morning  of  his  life, 
almost  a  maniac  in  utter  desolation  1  We,  who  have  attained  to 
safer  years,  may  sometimes  pause  to  admire  the  glory  and  lament 
the  gloom  of  an  intellect  like  Byron*s.  But  while  we  weep  by  the 
grave  of  suicidal  genius,  and  gaze  in  speechless  sorrow  on  the  wreck 
of  mind,  let  us  keep  the  young  and  the  ardent  aloof  from  their 
maddening  influence.  *  Though  dead,  they  yet  speak.'  Their  spirits 
still  live,  and  exert  a  power  of  evil  eloquence  on  men,  more  blight- 
ing than  *  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  or  the  destruction 
that  wasteth  at  noon-day.' 


WE         MEET         IN         DREAMS 


*  Wc  nr^  tuoh  ntaff  as  dreams  are  made  of. 
And  our  liitlts  life  Is  rounded  wltti  a  sleep.' 


Thou  com*st  to  me  in  dreams,  beloved !  thou  com'st  to  me  in  dreams ; 

A  vision  of  the  solemn  night,  that  o'er  my  spirit  gleams ; 

I  think  not  of  thy  quiet  sleep,  thy  calm  unbroken  rest, 

For  my  hand  is  clasped  within  thine  own,  my  lip  to  thine  is  pressed ; 

And  softly  to  my  dreaming  ear  thy  voice  comes  sweet  and  low ; 

Alas !  for  all  the  weary  months,  since  last  I  heard  its  flow ! 

We  meet  as  we  in  life  had  met ;  I  feel  thy  warm  caress. 

And  thine  eye  hath  still  the  same  deep  gaze  of  thoughtful  tenderness ; 

And  we  speak  the  same  fond  words  again,  of  love  and  hope  and  trust, 

And  I  forget  my  path  of  tears,  and  thy  low  bed  of  dust ; 

Foi>get  the  wreck  that  Death  has  made,  the  hour  that  bade  us  sever. 

And  deem  thou  com'st  in  life  and  love,  mine  own  again,  for  ever ! 

Thou  com'st  to  me  in  earthly  guise,  as  thou  wert  wont  to  come. 
When  thy  smiles  brought  gladness  to  my  heart  and  sunshine  to  my  home : 
And  joyfully  I  greet  thy  smiles,  thine  eye's  pure  light  I  see. 
But  oh !  beloved,  in  heavenly  robes  come  yet  in  dreams  to  me ! 
Come !  for  my  yearning  soul  would  know  of  that  far  world  of  bliss, 
Would  question  if  its  holy  joys  quell  every  thought  of  this  ; 
Would  know  the  form  thy  spirit  wears  in  those  pure  courts  above, 
And  learn  the  language  of  the  skies,  breathed  from  thy  lips  of  love. 

Would  question  of  thy  high  employ,  before  the  eternal  throne  — 

Oh  !  in  thy  robes  of  glorious  light,  come  !  come  to  me,  mine  own ! 

Tell  me  if  we  shall  meet  in  joy,  when  my  brief  race  is  o'er. 

And  hand  in  hand  on  angel  wings  the  fields  of  light  explore ; 

And  whisper  if  a  love  like  ours,  in  that  celestial  air, 

Shall  live  with  newer,  holier  powers,  unchanged,  unchanging  there ! 
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MY     UNCLE,     THE     PARSON 


MnMBm    THRVS. 


All  are  not  men,  that  wear  the  form  of  Man ; 
Nor  all  are  Dinners,  that  are  Dinnen  call'd  I 
Tie  not  the  throng  of  liyeried  attendants ; 
'*Tm  not  the  vlare  of  glass ;  the  pomp  of  plate ; 
The  lustre  of  a  thousand  lamps  of  gold ; 
Nor  cumbrous  garniture  of  jellied  meats 
That  paw  untouch'd  from  banquet  unto  banquet. 
Filling  the  Bye  perchance  but  not  the  month ; 
Nor  all  the  feasts  of  Hkliooabulus 
Without  a  yirtuous  welcome  from  the  host ; 
Par  less  the  long  array  of  solemn  heads, 
With  brows  aU  Cain-like  with  unholy  thriA, 
That,  dinners  haring  girea,  would  dinner  take— 
O  BO,  my  heart  I  not  such,  not  such  the  flruit 
Wherewith  to  form  that  recreation  of  the  Soul ; 
That  interchange  of  beautiful  communion  ( 
That  joy  of  bright  Olympus  I  chosen  by  the  Gods 
To  charm  and  to  divide  the  golden  hours 
And  make  after  mid-day  a  second  morn  of  Hopel 
That  Violet  passage  on  the  wing  of  Time 
The  Wise,  with  earnestness,  a  dinner-call  I 

Olo  Az.boic> 

*  That  violet  passage  on  the  wing  of  Time/  as  the  didactick  old 
authour  above  eited  well  calls  it,  if  as  I  suppose  he  means  the  din- 
ner-hour, now  reached  the  nicely-sanded  parlour  at  the  Inn  of  good 
Mistress  Roach  in  the  then  village  of  Ipswich.  The  door  opened ; 
and  there  were  ushered  into  the  apartment,  the  antecedents  and 
partakers  of  the  coming  repast,  two  individuals  of  grave  and  re- 
spectable appearance ;  one  a  thickset  man  of  middle  age,  and  the 
other  a  more  youthful,  and  much  taller,  stouter,  larger  person,  than 
his  companion. 

They  were  two  of  a  class  that  forms  the  pride  of  New-England ; 
and  that  might  well  be  the  boast  of  any  country  on  the  Earth.  Men 
of  order,  and  of  truth ;  men  of  purpose,  men  of  intelligence,  men 
of  action ;  yeomen  of  Massachusetts ;  freeholders  of  that  stem  and 
rugged,  but  surely  not  unpropitious  soil — if  health  and  strength  of 
body ;  if  tranquil  and  condensed,  yet  irrepressible  energy  of  mind, 
which  is  with  them  the  almost  invariable  concomitant  of  physical 
force  and  laborious  exertion,  can  in  any  degree  be  considered  as 
tendencies  of  climate  or  of  nurture. 

They  had  uncased  themselves  out  of  the  long  blue-striped  home- 
spun frock  that  when  upon  the  road  had  covered  each  from  neck  to 
ancle,  and  having  made  free  use  of  the  pump  at  which  their  cattle 
also  had  been  refreshed,  came  into  the  parlour  with  tihe  hair  around 
the  brows  and  cheeks  still  wet  with  the  vigorous  ablution  they  had 
undergone.  They  entered  like  proprietors;  and  would  have  had 
the  same  bearing  if  the  Inn  had  been  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ; 
and  yet  there  was  nothing  in  their  manner  either  rude,  or  obtru- 
sive. Calm,  hard-featured,  swart,  athletic  men,  *they  reminded 
me  as  I  rose  to  accost  them,'  said  my  Uncle  the  parson,  '  of  Ajax 
the  Less,  and  Ajax  Telamon.' 
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The  parties  were  at  home  with  each  other  in  a  ixfoment.  These 
were  wmerB;  and  although  my  uncle  the  parson  had  never  in  the 
least  been  a  practical  agriculturist,  he  had  owned  lands  and  paid 
taxes;  and  understood,  or  thought  so,  that  great  mystery  for  re- 
storing the  heart  of  an  Estate,  the  Succession  of  Crops — Cattle, 
and  could  talk  about  the  breeds ;  Sheep,  for  he  had  sunk  money  in 
merinoes;  Trees,  and  the  discourse  turned  partly  upon  Apples; 
and  then  he  was  recondite  upon  the  Swedish  Turnip  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  boiling  potatoes  for  the  fattening  of  Hogs,  though  he  had 
never  chanced  to  be  possessed  of  any  living  Specimen  of  that  most 
interesting  Genus,  indeed,  in  commonf  with  many  other  distin- 
guished individuals  whom  I  have  had  the  honour  to  know,  both  as 
members  of  his  own  family,  and  as  travellers  among  us  of  high 
repute  from  foreign  lands,  my  uncle  the  parson  was  I  think  rarely 
more  entertaining  than  upon  subjects  that,  except  by  theories  of 
their  own,  they  all  knew  very  little  about. 

Then  doubt  not  that  he  had  his  own  full  share  of  delight  in 
noticing  the  peculiarities  of  manner  in  his  temporary  associates; 
in  listening  as  he  did  with  all  the  charm  of  his  kind  heart  to  a 
variety  of  words  and  incfinations  of  speefch  that  belong  as  he  con- 
ceived to  the  pure  Saxon-English;  to  the  English  that  obtained, 
when  Milton  wrote ;  or  Shakspeare,  by  the  influences  of  his  genius, 
yet  lived  in  the  language  he  had  endued  with  life. 

Words  and  expressions,  that  are  almost  lost  or  grown  obsolete 
upon  our  immediate  shore,  where  we  have  chiefly  in  our  literature 
and  commerce  to  do  with  the  present  trans-atlantic  idiom,  blighted 
as  it  comes  to  us  by  common  harlotry  with  the  tongues  of  con- 
tinental Europe,  that  have  displaced  the  grand  inversions  of  the 
old  Masters ;  than  which  no  form  of  speech  is  more  satisfying  to 
the  soul  of  man;  and  hate  substituted  in  their  place  the  smooth 
but  *  unimpressionable'  phrases  of  lands  of  the  olive  the  citron 
and  the  fig.  With  us  in  the  interior,  at  least  so  thought  my  uncle 
the  parson,  the  language  that  we  brought  abides  and  bourgeons 
and  IS  cherished  in  its  native  strength  and  sweetness;  among  the 
hills  and  woodland  fastnesses  of  New-England,  as  along  the  Vales 
of  Sleepy  Hollow. 

All  this  gratified  him  highly,  and  during  this  cheery  companion- 
ship and  genial  interchange  that  his  kind  manners  had  induced,  the 
dimples  upon  the  parson's  face  were  like  raindrops  that  &,11  quick 
from  Heaven  upon  a  fountain  for  the  simple  pleasure  of  the  thing 
itself;  as  they  can  never  hope  to  add  to  the  waters  within  the  circle 
of  its  beautiful  abundance. 

The  first  course  of  the  repast  was  now  served  up.  It  consisted 
of  one  only  dish ;  but  that  dish  was  a  capacious  milkpan  pressed 
into  use  for  the  occasion  from  its* ordinary  service;  earUien  ware  of 
a  diocolate  colour,  vnth  vignettes,  true-lovers'  knots  and  fantasies, 
traced  upon  the  sides  in  yellow  paint  with  a  free  hand  and  pencil, 
before  it  had  been  glazed  or  petrified  by  the  oven  for' the  use  to 
which  it  was  to  be  destined*  In  the  concave  lay  the  boiled  fowls, 
the  pork,  md  a  soft  well  boiled  cabbage ;  and  around  upon  the 
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broad  margin  of  this  ample  receptacle  were  arranged  in  &nciful 
variety  and  colour,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips  and  potatoes^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  and  precisely  cooked;  nor, 
after  the  parson  had  invoked  the  blessing,  could  anything  have 
been  more  admirably  carved,  or  more  entirely  and  devoutly  en- 
joyed. My  uncle  the  parson  was  an  adept  at  the  use  of  the  knife 
and  fork.  It  may  be  supposed  by  persons  unversed  in  the  science, 
that  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  divide  a  pair  of  boiled  fowls 
and  slice  up  a  billet  of  salted  pork. 

It  is  not  so,  my  Masters.  Nothing  is  easier  indeed  than  to  tear 
the  one,  piece>meal;  and  maul  the  other  into  fragments;  but  to 
apply  the  knife  with  unerring  exactness  to  the  line  or  point  at  which 
the  division  is  most  gracefully  to  be  made ;  to  let  the  detached  part 
take  with  it  the  exact  proportion  of  the  epidermis  that  clothed  it 
when  upon  the  bird,  and  not  a  jot  more ;  to  help  bountifully  and 
with  a  liberal  heart,  and  yet  with  a  discretion  and  reserve  that  can 
always,  while  any  thing  remains,  renew  the  supply  with  a  part  that 
seems  almost  as  desirable  as  any  that  has  already  been  given  away — 
this  is  CARViNo.  And  there  is  a  skill  that  can  almost  impart  an 
appetite  with  a  slice  of  meat  to  the  person  that  is  to  receive  it, 
while  a  good-natured  bungling  friend,  with  a  mishapen  bit  of  the 
same  viand  which  he  has  spoiled  your  best  dish  to  wrench  off,  can 
take  away  the  appetite  that  had  existed  and  that  he  has  been  called 
upon  to  satisfy. 

It  may  to  some  persons,  particularly  (I  have  noticed)  when  judg- 
ing of  the  food  of  other  people,  seem  a  matter  of  indifference  or  of 
unimportance  what  quality  of  sustenance  be  used  to  nourish  the 
body,  and  in  what  manner  that  sustenance  be  distributed  and  con- 
sumed. *It  is  very  good  soup  for  the  poor!  really  uncommon 
good  soup!*  cries  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  Supply  after 
tasting  it  with  infinite  repugnance  and  a  large  silk  pocket  handker- 
chief in  his  hand;  '  amazing  fine  soup !'  getting  away  as  far  as  he 
can  from  the  steam  of  it,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  this  day 
done  his  duty.  But  this  is  a  state  of  mind  not  drawn  certainly  from 
Holy  Writ,  nor  from  the  Divine  Example  therein  contained. 

At  the  Marriage  Feast  of  Cana  in  Galilee  for  example.  Water 
was  not  only  immediately  converted  into  Wine  for  the  gratification 
of  the  guests  upon  that  festive  occasion,  but  the  quality  of  the  Wine 
thus  miraculously  provided  was  so  admirable,  as  to  induce  the  Go- 
vemour  of  the  Entertainment  to  expostulate  with  the  bridegroom, 
upon  his  having  deferred  bringing  it  forth  until  this  late  hour  of  the 
feast.  *  Every  man  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast  doth  set  forth 
good  Wine,  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is 
worse :  but  thou,'  said  he,  *  hast  kept  the  good  Wine  until  now.* 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  read  in  the  Gospel  any  one  among  the 
frequent  instances  in  which  our  blessed  3L\ster  is  represented 
seated  at  the  table  with  His  disciples  or  administering  to  their 
comforts,  without  ha^'ing  all  the  hospitable  impulses  of  the  heart 
awakened  and  refined  by  the  grace,  and  (if,  consistently  with  the 
homage  and  devotion  His  name  inspires,  such  a  word  may  be  emr 
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ployed,)  the  elegance  with  which  for  our  sakes  He  condescended  to 
preside.  So  eminently  remarkable  was  this  characteristick,  that  al- 
though two  of  His  disciples  had  walked  and  conversed  with  Him 
on  the  road  to  the  Village  of  Emmaus,  'three  score  furlongs  from 
Jerusalem/  listening  with  'burning  hearts'  as  He  expounded  at 
large  to  them  the  Scriptures  concerning  Himself,  yet  did  they 
regard  Him  only  as  a  mysterious  and  enlightened  Stranger,  until, 
as  He  sat  at  meat  with  them,  '  He  took  bread  and  blessed  it,  and 
brake  and  gave  to  them.  Then  their  Eyes  were  opened  and  they 
knew  Him.' 

It  was  impossible  for  them  a  moment  beyond  this  act  to  doubt  the 
unspeakable  charm  that  could  belong  only  to  Himself  ;  with  which 
He  originated  and  dispensed  those  precious  graces  of  social  life 
that  His  Advent,  among  yet  greater  blessings,  hath  established  as  a 
living  and  universal  indication  of  His  faith  throughout  the  world. 
A  due  and  reverent  estimate  of  the  creatures  of  God's  bounty ;  with 
which  we  are  supplied  not  merely  to  satisfy  our  corporeal  wants, 
but  as  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  the  social  affections,  and  for 
the  growth  and  free  expansion  of  all  the  tender  charities  of  life. 
They  are  Gifts,  to  be  used  freely,  cheerfully,  hospitably ;  but  skil- 
fully, nicely,  in  their  best  condition,  and  without  abuse  or  waste ; 
gladly,  and  with  singleness  of  heart ;  and,  my  most  fair  friends,  a  little 
good  cookery  with  its  proper  appliances  accomplishes  marvels  in  this 
way,  over  the  same  ingredients  used  at  disadvantage.  The  mantle 
of  Phocion  remember  was  in  its  texture  coarse  as  that  of  Diogenes ; 
but  while  the  one  was  soiled  and  tattered,  that  of  the  other  was 
diroughout  his  life  kept  spotless  and  attractive. 

I  have  endeavoured  gentle  reader,  by  this,  I  hope  not  imperti- 
nent, indulgence  of  my  thoughts,  to  give  time  to  the  good  people  of 
the  sanded  parlour  to  accomplish  without  interruption  all  that  they 
had  to  do  with  the  first  dish,  at  the  hospitable  board  of  good  Mis- 
tress Roach  of  the  then  village  of  Ipswich ;  and  behold  you  now 
the  advantage  of  your  kind  and  patient  listening !  Here  are  fresh  hot 
plates,  fresh  knives  and  forks,  the  same  noiseless  attendance  of  the 
lithe  and  beautiful  Rebecca,  and  a  faultless  haunch  of  wether  mut- 
ton, that  lies  glowing  and  blushing  at  the  sound  of  the  praises  that 
are  bestowed  upon  it ;  swelling  out  its  fair  proportions  to  a  circum- 
ference one  full  third  greater  than  it  was  when  the  ardent  beam  of 
the  hickory  fire  first  glanced  upon  its  almost  colourless  surface,  and 
of  whose  warmth  and  constancy  it  now  brings  us  a  remembrance 
of  such  a  lively  pink  and  brown.  • 

My  Uncle,  accustomed  as  he  was  to  excellent  specimens  of  what 
has  been  c^Med.  parson'' s  meaty  paused  for  a  moment  to  regard  it  with 
the  complacency  it  seemed  to  challenge,  before  the  gravy  welled  out 
from  his  first  incision.  From  the  knuckle-bone  to  the  last  joint  of  the 
queue,  from  the  Pope's  Eye  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  bone,  each  prefer- 
able and  available  slice  to  be  cut  transversely  or  venison- wise,  each 
tendon,  layer  of  fat,  and  intricacy  of  sweetness,  was  as  apparent  to  his 
practised  eye  as  if  marked  out  before  him  upon  a  diagram.  He 
availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  his  coxupanions 

TOL.  zzvn,  3 
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at  once  while  the  mutton  was  hot,  as  courteously  as  if  they  had  been 
his  home-guests,  and  listened  to  their  repeated  praise  as  if  the  fare 
had  been  ftimished  from  a  flock  of  his  own.  But  at  his  own  second 
slice  he  sent  Jim  to  the  pocket  of  the  chaise  for  a  bottle  of  Worces- 
tershire Sauce ;  and  iincUng  it  hardly  warm  enough  for  so  raw  a  day, 
produced  a  small  flat  phial  with  gilt  edges  and  glass  stopper  that 
comes  to  us  generally  from  Smyrna  with  Attar  of  Roses,  but  which 
^asnowfjlled  with  Cayenne  pepper  that  he  used  as  a  reinforcement. 

The  two  farmers  were  attentive  to  all  his  movements.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  sauce,  when  there  was  such  a  full  supply  of  gravy  of  the 
dish,  seemed  to  them  to  be  merely  a  superfluity ;  but  the  exploring 
genius  of  Ajax  Telamon  was  irresistibly  excited  by  the  pepper,  a 
condiment  diat  was  altogether  new  to  him  ;  and  perceiving  that  the 
effect  waa  grateful  and  appetizing,  *  Pray,  Sir,'  said  he,  'would  you 
have  the  goodness  to  let  me  taste  a  little  of  your  red  salt?'     f 

'  With  pleasure,'  replied  the  parsqn  ;  'but  I  must  apprize  you  that 
it  is  pepper,  and  not  salt;  pepper '^of-  the  strongest  force,  that  I  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  in  the  tropicks,  and,'  said  he,  handing  it  to  him, 
f  a  very  few  grains  go  a  great  way.' 

A  half  derisive  glance  at  the  size  of  my  Uncle  and  then  at  his 
own  portly  figure  seemed  to  intimate  that  he  thought  the  caution 
yery  little  worthy  of  notice  by  a  man  of  his  cubiculav  inches.  He 
rapped  the  bottle  on  the  side  as  he  had  seen  the  parson,  to  loosen 
the  grains  of  this  fiery  stimulant,  applied  it  in  the  same  way  but 
without  the  same  caution  to  his  gravy,  and  used  it  freely  with  his 
meat. 

The  pepper  was  not  long  in  making  his  aoquaintance,  but  he  re- 
sisted manfully  the  first  intimations  of  this  internal  assailant ;  hem- 
med stoutly  and  repeatedly,  as  if  he  were  determined  to  maintain 
his  ground;  his  face  then  became  scarlet;  an  unnatural  warmth 
took  possession  of  his  frame  ;  the  tonsils  of  his  throat  began  to  swell ; 
his  eyes  glistened,  he  dashed  away  a  tear  from  his  obstructed  sight, 
spread  abroad  his  arms  like  Samson  groping  for  the  remaining  pillars 
of  the  Temple  of  Gaza>  and  rose  in  an  agony  of  distress  and  pam,  un- 
imaginable to  him  in  his  dreams  before.  |His  flrst  note  was  that  of  the 
freat  brindled  Bull  in  his  own  cattle-yard  at  home.  The  word  roar 
oes  no  justice  whatever  to  the  sound. 

Fortunately  he  did  not  cough.  My  Uncle,  much  concerned  at  the 
incident,  recommended  him  to  allay  the  pungency  with  a  glass  of 
water.  He  caught  at  the  word.  He  endeavoured  to  say,  *  Will  that 
put  it  out  ]'  and  making  fo»  a  huge  stone  jug  that  had  just  been  re- 
plenished, he  raised  it  bodily  to  his  lips,  and  took  a  draught,  that, 
had  its  contents  been  more  genial,  might  for  it's  length  and  breadth 
and  depth  and  height,  have  won  from  Bacchus  the  whole  conquest 
of  the  Indies. 

'  Jedediah,'  said  he  as  soon  as  he  could  articulate,  '  for  the  land's 
sake,  does  my  mouth  blaze  V 

*  No,'  said  the  other  with  imperturbable  coolness,  *  but  it  smokes 
consumedly  Hiram,  I  tell  you.' 

Another  jar  of  water  seemed  to  reassure  him  qf  )ii8  safety  against 
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internal  combustion ;  and  his  powers  of  speech  in  some  measure 
returning,  and  with  them  his  entire  self-possession,  he  strode  in  fi-ont 
of  my  XJncle  and  accosted  him  :  *  Do  you  know,  Mister,  that  I  took 
you  for  a  Parson  ]' 

'  I  am  indeed,'  said  my  Uncle,  *  an  humble  member  of  the  cloth.' 
*  O  you  be,  be  you  1    And  do  you  think  it  is  any  how  consistent 
with  your  calling  to  travel  about  the  country  in  this  here  way  car- 
rying Hell-Fire  in  your  breeches  pocket  V 

*1  Was  so  shocked,'  said  my  Uncle  the  parson,  *  at 

being  supposed  to  haVe  had  the  phial  in  such  a  preposterous  place, 
and  80  disconcerted  at  having  been  the  cause  however  innocently 
of  his  discomfort,  that  I  had  very  little  to  say  in  reply.  These  long 
waistcoasts  with  lapelle  pockets  overhang  the  dress,  in  such  a  man- 
ner Brother,  that  his  mistake  is  aloiost  excusable.'  This  was  said 
to  my  Father,  and  though  they  both^aughed  over  the  recital  of  the 
affair,  there  was  an  obvious  difference  in  the  degi'ee,  as  well  as  in  the 
cause  of  their  enjoyment.  My  Uncle  was  even  then  annoyed  at 
the  man's  mistake  about  the  pocket  in  the  dress,  as  well  as  by  the 
occurrence  altogether.  My  Father  on  the  contrary,  who  thought 
the  parson  a  little  too  fastidious  on  the  subject  of  dress,  liked  the 
story  all  the  better  for  the  mistake ;  and  a  delicate  fibre  of  some- 
thing that  I  will  not  call  malice,  was  to  him  in  the  narration  very 
like  a  slight  dash  of  Worcestershire  Sauce  to  the  gravy  of  my  Uncle 

the  Parson.  j^„^  Waters. 

AN     TMPR  O  M  P  TU 

It  storms  overhead  — 

It  storms  underfoot  — 

Gutters  to  Rivera  spread  — 

No  where  stands  a  dry  boot 

Yet  cheerflil  is  my  fire-side 

As  youthful  groom,  or  laughing  bride. 

Thus  welcome  were  the  >ight 

Of  friend,  with  visage  bri^t. 

Who  on  a  single  crambo  Ime 

Like  this,  will  come,  at  Jivt,  to  dine, 

ily  punch  is  mix'd  and  brew'd  with  caro, 

My  soup  and  fish  in  order  are. 

And  every  word  of  praise  is  tame 

To  this,  that  Cynthia  cooks  the  game. 

Come  then,  my  friend,  and  let  the  storm 
That  reigns  without,  make  doubly  warm 
The  heart  within.    Life's  purest  tide 
Ii  spent  along  the  fire-side. 

JOHK     WATBBa. 


▲  N  O  T  E  E  B. 

I  'VB  a  rosy-jrilled  shad,  boil'd  right  to  a  bubble, 

A  quarter  of  lamb  Fulton-Maricet  can't  double ; 

Hot-house  peas  and  green  salad, 

That  might  make  the  sad  glad. 

Stilton  cheese  and  a  cracker 

Need  no  praise  for  a  backer : 

Shall  I  speak  of  mj  wine,  then. 

Long  conceded  divme,  when 

We 've  joyous  met  o'er  it  again  and  again  Y 

I  will  not — one  word,  and  no  more ; 

If  at  all,  eome  at  onoe — H  is  a  quarter  to  fb«r. 
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stanzas:       'no       more. 

What  time  the  woods  were  glorious  in  decay, 

And  gentle  airs  the  fallen  leaves  were  heaping, 
In  radiant  Autumn,  at  the  close  of  day,  . 

While  dreamy  Silence  on  the  air  sat  sleeping, 
My  truant  Fancy  holiday  was  keeping ; 

Hope  smiled,  and  Memory  ran  its  tablets  o*er, 
And  Love  a  harvest  of  sweet  thoughts  was  reaping, 

When  to  my  ear  there  came  the  words,  *  No  more  !* 

No  more !    Whence  comes  that  vague  mysterious  cry. 

To  break  the  charm  of  my  delicious  musmg? 
To  bring  dismay  with  its  unapt  reply. 

The  impatient  heart's  enthusiast  hopes  refusing? 
Some  mischief-loving  elf,  its  power  abusing, 

Has  sent  perchance  its  gloomy  voice  before. 
And  with  strange  prescience  my  mind  perusing. 

Thus  vexes  me  with  its  forlorn  *  No  more  !' 


Like  frost  to  flowers  it  fell  upon  my  thought. 

And  chilled  my  throbbing  life-blood  to  its  centre ; 
Within  my  heart  a  sudden  change  it  wrought. 

And  seemed  my  soul's  most  hidden  depUis  to  enter. 
•  Is  this,*  I  asked,  *  some  lonely  wood-frequenter. 

Some  Dryad,  who  its  fate  doth  here  deplore  ? 
Or  is  it  some  weird  fiend,  or  dark  tormentor, 

Who  with  sepulchral  tone  thus  cries,  *  No  more  !' ' 

*Tell  me,*  I  said,  *  thou  mocker !  will  youth's  high 

Wild  aspirations  come  no  more  to  meet  me  7 
Nor,  with  impulsive  flight,  stoop  from  the  sky. 

With  lofty  schemes  to  cheer  but  not  to  cheat  me  ? 
Will  not  bright  Hope  hold  out  her  bauds  to  greet  me. 

And  wreathe  my  brow  with  garlands,  as  of  yore  ?* 
The  prophet  voice,  returning  to  defeat  me. 

But  rendered  back  the  baleful  sound,  *  No  more  !* 

<  And  what  art  thou,  that  thus  with  hollow  voice 

Recalls't  the  light  that  o'er  my  heart  was  gleaming? 
Hope  lingers  yet,  my  loved,  my  earliest  choice  ! 

And  sits  enthroned  in  peerless  beauty  beaming : 
Say,  is  she  not  still  full  of  truthful  seeming. 

And  will  she  not  yet  triumph  as  before  — 
Her  promises  to  youth  in  age  redeeming? 

Shuddering  I  hear  the  dread  reply,  *No  more  !* 

'But  friends  are  left  me  still ;  and  they  WilPeome, 

Boy -hearted,  while  I'm  down  the  vale  descending; 
Surely  among  them  all  there  will  be  some. 

My  old  familiar  friends,  who  will  be  bending 
Kind  eyes  on  one  who  feels  the  fate  unpending ! 

Will  youth  and  love  be  ours  beyond  the  shore 
Dark,  silent,  drear,  to  which  my  barque  is  trending? 

From  its  lone  haunt  the  wiiard  cries,  <  No  more  ^' 
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'  Tell  me,  wo-burthened  spectre !  shall  I  not, 

When  my  freed  spirit  from  this  clay  is  parted, 
Affain  dream  over  the  enchanted  spot 

Where  Fancy  once  her  rays  prismatic  darted? 
Shall  I  no  more  return,  all  buoyant-heaited, 

With  young  Romance  a  new  world  to  explore  7 
Still  ending  with  the  cry  with  which  it  stilted. 

The  ghost  returns  its  dolorous  *  No  more  !' ' 

Deep  in  my  heart-cells  sinks  the  awful  word ! 

A  shadow  falls  upon  my  spirit's  yearning ; 
Thoughts  high  and  solemn  in  my  breast  are  stirred. 

Of  perished  joys  that  know  of  no  returning : 
The  fearful  warning  in  my  brain  is  burning, 

And  all  seems  stranded  on  a  barren  shore, 
While  the  blind  Future,  all  the  Present  spuming, 

Rings  a  remorseless  knell  in  its  <  No  more  !' 


OUR     KNICKERBOCKER     FATHERS. 

AM  ADOBE88   D£LXVK11ED  BEFOBC  THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  SOCIETY  ON  TUB  EVSNXNO  PRECEDING  ITS 
LAST  ANNUAL   FESTIVAL,  HELD   ON    THE  SIXTH  ULTIMO. 


BT    JAUK8    SB   PBT8TCB    OOOKSI. 


To  CULTIVATE  and  cherish  the  feelings  and  the  hopes  that  gave  rise 
to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  recol- 
lection and  perpetuate  the  memory  of  our  ancestors,  the  foimders 
of  this,  the  city  of  our  own  or  of  our  parents'  nativity,  should  be  the 
end  and  aim  of  our  common  efforts,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
primary  objects  of  its  establishment.  The  collection  and  preserva- 
tion of  facts  and  memorials,  connected  with  the  early  settlement  and 
subsequent  progress  of  our  city,  was  also  among  the  primitive 
designs  of  the  association.  At  the  same  time  the  promotion  of 
social  intercourse,  the  cultivation  of  sentiments  of  brotherhood  and 
good-will  among  the  members,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  benefits  that 
must  flow  from  the  proper  application  and  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus funds  of  the  Society,  are  among  the  consequences  that  must 
arise  from  our  uniting,  with  perseverance  and  zeal,  in  every  en- 
deavor to  maintain  its  character,  extend  its  usefulness,  and  advance 
its  prosperity,  while  we  celebrate  its  anniversaries  and  share  in  its 
festivities.  These  considerations  furnish  incentives  to  duty,  sufficient 
to  secure  the  performance  of  our  mutual  obligations  to  each  other 
as  descendants  of  a  common  ancestry.  There  are,  however,  as  I 
conceive,  other  and  even  higher  aims,  and  nobler  motives,  to  actuate 
the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  animate  us  all  in  the  discharge  of  our 
duties  toward  ourselves  and  our  Society. 

Attachment  to  home  and  to  country  is  not  only  the  first  of  obli- 
gations, but  it  is  among  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  feelings  of 
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our  nature  ;  and  it  has  ever  been  held  honorable  among  all  men  to 
manifest,  on  every  proper  occasion,  the  love  we  bear  to  the  land  of 
Qur  ancestors  and  the  home  of  our  fathers.  Descended  as  are  the 
gi'eat  portion  of  the  people  of  this  Union  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
stock,  vre  too,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen,  have  in- 
herited our  portion  of  the  peculiar  traits,  with  the  resolute  energy 
of  character,  that  distinguish  that  race.  But  while  sharing  in  these 
advantages,  it  is  our  additional  and  distinctive  pride  and  boast,  that 
the  liberal  and  enlightened  Hollanders  first  settled  our  city ;  that 
they  left,  in  its  early  days,  the  stamp  and  impress  of  their  character ; 
while  the  qualities  of  the  faithful  Huguenot  and  the  gay  Cavalier, 
mingling  with  their  own,  combined  to  make  of  our  forefathers  a  peo- 
ple from  whom  any  nation  might  feel  proud  to  have  descended  ;  a 
people  who  early  imbibed  and  steadfastly  supported  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  whose  persevering  industry  and  stub- 
bom  integrity  were  alike  conspicuouft ;  whose  private  worth  and  pub- 
lic virtue  were  equally  worthy  of  imitation ;  whose  commercial  know- 
ledge and  financial  skill  were  univeraally  admitted ;  and  whose 
policy  in  peace  and  valor  in  war  placed  them,  although  less  in  num- 
bers than  any  state  in  Europe,  foremost  in  the  rank  of  nations,  and 
rendered  them  justly  and  proudly  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 

The  mind  naturally  associates  with  the  spot  where  our  friends  and 
our  kindred  repose,  the  recollection  of  the  ties  that  united  and  the 
love  that  endeared  them  to  us  in  life ;  and  the  passing  tribute  of  a 
thought,  or  a  sigh,  or  a  tear,  is  involuntarily  paid  to  their  memory ; 
as  the  tree  whose  drooping  boughs  seem  to  weep  over  the  grave  that 
its  branches  were  destined  to  shelter.  But  the  tree  in  its  turn  pays 
the  debt  of  nature  ;  the  humble  stone  beneath,  where  friendship's 
lay  was  graven,  and  the  sculptured  marble  where  public  honors  were 
recorded,  or  a  people's  gratitude  inscribed,  alike  crumble  into  dust ; 
another  generation  enters  upon  the  stage  of  existence ;  when,  to 
meet  the  wants  of  increasing  numbers,  and  provide  for  the  popula- 
tion of  a  crowded  city,  the  habitations  of  men  are  erected  over  the 
tombs  of  its  founders.  All  this  is  inevitable  ;  it  is  part  of  our  des- 
tiny. But  although  these  frail  memorials  perish  and  aecay,  the  names 
and  deeds  survive  of  those  they  were  once  designed  to  commemo- 
rate ;  for  there  is  left  to  us  what  affection  treasures  up  and  preserves, 
what  memory  transmits  and  renews,  and  what  history  peipetuatea 
as  it  records.  Even  Time  itself,  in  its  onward  march,  as  if  regret- 
ting its  relentless  flight,  leaves  many  a  lofty  beacon  on  the  way,  to 
guide  our  course,  and  consecrate  the  past.  Let  then  the  fame  of  our 
primeval  ancestors  and  the  memory  of  our  departed  sires,  the  re- 
membrance of  their  manly  virtues  and  the  influence  of  their  bright 
example,  be  cherished  by  the  sons  of  St.  Nicholas  !  Let  us  not 
permit  the  grateful  recollection  to  be  effaced  by  the  improvements 
of  the  age,  nor  lost  in  the  advancement  of  our  career.  Let  us  regard 
it  as  a  sacred  legacy  held  in  trust  for  those  who  are  to  follow  us ; 
that,  like  the  ethereal  spirit,  it  may  survive  the  wreck  and  change  of 
matter,  and  be  transmitted  in  purity  and  freshness  to  succeeding 
generations. 
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The  low  countries,  in  the  time  of  Caesar,  belonged  to  Gaul ;  and 
Caesar  considered  the  Belgians  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gallic  tribes. 
When  subdued  by  the  Romans,  they  paid  their  tribute  in  soldiers, 
and  the  cavalry  thus  formed  was  the  most  efficient  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  constituted  the  guard  of  the  Roman  emperors.  During 
the  dominion  of  Charlemagne,  the  feudal  system  was  introduce<£ 
and  his  successors  obtained  only  a  partial  sovereignty  over  the  coun- 
try ;  and  during  the  four  succeeding  centuries,  the  Netherlands  were 
divided  into  several  small  dominions,  and  acknowledged  only  a  lim- 
ited allegiance  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1383  that  a  prince  of  the  house 
of  Burgundy  obtained  supreme  authority  over  the  whole  territory 
that  afterward  became  the  seventeen  united  provinces.  At  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Netherlands  became  the  school  of  the 
fine  arts ;  imitating  with  success  the  great  artists  of  Italy  in  paint- 
ing, statuary  and  engraving.  The  art  of  printing  was  early  intro- 
duced at  Harlaem  :  indeed  the  claim  of  its  invention  in  Europe  rests 
betw-een  Harlaem,  Mentz  and  Strasbourg.  Harlaem  claims  the  dis- 
covery with  wooden  tablets  as  early  as  1430,  while  its  introduction 
into  England,  with  metal  types,  did  not  take  place  until  1471. 

Charles  the  Fifth,  a  native  of  the  Netherlands,  united  the  provin- 
ces with  Spain  in  1548.  Still  the  spirit  of  the  inhabitants  remained 
in  a  great  degree  free  and  unsubdued,  while  Charles  himself,  as 
well  as  the  rulers  of  the  Netherlands  before  his  time,  always  re- 
spected the  privileges  and  ancient  Uberties  of  the  people.  But  the 
tyrant  Philip  the  Second  was  the  foe  alike  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. Under  his  oppressive  rule  the  people  became  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  their  injuries ;  the  nobility  also  combined  in  defence  of 
their  rights,  and  entered  into  a  solemn  compact  not  to  appear  before 
the  nine  Inquisitors  sent  by  Philip  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  A  spirit  of  liberty  and  of  resistance  to  tyranny 
soon  spread  throughout  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
though  often  defeated  by  the  superior  forces  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria and  Alexander  of  Parma,  finally  triumphed  in  the  unequal  con- 
flict, and  nobly  secured  the  freedom  of  his  country.  In  1559  the 
five  northern  Provinces,  Holland,  Zeland,  Utrecht,  Guelders  and 
Freesland  concluded  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  declared 
themselves  independent  of  Spain.  Two  other  provinces  afterward 
joined  them,  when,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  1581,  the  United 
Provinces  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  a  tyrant, 
and  thence  arose  the  Republic  of  the  Netherlands,  afterward  com- 
monly called  Holland,  from  the  superior  extent,  population  and  in- 
fluence of  that  province ;  and  Holland  continued  a  Republic,  and 
received  the  title,  gloried  in  the  name,  and  fiill  often  suffered  and  as 
often  nobly  triumphed  in  the  cause,  for  two  centuries  and  a  quarter. 
During  a  large  portion  of  this  eventfiil  period,  she  was  engaged  in 
foreign  wars,  and  but  too  often  was  found  struggling  against  domes- 
tic dissension,  arising  from  the  conflicts  of  contending  parties.  In 
1747  WiUiam  the  Fourth  received  the  dignity  of  Stadtholder,  heredi- 
tary in  his  descendants  ;  but  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  people  rather 
submitted  for  a  time  to  circumstances  they  could  not  control  than 
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yielded  up  their  ancient  liberties  to  this  hereditary  succession ;  for 
when  the  banners  of  revolutionary  France  waved  on  the  frontiers, 
the  republican  party  was  again  in  arms ;  the  hereditary  Stadtholder 
fled  with  his  family  to  England  ;  the  old  provinces  united,  and  the 
Batavian  Republic  was  formed  in  1795 ;  and  it  was  only  to  the 
colossal  power  of  Napoleon  that  Holland  finally  yielded,  when  she 
was  annexed  to  the  French  Empire  in  1806 ;  having  thus  preserved 
the  name  of  a  Republic,  and  enjoyed  its  reality  for  die  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  long  space  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

From  the  period  when  Holland  renoimced  her  allegiance  to  the 
Ring  of  Spain  and  became  a  republic,  she  commenced  her  career 
of  greatness.  While  religious  disputes  distracted  but  too  many  of 
the  other  States  of  Europe,  Holland  offered  an  asylum  to  the  per- 
secuted. At  the  same  time  her  commerce  rapidly  increased,  and 
she  extended  her  trade  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  and  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  fell  into  her  hands.  Her  East- 
India  Company  traded  with  China  and  Japan^  and  conquered  islands 
and  kingdoms  in  the  East.  They  alone  supplied  Europe  with  the 
produce  of  the  Spice  Islands,  and  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  use 
of  tea.  The  trade  in  gold  and  jewels  and  precious  stones  was  also 
in  their  possession  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  was  the  first  commercial 
State  and  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world.  But  while  thus 
great  in  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  she  was  also  great  in  arms. 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the  ablest  general  of 
his  time,  and  deemed  by  many  the  greatest  commander  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans.  His  life  was  a  series  of  battles  and  sieges 
and  triumphs.  His  victories  at  Neuport  and  in  Brabant,  aided  by 
the  exploits  of  the  Dutch  admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  the 
Second,  paved  the  way  for  the  peace  of  Antwerp  of  twelve  years' 
duration. 

It  was  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  our  warlike  forefathers, 
that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  humble  the 
daring  republicans ;  when  De  Ruyter  and  the  two  Von  Tromps, 
father  and  son,  so  bravely  conquered  and  so  nobly  maintained  the 
dominion  of  the  seas,  while  the  fleets  of  England  herself  were 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  skill  and  valor  of  our  republican  ances- 
tors. It  was  during  the  century  that  followed  the  achievement  of 
her  independence,  that  Holland  was  at  the  height  of  her  commer- 
cial greatness,  as  well  as  of  her  military  and  naval  glory ;  and  it  was 
during  this  brilliant  and  auspicious  period  of  her  history  that  she 
discovered  and  settled  and  held  New- York. 

The  States  General  of  the  United  Netherlands  exercised  their 
mild  sway  over  these  New  Netherlands  for  about  half  a  century. 
In  1609,  Hendrick  Hudson,  by  birth  an  Englishman,  but  then  in 
the  employ  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  entered  the  bay  of 
New- x  ork  and  sailed  up  the  river  to  which  he  gave  his  name.  The 
Dutch  settlements  commenced  in  1614,  *15,  and  '16,  when  they  built 
a  small  work  at  Albany  called  *  Fort  Orange.*  In  1620  and  1621 
^e  first  houses  were  built  in  New  Amsterdam,  then  the  name  of 
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our  city,  at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  East  rivers.  And  our 
Dutch  ancestors  continued  in  quiet  possession  until  1664,  when  it 
capitulated  to  an  English  fleet,  under  a  claim  founded  on  a  grant 
from  Charles  the  Second  to  the  Duke  of  York.  In  1673,  during 
the  war  waged  by  England  and  France  against  Holland,  the  city 
was  retaken  by  a  Dutch  squadron ;  but  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
minster of  1674,  the  New  Netherlands  having  been  exchanged  for 
Surinam,  our  city  was  again  restored  to  England,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  remained  until  our  Revolution  broke  out,  a  century  after- 
ward. The  fiUBt  Governor  of  New  Amsterdam  Was  Wouter  Van 
TwiLLER,  in  1629.  He  was  succeeded  by  William  Keipt,  in  1638; 
whose  successor,  in  1647,  was  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  of  the 
Dutch  Governors. 

History  is  not  as  prolific  in  details  respecting  this  colony  as  its 
importance  deserved ;  but  we  know  that  under  the  glorious  repub- 
lic of  Holland,  in  its  palmy  days,  our  city  took  its  rise,  increased  its 
trade,  and  advanced  in  importance  for  half  a  century.  Holland 
was  then  extending  her  commerce  and  her  conquests  over  the 
world,  and  war  had  unfortunately  become  a  habit -— apparently  a 
necessity.  Shortly  after  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam,  the 
forces  of  the  Republic  took  possession  of  St.  Salvador,  and  after- 
ward held  seven  of  the  Portuguese  provinces ;  and  the  Dutch  ships 
touched  and  traded  at  New  Amsterdam  on  their  voyages  to  Brazil. 
Our  forefathers  were  the  first  to  engage  in  the  fur  trade  with  the 
Indians ;  and  the  commerce  with  the  natives  was  characterized  by 
fairness  and  liberality,  and  they  continued  on  good  terms,  until  the 
pressure  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  at  the  East  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Indians,  as  civilization  pressed  onward  in  its  course, 
caused  the  natives  of  the  soil  to  regard  the  white  man  as  the  foe  of 
his  name  and  race.  The  Dutch  were  then  compelled,  in  self-defence, 
to  make  common  cause  against  the  neighboring  tribes  oi  hostile  In^ 
dians ;  and  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Keift,  the  disputes 
with  the  English  as  to  boundaries,  the  necessity  of  resisting  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Swedish  Colony  at  Newcastle,  and  the  sangui- 
nary battles  with  the  Indians,  put  in  requisition  all  the  energy  and 
abilities  of  the  Governors,  and  all  the  valor  and  patriotism  of  the 
people  of  the  infant  colony,  to  face  the  perils  that  assailed  and  over- 
come the  difficulties  that  surrounded  them.  Governor  Stuyvesant 
assumed  office  in  1647.  He  reduced  the  Swedish  fort  at  Newcastle, 
commanding  the  expedition  in  person  :  and  compelled  the  colony  to 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Netherlands.  Peace  with  the  Indians 
was  restored  at  least  for  a  time,  and  the  boundary  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  English  Colonies,  and  he  held  his  station  until  he 
Surrendered  the  citv  to  the  English  in  1664. 

The  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  by  the  English,  during  the  ex- 
istence ot  peace  between  Holland  and  England,  was  an  act  of  a 
very  aggravated  character.  The  reply  of  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
September  2d,  1664,  to  the  demand  of  the  British  Commissioners 
for  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  is  alike  just,  ingenious  and  able.  He 
held  out  to  the  last  against  its  surrender;  and  signed  the  capitula- 
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tion  only  when,  finding  himself  without  support,  he  had  no  other 
alternative.  But  the  colony  had  grown  into  consequence ;  its  trade 
Was  increasing ;  its  position  was  all-important ;  and  accordingly  its 
possession  had  become  extremely  desirable.  Although  the  colony 
had  the  right,  the  law  was  on  the  side  of  the  strongest.  Governor 
Stuyvesant  was  a  brave  and  faithful  officer,  and  true  to  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  States  General.  But  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority, he  does  not  appear  to  have  gained  the  confidence  or  secured 
the  rigspect  and  attachment  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands. 

The  people  believed  that  the  existing  laws  were  not  adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  j  that  the  Government  was  unable  to  af- 
ford adequate  protection  or  security  to  life,  liberty  and  property ; 
that  its  administration  was  neither  politic  nor  wise,  and  that  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  remedy 
the  evils  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  and  criminal  justice  of 
the  Colony ;  and  there  is  on  record  a  proud  and  convincing  proof 
that  the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam  belonged  to  a  race  of  men 
who  knew  the  value,  and  were  resolved  to  enjoy  the  rights,  of  civil 
liberty ;  that  they  fully  appreciated  and  understood  their  own  privi- 
leges, as  well  as  the  end  and  object  of  civil  government.  It  appears 
that,  amid  a  general  feeling  of  discontent,  arising  from  causes  some 
of  which  have  just  been  enumerated,  the  people  resolved  to  repre- 
sent their  grievances  to  the  Governor,  and  ask  for  redress.  Accord- 
ingly, the  JBurgomasters  of  New  Amsterdam  called  on  the  several 
Dutch  tovnis  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held  in  that 
city  in  November,  1653;  who  met  and  adopted  a  Remonstrance, 
couched  in  spirited  yet  respectful  language,  and  comprising,  in  com- 
prehensive terms,  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  the  maxims 
of  free  government.  They  say:  *  We  acknowlecige  a  paternal  Go- 
vernment which  God  and  Nature  have  established  in  the  world,  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  welfare  of  man,  not  only  in  con- 
formity to  the  laws  of  nature,  but  according  to  the  law  and  precepts 
of  God.  We  settled  here  on  a  mutual  contract  and  agreement  with 
the  lord-patroons ;  with  the  consent  of  the  natives,  who  were  the 
first  proprietors  of  the  land,  and  of  whom  we  purchased  the  soil  at 
our  own  expense.*  They  fear  that  injustice  to  the  natives  might  tend 
to  outrage  and  opposition.  They  charge  that  large  tracts  of  land 
are  conveyed  to  favored  individuals,  to  the  injury  of  others ;  that 
obsolete  laws  are  put  in  force,  whereby  danger  is  incurred  without 
knowing  it ;  and  that  officers  are  appointed  contrary  to  law,  and 
without  the  choice  of  the  people.  They  say:  *  Our  apprehension  is 
to  see  an  arbitrary  Government  established  contrary  to  the  first  in- 
tention and  general  principles  of  every  well-regulated  Government ; 
that  one  or  more  should  arrogate  the  exclusive  power  to  dispose  ar- 
bitrarily of  the  life  or  property  of  any  individual,  and  this  in  virtue 
or  under  pretext  of  a  law  that  he  might  fabricate,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  consent  of  the  whole  body,  their  agents  or  representatives. 
They  object  to  new  laws  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  odious  to  every  free-bom  man,  and  principally  to  those 
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whom  God  had  placed  under  a  free  Government  ;*  and  add :  *In  our 
humble  opinion  it  is  one  of  our  privileges,  that  in  making  new  laws, 
our  explicit  consent,  or  that  of  our  representatives,  is  unavoidably 
required  for  their  adoption.'  Thete  were  noble  sentiments  for  those 
early  days ! 

No  formal  answer  having  been  given  to  this  petition,  on  the  thir- 
teenth December  the  delegates  presented  another  remonstrance, 
wherein  they  declared  that  if  they  could  not  obtain  redress  or  pro- 
tection from  the  Governor  and  Council,  they  would  appeal  to  their 
SUPERIORS  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Dutch  inhabitants  of  New- 
Amsterdam  thus  took  the  lead  in  this  their  Declaration  of  Rights, 
in  thus  invoking  the  primary  assembly  of  the  people  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.  These  were  the  ancestors  from  whom  we  have  de- 
scended ;  such  were  their  principles  —  this  was  their  example.  The 
Governor,  astonished  at  their  boldness,  ordered  them  to  *  disperse, 
and  not  assemble  again  on  such  a  business ;'  and  his  own  rule  and 
authority  ceased  a  few  years  afterward.  If  Governor  Stuyvesant 
could  have  appreciated  the  value  and  understood  the  importance  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  contended  for  by  these  early  disciples  of 
liberty ;  if  he  had  listened  to  the  petition  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  applied  himself  to  remedy  the  wrongs  of  which  they 
complamed,  he  might  not  have  found  himself  deprived  of  their  sup- 
port in  his  hour  of  need ;  for  the  principles  they  advocated,  the 
rights  they  claimed,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  wrongs  for  which  they 
sought  redress,  and  the  pure  spirit  of  rational  freedom  that  breathed 
in  every  line  of  their  remonstrance,  have  become  part  of  our  inherit- 
ance ;  they  were  then  indeed  repressed  for  a  season,  but  they  ap- 
peared again  with  new  life  and  vigor,  influenced  by  this  example ; 
and  are  now  destined,  as  we  trust,  to  survive  for  ever  in  the  city  of 
their  birth,  on  the  very  spot  of  their  origin. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  our  ancestors  early  understood,  duly  ap- 
preciated and  firmly  maintained  the  principles  of  civil  liberty ;  that 
liberty  which  levels  artificial  distinctions,  and  confers  on  all  equal 
and  common  rights ;  which  insures  respect  for  the  laws,  because 
they  are  protectors  of  liberty ;  those  laws  which,  under  a  represen- 
tative government,  become  the  inheritance  of  a  free  people.  Hol- 
land maintained  her  liberties,  and  preserved  her  laws,  from  the  time 
she  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Philip  until  the  military  rule  of  Napoleon 
extended  over  the  continent;  and  when,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
the  continent  became  emancipated  from  his  sway,  the  Dutch,  join*- 
ing  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  recollecting  what  they  had  been,  and 
feeling  what  they  deserved  to  be,  uttered  the  shout  of  gladness : 
'  The  N'etkerlands  are  Jree,  and  William  is  Sovereign  over  this  Land 
of  Liberty  r 

But  the  Dutch  were  also  the  friends  and  supporters  of  religious 
liberty ;  that  liberty  which  frees  the  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  bigo- 
try, and  which  dispenses  the  blessings  of  religious  toleration  over  a 
erateftil  and  a  happy  land.  There  was  indeed  a  period  before  the 
Netherlands  had  secured  their  freedom,  when  religious  persecution 
reared  its  head ;  but  the  people  were  then  contending  against  the 
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civil  and  religious  tyranny  of  Philip,  and  they  gloriously  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  both ;  and  agam  during  the  struggles  between 
the  Orange  and  the  liberal  parties,  religious  dissensions,  fomented  by 
political  leaders,  added  their  sin^ter  influence  to  the  calamities  of 
internal  strife  and  commotion ;  and  there  were  not  found  wanting 
those  who  fanned  the  embers  of  religious  warfare,  and  thus  increased 
the  flames  of  civil  discord,  instead  of  breathing  the  spirit  of  concili- 
ation over  the  murmurs  of  religious  discontent,  and  pouring  the  oil 
of  peace  and  good-will  on  the  troubled  waters  of  contention  and 
error. 

But  these  were  exceptions.  Our  forefathers  yielded  to  religion 
the  homage  of  grateful  hearts,  and  they  willingly  paid  to  its  teachers 
and  votaries  the  attachment  and  respect  due  to  their  sacred  calling ; 
but  they  suppressed  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  they 
rejectea  the  errors  of  fanaticism,  they  rebuked  the  spirit  of  intole- 
rance, and  they  broke  the  shackles  of  superstition.  No  peculiar 
mode  of  worship  was  privileged  above  another.  Every  man  was 
lefl;  at  liberty  to  worship  his  Maker  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience  and  the  convictions  of  his  judgment ;  while  the  oppressed 
and  the  persecuted  of  other  climes  here  foimd  an  asylum,  a  sanctu- 
ary and  a  home.  Theirs  was  not  a  cold,  or  gloomy  or  ascetic  faith; 
theirs  was  the  religion  which,  founded  on  the  basis  of  everlasting 
truth,  was  cherished,  beloved  and  followed  for  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  its  doctrines  and  its  faith ;  that  religion  which  became  by 
divine  command  the  day-star  and  the  light  that  arose  on  the  hopes 
of  our  race,  and  shines  bright  on  the  pathway  of  life. 

The  Puritan  Pilgrims,  who  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  had 
first  sought  an  asylum  in  Holland,  where  they  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  a  residence  for  eleven  years,  before  they  sought  the  shores  of  the 
western  world.  How  far  they  may  have  profited  by  the  example 
of  the  Hollanders,  or  to  what  extent  the  liberal  and  tolerant  princi- 
ples of  our  Dutch  progenitors  may  have  tended  to  ameliorate  and 
enlarge  their  religious  views  and  sentiments,  if  aught  of  improve- 
ment in  this  particular  was  required,  we  know  not.  No  acknow- 
ledgment, that  we  are  aware  of,  is  on  record ;  no  thanks  have  been 
awarded  by  the  Pilgrim  descendants  to  the  land  that  afforded  their 
fathers  a  shelter  and  a  home.  And  yet  the  Puritans  admitted  that 
they  quietly  and  sweetly  enjoyed  their  church  liberties  in  the  States. 
Yet  they  were  at  times  restless  and  uneasy ;  they  found  many 
things  amiss ;  they  even  found  and  proclaimed  sundry  crimes  in  the 
Dutch  churches ;  among  them,  they  charged  *  That  in  the  public 
worship  of  God  they  had  devised  and  used  another  form  of  prayer, 
reading  out  of  a  book  certain  prayers  invented  and  imposed  by  men ; 
that  they  worship  God  in  the  idol  temples  of  Anti- Christ ;'  thereby 
meaning  that  the  Dutch  churches  had  steeples,  organs,  etc. ;  *  that 
they  observe  days  and  times  ;  such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  etc. ;  that 
they  celebrate  marriage  in  church,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical establishment,'  etc. 

Our  ancestors  did  use  that  Book  of  Common  Prayer  which  they 
considered  so  beautifully  composed,  anii  so  wisely  contrived  by  men. 
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and  which  is  likely  to  contiziue  in  use  as  long  as  religion  and  lan- 
guage shall  endure.  And  their  temples  of  worship  toere  adorned 
with  steeples  and  spires  ;  and  the  loud-toned  organ  lent  its  music  to 
the  choir, 

*  Whcsx  through  the  loDg*drawn  aisles  and  firetted  VRUlt 
The  pealing  anthem  swelled  the  note  of  praise.' 

Such  days  and  times  as  Christmas  and  Easter  were  held  sacred  by 
the  Dutch,  and  kept  as  remembrances  and  holy-days,  and  celebrated 
with  cheerfiil  yet  becoming  thankfulness,  by  a  religious  and  a  tole- 
rant people.  And  marriage  too  uku  celebrated  in  their  churches  : 
our  progenitors  well  understood  the  nature  of  the  solemn  yet  civil 
contract ;  and  the  custom  prevailed  among  them  of  pledging  their 
&ith  to  each  other,  on  these  important  occasions,  with  this  additional 
solemnity.  They  desired  that  the  parties  should  not  forget,  amidst 
its  civil  dbligations,  the  holier  character  of  that  imposing  ceremony. 
They  certainly  never  entertained  either  the  wish  or  the  intention  of 
connecting  their  marriage  vows  with  their  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment. But  they  no  doubt  intended,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentler  and 
fairer  parties  to  that  contract,  that  as  an  example  and  a  guide  to  the 
others,  they  should  add  the  imposing  obligation  of  religious  devo- 
tion within  the  temples  of  their  worship,  m  order  to  increase  the 
solemnity  of  this  sacred  compact,  and  thereby  enforce  and  strengthen 
the  ties  and  pledges  of  mutual  dependence  and  reciprocal  attach- 
ment. 

It  is  therefore  true  that  the  Dutch  did,  as  they  have  been  charged 
with  doing ;  but  the  practises  thus  denounced  having  stood  the  test 
of  ages,  and  continued  to  these  our  degenerate  days  ;  and  as  a  large 
portion  of  the  Christian  world,  from  conviction,  still  conform  to  the 
usages  here  charged  as  crimes,  we  are  warranted  in  sapng  that  the 
Dutch  were  right  in  their  church  rituals,  and  the  Puritans  wrong  in 
the  spirit  of  these  their  denunciations.  *  These  strangers,'  wrote  an 
ancient  Hollander,  in  his  own  quaint  language,  '  These  strangers 
would  persuade  us  that  they  are  filled  with  the  love  of  God,  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  have  burst  all  the  buttons  off  their  vest" 
ments ;  a  strange  way  truly  of  showing  it,  and  very  unlike  the 
charity  commended  of  the  apostle,  which  is  not  puffed  up.'  Our 
forefathers  treated  the  Pilgrims  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  toleration,  yet 
it  is  quite  probable  they  may  have  considered  tnem  in  some  respects 
an  over-zealous  people.  But  however  this  may  have  been,  the 
Puritans  were  compelled  to  suffer  what  they  termed  *  the  unendu-* 
rable  penalty  of  being  watched.' 

The  truth  no  doubt  is,  that  the  zealous  Puritans  could  make  no 
impression  on  the  Dutch  in  matters  of  religion.  The  latter  confided 
in  their  pure  and  tolerant  faith,  as  the  rule  and  guide  for  their  own 
conduct,  and  were  too  liberal  and  enlightened  to  meddle  with  the 
£uth  or  worship  of  others.  They  protected  all  and  interfered  with 
none.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  either  as  a  measure  of  ex- 
treme prudence,  or  it  may  be  of  unnecessary  precaution,  or  perhaps 
as  a  niatter  of  mere  curiosity,  our  ancestors  did  keep  an  eye  on  their 
.  Tisitors.    But  the  Dutck  welcomed  the  Pilgrims  on  their  arrival  with 
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open  arms,  and  their  best  wishes  and  their  fervent  prayers  followed 
them  from  their  shores.  It  was  fortunate  for  both  that  they  parted, 
for  it  was  decreed  that  their  mutual  offspring,  in  after  times  and 
under  other  skies,  should  form  a  union  that  space  could  not  sepa- 
rate nor  time  destroy. 

The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  have  always  enjoyed  one  mani- 
fest and  important  advantage  over  the  founders  of  New- York. 
They  have  had  industrious  historians,  and  untiring  defenders,  who 
have  allowed  no  occasion  or  opportunity  to  remain  unimproved, 
to  spread  before  the  world,  and  repeat  to  all  succeeding  generations, 
the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  and  virtues  of  the  early  settlers,  and 
the  noble  efforts  of  their  no  less  worthy  descendants.  In  all  this 
they  have  set  an  example  of  which  we  might  have  availed,  to  some 
extent,  with  advantage.  But  it  is  well,  it  is  more  than  well ;  it  is  for- 
tunate, it  is  thrice  fortunate,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  human 
family,  that  this  boH,  hardy,  adventurous,  liberty-loving  race,  should 
not  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  extended  sphere  of  thought  and 
action  than  the  one  they  at  last  sought  and  found.  Their  restless 
activity,  their  untiring  zeal,  their  unwavering  confidence  in  their  own 
resources,  and  their  confiding  hope  in  a  Protecting  Arm  above,  re- 
quired a  wilderness  to  be  subdued  for  their  own  and  their  children's 
sake  ;  and  they  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  West- 
em  World,  as  a  habitation  and  a  home  for  themselves,  and  their 
posterity. 

Our  Dutch  ancestors,  fully  aware  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  early  training  of  the  youthful  mind,  cultivated  with  assiduity  and 
care  those  domestic  relations  and  affections  which  endear  the  off- 
spring to  the  parent,  by  making  their  home  the  cherished  object  of 
their  attachment,  the  idol  of  their  youthflil  hearts,  as  that  home  was 
seen  and  felt  and  enjoyed,  under  a  parent's  watchful  eye,  in  its  sports 
and  its  pastimes,  its  holidays  and  games.  Who  has  not  read  with 
delight,  and  repeated  with  pleasure,  and  who  but  a  son  of  St.  Nicho- 
las could  have  written,  the  graphic,  joyous  account  of  the  New-Year*s- 
Eve  Visit  of  our  patron  Saint  to  the  youthful  recipients  of  his  bounty 
and  his  cheer  1  How  we  all  welcome  his  jovial  advent !  We  admire 
his  gay  and  airy  equipage  ;  we  hear  the  stamping  of  his  impatient 
steeds ;  we  wonder  at  his  curious  entrance  —  we  regret  his  sudden 
exit ;  while  we  strive  in  vain  to  follow  him  in  his  rapid  course ;  and 
yet  we  know  not,  nor  should  we  inquire  too  minutely,  how  much  of 
history  may  be  embodied  in  the  recital,  or  how  far  imagination  and 
fancy  may  have  embellished  the  tale. 

Let  not  the  dignity  of  age  nor  the  gravity  of  years  mock  at  the 
joys  of  childhood,  the  gambols  of  youth,  and  the  scenes  of  our  early 
days.  It  is  alike  pleasing  and  instructive  to  go  back  in  imagination, 
and  retrace  our  footsteps  in  *  life's  morning  march,'  when  our  spirits 
were  buoyant  and  gay ;  that  spring-time  of  life,  when  *  earth  was 
green  beneath  us,  and  the  skies  were  bright  above  ;*  when  all  was 
joy  and  gladness,  and  no  cloud  of  gloom  or  sorrow  had  shaded  the 
brow.  How  distinct  are  the  impressions,  how  quick  the  discernment, 
bow  correct  the  discrimination  even  of  childhood,  cifter  its  own  way,and 
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in  its  own  familiar  sphere ;  and  how  serviceable  are  the  recollections, 
how  pregnant  with  many  a  useful  lesson,  to  maturer  years  !  The  ab- 
sence of  respect  for  age  and  experience ;  the  impatience  of  restraint, 
and  the  want  of  submission  to  parental  admonition,  and  of  obedience 
to  parental  authority,  are  among  the  most  objectionable  as  well  as 
striking  features  that  are  but  too  often  displayed  in  our  country. 
It  is  the  fault  of  early  education  —  not  of  our  institutions.  Filial 
respect  and  obedience  should  be  combined  with  affection  and  love, 
that  the  child  may  be  led  to  look  up  to  his  parent  as  his  friend  and 
companion,  no  less  than  his  counsellor  and  guide,  his  director  and  in- 
structor. The  fireside  of  the  Hollander  is  exhibited  in  glowing 
colors  on  the  canvass  of  the  painter,  and  celebrated  in  story  and  in 
song.  There  met  and  mingled  the  attachment  of  kindred,  the  love 
of  offspring ;  every  tender  tie,  ©veiy  fond  endearment,  every  kindred 
association,  every  hallowed  recollection  ;  to  be  treasured  up  in  the 
gamers  of  their  affection,  as  they  brightened  the  circle  of  domestic 
felicity  and  clustered  around  the  hearth  of  home. 

The  first  dawnings  of  the  youthful  mind,  *  man's  break  of  day,' 
are  displayed  under  the  parent's  eye,  and  it  is  for  them  to  permit 
that  dawn  to  be  obscured  by  the  clouds  of  error,  or  cheered  and  en- 
lightened by  the  rays  of  moral  and  intellectual  truth.  For  the  moral 
impressions,  the  genial  influences,  and  the  gentler  affections,  as 
awakened  in  early  life,  at  home^  serve  as  bright  and  beaming  stars 
not  only  to  guide  our  erring  reason  in  its  earlier  efforts,  but  to  direct 
our  future  course.  The  want  of  this  early  training,  of  this  parental 
education,  of  this  direction  and  exercise  of  the  gentler  virtues  in  the 
opening  mind,  has  led  astray  many  a  noble  nature.  It  has  marred 
the  prospects  of  the  greatest,  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the  proudest. 
While,  as  regards  that  mighty  mass,  whose  weal  or  wo  must  exert, 
for  good  or  ill,  its  lasting  influence  on  the  character  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  destinies  of  our  republic,  the  consequences  of  the 
absence  or  neglect  of  this  early  training  on  the  unsubdued,  unre- 
strained and  unenlightened  minds  of  youth,  are  seen  in  those  deso- 
lating tempests  that  sweep  with  destructive  force  over  the  fair  face 
of  nature,  and  strew  with  many  a  wreck  the  stream  of  time. 

But  although  these  paramount  obligations  should  ever  be  consid- 
ered as  primary  objects  of  devotion,  they  should  not  occupy  our 
thoughts  and  attentions  to  the  exclusion  of  other  no  less  essential 
and  important  duties  of  life ;  for  although  of  necessity  the  firstf 
they  should  not  form  the  only  sources  whence  to  derive  the  consola^ 
tion  of  having  .performed  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  society.  It 
has  sometimes  been  charged  upon  the  descendents  of  Dutch  ances- 
try, that  they  restrain  within  the  limits  of  domestic  life  not  merely 
its  appropriate  feelings  and  attachments,  but  that  experience  and 
those  attainments  also  which  require  but  space  and  room  —  a  suf- 
ficient object  and  a  proper  direction — ^to  become  enlarged,  and 
embrace  within  their  range  all  the  relations  and  ties  that  should 
connect  and  bind  us  to  our  common  country.  They  are  thus  sup- 
posed to  retain  within  the  sphere  which  they  imagine  these  duties 
have  described,  that  worth  which  should  endear  them  to  the  world, 
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and  thus  confine  within  the  narrow  circle  of  self  what  was  equally 
intended  for  friendship  and  mankind.  If  this  be  so,  or  if  aught  of 
this  be  true,  no  common  object  can  so  beneficially  divert,  or  so  pro- 
perly direct  and  fix  the  attention,  enlist  our  feelings,  arouse  our 
patriotism,  and  awaken  the  energies  of  the  mind,  as  a  Society  like 
this,  formed  for  objects  so  worthy  m  themselves,  and  so  dear  to  us  all. 
In*  the  exercise  of  its  duties,  or  when  joining  in  its  festivities,  we 
leave  and  forget  for  a  moment  our  severe  duties  and  labors  and 
cares,  and  we  hail  the  return  of  its  anniversary  as  a  pastime  and  a 
holiday  of  life. 

Assembled  in  the  birth-place  of  our  ancestors,  in  honor  of  their 
memory,  we  cannot  but  feel  an  an}(^ous  wish,  a  laudable  desire,  to 
strive  to  emulate  their  virtues,  and  prove  worthy  of  a  portion  of  their 
fame ;  and  as  the  remembrance  of  a  common  ancestry  begets  mu- 
tual good- will,  we  are  disposed  to  entertain  kindlier  feelings  toward 
our  fellow'  men  ;  and  as  each  joins  the  other  in  tracing  the  associa- 
tions of  the  past,  and  bringing  back  the  recollection  of  days  gone  by, 
we  rekindle  the  fires  of  our  youth,  and  are  warmed  by  a  generous 
enthusiasm  ;  and  when  we  pledge  the  memory  of  the  Founders  op 
New- York,  we  naturallv  recur  to  own  responsibilities  as  their  lineal 
descendants,  and  as  the  mheritors  of  their  patrimony  and  their  name. 
And  when  we  consider  the  rapid  advancement,  the  palmy  state,  and 
the  future  prospects  of  our  city,  and  then  bear  in  mind  that  it  con- 
stitutes so  important  and  integral  a  part  of  this  Great  Union,  we  are 
led  to  reflect  on  the  never-ending  benefits  of  that  union  to  all  the 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  thus,  by  a  natural  gradation,  we 
are  induced  to  extend  our  views,  and  elevate  our  hopes,  and  direct 
our  aims  to  the  contemplation  of  the  welfare  of  our  common  coun- 
tay,  and  the  destinies  of  our  Native  Land. 

And  what  is  the  city  that  our  ancestors  have  left  us  for  our  inherit- 
ance, and  what  are  our  duties  as  possessors  of  their  patrimony  ? 
New-York,  from  its  extraordinary  natural  advantages,  was  destined 
to  be  the  commercial  emporium  of  this  continent ;  attracting  to  it- 
self not  only  the  intelligent  and  the  enterprising  of  the  Old  World, 
but  affording  to  citizens,  from  every  part  of  our  extended  country, 
an  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  as  well  as  employment  and  occupa- 
tion for  their  diversified  talents  and  acquirements.  Placed  at  the 
confluence  of  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  a  noble  river  that  unites  its 
waters  with  the  ocean  at  her  very  feet ;  open  at  all  seasons  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world ;  rapidly  increasing  in  population,  which  is 
now  exceeded  in  numbers  only  by  some  of  the  capitals  among  the 
cities  of  Europe ;  occupying  the  centre  of  the  Union  on  its  ocean 
boundary,  and  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  enlightened  and 
liberalizing  aid  of  an  extended  commerce,  which  identifies  and 
reconciles  so  many  conflicting  interests,  our  city  may  become  a  ral- 
lying point  where  extremes  of  opinions,  or  it  may  be  of  error,  may 
meet  and  mingle  in  reconciliation.  Fortunate  in  her  ancestors,  safe 
in  her  position,  proud  of  her  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  powerful 
in  her  commerce,  her  enterprise  and  her  public  spirit.  New- York 
must  remain  a  tower  of  strength  amid  the  bulwalks  of  our  Republic* 
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The  Hudson,  that  contributes  so  largely  to  the  greatness  of  our 
city,  from  the  point  where  it  receives  its  tributary  from  the  west 
to  its  outlet  in  the  Atlantic,  possesses  perhaps  the  greatest  extent  of 
serviceable  tide- water  navigation  of  any  river  that  is  known.  Con- 
sidering the  depth  of  its  channel,  and  its  freedom  from  obstruction ;  its 
exemption  from  sudden  and  injurious  ebbs  and  flows,  either  from  its 
sources  of  supply  or  the  tides  of  the  ocean ;  its  relative  position  ;  the 
vast  country  that  is  supplied  by  its  means,  and  sends  its  products  to 
its  shores ;  the  directness  of  its  course,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  great  mart  of  commerce  to  which 
it  is  tributary,  the  Hudson  may  be  called  the  safest  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  river  in  the  world,  and  second  in  importance  only  to  our 
boundless  outlet  of  tjie  west.  Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago, 
our  forefathers  erected  Fort  Orange  at  the  head-waters  of  naviga- 
tion. One-third  of  a  century  since,  on  the  waters  of  the  same  Hud- 
son, Fulton  made  his  successful  experiment  with  the  mighty  power 
of  steam,  which  has  advanced  our  country  to  an  extent  and  with  a 
rapidity  that  defy  calculation.  The  speed  of  our  river  steamers  is 
now  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Fulton  in  his  day  of  triumph. 
By  the  aid  of  the  same  power  we  travel  with  the  speed  and  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  and  mtemal  communications  connect  and  bind 
together  the  distant  parts  of  our  extended  Union.  England  boasts 
of  her  twelve  hundred  miles  of  rail-road ;  we  have  constructed  nearly 
three  times  that  extent ;  while  our  Erie  Canal  and  Croton  Aqueduct 
are  works  to  which  Europe  can  produce  no  parallel.  Removed 
from  the  influence,  and  unconnected  with  the  interests,  of  the  Old 
World,  if  we  are  mindful  only  of  our  own  true  glory,  we  have  a 
career  of  greatness  to  pursue,  with  which  none  can  effectually  inter- 
fere ;  for  with  one  common  object  in  view —  the  happiness  and  secu- 
rity of  the  greatest  number— and  one  common  fate  and  destiny,  firmly 
united  in  the  preservation  of  our  glorious  Union,  we  need  fear  no 
ills  but  such  as  our  own  faults  or  errors  may  create.  We  have  seen 
that  the  troubles  which  oflen  annoy,  and  sometimes  alarm,  will  dis- 
perse at  their  own  time  and  of  their  own  accord  j  while  the  gathering 
clouds  that  occasionally  impend  in  our  political  atmosphere,  will  be 
found  to  resemble  the  mists  and  vapors  that  hang  upon  our  lofly 
mountains,  forming  the  cloudy  curiam  of  the  sky  :  It  we  are  but 
true  to  ourselves,  our  own  hands  may  draw  aside  the  veil,  and  dis- 
play the  distant  horizon,  clear  and  bright  and  boundless  as  the  hopes 
of  our  people  and  the  prospects  of  our  country. 

tint  as  New-Yorkers,  let  us  ever  remember  the  principles  and 
example  of  our  Dutch  progenitors,  not  only  for  our  own  sake,  but 
for  that  of  our  common  country.  Let  us  exercise  a  portion  of  that 
patience  and  perseverance  which  securely  attains  its  end,  rather 
than  the  hasty  zeal  which  oflen  outstrips  the  object  of  pursuit.  Let 
us  practice  that  economy  which  is  displayed  ih  the  proper  use  of 
time  and  money.  Let  us  hold  fast  by  that  integrity  which  justified 
and  consecrated,  while  we  practice  the  charity  and  benevolence 
which  alike  improved  and  adorned  the  wealth  which  their  industry 
and  enterprise  accumulated.     Let  us  emulate  that  stubborn  virtue 
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which,  firm  in  defence  of  its  own  rights,  always  respected  the  rights 
of  others  ;  and  when  remembering,  with  grateful  homage,  their  glo- 
rious example,  as  the  early,  consistent  and  steadfast  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  let  us  for  ever  honor  their  memory,  while  we 
rejoice  in  the  name  of  the  Sons  of  St.  Nicholas. 


THE      JUDGMENT       OF       THE      DEAD. 


BT     UftBT     OARSINtR. 


DtosoRot  has  recorded  an  impreuire  Egyptian  ceremoaial,  tbe  jodgmeat  of  the  dead  by  the  liTiaf . 
When  the  corpse,  duly  embalmed,  had  been  placed  by  the  margin  of  the  Acbemeian  lake,  and  befoi* 
eoneigning  It  to  the  bark  that  wan  to  bear  it  icroas  th'f  wacera  to  its  final  resting  place,  it  waa  permit- 
ted to  the  appointed  judges  to  hear  all  accosatioos  against  the  past  life  of  the  deceased,  and  if  pzoTed, 
to  depzlTe  the  corpee  of  the  rites  of  sepulture.    From  this  singular  law  not  eren  kings  were  exempt 

With  sable  plume  and  nodding  crest, 

They  bore  him  to  his  dreamless  rest, 
A  cold  and  abject  thing ; 

Before  the  whisper  of  whose  name 

Strong  hearts  had  quailed  in  fear  and  shame. 
While  nations  knelt  to  fling 

The  victor's  laurel  at  his  feet ; 

Now  gorgeous  pall  and  winding-sheet 

Were  all  that  royalty  could  bring 

To  mark  the  despot  and  the  king : 
In  solemn  stale  they  swept  the  glowing  strand. 
To  meet  the  conclave  of  the  judgment  band. 

And  soon  with  bright  exultant  eye. 

Where  fierce  revenge  flashed  wUd  and  high. 
Accusers  gathered  fast ; 

From  prison-keep  and  living  grave 

Came  forth  the  mutilated  slave, 
With  faltering  step  aghast : 

And  sightless  men  with  silver  hair. 

The  record  of  their  dungeon  air. 

Who  for  long  years  had  sought  to  die. 

And  wrestled  with  their  agony 
Till  thought  grew  wild  and  intellect  grew  dim ; 
The  clanking  fetter's  mark  on  every  limb. 

With  pallid  cheek  and  eager  prayer. 

And  maniac  laugh  of  dark  despair. 
The  widowed  mother  stood  ; 

And  with  white  lips,  an  orphan  throng 

Rehearsed  a  fearful  tale  of  wrong. 
And  misery  and  blood : 

And  strong  iu  virtue  others  came. 

The  countless  victims  to  proclaim 

Of  vengeance,  perfidy  and  dread, 

Who  slumbered  with  the  silent  dead. 
The  world  might  start,  the  sable  plumes  might  wave, 
But  for  thst  haughty  king  there  was  no  grave ! 
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Oh  !  ye  who  pren  life's  crowded  marti 

With  hurrying  step  and  bounding  heart, 
A  solemn  lesson  glean ! 

Beware !  lest  when  ye  cross  that  stream 

Whose  breaking  surges'  farthest  gleam 
No  mortal  eye  hath  seen  ; 

Discordant  voices  wake  the  shore, 

The  struggling  spirit  would  explore  ; 

And  to  the  trembling  soul  deny 

Its  latest  resting  place  on  high : 
Our  acts  are  judges  that  must  meet  us  there, 
With  seraph-smiles  of  light  or  fiendish  glare ! 


NED      BUNTLINE'S      LIFE-YARN. 


JOMBER       TWO. 


With  anxious  eyes  the  crew  and  passengers  watched  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  their  brig,  as  spar  by  spar  and  plank  by  plank 
she  sundered,  and  gave  herself  piece-meal,  as  if  unwillingly,  to  the 
hungry  waters.  Oh  !  how  it  pains  a  sailor  to  see  his  gallant  bark 
thus  shivered  and  torn  in  the  merciless  hands  of  the  wrathful  storm- 
king  !  Even  as  a  mother  watches  a  sick  or  dying  infant,  and  sees 
hope  by  hope  vanish,  even  like  the  health-tint  from  its  brow,  so  gazes 
a  sailor  on  the  parting  planks  of  the  noble  craft  which  he  has  guided 
through  many  a  stormy  peril ;  the  Tiome  of  his  heart ;  the  object  of 
his  pride  in  port,  the  safety  of  his  life  and  fortune  on  the  sea. 

Before  the  sun  had  sunk  beyond  the  western  sky-line,  the  last 
plank  of  the  ill-fated  brig  had  burst  its  iron  fastenings,  and  half- 
buried  in  bubbling  foam,  drifled  shoreward.  And  that  sun-set! 
oh,  how  glorious !  The  storm-clouds,  before  close  knit  together, 
black  and  fearful,  were  now  a  scattered  mass  of  dark,  ragged,  flying 
shadows  of  the  departed  storm  ;  and  as  they  fled,  the  softening  sun- 
rays  lit  upon  their  wings  and  gilded  them  with  hues  of  gold.  The 
sun  went  down  as  some  tired  warrior  goes  to  death  in  the  hour  of 
victory ;  calmly  gazing  upon  the  flying  remnants  of  his  shattered 
enemy :  so  went  that  sun  down  amid  the  broken  clouds  of  the  dying 
storm.  And  then  came  Mars  and  Venus  forth  to  take  an  evening 
walk  over  their  azure  promenade,  perchance  to  talk  of  the  how  and 
when  rude  Vulcan  toiled  over  his  forge  to  make  for  them  a  net.  And 
anon,  in  all  her  cold  stateliness,  strode  Dian  forth  to  watch  the  acts 
of  all  night- walking  lovers,  and  to  bother  the  light-fingered  followers 
of  Mercury.  Is  it  not  a  glorious  sight  to  watch  the  change  from 
tun-set  till  the  stars  have  all  lighted  their  beacons  ?  To  watch  each 
shining  one,  as  it  springs  through  the  flimsy  web  of  twilight  and 
takes  its  stand  in  the  gemmed  hall  of  light,  as  some  fair  beauty  from 
behind  a  curtain  glides  suddenly  into  a  brilliant  ball-room  !  And 
then,  when  the  broad-faced  moon  comes  out  with  her  smiles,  loose- 
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flung  over  wood  and  wave,  walking  over  the  little  stars  without 
ceremony,  or  burying  them  in  an  oblivion  of  light,  is  not  the  change 
complete,  striking,  magnificent]  It  tells  us  Gt>D  is  here!  So 
thought  Ned  and  the  beautiful  Jewess,  as  they  leaned  over  the  taf- 
frail,  looking  at  a  duplicate  sky  that  lay  asleep  upon  the  watera, 
which  now  were  calm  as  an  infant's  slumbers. 

'  Edward,'*  said  the  Jewess,  as  they  thus  stood  in  lover-like  prox- 
imity, '  I  have  heard  men  speak,  and  have  oflentimes  read,  of  some 
'  bright  particular  star'  reigning  at  our  birth ;  and  that  that  star 
hovers  over  us  through  our  lives ;  sometimes  dim  and  sometimes 
bright.  Napoleon  thought  that  he  had  such  a  star.  I  have  been 
tempted  to  believe  in  this  Chaldean  theory.  Edward,  have  you  such 
a  Starr 

'  No,  lady !'  responded  the  youth ;  *  I  was  bom  on  a  wild  March 
night ;  and  when  I  came  upon  the  earth,  the  elements  were  all  in 
fierce  battle  and  deafening  turmoil.  There  toas  no  star  in  the  tiky 
when  I  teas  horn.  Clouds,  black  and  fearful,  hung  like  a  pall  of 
Nature's  saddest  weaving ;  the  winds  sane  loud  threatenings,  or 
shrieked  their  warnings  to  the  homeless  and  wandering.  The  red 
lightning's  glare,  as  it  fringed  the  ragged  zig-zag  clouds,  was  all 
the  light,  save  a  poor  taper's  feeble  glimmering,  that  welcomed  me 
to  earth.     No,  lady,  no !     I  have  no  star !' 

'  The  star  of  Hope  beameth  on  high  for  aU  to  gaze  upon,'  said 
she,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice,  that  sounded  like  flute-music  from  afar 
over  the  evening-hued  waters. 

*  For  what  have  I  to  hope,  fair  girl  1  A  life  of  peril,  toil  and 
hardship ;  a  death  suddenly  coming  on  the  ocean,  or  hours  of  linger- 
ing illness,  before  I  die,  in  some  noisome  hospital,  perchance  m  a 
foreign  clime,  with  want  and  misery  for  my  attendants  ]  Such,  alas ! 
is  too  oflen  the  fate  of  the  American  seaman ;  such,  lady !  may  be 
mine.' 

'  No,  oh  no  i'  exclaipied  the  feeling  girl,  while  lustrous  pearls 
hung  pendant  from  those  large  black  eyes  ;  '  no,  this  cannot,  must 
not  be.  You  must  leave  the  sea.  When  my  father  died,  he  left  me 
wealth;  and  Miriam  Dwyer  is  her  own  mistress.  Edward,  you 
must  leave  the  sea  !' 

*  Dear  Miriam  !  speak  not  so  wildly ;  we  are  both  children.' 

*  I  speak  not  wildly ;  you  are  the  saviour  of  my  life  — be  its  future 

Erotector.  You  are  alone — be  qo  no  longer.  Vf^e  are  young;  but 
.A  Fayette  married,  at  sixteen,  a  wife  younger  than  myself.  Did 
he  regret  that  marriage  when  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of  Olmutz  % 
Oh,  think  me  not  indelicate  ;  but  mine  is  the  poorer  to  render  you 
happy.     I  know  it  — r  I  feel  it.     Edward  —  we  love  /' 

*  VTe  do  /  —  but  it  cannot  be.  Generous,  grateful  girl !  I  cannot 
take  advantage  of  your  kindness.  When  years  have  tested  our 
hearts;   when  perchance  I  may  have  gained  a  name  and  place 

*  It  is  in  event*,  not  in  days  and  hours,  that  we  may  be  said  to  live  lon| ;'  and  the  erents  recorded 
in  my  last  chapter  had  done  more  to  strengthen  pur  knowledf  e  of;  and  feelinf  for  ead}  other,  thaa 
months  of  land-conpanionship.  These  records  are  true;  this  I  wish  the  reader  to  kapiw,  for  oar 
present  and  ftitvre  good  understanding. 
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among  the  knoion  of  earth ;  when  I  feel  myself  worthy  of  you,  then 
I  may  resume  this  theme  again ;  till  then,  dear  girl !  let  it  not  be 
resnmecL' 

She  easped  but  two  dear  precious  words  of  love  and  gratitude ; 
then  feu  famting  in  Ned's  arms,  and  was  borne  below. 


The  sun  looked  out  next  morning  on  a  sky  clear  as  an  unblem- 
ished pearL  The  waves  no  longer  wore  a  crest  of  snowy  foam ; 
deep,  cahn  and  blue,  they  rolled  on,  softly  as  heaves  a  maiden's 
breast  before  sighs  have  found  their  way  within  it.  And  then  came 
the  fresh  warm  south  wind  in  a  steady  breeze.  Soon  the  schooner's 
anchor  was  weighed ;  soon  fell  her  snowy  pinions  from  the  yards ; 
and  then  on  she  swept  like  some  graceful  queen  in  flowing  robes, 
gliding  with  noble  ease  over  an  azure  carpet.  Inside  the  reef,  over 
many  a  bed  of  branching  coral,  over  many  a  forest  of  sea-fans»  bore 
she  on  toward  the  north.  At  last,  when  the  Key  Biscayno  light- 
house loomed  up  from  Cape  Florida ^  she  again  sought  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  up  along  that  lovely  coast  she  sped 
full  swiftly.  When  the  wind  came  quartering  off  the  land,  the  sea 
bore  upon  its  heaving  breast  loads  of  perfume  from  the  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  and  the  myrtle-breath  nestled  in  its  waves.  There 
are  few  coasts  more  pleasant  to  sail  than  that  of  East  Florida.  The 
water  runs  deep  close  in-shore,  and  in  calm  weather  you  may  run 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  enjoying  all  the  rich  variety 
of  land  and  sea  scenery  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  foolish 
land-lubbers  have  IngrahamaticaUy  described  a  sea-voyage  as  being 
trumotonous  I  Are  the  outlines  of  peerless  beauty  monotonous  to 
the  blind  1  Is  the  eloquence  of  a  soul- winning  orator  monotonous 
to  an  idiot  1  Then,  reader,  from  these  deductions  take  my  opinion 
of  all  who  pronounce  a  sea-voyage  monotonous.  Have  we  not 
changes,  continual  variations  of  wind  and  weather,  requiring  a  cor- 
responding activity  on  the  part  of  those  on  board  ]  Have  we  not 
our  games  of  amusement,  as  varied  and  as  many  as  the  changes  in 
woman's  fickle  nature  %  Have  we  not  our  books  and  charts  ]  ^  Have 
we  not  instruments  to  trace  each  line,  and  give  a  place  and  name 
and  altitude  to  every  star  that  gems  heaven's  azure  concave  1  Have 
we  not  our  yam-spinning  circle  of  jovial  fellows,  our  brotherhood 
of  soul-joined,  heart-united  ones  ?  Have  we  not  our  hours  of  mer- 
riment and  our  times  of  peril ;  each  chasing  hard  upon  the  heels  of 
the  other  1  Do  not  the  sea-birds  give  us  music,  and  does  not  the 
mighty  '  voice  of  many  waters*  sing  our  nightly  lullaby  ?  Cannot 
we  lie  on  our  backs,  on  a  spare  studding-sail,  and  gazing  sky-ward, 
&ncy  every  shape  in  nature,  from  among  the  ever-changing,  wind- 
swept clouds  of  heaven  ]  Is  there  monotony  in  all  this  1  Go  to ! 
eo  to !  Show  me  the  dull  scribbler  in  his  musty  garret ;  cob- webs 
for  his  rigging,  dust  for  a  sweetener  to  his  atmosphere  ;  dirty  walls 
in  quarto  before  his  aching  eyes,  and  a  manuscript  for  which  he  *11 
scarce  get  enough  to  pay  for  the  crackers  and  cheese  which  has  fed 
his  flickering  life-lamp ;  and  then  I  '11  tell  you  if  there 's  fMmoUmy 
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afloat  or  ashore.  Ask  the  poor  factory  girl,  who  toils  fourteen  or 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  if  she  would  leave  that  endless 
heart-drying  loom,  to  cruise  upon  the  '  glad  waters  of  the  dark  blue 
sea  ;'  think  you  she  would  cry  monotony  then  1  Again  I  say,  Go 
to  !  ye  sea-sick  lubbers,  who  call  *  Grod's  mirror'  monotonous !  Ye 
are  worse  than  Atheists.  I  'm  wroth  with  the  whole  race  of  ye ; 
and  in  this  mood  I  '11  end  this  chapter.  '  Monotonous,'  indeed ! 
monotonous ! 

OHAFTKR    rtrTH. 

Reader,  we  '11  not  tell  you  of  the  passage  home,  or  how  the 
•Mary  C-— '  sped  in  her  wild  swiftness;  how  she  battled  the 
squalls  of  Hatteras,  and  Virginia's  stormy  capes;  but  you  may  &ncy 
yourself  standing,  a  few  days  after  the  time  of  our  last  chapter,  on 
Gloucester-point,  a  little  way  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
New-Year's  Day.  Look  city-ward.  See  how  toy  the  g^y  flags, 
the  many-colored  banners,  with  the  fresli  breeze  and  the  golden 
sun-beams.  Nature  lias  put  on  her  brightest  dress  of  the  season, 
and  met  the  young  year  with  a  smile  on  her  face ;  but,  as  you  look 
to  the  groves,  you  see  that  she  is  in  half-mourning  for  the  old  one, 
who  bore  away  her  green  leaves,  her  sweet  flowers.  Nature  smil- 
ing on  a  wintry  day,  is  like  Grief  laughing  at  a  funeral.  But,  look  I 
look  down  toward  the  island — Reedy  Island.  Do  you  not  see  a 
gallant  craft,  with  many  a  snowy  wing  outspread,  speeding  along 
the  glittering  river,  the  foam  curling  back  from  her  prow  1     It  is 

the  *  Mary  C .'     Her  trip  is  nearly  ended.     Come  on  board  of 

her,  reader;  does  not  her  appearance  invite  you  1  How  beautiful ! 
with  her  tall  tapering  masts  clothed  in  virgin  white,  from  the  deck 
up  even  to  their  peaks;  and  above  all,  our  beloved 'flower-flag' 
waving  as  if  it  knew  the  proud  destiny  of  the  nation  it  represents. 
And  then  how  smoothly  and  swiftly  glides  that  beauteous  craft 
through  the  still  waters,  as  if  she  was  skimming  over,  rather  than 
parting  them !  Beautiftil  and  gallant  was  she  after  whom  thou 
wast  named,  noble  craft! — but  not  more  so  than  thou  art  now  in 
thy  gala-dress  dancing  on  thine  own  element ! 

On  the  deck  stands  the  weather-bronzed  captain;  around  him  his 
passengers,  all  taking  a  gladsome  look  at  the  city.  Ned  too  is 
there ;  lie  stands  at  the  helm  guiding  the  schooner  with  easy  hand, 
and  by  his  side  is  Miriam  Dwyer,  the  lovely  Jewess.  Her  look  is 
sorrowful,  while  joy  sits  on  all  other  countenances.  She  is  sad,  for 
a  parting  is  near.  And  so  is  Ned,  though  he  has  other  reasons  for 
sadness.  He  is  approaching  a  city  where  but  a  few  short  days  be- 
fore he  left  a  father  whom  he  feared  but  respected,  a  mother  whom 
he  loved,  a  sister  whom  he  adored;  left  them  without  a  word  or  a 
tear.  And  T/iought  told  him  what  a  few  deys  might  have  wrought. 
Death  rides  on  a  swifter  chariot  than  Time ;  Death  hath  never  felt 
the  smile  of  Mercy ;  and  that  sister,  that  mother,  that  father,  where 
might  they  be  '?  Thought  to  the  absent  is  often,  alas !  too  often  a 
fearful  plague. 
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But  866 !  the  schooner  nears  the  city;  aloft  ily  the  ready  seamen, 
ready  to  fold  close  those  snowy  wings,  when  their  vessers  flight  is 
ended.  Now  they  pass  the  Navy- Y  ard,  and  then  glide  along  hy 
the  piers,  which  are  filled  with  gay  parties,  who  with  waving  'ker- 
chiem  and  scar&  shout  a  welcome  to  the  Homeward  Bound,  They 
are  at  the  foot  of  Pine-street;  the  captain  raises  his  trumpet:  'Stand 
hy/  he  shouts,  'sheets,  halliards,  clewlines  and  huntlines !  In  of  all 
cheerily!  furl  away,  boys;  make  snug,  and  then  come  down  to  the 
wharf  mstenings ! ' 

In  an  instant  every  spar  was  bare,  every  sail  was  almost  entirely 
hidden.  Still  under  her  head-way,  the  schooner  moved  gracefully 
on  past  Walnut  and  Chesnut-streets,  until  she  reached  Race-street, 
where,  with  one  turn  of  the  helm,  her  course  changed  and  she  floated 
in  a  moment  more  beside  the  wharf,  where  stood  her  owner, 
ready  to  ask,  '  What  luck  T  We  '11  let  him  and  the  captain  talk  of 
that,  while  we  follow  Ned  and  Miriam,  who  have  disappeared.  In 
the  schooner's  elegant  after-cabin,  he  sits,  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder.  Her  heavy  sobs  almost  choke  her  utterance,  but  hear 
her  words: 

*  Edward,  must  we  part  1  —  so  soon,  and  after  such  a  short  life  of 
happiness  1  It  will  break  my  heart !  You  saved  my  life  once  -^  oh ! 
save  it  now!' 

*  Dear  Miriam,  be  calm — be  womanly.  Absence,  distance,  time 
can. never  change  true  hearts.  Our  separation  will  not  be  etefrnal ; 
yet  for  a  time  we  must  indeed  part.     I  cannot  go  with  you  1' 

•Then  I  go  alone T  sobbed  the  poor  girl;  but  all  was  ready  for 
their  departure,  and  she  was  soon  called  to  join  her  friends.  The 
steamer  that  was  to  bear  her  away  lay  puffing  off  her  steam  like  a 
big  baby  of  Impatience  kicking  in  a  close  cradle;  and  soon  the 
party,  accompanied  by  Ned,  were  on  her  decks. 

'Dear  Edward!'  whispered  Miriam,  'write  to  me  in  Baltimore, 
and  after  that  in  Galveston,  Texas ;  and  remember  that  I  remain 
unmarried^  till  you — till  you  see  me.' 

Oh,  how  roseate  was  her  blushing  cheek,  how  liquid  her  soulful 
eyes,  as  she  said  this !  And  then  the  steamer's  bell  rang  its  startling 
peal,  and  to  those  lovers  it  seemed  the  death-knell  of  joy.  They 
parted.  He  sprang  ashore ;  the  steamer  backed  out,  then  dashed 
down  the  river  on  her  destined  course.  Slowly  and  with  down-cast 
eyes,  betokening  a  sad  and  thoughtful  heart,  Ned  walked  back  to- 
ward his  vessel. 

He  was  just  stepping  on  board,  without  noticing  who  stood  on 
the  deck,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  voice  which  made  him  start 
convulsively.     It  was  stem,  cold  and  harsh ;  it  was  his ^^7*^'*  tone. 

*  So,  Sir !  you  have  returned  1  I  suppose  you  are  sick  of  the  sea, 
and  are  willing  to  ask  my  forgiveness ;  and,  if  I  permit  you  to  come 
home,  to  do  as  Ivnsh,  not  as  you  will — eh  V 

*  No,  Sir,*  answered  Nedy  calmly  but  proudly ;  '  no.  Sir ;  I  ask  no 
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home  from  you ;  I  have  found  a  dearer  home  on  the  breast  of  the 
glorious  ocean ;  cordial  friends  and  honest  men  share  with  me  my 
oaken  dwelling ;  and,  Sir,  none  here  dare  strike  me ;  no  one  wtndd 
strike  me ;  they  all  love  me  too  dearly.' 

*Is  this  your  choice,  degenerate  boy! — a  life  of  hardship  and 
peril  shared  with  such  associates;  is  this  the  life  which  you  choose, 
m  preference  to  one  of  luxury  and  ease,  where  you  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  study  ]' 

*  Father,  a  life  of  honor  with  these  rough  men,  a  life  of  peril  and 
hardship,  in  preference  to  a  life  of  luxury,  where  in  a  fit  of  hasty 
anger  I  may  be  struck  to  the  earth, 'like  some  refractory  slave;  any 
life,  Sir,  but  that!' 

*  Boy  !  do  you  know  my  power  and  my  rightful  authority  ]  Do 
you  know  that  I  could  drag  you  home  tied  like  a  felon,  and  lock 
you  there]* 

*  Sir,  do  so !  Bind  me  and  bar  me ;  but  remember,  no  locks, 
bonds  or  bars  can  bind  my  spirit.  It  is  free ;  free  as  the  glad  al- 
batross that  skims  far  and  wide  over  the  ocean,  and  sleeps  when  it 
listeth  on  the  bosom  of  the  wave  that  feeds  it.  Exercise  *your 
'rightful  authority,'  Sir,  if  you  choose;  but  bind  me  strong  and  bar 
me  well.  I  love  the  ocean  !  The  sea  is  my  home ;  and  beware. 
Sir,  lest  I  seek  it  again,  in  spite  of  bolts  and  bars.  Love  like  mine 
defies  both.' 

'  Boy !  it  is  well !  You  have  chosen !  Never  enter  my  house 
again.  From  this  moment  I  disinherit  you  for  ever!  Not  one  far- 
thing of  mine  shall  ever  cross  your  palm !  Now,  Sir,  enjoy  your 
*  prospects' — enjoy  your  'associations  !' ' 

*  It  is  well,  my  father — father  no  longer !  I  have  anticipated 
your  kind  disinheritance.  Since  you  disgraced  me  with  a  bloWf  I 
have  not  borne  your  name.  My  energies,  my  hopes,  my  ambition, 
and  all  of  the  man  which  God  has  given  me,  wul  carry  me  alone 
through  the  world.  ^Resurgam'  is  my  motto — independence  my 
character!  Farewell,  Sir;  yoii  might  have  made  me  all  you  could 
have  wished — now  I  will  make  myself  P 

The  father  turned  sternly  away  and  strode  up  the  wharf.  The 
son  turned  tearfully  around  toward  the  captain,  who  met  him  with 
open  arms: 

*  Ned,  cheer  up,  my  boy!'  said  he;  *J'Z/  be  your  father  now. 
Cheer  up !  We  sail  to-morrow,  with  a  load  of  flour  for  Rio  de 
Janerio.  If  you  want  any  thing,  run  down  to  my  locker  and  get 
some  money,  and  go  ashore  and  buy  it ;  there  's  the  key.  Come, 
boy !  do  n't  be  down-hearted.  Grief  is  like  an  anchor  in  the  hold, 
where  it  can  't  be  got  at ;  it  only  weighs  down  the  ship,  without 
being  of  any  use  !' 

Ned  brightened  up ;  he  felt  that  he  was  not  friendless,  but  he  did 
so  long  to  see  his  sister  and  mother !  Alas !  that  sister  cared  not 
for  him,  though  he  loved  her  so  dearly.  Her  aim  was  to  supplant 
him  in  parental  affection.  Her  hatred  was,  oh  God  !  how  wmaiU' 
rail     Butitt/«w/ 

But  a  truce  to  sadness,  atid  ho !  for  the  merry  sea ! 
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STANZAS. 

My  love  is  now  no  earthly  love, 

No  perishable  form ; 
The  one  I  worship  dwells  above 

The  sunshine  and  the  storm  : 
Her  image  in  my  heart  is  warm, 

Though  none  would  know  *i  was  there, 
So  many  years  have  passed  since  she 

Went  to  breathe  heavenly  air. 

Bat  lately,  wandering  in  a  wood, 

I  caught  within  a  brook 
Which  mirrored  that  dark  neighborhood. 

The  sadness  of  my  look ; 
Reading  therein,  as  in  a  book. 

The  story  of  my  life, 
I  saw  the  world  had  naught  for  me ; 

Father  —  nor  friend  — nor  wife. 

Too  much  among  my  kind  I  dwell  — 

Their  thoughts  are  none  of  mine  ; 
And  such  companionship  is  hell 

To  one  remembering  thine. 
All  pleasures  —  friendship,  music,  wine  — 

Come  coldly  to  my  heart ; 
From  noisy  mirth  I  steal  to  walk 

Where  thou  so  silent  art 

Oft  in  the  ruder  glare  of  noon. 

Amid  the  hurrying  crowd, 
I  see  thy  grave  beneath  the  moon. 

And  thee  within  thy  shroud : 
And  when  the  voice  of  men  is  loud. 

Amid  the  roar  I  stop. 
And  hear  again  the  rooty  clods 

On  thy  smooth  coffin  drop. 

Such  fancies  token,  I  am  told, 
A  weak,  distempered  brain ; 

And  often,  ere  the  limbs  are  old. 
The  mind  begins  to  wane. 

There  is  a  mansion  where  th'  insane 
In  guarded  chambers  dwell ; 

Oft  on  its  walls  I  gaze,  and  say, 

*  Is  there  a  vacant  cell  ?* 

But  there  is  yet  one  dwelling-place, 
Which  I  would  rather  choose  ; 

'Tis  where  on  thy  sharp,  jnarble  face 
Drip  the  slow-soaking  dews. 

I  wander  there  alone  to  muse. 
The  church-yard's  frequent  guest. 

And  leaning  on  thy  tomb-stone,  sigh, 

*  When  shall  I,  too,  have  rest?* 

VOL.   XXVII.  6 
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THE      NEW      PHILOSOPHY. 


BT     TUB     AKCn-BCMBOO. 


TBEAT8  OF  SACKS:  AND  OF  SACKS.  THE  SACK  DEOENERATB, 

'LxTTLK  Bo-PXBP  ha«  lost  b«r  sheep. 

And  can't  tell  where  to  find  them: 
Leave  them  alone,  and  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  them. 

'Little  Bo-peep  fell  fast  asleep, 

And  dreampt  she  hoard  them  bleatinffi 
But  when  she  awoke,  she  fbund  it  a  joke, 
For  still  they  were  all  fleeting. 

'Then  up  she  took  her  little  crook, 

Determin'd  for  to  find  them; 
She  found  them  indeed,  but  it  made  ker  heart  bleed, 
For  they  'd  left  all  their  tails  behind  'em.' 

MoTBa»  Ooora. 

A  MISFORTUNE  similar  to  the  one  so  touchingly  described  by  that 
sublime  poetess,  Mother  Goose,  has  befallen  the  Arch-Humbug  in 
the  case  of  that  portion  of  his  flock  wearing  the  Sack  Degenerate. 
They  have  *  le/h  all  their  tails  behind  'em  /' 

What  then  is  the  Sack  Degenerate  ? 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  emphatically  a  *  runty'  scion  of  the  pa- 
rent Sack  Proper.  It  resembles  the  latter  in  some  respects,  but  it 
fits  closer  to  the  figure,  and  is  considerably  shorter.  .  If  the  inside 
coat  of  a  man  show  itself  below  his  sack,  or  if  wearing  no  inside 
coat  his  sack  is  barely  sufiicient  for  the  preservation  of  decency, 
then  may  you  safely  pronounce  it  one  of  the  *  Degenerate.'  This 
variety  bears  about  the  same  relation  to  the  former  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance as  does  broccoli  to  the  cauliflower. 

The  Sack  Degenerate  usually  makes  its  appearance  upon  a  man 
a  year  afl;er  the  Sack  Proper.  This  fact  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
account  for.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that  men  wear  the  large 
sack  one  year,  and  economize  the  next  in  the  scant  one ;  but  for  my 
part  I  would  rather  stint  myself  in  fire,  or  food,  than  in  cloth ;  I 
would  prefer  depriving  myself  of  a  little  amusement,  or  of  a  party 
or  two,  to  making  my  appearance  in  the  street  in  the  semblance  of 
an  overgrown  school-boy.  Again,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  nature 
has  operated  in  this  case  as  in  every  other,  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium of  things :  if  she  gives  us  a  remarkably  fine  crop  one  summer, 
we  often  see  the  harvest  fall  short  in  the  next.  Thirdly,  I  have 
occasionally  imagined  that  the  sack  may  in  its  nature  resemble 
certain  plants,  which  will  flourish  very  well,  and  grow  luxuriantly 
for  one  season,  but  after  that  become  weak  and  puny ;  or  many 
imported  seeds,  which  for  one  year  produce  fine  plants  which  per- 
haps arrive  at  maturity,  but  the  seeds  gathered  from  them  will  grow 
up  into  poor,  spindly,  insignificant  caricatures  of  vegetable  life. 

The  Sack  Proper  may  be  likened  to  a  Doctor  Johnson,  the  Sack 
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Degenerate  to  his  Boswell.  A  sound  turnip,  and  one  that  has  been 
frozen  and  thawed,  may  represent  the  two  garments.  If  the  Sack 
Degenerate  be  not  a  stunted  variety  of  the  genus  Sack,  it  is  a  base, 
contemptible  imitation  of  the  pea-jacket  of  the  seamen. 

These  gentlemen  in  short  sacks  invariably  bring  to  my  remem- 
.  brance  Rabelais's  *  ten  thousand  panniers  full  of  bob-tailed  devils.' 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  them  of  being  disciples  of  Lord  Monboddo, 
who,  supposing  with  him,  that  in  the  lapse  of  time,  and  amid  the 
various  mutations  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  primitive  tail  of  the 
genus  homo  has  been  gradually  worn  away  and  eradicated,  (till  at 
length  it  has  totally  disappeared  and  left  not  a  trace  behind,)  wish 
in  like  manner  to  get  rid  of  the  artificial  tail  of  the  outward  man. 
Strange  that  any  human  being  should  be  visited  with  an  inclination 
to  resemble  a  bull-terrier ! 

This  propensity  to  dock,  which  appears  to  be  inherent  in  our 
nature,  and  confined  to  us  alone,  we  have  seen  exercised  in  the 
horse,  the  sheep,  and  other  domestic  animals ;  but  no  one  could 
ever  have  dreampt  that  man  himself  would  under  any  circumstan- 
ces become  the  victim  of  the  passion.  All  the  indignities  we  inflict 
upon  the  brute  creation  man  has  hitherto  been  privileged  from. 
Now  that  we  and  our  clothes  are  threatened  with,  yea!  made 
subject  to,  one,  and  not  the  least,  of  these  injuries,  it  hath  become 
the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  resist  this  innovation.  Ye  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind,  ye  know  not  what  ye  do!  It  is  not  the  mere 
cutting  off  of  three,  or  six,  or  eight  inches  of  cloth,  that  I  exclaim 
against ;  that  shoi^ld  not  move  my  steadfast  soul.  But  what  I  fear, 
is  this ;  that  if  this  fashion  extend  itself  among  all  classes,  we  shall 
become  a  nation  of  conceited  men  ! 

Tailors — where  are  ye  1  Why  do  ye  not  raise  your  voices,  and 
protest  against  this  saving  of  cloth,  this  libel  upon  the  taste  of  the 
age  1  Let  us  return  if  you  will  to  the  doublet  and  the  cloak ;  but 
away  vdth  this  mockery  of  a  tail,  this  termination  which  ends  where 
it  ought  not !  Let  us  be  tail-less  animals,  or  animals  with  decent 
tails !  Let  us  approximate  to  the  untrimmed  game-cock,  not  to 
the  conceited  and  curly-tailed  drake ! 

I  am  convinced  that  a  short  tail  is  an  indication  of  conceit  in  man 
or  any  other  animal.  A  docked  horse,  I  am  positive,  is  a  much 
more  conceited  beast  than  a  long-tailed  one.  The  ape  with  merely 
an  abbreviated  attempt  at  a  tail,  or  the  pig  with  a  concise  and  spi- 
ral one,  is  a  much  more  distinguished  animal,  in  his  own  opinion, 
than  is  the  lordly  tiger  or  princely  lion,  possessing  (to  speak  scientifi- 
cally,) a  much  more  considerably  produced  caudal  extremity.  By 
the  way,  it  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  M.  Granville,  the  illustra- 
tor of  La  Fontaine's  fables,  has  almost  invariably  depicted  the  dock- 
ed, short-tailed,  or  tail-less  animals  in  a  garment  which  is  an  exact 
representation  of  the  Sack  Degenerate,  while  he  has  given  to  the 
long-tailed  beasts  a  coat  corresponding,  or  a  wide  and  flowing 
mantle.     Did  he  perceive  the  analogy  ] 

Look  at  the  wren.  He  is  unquestionably  the  most  pert  and  con- 
ceited of  all  birds.     And  why  ]     He  cannot  help  being  so;  the  dis- 
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position  arises  from  his  short  tail ;  it  is  his  destiny,  indicated  by  his 
tail ;  written  on  it  by  nature,  in  characters  not  to  be  misinterpreted. 
Any  one  who  never  saw  the  bird  before,  could  read  his  character 
without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  Wilson,  or  Audubon,  or  any- 
body else. 

The  tail  of  any  animal  is  in  my  opinion  intimately  connected 
with,  and  a  sort  of  expositor,  (infallible,  if  we  can  but  hit  upon  the 
correct  principles  of  judging  therefrom,)  of  his  moral  and  mtellec- 
tual  faculties.  Why,  if  it  be  not  so,  do  scientific  men  always  de- 
scribe the  size  of  a  beast  or  bird,  by  giving  the  length  from  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  the  very  centre  of  the  parts  in  which  the  mental  facul- 
ties are  supposed  to  reside,  the  middle  of  the  visage,  the  organ  on 
which  depends  much  of  its  expression,  to  what? — to  the  end  of  the 
tail — rthe  end,  mark! — comprehending  that  member  from  its  very 
beginning,  from  its  first  rudiment,  to  that  undefinable  point  where 
it  fades  away  into  nought — the  wliole  tail,  showing  that  they  attach 
infinite  importance  to  that  perquisite,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  beasts. 

How  did  the  ass  of  old,  or  as  others  have  it,  the  Devil,  evince  his 
surpassing  conceit  and  absurdity  ]  By  painting  his  tail  sky-blue. 
*Neat  but  not  gaudy!*  as  he  pithily  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
effect  of  the  decoration.  Why  did  he  exercise  his  taste  in  color- 
ing upon  his  tail,  rather  than  his  ears,  or  his  hoofs,  or  any  other 
part  of  him?  Why  did  Shakspeare  speak  of  a  *rat  without  a 
tail,'  but  as  meaning  a  monster  destitute  of  the  very  essence  and 
insignia  of  his  race  1  What  would  become  of  a  fish  without  his 
tail?  Would  he  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  every  current,  little  better 
than  a  ship  without  a  rudder?  Would  a  Canadian  carman  swear 
so  much,  so  fast,  and  so  long  in  bad  French,  were  the  tail  of  his  cart 
prohibited  ?  No,  no !  A  thousand  times,  no !  Doth  not  much  de- 
pend on  the  tail  of  the  kite ;  is  it  not  in  truth  the  most  important 
member  thereof?  Who  would  take  any  notice  of,  or  trouble  his 
head  about,  a  comet  without  a  tail  ?  Sages  might  sit  up  to  watch 
the  peregrinations  of  such  a  wandering  light;  they  might  be  all  agog 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  But  what  would  we  common 
people  think  about  it?  A  cmnet  without  a  tail!  Disgraceful!  Im- 
modest!    Do  n*t  speak  of  it! 

It  is  true,  that  astronomers  say,  that  when  a  comet  approaches 
very  close  to  the  sun,  the  tail  is  no  longer  discernible.  This  fact 
they  explain  by  very  learned  reasons,  overlooking  altogether,  (as 
sages  will,)  the  simple  solution  of  the  problem,  which  I  take  upon 
myself  the  merit  of  having  originated,  the  supposition  that  it  is  burnt 
off  by  the  excessive  heat  that  we  may  imagine  to  exist  there.  What 
more  natural  and  reasonable  than  this  presumption?  And  yet  I 
doubt  not  that  jealous  rival  philosophers  will  ridicule  the  idea. 
The  tail  appears  gradually  again,  I  confess,  as  the  comet  recedes 
from  the  source  of  light  and  heat ;  but  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
it  grows  out  again,  just  like  our  nails  or  hair  under  the  like  circum- 
stances. The  Komans  were  undoubtedly  of  this  opinion,  as  I  judge 
from  their  calling  the  tail  of  a  comet,  *  comae,*  the  hair;  the  comet 
itself,  'Stella  crinita,*  long-haired  star.  Now,  adopting  this  solution 
as  the  true  one,  and  applying  the  same  system  of  reasoning  to  Sacks 
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Degenerate,  we  arrive  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  gar- 
ments have  at  some  period,  more  or  less  remote,  been  scorched  / 

The  mystery  is  a  mystery  no  longer ;  we  comprehend  instantly 
the  cause  of  the  brevity  of  the  Sack  Degenerate.  Behold  now^,  and 
marvel,  how  one  branch  of  universal  philosophy  illustrates  another; 
how  every  variety  of  human  knowledge,  bears  upon  every  other 
variety !  Behold  with  admiration,  how  the  greatest  and  earliest  of 
sciences  comes  in  its  direst  extremity  to  the  aid  of  the  least  and  the 
latest,  of  which  I  am  the  great  prophet  and  supporter! 

How  could  the  gentlemen  wearers  of  sacks,  have  burnt  the  tails 
of  them  1  Only  by  venturing  them  too  near  the  fire,  as  the  comets 
have  done.  Why  did  they  so  ]  To  warm  their  hands.  Very  well ; 
now  be  attentive,  for  I  am  coming  to  the  very  pith  of  my  argument. 
I  am  concentrating,  like  Burke,  all  my  examples  and  illustrations 
on  one  single  point,  and  if  you  lose  the  thread  one  moment  now, 
you  are  dished,  without  hope  of  redemption.  To  this  point  I  have 
been  tending  slowly  but  surely,  as  the  current  of  the  Niagara  river 
to  the  falls,  ever  since  the  beginning.  I  have  now  arrived  at  the 
*  jumping-off  place  ;'  so,  prepare  !  prepare  !  prepare  !  Follow  me 
boldly,  firmly  !  Hold  fast  to  my  skirts,  like  Don  Cleofas  de  Zam- 
buUo  to  those  of  Asmodeus,  lest  ye  fall,  and  perish  in  the  confusion ! 

It  is  a  time-honored  and  undisputed  principle  in  the  considera- 
tion of  mankind,  that  it  is  a  very  rare  circumstance  to  find  any  btU  a 
conceited  man  approaching  the  fire  with  a  great-coat  or  sack  de- 
generate on  his  back,  for  the  purpose  of  warming  his  hands.  The 
very  act  itself  is  admitted  as  proof  presumptive,  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, of  conceit ;  a  masonic  sign,  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  initiated. 
The  vulgar  Englishman  always  does  this.  The  vulgar  Englishman 
is  the  very  personification  of  conceit.  The  vulgar  Englishman,  (as 
do  his  imitators,)  invariably  wears  one  of  these  docked  garments. 
Ergo,  the  garment  in  question,  the  Sack  Degenerate,  is  an  almost 
infallible  indication  of  this  foible  of  the  mind.  *  Quod  erat  demon- 
strandum,' as  Euclid  hath  it.  Verily,  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
all  things  is  the  same. 

Proud  as  I  am  of  this  lecture,  as  a  model  of  reasoning,  I  cannot 
help  sighing  to  think  that  it  will  find  many  imitators.  Why  will  not  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  take  example  from  the  lucid  and  convincing  ar- 
guments, the  concise  and  elegant  logic,  displayed  in  this  perform- 
ance ]  Wedded  to  precedents,  slaves  of  technicalities,  stubborn  in 
their  conceit,  they  refuse  to  be  taught,  and  scoff  at  improvement. 
Let  them  go  their  ways.  But  oh  !  what  an  extraordinary  and  supe- 
rior lawyer  I  should  have  made  ! 

The  only  possible  plea  in  my  opinion  in  excuse  of  this  enormity, 
or  rather  prodigy ;  this  coat  that  is  not  a  coat,  but  a  sort  of  under- 
shirt stretched  out  and  worn  in  the  wrong  place  ;  is  that  of  econ- 
omy !  If  any  can  afford  to  buy  no  better,  let  him  purchase  one  of 
these ;  but  Heaven  have  mercy  on  his  miserable  family,  or  if  he  have 
mo  family,  on  his  miserable  self!  He  receives  my  sincere  commis- 
eration :  I  do  not  wish  to  insult  him  by  extending  the  sympathy 
which  may  not  be  desired,  but  I  repeat  it  again,  I  pity  him.  Cold 
must  be  the  heart  of  that  man  who  does  not  I 
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Have  none  of  the  gentlemen  wearing  the  Sack  Degenerate  ever 
observed  a  cat  licking  and  pawing  her  tail  on  a  summer's  after- 
noon ]  What  is  the  object  of  the  process  1  Every  fool  can  under- 
stand that  she  licks  it  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  washing  it,  but 
not  every  wise  man  even  knows  why  she  paws  it.  The  vulgar  and 
commonly-received  opinion  is,  that  she  does  so  with  the  intention  of 
drying  it,  of  squeezing  out  the  moisture.  Very  plausible,  but  not  the 
true  solution.  Some  philosophers  have  supposed  that  by  the  opera- 
tion she  excites .  a  current  of  electricity,  which  causes  a  pleasant 
sensation,  while  not  a  few  dull  people  have  declared  that  she  amuses 
herself  in  that  manner,  merely  for  Want  of  something  better  to  do, 
and  have  urged,  in  support  of  their  opinion,  that  if  a  mouse  appear, 
she  instantly  ceases  from  her  employment.  But  I  affirm,  and  will 
maintain  against  all  comers,  that  her  manipulations  are  to  be  attri« 
buted  entirely  to  her  desire  of  lengthening  out  her  tail  and  preserv- 
ing it  supple.  Now,  why  may  not  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
take  the  hint  ?     It  is  marvellous  that  necessity  has  not  before  thid 

fiven  them  the  wit  to  discover  of  themselves,  that  by  dint  of  pulling 
aily  the  skirts  of  their  coats,  they  may  induce  them  to  hang  down 
a  little  lower,  or  at  least  break  them  of  a  habit  they  have  of  stick- 
ing straight  out  behind,  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  part  company 
with  their  owners. 

Not  to  be  scandalous,  I  have  seen  in  the  streets  some  Sacks  De- 
generate, the  tails  of  which  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  the  remem- 
brance of  those  figures  which  almost  every  one  in  hi6  time  has 
constructed  out  of  paper,  and  which,  from  time  immemorial,  by  a 
great  stretch  of  imagination,  have  been  universally  recognized 
among  children  as  true,  undoubted  chickens.  Oh  !  that  I  possessed 
the  caricaturing  pencil  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci !  Then  would  I  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  appearance  which  words  cannot  adequately  de- 
scribe. 

If  cheated  by  their  tailors,  these  gentlemen  all  must  acknowledge 
to  be  the  victims  of  a  relentless  destiny,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
well-principled  jury  would  award  damages  to  a  tailor,  in  case  of  an 
assault  and  battery,  in  consequence  of  his  sending  home  to  a  man 
such  a  garment.  The  making  of  it  amounts,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, to  a  libel  on  a  gentleman's  figure  ;  and  it  is  a  principle  of  law 
that  no  man  shall  profit  by  his  own  misdemeanor ;  so  that  it  might 
perhaps  even  b6  adjudged  that  no  man  should  be  expected  to  pay 
for  a  back  Degenerate.  I  hope,  however,  that  such  a  decision  may 
never  be  made,  lest  they  become  too  popular. 

If  it  be  really  the  desire  of  the  wearers  of  the  Sack  Degenerate 
that  their  vestments  should  be  cut  in  that  peculiar  mode,  there  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said,  except  that  I  pronounce  their  taste  to  be 
unnatural,  artificial,  perverted,  monstrous  and  unhallowed  ;  their 
course  to  be  calculated  to  undermine  and  subvert  the  foundations  of 
all  beauty  and  gracefulness  in  dress.  That  it  is  not  a  natural  taste, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  proceedings  of  the  sailor  when  he  arrives 
in  port  after  a  long  cruise.  His  first  ambition,  (after  having  a  spree,) 
is  to  make  his  appearance  in  a  long-tail  coat ;  his  second,  to  nde  in 
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a  hack.  That  it  is  not  an  elegant  taste,  the  example  of  Jim  Crow, 
the  most  exquisite  of  all  negroes,  sufficiently  proves.  I  need  scarcely 
say,  that  I  allude  to  his  choice  of  a  *  Umg-tojl  blue.'  Furthermore, 
it  if  a  vulgar  taste.  Else  why  do  we  speak  so  contemptuously  of 
the  *  tag,  rag  and  hoh'taiV  of  the  earth,  meaningthereby  the  extreme 
vulgar,  the  very  off-scouring  of  humanity  1  Does  not  this  evince 
the  universal  opinion  in  all  time  of  the  vulgarity  of  short  tails  ] 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  have  done.  Error  in  all  ages  hath  been 
anxious  to  make  converts,  and  persevering  in  extending  itself. 
These  gentlemen  may  be  presumed  to  be  desirous  of  gaining  pro- 
selytes to  their  system.  Like  the  tail-less  fox  in  the  fable,  they  would 
probably  like  to  see  the  whole  of  their  race  suffering  under  the  same 
mfliction.  For  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  that 
I  have  an  innate  respect  for  a  long,  old-fashioned,  snuff-colored  or 
blue  broadcloth  great-coat.  I  am  really  persuaded  that  I  would  not 
be  afraid  to  lend  money  (if  it  were  abundant  with  me,)  to  a  man  that 
dared  to  wear  such  a  garment ;  I  am  always  interested  in  such  a 
person  by  an  unaccountable  sympathy ;  my  heart  yearns  toward  him, 
as  kindred  spirit.  I  have  no  objection  to  a  man's  wearing  a  linen 
jacket  in  summer;  but  as  for  these  mongrels,  these  abortions,  these 
detestable  Sacks  Degenerate,  they  find  no  favor  in  my  eyes. 

I  am  not  for  them,  nor  they  for  me.  I  say,  down  with  them,  and 
down  with  all  conceited  men  !  I  call  upon  you,  ye  old-fashioned  peo- 
ple, to  aid  me  in  resisting  this  new-fangled  invention;  I  call  upon  you, 
ye  gentlemen,  that  have  good  figures,  set  your  faces  against  this 
graceless  garment ;  I  call  upon  you,  ye  gentlemen  with  bad  figures, 
use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  put  down  this  coat,  which  makes  you 
look  ten  times  worse ;  I  call  upon  you,  ye  princes  and  potentates  of 
the  fashionable  world ;  let  us  summon  a  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  tails  entire ;  I  call  upon  ye,  all  good 
citizens ;  let  us  have  a  meeting  in  the  park,  and  protest  against 
and  '  take  measures'  to  check  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  foreign 
principles  and  foreign  influence  in  our  blessed  country,  through  the 
medium  of  Sacks  Degenerate  ! 
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A  LiviNO  statue,  whence  a  soul  has  fled, 

A  shattered  form  of  the  Eternal  stands 

Proud  in  his  agrony,  though  Hope  is  dead ; 

Silent  and  thoughtless,  mid  Ldfe's  high  commands, 

The  cold  stem  skeleton  of  Thought  is  there, 

And  sickly  fancies  o'er  his  features  stray 

Through  lines  where  huming  tears  have  seared  their  way : 

A  living  grave,  a  palace  of  Despair. 

How  round  his  hrain  unhallowed  fancies  rave ! 

The  chamel  of  a  thousand  glorious  thoughts. 

Where  ghostly  fears  dance  on  their  blighted  grave  ; 

Cold  Memory  hides  them  with  a  thousand  blots. 

His  life,  whence  all  has  fled  that  could  not  die, 

Is  like  a  tearlMB  wo  or  some  dim,  Bightlets  eye ! 
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THE         OLD         TEAR. 


*  On  thou  great  Movement  of  the  UniTene, 
Or  Chan^,  or  Flight  of  Time,  for  je  are  one ! 
That  bearest,  silently,  thia  -rialble  scene 
Into  Night's  shadow  and  the  streaming  raya 
Of  atarllght,  whither  art  thoa  bearing  ane  T 
I  feel  the  mighty  current  sweep  me  on. 
Yet  know  not  whither.    Man  foretells  afte 
The  courses  of  the  stars :  the  Tery  hour 
He  knows,  when  they  ehall  darken  or  grow  bright : 
Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  sorrow  and  of  death 
Come  uaforewamed.'  Bxtj^mt. 


Onward,  still  blindly  onward  urgingr, 

With  booming  voice  sublime, 
One  fragment  more  falls,  downward  surging, 

Into  the  Gulf  of  Time  ; 
Falls,  with  a  sound  of  wo  and  groaning 

From  its  retumless  host, 
As,  with  a  sad  and  grievous  moanmg, 

The  year  gives  up  the  ghost. 


All  frosted  o'er  with  rime,  and  hoary, 

Time  droops  his  palsied  head ; 
From  his  thronged  realms  is  heard  his  story. 

The  story  of  the  dead : 
See  how  his  path  is  tracked  with  sadness, 

With  scenes  of  poignant  grief ; 
Some  fainting  in  their  hour  of  gladness. 

Some  in  the  ripened  sheaf. 


Over  her  first-bom  yearned  a  mother ; 

How  deep,  how  rich  her  joy ! 
Swift  fell  the  gloom  her  joys  to  smother, 

Death  came  and  claimed  the  boy  : 
One  hour  her  breast  was  as  a  fountain 

That  bore  Love's  rosy  glow. 
The  next,  it  heaved  beneath  a,mountain 

Of  overwhelming  wo  ! 


A  dreamer,  almost  faint  with  blisses, 

Gazed  on  his  plighted  love  ; 
Such  raptures  blended  in  their  kisses 

As  have  their  home  above : 
A  night  of  darkness  and  of  sorrow 

Rolled  on  its  sombre  tide. 
And  when  he  woke  to  hail  the  morrow, 

The  angels  had  his  bride ! 
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I  looked ;  a  yoath  of  noble  bearing 

Surveyed  Life's  battle-field ; 
Among  the  foremost,  danger  daring, 

He  entered  —  not  to  yield : 
Into  the  fray  impetuous  rushing, 

With  bold  and  flashing  eye. 
Ambition  his  proud  features  flushing. 

He  went  to  win  —  or  die ! 


Love,  Hope  and  Valor  in  him  burning, 

Broad,  bright  and  high  his  aim. 
He  thought,  fsoxa.  victor  fields  returning, 

A  loving  heart  to  claim. 
One  weeper  more  !    The  broken-hearted 

Bends  o'er  a  fresh-turned  sod, 
His  soaring  spirit  has  departed 

To  meet  its  Maker,  God  ! 


I  saw  an  ancient  man  and  holy, 

A  Soldier  of  the  Cross, 
Who  at  his  Saviour's  feet  knelt  lowlyi 

And  deemed  earth's  honors  dross ; 
Whose  cheek,  although  his  head  was  hoary, 

Still  wore  its  youthful  bloom, 
Go,  full  of  years  and  Christian  glory, 

Down  to  the  silent  tomb. 


We  cannot  but  lament,  with  weeping. 

Mortality's  last  claim. 
While  memory  has  the  deeds  in  keeping 

That  sanctify  his  name. 
Oh !  such  as  he  make  up  the  leaven 

That  gives  the  world  its  worth  ; 
And  great  the  gain  to  hun  and  Heaven, 

That  is  such  loss  to  Earth  I 


Brimful  of  gloomy  thoughts,  and  saddening, 

The  Old  Year  breathes  its  last  ; 
The  only  feeling  left  that 's  gladdening. 

Is,  that  its  cares  are  past. 
High  hopes,  wild  joys,  and  earnest  dreammg 

Along  its  track  are  spread, 
And  even  Fancy's  fondest  scheming 

Lies  mingled  with  the  dead. 


And  I,  whose  heart  with  hopes  was  throbbing 

One  little  year  ago, 
Now  in  lone  desolation  sobbing. 

Mourn  for  their  overthrow : 
The  burning  thought,  whose  vivid  flashes 

Were  kindled  in  my  breast, 
Elxpiring  now,  sinks  into  ashes, 

And  leaves  me  all  unWost  ^  Eo»«Ttr*xA 
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ADVENTURES     OF     A     Y  A  N.K  E  E-D  O  O  D  L  E. 


CBAPTXR     rinar. 


I  GUESS  \re  may  as  well  go  right  into  the  midst  of  matters  at 
once.  You  see  there  is  no  use  of  defining  one's  position,  like  mem- 
bers of  congress  from  the  back  states  and  territories,  nor  of  standing 
Btock-still  on  the  threshold  of  a  great  man's  house,  as  that  poor  clown 
Billops  of  Shawneetown  did,  frightened  at  the  shadows  of  Corin- 
thian columns.  Never  hold  the  door  ajar,  to  keep  those  on  the 
inside  or  outside  in  expectancy  to  catch  an  ear-ache  or  get  their  death 
a-cold.  Whether  you  go  into  a  man's  house,  or  write  a  book,  or 
propose  a  question  of  marriage  to  one  of  the  sweetest,  sweetest, 
sweetest  daughters  of  Adam,  make  yourself  perfectly  sure  you  are 
correct,  and  then,  as  the  wisdom  of  the  departed  Crockett  has  be- 
queathed to  us,  *  Gro  ahead  '/  I  will  simply  premise,  in  the  outset,  that 
the  writer  of  this  was  educated  at  a  Yankee-Doodle  College  at  New- 
Haven,  and  consequently  ought  to  be  able  to  prepare  these  documents ; 
for  my  friend  was  without  any  education,  but  the  jack-knife  of  Nature 
had  whittled  him  to  so  fine  a  point  of  intellectual  acuteness  that  polar 
logic  could  not  have  sharpened  him,  nor  all  the  metaphysics  of  the 
schools,  from  Propaganda  College,  where  Jesuits  are  educated,  down 
to  G-reen-Hill  Seminary,  founded  by  the  late  Ichabod  Crane.  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  placed  in  a  different  category,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  country  of  my  birth.  For  in  spite  of  the  disguises  of  education, 
and  the  effect  which  it  has  to  crack  off  the  salient  points  and  angles 
of  a  man's  character ;  to  smooth  his  roughness,  chisel  away  his  nose, 
and  bring  his  whole  face  to  a  womanly  smoothness,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  I  shall  have  the  art  to  conceal  the  art  of  the  bom  Yankee ; 
for  echo  is  not  more  true  to  the  voice  which  dashes  against  the  Green 
Mountains  than  Nature  is  to  reply  to  her  own  instincts.  If  you  call 
Hylas,  *  Hylas'  is  reechoed.  There  is  something  too  subtle  in  cha- 
racter to  be  disguised  by  a  flimsy  veil  or  covering ;  for  I  have  known 
a  woman's  beauty  impress  the  air,  when  at  a  distance  you  obtain  an 
indistinct  perception  of  her  charms. 

Stubbs  was  bom  in  Coos  county,  Vermont.  In  what  other  state 
of  this  glorious  republic  skotdd  he  have  been  bom  1  Every  thing 
in  its  right  place.  I  have  known  religious  men  and  Bacchanalian 
poets  express  the  same  thought.  Stars  for  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
roses  for  gardens,  horns  for  bulls,  stings  for  bees,  apoplexy  for  an  alder- 
man's stomach,  yellow  fever  for  New-Orleans,  thieves  for  melon-fields, 
vagabonds  for  Texas,  but  Yankee-Doodles  for  Vermont.  Elsewhere 
it  is  allowed,  you  may  fall  in  with  some  lively  specimens ;  as  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Connecticut  valley ;  all  around  Boston,  and  the 
Massachusetts  plantations  ;  mixed  with  Dutch  blood  or  Long-Island 
or  Pennsylvania ;  at  the  head  of  sloop^  navigation  on  all  rivers ;  the^ 
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undisputed  creature  ;  chips  of  the  same  block,  whether  shinine  with 
phosphoric  brightness  among  the  glades  of  California,  or  amid  the 
greenness  of  the  great  v^estem  forests.  Nay,  it  is  harder  than  a 
Chinese  puzzle  to  put  your  finger  on  a  bit  of  territpry,  disputed  or 
undisputed,  where  the  Yankee-Doodle  is  not.  If  you  go  to  Land's 
End,  he  is  there  ;  to  Mount  Arrarat,  he  is  there  ;  to  Chimborazo, 
Himalaya,  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
he  is  there  ;  any  where,  in  fine,  where  an  ark,  a  dove,  a  camel,  a  snake 
can  arrive,  by  their  several  faculties ;  bartering,  and  scratching  his 
name  on  trees,  stones,  and  African  slaves. 

He  knows  the  whole  map  of  the  ancient  dominions  of  Prester 
John,  and  every  nook  and  comer  of  Mozambique,  and  he  is  hand-in- 
glove  with  all  the  savages  in  the  world.  He  has  been  to  Ichaboe 
until  he  has  scraped  it  perfectly  clean  ;  and  if  your  English  trader 
has  discovered  a  new  bank  of  Guano,  and  is  getting  ready  to  fire  a 
gun  or  two  and  take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty, 
imagine  his  concernment  to  discover  a  dozen  of  these  fellows  twenty 
feet  deep  in  a  Guano  cavern,  scooping  it  out  with  their  fingers,  and 
a  Bangor  schooner  bouncing  up  and  down  in  a  little  cove  like  a  duck 
among  bulrushes.  Now  if  you  walk  on  the  sea-shore  at  Bildaraxa, 
you  will  find  that  you  are  not  the  first  there,  perhaps  to  your  great 
sorrow  ;  as  Captain  Jix  swore  violently,  when  in  walking  through  the 
streets  of  Rundown,  at  the  very  limits  of  the  dominions  of  Prince 
Pompadello  in  Africa,  he  heard  a  sharp  whistler  going  through  the 
tune  of  *  Yankee-Doodle*  with  an  easy  execution  and  devilish  un- 
concern, which  threw  him  at  once  into  a  coast-fever.  And  just  so  it 
was  with  the  poor  soul  who  discovered  Bimpaz,  and  was  just  un- 
corking a  bottle  of  Madeira  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  when 
he  saw  a  Yankee  on  a  hill-side  administering  the  cold  water  pledge 
to  three  natives.  What  I  merely  meant  to  assert  was,  that  in  Ver- 
mont is  found  the  quintessence  or  strongest  extract  of  a  quality  which 
exists  elsewhere,  so  to  speak,  in  homcepathic  solutions,  and  differs  from 
the  mere  essence  in  its  great  strength  and  spiteful  rancor.  It  ope- 
^  rates  with  a  deadly  quickness,  as  a  single  drop  of  the  oil  of  tobacco, 
spilled  upon  the  tongue  of  a  stout  tom-cat,  causes  him  to  fall  dead 
immediately,  all  his  '  nine  lives*  snuffed  out  like  the  wick  of  one 
candle. 

Stubbs  was  bom  in  Coos  county,  Vermont.  But  remember,  I 
tell  you,,  it  was  not  in  the  district  of  Lazy  Lane.  For  where  the 
mountain  comes  shelving  away  to  this  section,  there  is  the  most 
anomalous  region.  It  is  dismally  flat  and  swampy ;  nothing  but  bogs, 
brambles  and  cranberry-bushes,  where  a  muskrat,  in  man  places, 
would  not  get  through  without  being  squeezed  painfully.  Fogs, 
vapors  and  bad  exhalations,  together  with  a  rank  and  succulent 
foliage,  shroud  it  from  the  cheerfulness  of  day-light,  and  keep  it  in 
an  habitual  eclipse.  Wherever  a  little  bog  is  redeemed  by  a  natural 
drainage,  a  soaked  and  decaying  hovel  is  squatted  down  upon  the 
brink.  Green  and  moss-covered  shingles  stick  together  in  one  com- 
pacted mass  of  decay,  from  which  you  could  pull  out  the  rusty  nails 
uke  80  many  old  teeth  which  cannot  stick  in  the  socket  of  the  gums ; 
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fences  straggling  and  imperfect  in  their  definition  of  the  boundary, 
broken  down  if  a  strong  cock  crows  with  tolerable  cheerfulness 
upon  the  rails ;  %  few  emblems  of  life,  and  of  indifferent  husbandry, 
mark  the  abode  of  human  beings,  and  keep  the  eye  of  curiosity  on 
the  stretch  for  a  keener  insight  into  the  domestic  sanctuary.  A  few 
dogs,  of  sluggish  habits,  cats  and  rats  of  no  activity,  are  crawling 
about  in  a  Philadelphian  society,  sticking  their  doubtful  noses  into 
the  greasy  and  unwashed  dishes.  Without  the  pasture  grounds  and 
poor  enclosures,  there  is  a  wagon-way  knee  deep  with  mud  and  full 
of  ruts,  intersected  by  a  few  nan*ow  paths  conducting  to  every  part 
of  the  settlement.  Yet  they  never  bring  you  by  a  sudden  surprise 
upon  any  pastoral  scene,  or  landscape  of  quiet  beauty.  Quagmires 
oi  greedy  capacity  swallow  iip  whatever  is  cast  upon  their  decep- 
tive ground.  The  mail-rider,  who  thought  to  make  a  short  cut 
through  this  unknown  country  to  the  lively  little  village  of  Jigtown, 
near  the  Coos  cataract,  sank  down  apparently  through  the  solid 
ground  with  his  horse  and  saddle-bags,  shrieking  for  help  with  a 
stentoriai^  voice ;  and  the  tallest  pole  which  could  be  cut  was  unable 
to  touch  him,  so  that  an  ornament  to  society  was  drowned  in  mud, 
but  the  saddle-bags  were  saved.  Mr.  Buldox,  the  minister,  came 
also  within  an  ace  of  his  existence.  Sink  or  swim,  there  is  little  hope 
for  one  caught  in  these  dangerous  places,  and  the  victim  stands  as 
much  chance  as  a  fly  caught  in  gum-arabic,  with  his  legs,  wings  and 
proboscis  confounded  in  the  plaster,  and  his  breath  shut  off. 

Beside  all  these,  the  whole  section  of  country  is  full  of  ponds  up 
to  a  dog*s  knees  in  depth,  covered  all  over  with  a  green  slime,  whicn 
is  tough  wading  for  cows,  and  where  they  often  get  their  tails  stuck. 
And  these  ponds  are  connected  by  streams  or  ditches  of  languid 
water,  which  crawl  with  the  movement  of  a  sick  snake,  or  move  on- 
ward by  capillary  attraction.  Over  these,  by  day  and  night,  mosqui- 
toes, divided  into  separate  cliques  and  companies,  which  revolve 
around  each  other,  sing  with  an  unusual  chorus,  aided  by  gallinippers, 
whose  powers  of  suction  are  unequalled.  But  the  liveliest  features 
is  a  little  mill-pond  ;  and  this  too  is  covered  all  over  with  pond-lilies 
and  rank  grasses,  excepting  where  the  mill-wheel  shatters  the  waters 
into  a  lively  effervescence,  and  transforms  them  below  into  a  limpid 
and  delicious  pool.  Yet  thence  again  they  go  sifting  themselves 
through  matted  roots  and  bogs,  and  vegetable  matters,  and  are  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  mud.  The  white  miller  juts  silently  out  of  a  little 
window,  overlooking  the  scene,  and  his  soul  goes  at  the  rate  of  a 
few  additional  beats  at  this  solitary  instance  of  the  picturesque.  For 
in  all  other  directions  the  unlovely  marsh  continues,  the  abode  of 
big  bull-frogs,  who  have  got  their  big  cheeks  and  stomachs  swelled 
out  with  an  immense  quantity  of  wind,  putting  you  in  mind  of 
Bucolics ;  for  as  I  speak  tlie  truth,  their  sepulchral  voice  is  com- 
parable with  nothing  but  the  united  bellowing  of  three  ordinary 
bulls.  They  lie  just  below  the  surface,  as  green  as  grass,  with  their 
green  monstrous  eyes  rolled  aloft,  eminently  lazy,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  galvanic  twitching,  and  the  aforesaid  bellowing, 
which  costs  them  no  labor,  for  they  do  not  seem  to  exercise  the 
muscles  of  their  throats. 
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There  is  something  wrong,  I  guess,  in  the  construction  of  organs, 
else  such  bellows  would  not  be  needful  to  breed  wind  for  those  stu- 
pendous cavities,  when  a  comparatively  small  bull-frog  can  puff  out 
ids  two  cheeks,  and  make  the  surrounding  scenery  re-bellow  with  a 
louder  music.  When  a  number  of  these  bull-frogs,  say  ten  of  me- 
dium capacity,  make  a  concerted  movement,  the  awful  solitudes  of 
Lazy  Lane  become  vociferous  as  the  hill-sides  of  a  pastoral  region. 
Marsh  answers  back  to  marsh  ;  and  when  a  moment's  silence  gives 
token  that  the  chant  is  done,  a  fresh  croaker  renews  the  noise,  rest- 
ing his  bloated  cheeks  on  a  lily  :  '  Ke-bloong,  ke-bloong,  ke-bloong! 
Bloonk !  bloonk !  bloonk !  bloonk !  —  Be-loonr  !  Moo !  moo ! 
moo  !  moo !  Urrgh !  urrgh  !  urrgh !  Vanderdonk  !  Vanderdonk ! 
Vanderdonk !  (sotto  voce)  Splash  !  No-you-don't !  No-you-don't ! 
No-you-don*t !  Augh  !  augn !  augh !  Loo  —  loo  I  loo  !  —  loo ! 
Hong-kong !  Hong-kong !  Hong-kong  !  Ai !  ai !  ai !  ai !  ai !  ai ; 
Bmoom  !  —  oom  —  oom  !  O  !  —  !  O !  ^^  O !  Cologne !  Cologne  I 
Cologne  !  Cologne !  Luck !  luck !  luck  !  luck  !  luck  !  luck  !  A  la 
distance f  GrooD  Luck  !  Then  the  little  fellows  take  it  up  in  earn- 
est from  places  which  are  covered  over  with  a  little  moisture.  *  We  ! 
we!  we!  —  wee!  P*-wee  !  p*-wee  !  p'-wee  !  p*-wee  !  Charley 
Tucker  !  pretty  boy !  pretty  boy !  go-a-nshing-on-Sunday  1  Charley 
Tucker!'  Big  ones  again  :  *  Bow- wop!  bow- wop!  bow-wop!  bow- 
wop  !     Boong-m !' 

It  might  be  profitable  to  recount  the  variety  of  these  vpices,  from  the 
tree-frog,  which  is  like  the  locust,  except  that  the  latter  is  a  crescendo, 
in  music,  feebly  beginning  and  winding  up  to  an  extravagant  pitch  of 
postulation;  but  the  other  is  a  continued  monotone  and  articulation  of 
the  letter  r,  as  if  he  were  wrapping  it  around  his  tongue  ;  this  always 
when  the  clouds  are  coming,  or  the  first  rain-drops  have  commenced  to 
fall.  Then  we  have  the  small,  diminutive  piper,  who  lives  in  shoal  water, 
and  very  likely  was  a  tad-pole,  until  accident  or  the  workings  of  nature 
tore  off  his  tail,  and  changed  the  style  of  his  locomotion.  His  voice  is 
like  the  sound  of  those  strings  of  small  sleigh-bells  which  are  girded 
around  the  bellies  of  horses  ;  but  this  is  reversing  the  comparison. 
Yet  what  struck  me  most,  was  the  extraordinary  compass  and  variety 
of  the  big  bull-frogs,  whose  voices  came  out  of  their  throats  as  from 
the  depths  of  a  sepulchre.  With  the  exception  of  the  foregoing, 
nothing  breaks  upon  the  awful  stillness ;  nothing,  unless  it  be  the 
slippery  form  of  the  black  snake,  the  tedious  baying  of  watch-dogs 
and  mean  curs,  and  the  hum  of  the  mosquitoe ;  but  at  night  the 
screech-owls  muster  in  great  numbers  on  the  tree-branches,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  region  a  presentiment  of  death. 

And  with  respect  to  the  natives  of  this  peculiar  country,  (its  limits 
are  very  small,)  it  could  not  be  expected  in  the  nature  of  things  that 
they  should  possess  the  characteristics  of  the  remaining  Vermont, 
It  would  not  be  treating  them  unjustly  to  say  that  there  was  no  life 
in  them.  They  were  a  green-eyed,  sickly,  cadaverous  set  of  indi- 
viduals, who  did  not  even  know  '  what's  what :'  sleeping  at  home 
like  their  own  cats,  who  delighted  in  stoves  and  ashes.  To  them  the 
distinction  between  blue  and  white  was  immaterial ;  they  did  not 
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see  any  difference  betwixt  the  taste  of  an  apple  and  a  potato ;  in- 
quired little  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  took  the  existence  of  a 
God  for  granted.  No  debates  are  ever  heard  among  them  ;  they 
raise  no  questions,  and  say  *  yaw,  yaw*  to  every  form  of  interroga- 
tion. Too  lazy  in  the  choice  of  wives  to  go  beyond  the  mephitic 
marshes,  they  pick  out  the  first  woman  who  is  not  their  sister,  giving 
their  first  cousms  the  preference.  The  consequence  is  the  same  as 
when  you  keep  planting  the  same  melons  in  the  same  patch.  In 
course  of  time  they  fell  away  from  their  first  excellence,  and  lose 
the  good  qualities  of  high-souled,  able-bodied  men.  They  all  had 
some  preposterous  mark  about  them,  and  they  all  moved  and  acted 
after  an  outlandish  fashion.  They  all  of  them  spoke  through  their 
noses,  or  as  one  talks  through  a  eonch-shell ;  or  else  they  grinned, 
or  looked  snakish  about  the  mouth  and  teeth ;  or  squinted  with  an 
unusual  sort  of  squint  out  of  one  or  both  eyes  ;  or  had  their  mouths 
drawn  all  askew ;  or  looked  perpetually  scared,  as  if  sixpence  were 
taken  from  them  under  unjust  pretences.  In  short,  the  grimaces 
and  fandangoes  which  they  cut  m  divers  ways  were  most  fantastic. 
Some  hiccoughed  and  yavmed  at  every  word ;  others  whistled  all 
the  aspirates  through  a  hole  in  their  teeth ;  and  not  one  of  them 
who  did  not  belch  continually.  One  inhabitant  laughed  with  an  in- 
sane giggle,  whether  owing  to  a  peculiar  cut  of  his  jaw-bone,  or  to 
am  involuntary  twitching  of  the  muscle,  or  to  down-right  idiocy,  is 
doubtfril.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he  told  any  thing  which 
called  on  his  hearers  to  be  merry,  or  that  his  wife  had  gone  to  her 
long  home,  or  that  he  was  suffering  from  ailments  of  the  body ;  nay, 
even  if  he  shed  big  tears  of  affliction,  they  gushed  out  amid  the  dis- 
order of  his  giggling,  and  were  splendent  with  the  light  of  his  idiotic 
smiles.  They  had  more  queer  ways  than  would  be  believed  should 
I  write  them  down  in  a  book  ;  and  beside,  their  whole  speech  was 
of  the  rudest  structure  ever  set  down  in  any  known  dialect  of  boors. 
Take  them  all  in  all,  body  and  soul,  there  is  no  race  like  them,  not 
the  Anthropophagi.  I  have  read  wonders  recorded  by  that  old  tra- 
veller. Sir  J  ohn  Maundeville,  and  can  safely  challenge  all  nature  to 
produce  their  ditto. 

As  the  men  were  wanting  in  martial  quality,  the  women  were 
most  unlovely  patterns,  petite  skeletons,  shrivelled  flesh,  and  ill-com- 
pacted bones.  Scarcely  the  remotest  spot  in  America  is  not  blest 
with  some  charms  of  womanhood,  some  graces  sweetly,  wildly 
blooming;  fanned  never  by  the  passionate  breath  of  admiration, 
yet  worthy  of  the  loveliest  gardens  in  the  world.  Had  nature  placed 
them  in  a  different  sphere,  the  wild  eyes  of  lovers  would  suppliantly 
relate  to  them  how  dearly  they  were  loved  !  Yet  here  was  not  one 
paragon.  Their  figiyes  were  like  broom-sticks  dressed  in  grave- 
clothes.  Wherever  there  should  have  been  a  bosom,  or  any  promi- 
nence, it  was  as  if  a  hatchet  had  chipped  it  away  to  an  unbecoming 
flatness.  Their  forms  were  ghostly,  their  faces  ghastly,  their  hair 
grizzly.  To  love  them  was  a  disease,  for  they  were  like  the  men, 
wo-begone  and  degenerate.  When  a  young  man  wished  to  espouse 
one  of  them,  he  would  take  her  to  walk  with  him  upon  the  swamp 
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margin,  and  if  any  flowers  were  in  the  way,  he  trampled  them  un- 
der his  hoofs,  and  never  gave  her  so  much  as  a  pond-lily.  But  it  is 
very  likely  he  would  be  eating  an  onion  or  a  wild  carrot,  when  sud- 
denly he  would  give  her  such  a  smack  upon  the  lips  that  the  turtles 
would  drop  from  the  logs  like  so  many  dead  weights,  and  sink  to 
the  bottom.  Some  how  or  other  he  managed  to  divulge  the  matri- 
monial plot,  while  she  would  hearken  with  a  pleased  air,  and  look 
into  his  grassy  eyes  with  somewhat  of  the  satisfaction  of  true  love. 
On  the  morrow  they  were  married.  In  the  course  of  time  the  feeble 
wail  of  their  infants  was  heard  like  mice  in  a  granary.  None  of 
your  robust  babies,  that  fling  their  arms  about,  and  spring  up  and 
down  on  the  nurse's  palm,  catching  their  breath  with  extacy.  They 
rolled  their  leaden  eyes  in  the  direction  of  pap,  and  sacked  with  no 
courage.  Cutting  teeth  put  a  great  many  of  them  into  their  little 
graves,  where  Nature  would  yet  vindicate  herself,  for  the  parents 
would  go  and  sob,  as  if  the  afBiction  were  too  cruel,  and  they  would 
put  up  a  small  red  sand-stone  scratched  upon  with  the  baby's  name. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  families  were  large,  and  the  breed  did  not 
show  any  disposition  to  run  out.  This  mdicates  to  us  the  curse  of 
being  the  first  originator  of  any  evil,  physical  or  moral.  The  thistle 
and  noxious  weed  will  propagate  themselves  for  ever,  and  the  very 
thoughts  we  think  beget  the  eternal  children  of  their  folly. 

It  was  lamentable  to  see  a  whole  community  so  far  eone  in  re- 
missness, for  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  of  mtellectual 
brightness ;  and  the  head  of  their  principal  justice  was  a  conic  head, 
betwixt  the  circumference  of  a  cocoa-nut  and  the  bulb  of  a  cucum- 
ber. The  fact  is,  that  disease  also  had  much  to  do  in  producing 
such  a  condition  of  things.  Fever-and-ague  riots  among  the  ditches 
and  green  ponds,  and  the  inhabitants  are  never  without  it  any  more 
than  they  are  without  tobacco.  It  is  as  periodical  in  all  its  goings  as 
the  sun,  visiting  some  every  other  day,  others  weekly,  and  when  it 
does  come,  shakes  them  with  such  a  convulsive  heartiness  as  a 
setter  dog  shakes  a  well-conditioned  rat,  who  not  expecting  it,  dies 
squealing  like  a  young  pig,  with  a  brief,  spit-fire  resistance.  You 
will  oflen  go  into  a  house  and  find  several  generations  shaking 
simultaneously.  The  grand-father  wagging  his  little  bald  head  in 
the  midst  of  the  fit,  the  mother  of  the  family  with  a  pale  blotch  in 
each  cheek,  the  grown-up  boys  sitting  around  the  room  on  stools, 
cold  as  ice-bergs,  cracking  the  floor  with  their  heels  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  Crow-dancer,  and  the  young  children  chattering  away  as  if 
a  dozen  pistols  were  getting  ready,  and  making  the  whole  cottage 
resound  with  the  clicking  of  their  teeth.  Indeed,  the  activity  of 
their  lives  consists  in  this.  Were  it  not  for  this,  they  would  sleep 
the  whole  time,  and  never  get  any  grasses  cut,  nor  com  planted, 
nor  fodder  gathered  into  bams;  for  their  very  psalm-tunes  languish, 
unless  the  chorister  is  a-shaking,  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  can- 
not preach  without  it,  nor  picture  to  his  pale  green-faced  congre- 
gation the  pangs  of  hell  and  the  terrors  of  the  damned.  If  ever  you 
hear  a  winnowmg-machine,  or  the  sound  of  flails,  or  the  heave-ho ! 
of  a  house-raising,  rest  aMured  the  workmen  have  got  the  fever- 
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and-ague;  and  I  guess  that  malces  the  bull-frogs  so  spry,  for  they 
look  too  dropsical  and  bloated  to  indulge  in  gymnastic  exercises. 

Human  lite  is  little  shortened*  A  dozen  old  people  are  often 
found,  in  a  sort  of  sickly  decrepitude,  squatted  down  on  the  brink  of 
a  ditch,  whose  united  ages  would  make  up  nine  hundred  and  sixty 
years,  and  most  of  them  have  had  four  paralytic  strokes  without 
killing  them,  and  have  had  their  hand  shaking  like  an  aspen-leaf 
over  the  pit  of  their  stomach  for  years.  Funerals  at  this  settle- 
ment are  very  triste  and  lugubrious;  the  dead  burying  the  dead, 
the  women  drowned  in  tears,  and  the  bell  tolling  with  a  faint  ding- 
dong,  as  if  the  sexton  would  never  toll  it  again.  They  carry  the 
dead  man  to  the  misty  grave-yard,  dig  a  hole  in  the  moist  earth, 
throw  a  few  bogs  over  him,  and  leave  him  to  a  repose  scarcely 
more  dead  and  unbroken  than  that  of  his  mortal  career.  Here 
rests  upon  the  lap  of  earth  the  head  of  the  first  enervate  forefather 
who  settled  down  in  this  region  of  stagnant  waters,  and  in  this 
dank  and  dismal  hollow,  where  epitaph  is  dumb,  and  poetry  brings 
no  flowers  to  sanctify  the  tomb,  will  be  gathered  in  GrOD*s  own 
good  time  the  living-dead  men  who  now  compose  the  population 
of  Lazy  Lane. 

A  man  of  strong  energy  would  take  almost  a  single  step  from  the 
aforesaid  ridiculous  elements  to  the  sublimer  sceneries  of  Vermont. 
There  a  new  life  unfolds  its  vitality  at  every  step ;  a  new  character 
is  fitted  like  a  garment  upon  men  and  beast ;  the  very  pores  of 
plants  suck  in  the  air  as  it  were  with  a  freer  lung ;  while  the  sun 
itself,  which  cannot  get  through  the  dripping  fogs  of  Lazy  Lane, 
nor  dry  up  those  dismal  ditches,  nor  stop  the  throats  of  the  blood- 
an*-oons,  and  lefl-handed  prediction  of  owls,  the  sun  comes  resting 
like  a  crown  on  the  loftiest  mountain-tops,  and  fills  the  beautifrd 
vallies  full  of  beams.  Here  is  but  a  repetition  of  beauty  in  a  thou- 
sand hills  and  corresponding  vales.  I  mean  of  general  Beauty,  for 
its  forms  are  varied  beyond  all  description ;  at  sun  rise,  at  noon- 
day, at  midnight ;  in  summer,  in  autumn,  in  freezing  winter ;  as 
much  as  a  noble  countenance  is  varied  by  the  sentiments  of  a 
noble  soul. .  You  have  seen  one  landscape  thus  changing  in  the 
lights  and  shadows,  suddenly  touched  and  retouched  by  a  magical 
pencil,  covered  entirely  with  gloom,  to  be  tinged  again  in  all  its 
edges  with  excessive  light,  developed  with  the  insensible  swiflnesa 
of  clouds  which  roll  in  brightness,  turning  the  spectator  into  the 
poet,  and  begetting  thoughts  which  I  am  vainly  trying  to  express. 

Imagine  a  great  many  landscapes,  each  whole  and  perfect  in  its 
own  variety,  comprehended  from  the  loftiest  summit  in  a  grand 
Unity,  as  the  eye  of  a  great  soul  is  able,  from  its  elevation,  to 
bind  together  many  sovereign  elements  into  one  vast  Sublime. 
You  see  a  great  many  rivers  pouring  down  from  one  channel  to 
another,  to  mingle  themselves  with  The  River,  and  a  great  many 
lakes,  each  the  mirror  of  its  own  beautiful  shores;  water-falls  gush- 
ing over  the  brim  of  one  basin  to  replenish  another;  streams  which 
are  but  a  silver  thread  as  well  as  a  voluptuous  volume;  village  ter- 
races which  have  the  look  of  landscape-gardening,  with  their  pierc- 
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ing  spires  and  small  temples  of  G-od,  far-spreading  slopes  grazed 
upon  by  innumerable  fat  herds;  great  fields,  where  the  golden 
wheat  waveth  like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  gold  and  silver  and  deep 
green  commixt  as  in  the  figures  of  a  great  kaleidoscope ;  while  in 
9ie  far  distance,  mountain  swells  beyond  mountain,  in  an  intermi- 
nable chain,  covered  in  all  their  outline  by  the  beautiful  blue  sky ! 
A  cool  bath  and  Cologne- water  are  not  more  refreshing  than  to 
rise  out  of  such  a  dog-hole  as  Lazy  Lane  to  this  commanding  coun- 
try, in  which  are  the  quintessence  of  subtile  character  and  strong- 
hold of  Yankee-Doodledom.  But  I  guess  I  '11  wait  till  my  next 
chapter,  before  I  give  you  a  picture  of  the  true  Green  Mountain 
boys. 
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'Oh!  who  on  earth  would  love  to  live. 
Unless  he  lived  to  love!'— >  w.  o.  CrAB 


The  memory's  treasured  current 

0*er  many  a  jewel  whirls, 
As  rolls  the  salt  sea  billow 

For  ever  over  pearls. 

And  well  do  I  love  to  ponder 

On  the  unretuming  hours, 
As  blind  men  love  the  perfume. 

Though  they  see  no  more  the  flowers. 

Come,  friend  of  my  heart !  and  listen. 
While  I  speak  the  name  of  her 

Whose  name  is  more  dear  than  the  relic 
On  the  breast  of  the  worshipper. 

We  carve  on  the  humblest  pebble 

Some  fancy,  all  our  own ; 
And  a  gem  by  that  impression 

We  make  the  ocean-stone. 

Our  memory  thus  grows  priceless, 

Even  as  the  light  of  day. 
When  it  takes  some  holy  image 

That  life  cannot  wear  away. 

And  when,  in  my  restless  rovings. 

My  feet  were  long  delayed. 
The  child  could  be  more  censured 

That  in  flowery  vales  had  strayed. 

For  she,  the  beauteous  stranger 
Who  has  stayed  my  steps  so  long. 

Is  more  than  a  spotless  lily. 
Or  a  bird  of  winning  song. 
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Her  heart  is  a  fount  of  kindnoM, 
And  love  has  its  being  there ; 

Love  for  a  sister  angel. 
And  a  praying  mother's  care. 

Words  turned  in  her  mouth  to  musiC) 
Like  winds  in  the  harps  of  old. 

And  fell  as  sweet  as  the  dew-drops 
That  the  rose's  lips  enfold. 

Like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
Were  they  to  my  heart  oppressed, 

And  it  sank  from  its  yearning  pinions 
As  a  bird  sinks  down  to  rest 

The  streams  of  fountam-poets 
Were  our  thirsting  spirits'  wine. 

And  our  life  was  like  a  volume 
Of  some  ancient  bard  divine. 

And  to  her  my  fevered  spirit 
Wings  back  on  every  sigh, 

As  doves  return  to  their  windows, 
Or  as  incense  seeks  the  sky. 

The  name  of  this  lovely  maiden 
That  Roman  mother  wore, 

Who  displayed  her  sons,  as  the  only 
Choice  jewels  in  her  store. 

And  the  wife  of  conquering  Cmskti 
That  spotless  name  once  held. 

Which  now,  like  a  bow  of  promise, 
Shines  out  from  the  mists  of  Eld. 

8 
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PETER     FUNK'S     REVENGE. 


BT      BARRT      FHAMCO. 

Walking  down  Broadway  a  few  mornings  since,  I  discovered  a 
man  stationed  opposite  a  store  which  had  a  small  red  flag  hanging 
at  the  door,  with  a  large  muslin  banner,  impended  from  a  tall  staff, 
which  he  held,  on  which  was  inscribed  this  strange  device  :  *  Beware 
OP  Mock  Auctions  !*  Upon  inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  was  intended 
as  a  caution  to  Peter  Funk,  and  a  warning  to  strangers  not  to  part 
with  their  money  without  getting  its  full  value  in  return.  Upon  far- 
ther inquiry,  I  learned  that  this  ingenious  and  benevolent  enterprise 
had  been  suggested  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  who  in  many  other 
ways  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  our  citizens. 

I  had  often  heard  of  Peter  Funk,  but  had  never  seen  the  gentle- 
man, and  having  a  curiosity  that  way,  determined  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  so  noted  a  person.  I  accordingly  entered  the  store, 
and  saw  a  person  dressed  in  very  good  style,  with  a  satin  scarf  and 
gold  chain,  standing  behind  a  counter,  with  a  small  hammer  in  his 
hand.  He  was  a  young  man,  with  an  air  of  the  most  entire  self- 
satisfaction,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give  him  any  uneasiness  except- 
ing the  *  Beware  !*  on  the  side- walk,  which  not  only  kept  bidders  from 
entering  the  store,  but  caused  a  crowd  of  gaping  idlers  and  ragged 
news-boys  to  collect  around  his  door.  He  had  watches,  chains  and 
other  trinkets,  which  he  seemed  anxious  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder, 
but  nobody  would  bid. 

In  one  of  the  pauses  of  his  continuous  and  commingled  exhortations 
to  the  crowd  *  to  walk  in  and  secure  a  great  bargain,'  I  asked  him  if 
be  was  a  regularly-licensed  auctioneer,  and  was  told  that  he  was,  and 
that  furthermore,  he  had  always  conducted  his  business  in  the  most 
honorable  manner,  and  could  produce  first-rate  recommendations 
from  his  last  employer.  This  might  be  true  or  it  might  not,  but  Mr. 
Funk  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  ill-used  gentleman. 
If  Mr.  Funk  enjoyed  any  immunities  to  commit  crime,  like  Mr.  No- 
body, and  other  personages  who  are  often  spoken  of  but  never  seen, 
it  would  be  very  just  in  our  civic  Aristides  to  warn  the  public  against 
his  malpractices.  But  Mr.  Funk  assured  me  that  he  was  amenable 
to  the  laws,  like  any  other  merchant,  and  that  he  would  n't  grumble 
at  paying  the  penalty  of  any  crime  of  which  he  might  be  convicted ; 
and  he  thought  it  a  little  peculiar,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  he 
should  be  selected  out  from  among  the  fraternity  of  tradesmen,  to 
be  victimized.  *  However,'  said  Mr.  Funk,  thrusting  his  hammer 
into  his  coat-pocket,  *  walk  into  my  back  office.  Mister,  and  if  I 
don't  make  your  hair  stand  on  eend  I  'm  a  demijohn,  and  no  mis- 
take !' 

This  was  making  rather  free  with  a  stranger;  but  there  was  some- 
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thing  in  the  gentleman's  manner  which  interested  me,  and  I  followed 
him,  through  a  small  door  in  the  partition,  into  his  den,  which  was 
ornamented  by  an  engraving  of  a  lady  in  a  satin  gown,  that,  viewed 
at  a  certain  distance,  looked  like  a  white  horse  rearing  on  his  hind 
legs.  There  were  two  or  three  choice  works  of  art  beside,  inclu- 
ding a  French  snuff-box  with  a  highly  objectionable  picture  in  the 
inside  of  the  cover,  indicative  of  Mr.  Funk's  taste  in  such  matters. 
Having  lighted  a  cigar  and  offered  me  one,  which  he  assured  me 
was  a  '  splendid  regalia,  and  no  mistake,'  he  seated  himself  in  his 
arm-chair  and  unfolded  the  following  stupendous  plan  for  reveng- 
ing his  own  wrongs,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  good  turn  to  his 
fellow  citizens. 

*  My  legal  adviser,'  said  Mr.  Funk,  *  tells  me  I  can  recover  im- 
mense damages  ii*om  the  mayor,  for  injury  to  my  business,  by  his 
bewaring  strangers  from  my  store  ;  but,'  continued  Mr.  Funk,  as  he 
knocked  the  ashes  from  the  end  of  his  cigar  with  his  jewelled  little 
finger,  in  a  manner  which  Prince  Albert  might  be  proud  of,  *  I  have 
thought  of  a  plan  which  knocks  that  into  all  sorts  of  cocked  hats. 
But  wait  a  bit ;  there  's  a  countiyman.' 

The  countryman  only  put  one  foot  into  the  store  and  immediately 
withdrew  it ;  so  Mr.  Funk  at  once  resumed  his  seat  and  his  cigar, 
and  went  on : 

*  Here  's  my  progammy,*  said  Mr.  Funk ;  *  I  am  getting  up  some 
*  Bewares'  myself,  and  a  most  immense  sensation  1  '11  produce  with 
them,  I  assure  you.  First,  1  will  have  a  large  banner  carried  by  a 
Kentucky  giant  opposite  the  City  Hall,  with  this  inscription  in  bloody 
red  letters  :  *  Beware  op  Lawyers  !' 

*  Opposite  Trinity  church,  at  the  head  of  Wall-street,  I  will  station 
another,  to  be  carried  by  a  lame  individual,  with  this  inscription  in 
gilt  letters  :  *  Beware  of  Fancy  Stocks  !'  At  the  comer  of  Park- 
Place  and  Broadway  I  '11  have  a  flashy  gentleman  carrying  a  black- 
and-white  banner  with  this  motto :  *  Beware  of  Blacklegs  !'  Then 
I  '11  have  a  flying  regiment  of  boys  with  pink  silk  flags  bejiring  this 
inscription  :  *  Ladies,  Beware  of  French  Millinery  and  Fancy 
Goods  !'  and  these  shall  run  up  and  down  Broadway  every  day  be- 
tween twelve  and  two,  and  whenever  they  see  a  carriage  full  of 
ladies,  they  shall  keep  flapping  the  flags  in  their  faces. 

*  Another  banner  shall  be  stationed  opposite  the  hotels  and  coffee- 
houses, with  this  inscription  in  blue  capitals :  *  Beware  of  Cock- 
tails AND  Brandy  Smashers  !' 

*  Opposite  the  publishers'  shops  I  will  have  a  young  woman  in  a 
night-cap,  holding  a  banner  with  these  words  in  gamboge :  *  To 
Readers  :  Beware  op  Trash  !' 

I  confessed  to  Mr.  Funk  that  I  was  struck  with  the  novelty  of  his 
plan,  and  hoped  he  would  not  lay  himself  open  to  a  prosecution  for 
libel ;  and  I  cautioned  him  to  be  very  careful  not  to  insinuate  any 
thing  against  our  *  free  institutions.' 

*  Perhaps  you  mean  the  House  of  Detention  V  said  Mr.  Funk,  in- 
quiringly. 1  then  explained  to  him  what  I  did  mean,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  found  that  his  mind  had  been  so  much  affected  by  the 
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well-meant  expedient  of  the  civic  authorities  for  driving  customers 
away  from  his  store,  that  he  could  not  comprehend  my  meaning  at 
all ;  and  instead  of  expressing  any  reverence  for  our  institutions,  he 
pronounced  an  opinion  which  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  repeat,  even 
at  secondhand.  Mr.  Funk  then  told  me  that  he  had  given  an  order 
for  no  less  than  five  hundred  standards,  to  be  emblazoned  with  these 
remarkable  words,  *  Beware  op  Humbugs  !*  But  my  respect  for  au- 
thority and  learning  will  not  admit  of  my  naming  the  places  where 
thpse  bai^ners  were  to  be  displayed.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Funk 
could  only  be  equalled  by  his  malignity.  What  could  have  been 
conceived  more  maliciously  inappropriate,  than  to  station  a  pump- 
kin-headed effigy,  in  a  black  coat,  bearing  one  of  these  standards 
Sainted  in  harlequin  letters,  before  the  residence  of  Professor 1 
'r  to  put  a  man  of  straw,  with  a  similar  standard  painted  in  green 
capitals,  before  the  office  of  Dr. ? 

*  It  was  at  least  prudent  in  you,  Mr.  Funk,*  I  said,  *  not  to  station 
any  of  your  *  bewares*  before  the  doors  of  our  city  presses  :  the  gen- 
tlemen who  conduct  them,  you  are  aware,  cannot  be  abused  with 
impunity 

*  Poh  !  poh  !'  replied  this  unprincipled  person ;  *  see  here.*  And 
so  saying,  he  unrolled  a  paper  which  lay  before  him,  upon  which  was 
emblazoned  in  minature  a  dozen  or  two  of  banners,  to  be  paraded 
before  the  doors  of  some  of  our  most  highly-esteemed  friends.  My 
blood  curdled  at  the  sight,  or  at  least  it  would  have  done  so,  if  any 
^hing  could  have  caused  such  a  phenomenon.  Here  was  a  banner 
for  the  *  Virtuous  Vigil,*  inscribed  with  these  words  :  *  Beware  of 
Venality  !'  The  *  Morning  Glory*  was  honored  with  this  wholly 
unmeaning  affiche,  *  Beware  op  Blusterers  !*  while  the  *  Evening 
Vesper*  was  destined  to  be  signalized  with  this  detestable  insinua- 
tion :  *  Beware  op  Sopt  Crabs  !*  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
vile,  its  conductors  being  universally  known  as  two  of  the  hardest 
customers  about  town.  The  *  Weekly  Wonder*  had  this  entirely  un- 
meaning standard  assigned  to  it,  which  was  to  be  borne  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  clean  shirt,  with  an  inflated  bladder  in  one  pocket  and  an 
^mpty  bottle  in  the  other,  the  letters  in  deep  blue  :  *  Beware  op 
False  Witnesses  !* 

This  was  too  bad.  I  could  listen  to  Mr.  Funk  no  longer,  without 
losing  my  self-respect.  I  therefore  rose  and  spoke  to  him  as  mildly 
as  my  feelings  would  allow,  as  follows  : 

*  I  perceive.  Sir,  that  you  richly  merit  the  character  which  you  bear 
in  this  community.  I  did  believe  that  you  were  an  injured  individual, 
but  the  mayor  knew  you  better  than  I  did,  when  he  sent  a  cohort  of 
paupers  into  Broadway,  with  banners  to  *  beware*  simple-minded  peo- 
ple from  your  door.  It  will  be  a  lesson  to  me  in  future  to  mistrust 
my  own  judgment  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with  the  decisions  of 
those  having  authority.  Let  me  say  to  you,  beware  !  Beware  how 
you  cast  suspicion  against  respectable  citizens  who  are  engaged  in 
advancing  their  own  interests ;  seek  some  honest  employment,  and 
when  the  authorities  endeavor  to  undermine  your  business  and  drive 
existomers  from  your  shop,  remember  that  they  do  it  for  the  puUic 
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good,  and  do  not  seek  revenge  by  depriving  honest  men  of  their 
means  of  growing  rich.* 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  this  speech,  instead  of  an  apology 
only  drew  a  laugh  from  Mr.  Funk,  who  lighted  another  cigar,  and 
exclaimed : 

*  Go  it  while  your  young  !* 

*  I  have  no  disposition  to  be  too  harsh  toward  you,'  I  said,  *  and 
therefore  I  will  commend  you  for  not  uttering  a  *  beware'  derogatory 
to  the  clergy,  who  are  generally  made  a  butt  of  by  men  like  your- 
self.' 

*  Wait  a  bit,*  said  Mr.  Funk,  leaping  from  his  chair.  *  I  suppose 
Xherh  can  be  no  harm  in  quoting  Scripture  V 

*  Of  course  not,'  I  said. 

*  Well,  then,  what  do  you  think  of  this,  for  the  Gothic  churches  V 
and  he  unrolled  a  large  black  banner,  inscribed  with  white  letters  : 

'Beware  of  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing!' 
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'  Wa^  dread  to  lay  down  this  frail  body  in  its  resting-place,  and  this  weary,  aching  head  on  the  pU- 
low  of  its  repoae  ?  Why  tremble  at  this,  that  In  the  long  sleep  of  the  tomb  the  body  shall  sufliir  diseaa* 
no  more,  and  paia  no  more,  and  hear  no  more  the  ories  of  want  nor  the  groan*  of  distress ;  and  far  re- 
tired from  thetoxmoil  of  life,  that  violence  and  change  shall  pass  lightly  over  it.  and  the  elements  shall 
beat  and  the  storms  shall  howl  nnheavd  aroand  its  lowly  bed  7'  Dxwbt. 


Tkll  me  not  the  grave  ifl  dreary, 
Sad  and  cold  the  earth's  green  breast ; 

Gladly  would  my  spirit  weary 
In  its  quiet  portals  rest 


And  if  death  had  aught  terrific, 
Conquered  is  the  dreaded  stroke  ; 

Oh !  what  deep  joys  beatific 
On  the  spirit's  sense  hath  broke ! 


Softly  falls  the  golden  sunlight 
Where  repose  the  sleeping  dead. 

And  the  stars  at  deepest  midnight 
Watch  unceasing  o'er  their  bed. 


Though  the  cold  wind  o'er  them  sweepeth, 
With  a  sad  unearthly  moan, 

Yet  it  chills  not  him  who  sleepeth  — 
Nought  but  peace  to  him  is  known. 


Nor  the  voice  more  sad  and  chilling, 
Earthly  friendship's  colder  tone ; 

Reacheth  to  that  silent  dwelling 
Not  one  mf^,  nor  tear,  nor  groan. 


Standing  by  the  side  of  Jesus, 
With  his  own,  his  ransomed  flock, 

'Neath  God's  eye,  which  ever  sees  us, 
As  through  Paradise  we  walk. 


Holding  holy,  sweet  communion 
With  some  spirit  like -our  owi|. 

While  our  songs  in  blessed  union 
Float  around  the  Fathjb&^b  throne. 


Tell  me  not  the  grave  is  dreary. 

Cold  and  sad  the  earth's  green  hreftft  | 

Gladly  would  my  spirit  weary 
Rise  and  seek  its  perfect  rest. 
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I  HEARD  frequently  from  England  during  my  stay  in  the  High- 
lands, and  each  succeeding  letter  was  read  with  increased  pleasure. 
I  had  begun  to  value  the  privileges  and  the  enjoyments  of  home,  in 
consequence  of  my  temporary  absence  from  them.  Every  thing 
about  Bertold  Castle  was  regarded  with  increased  interest,  and  the 
slightest  incident  was  charged  with  unusual  importance.  From  my 
brother  I  had  not  heard  directly,  but  the  accpunts  received  of  him, 
through  my  mother,  awoke  in  my  heart  something  like  a  spirit  of 
emulation.  I  felt  that  I  was  myself  little  else  than  an  idle  dreamer ; 
but  what  could  a  youth  of  sixteen  do  ]  This  question  I  asked  to 
myself  over  and  over  again.  Too  young  for  action,  certainly,  and  for 
that  matter,  not  sufficiently  educated  for  practical  effort,  yet  the  pre- 
paration seemed  but  drivelling  work.  *  Preparation  for  what  ]*  I 
would  ask  myself;  and  then  Destiny y  with  her  pale  face,  seemed  to 
whisper  :  *  Thy  labor  shall  came  to  nought  /' 

Beside,  I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  entering  upon  any  of  the 
customary  pursuits  of  the  world.  Political  life  had  no  charms  for 
me,  for  I  dreaded  to  bring  its  unhallowed  intrigues  into  collision 
with  my  moral  sense.  The  law,  as  a  profession,  I  abhorred,  because 
I  perceived  that  while  it  sharpened  men*s  minds  to  a  wonderful 
acuteness,  it  narrowed  their  intellects,  after  a  peculiar  manner,  until 
no  universality  remained.  I  was  too  conscientious  to  quarter  my- 
self on  the  church,  while  I  dared  lay  no  claim  to  genuine  piety ; 
and  moreover,  1  did  not  believe  my  character  adapted  to  such  a  pro- 
fession. A  military  life  I  detested  more  than  all.  Yet  I  was  a  younger 
son ;  and  although  my  fortune,  in  right  of  my  mother,  would  ulti- 
mately be  ample,  and  while  I  knew  my  father  to  be  just  toward  his 
children,  still  I  must  resolve  on  some  course.  I  always  struggled 
against  the  doctrine  of  fatality.  Very  early  in  life  1  took  for  my 
motto : 

'  Sed  mihi  res,  uon  me  rebus  submittere  conor.' 

Yet  I  felt  that  without  some  direct  pui*pose  in  view,  circumstances 
would  control  me  instead  of  being  controlled  hy  me.  And  again  I 
pondered  over  the  business  of  humanity,  inquiring  what  man  was 
made  for  1  Was  it  for  political  intrigue  and  chicanery  1  — for  intri- 
cate, acute  but  belittling  special  pleading  1 — for  dishonest  peculation 
from  the  church  ?  —  for  war  and  bloodshed  %  For  none  of  these,  assu- 
redly !  Then  was  he  made  for  seclusion  ;  to  sit  and  think  and  won- 
der and  be  still,  or  to  labor  and  delve  and  toil  like  beasts  of  burthen  1 
And  if  either,  the  cui  bono  ?  One  generation  succeeds  another,  each 
teaching  its  successor  the  tricks  and  the  devices  current  in  the  worlds 
while  every  thing  seemed  managed  badly  enough. 
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Such  were  my  reveries,  as  I  anxiously  stole  away  from  observa- 
vation,  and  seated  myself  in  my  chamber,  in  view  of  the  lofty  peaks 
which  frowned  down  upon  the  earth.  I  suppose  the  scenery  which 
surrounded  G-lencoe  to  have  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  my  mind. 
The  solemn,  awe-inspiring  presence  of  the  old  hills,  so  still,  so  aw- 
ftil  in  their  repose,  must  have  had  no  small  influence  upon  my  sen- 
sitive spirit.  Yet  while  I  felt  a  determined  repugnance  to  enter 
upon  any  course  which  did  not  commend  itself  to  my  conscience,  I 
was  fast  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  work  for  man 
upon  earth  suited  to  his  true  desires  and  his  true  capacities.  De- 
siring to  pursue  a  right  course,  I  was  insensibly  losmg  all  native 
benevolence  of  feeling,  and  giving  way  to  a  morbid  spirit  of  fault- 
finding with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  This  made  me  intellectually 
selfish,  and  cut  me  off  from  a  happy  communion  with  my  fellows. 

I  am  now  chronicling  my  feelings  as  they  were  when  I  was  about 
to  leave  G-lencoe.  I  beg  the  reader  to  bear  with  me  patiently  as  I 
put  down  these  apparently  unimportant  changes  in  my  inner  life.  I 
trust  that  before  1  close  I  shall  be  able  to  furnish  an  instructive  les- 
son. And  let  me  now  say  to  those  who  may  have  followed  me  thus 
far,  in  hopes  that  my  dry  detail  might  lead  ultimately  into  the  flow- 
ery land  of  romantic  fiction,  that  they  are  sure  to  be  disappointed ; 
and  unless  they  can  find  matter  of  interest  in  this  very  detail, 
having  in  view  my  ultimate  object,  we  had  better  part  company 
here,  instead  of  voyaging  on  together,  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
disappointment  in  the  end. 

I  had  concluded  my  visit,  and  was  busy  packing  my  portman- 
teau for  my  return  to  England.  Having  emptied  its  contents,  I 
was  proceeding  to  assort  them,  when  my  eye  lighted  upon  a  small 
package,  which  till  now  had  been  overlooked.  I  took  it  up.  It 
was  the  parcel  handed  me  by  Aunt  Alice  when  I  left  Bertold  Castle, 
and  which  had  entirely  escaped  my  recollection.  Upon  the  out- 
side my  name  was  written  as  follows  : 

'William  Henry, 

Youngest  Son  y*  St.  Leger,* 

I  opened  the  package :  I  came  to  envelope  after  envelope,  but 
discovered  nothing  save  blank  paper.  At  length  I  found  an  en- 
closure, which  read : 

*  Ml/  Child,  deliver  these  as  directed.* 

I  rapidly  unrolled  the  parcel,  till  a  small  but  massive  ring  of 
gold,  curiously  wrought,  dropped  out ;  and  I  found  that  the  cover 
which  enclosed  it  was  directed : 

*To    THE    WOBDALLAH    OP    St.    KiLDA, 

*  These!' 

This  was  the  last  enclosure,  and  was  unsealed.  I  took  the  liberty 
of  seeing  its  content*,  for  the  exterior  certainly  gave  no  clue  by 
which  I  could  discover  the  object  of  the  writer,  or  the  destination  of 
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the  parcel  with  which  I  was  intrusted.     So  I  opened  the  last  en- 
closure and  read  these  words : 

'To  the  dweller  upon  the  Ocxan  Rock 
Where  the  storm-sprite  rafes  but  harms  he  not 
TheWoMiaUahl 

'His  heart  is  looe,  his  mind  is  free, 
Patient,  he  aits  and  waits  his  destiny ; 
TheWoBdallah!' 

On  the  other  side  I  read: 

'  This  too  is  a  St.  Lkobb  :  receive  him, 
But  poison  not  his  soul,  for  it  may  not  be.' 

I  Stood  contemplating  these  singular  and  apparently  incoherent 
sentences  in  utter  astonishment.  Although  I  was  ready  to  expect 
from  Aunt  Alice  something  uncommon  and  strange,  I  could  not 
fathom  this  to  me  inexplicable  jargon.  *Aunt  Alice  is  certainly 
crazed!'  I  exclaimed;  *and  yet  there  is  something  in  these  lines 
which  puts  my  brain  upon  the  whirl.  St.  Kilda — St.  Rilda!  The 
Hebrides!  the  Hebrides!  I  have  it!  Have  I  been  nearly  three 
months  in  their  very  neighborhood,  and  never  given  them  a  thought] 
England  sees  not  me  till  I  have  seen  those  storm-isles  of  the  ocean!' 

Without  farther  reflection,  I  ran  down  to  the  court-yard  where  I 
had  left  Hubert  shortly  before,  half  angry  because,  as  he  said,  I 
insisted  on  leaving  them  so  soon.  *Ho!  Hubert,'  I  shouted,  'what 
say  you  to  the  grand  tour  of  the  Hebrides!  I  have  made  up  my 
mind.  I  set  off  to-morrow  morning.  Go  with  me  you  must,  and 
we  shall  want  old  Christie  for  helmsman.* 

Hubert  looked  at  me  for  an  instant,  as  if  he  was  not  quite  posi- 
tive whether  I  was  jesting  or  beside  myself  He  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  neither,  and  believing  that  a  sudden  and  youthful  en- 
thusiasm possessed  me  for  a  wild  and  romantic  excursion,  he 
whirled  himself  round  three  times,  clapped  his  hands,  struck  me 
heartily  on  my  shoulder,  and  when  he  could  find  breath,  exclaimed : 
'Glorious!  glorious!  We  are  off  on  the  instant!  Grand  idea! 
capital  thought !  How  did  it  get  into  your  head  1  We  will  get 
ready  at  once.  But  my  father T  said  Hubert,  stopping  short;  *I 
fear  he  will  not  consent  to  it.' 

*I  will  answer  that  he  will,*  said  I ;  *pray  go  and  ask  him  directly.' 

After  some  ten  minutes,  he  returned  with  a  joyful  countenance, 
saying  that  the  Earl,  so  far  from  making  any  objections  to  our  pro- 
posed excursion,  expressed  his  approbation  of  it,  as  evincing  a  love 
of  hardy  adventure  which  he  did  not  like  to  see  altogether  laid 
aside,  in  the  happy  change  of  the  times  from  disturbed  to  peaceful. 
The  freedom  of  Scotland  had  oflen  depended,  the  Earl  said,  upon 
her  wild  mountain  fastnesses  and  the  rude  islands  which  formed  a 
part  of  her  territory.  In  his  day,  the  youth  boasted  of  their  skill 
in  navigating  the  perilous  channels  between  these  islands :  he  had 
himself  twice  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  in  passing  the  dan- 
gerous strait  of  Corryviekan ;  *  and  doubtless  thought  it  very  proper,' 
added  Hubert,  *that  his  younger  son  should  be  exposed  to  a 
similar  ordeal.     But,'  continued  he,  '  I  am  no  novice  at  channel- 
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sailine,  to  say  nothing  of  my  dexterity  in  a  whirlpool;  for  what 
with  frequent  passages  between  Mull  and  Skye,  witn  an  occasional 
visit  to  Coll  and  Muck  island,  together  with  a  pretty  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  storms  that  are  always  howling  about  Islay 
and  Jura,  I  count  myself,  (Christie  being  ])resent  to  aid  and  abet,) 
something  more  than  a  mere  fresh-water  sailor.' 

What  a  bustle  did  we  create  during  the  day  in  our  preparations ! 
Old  Christie  was  summoned  to  a  confidential  conference,  I  belieye 
I  have  already  spoken  of  this  veteran.  In  age  he  was  nearly  fifly/ 
though  his  hardy  frame,  his  alert  step,  and  the  quick  glance  of  hia 
eye,  told  of  'one  in  the  very  prime  of  physical  existence.  His 
beard  was  however  somewhat  grizzled,  the  only  revenge  Time 
seemed  to  have  taken  upon  him.  In  person  he  was  tall,  very  bony 
and  muscular,  with  not  an  ounce  of  superfluous  flesh  to  encumber 
him.  He  was  a  sort  of  Major  Domo  at  the  castle,  in  consequence 
of  his  long  experience,  well-tried  fidelity,  and  great  good  nature. 
He  was  bom  at  Glencoe,  and  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  foster-brother 
of  the  Earl.  He  had  always  been  near  his  person,  had  accompa- 
nied him  abroad,  and  served  him  often  in  cases  of  extremity.  As 
the  young  men  grew  up,  Christie  seemed  to  renew  his  youth,  and 
entered  into  all  their  sports  with  as  genuine  a  zest  as  if  he  was  of 
their  own  age;  they,  by  the  way,  always  defemng  to  him,  in  mat- 
ters of  practical  expediency.  In  this  way  Christie  would  often 
make  excursions  with  them  to  the  neigboring  islands  to  hunt,  fish 
or  explore,  *it  beinff  very  necessary,*  as  he  would  remark,  'that  the 
education  of  the  puir  lads  suld  na  be  quite  negleckit ;  for  wha  could 
tell  what  might  na  just  happen  ony  time  yet  ]'  The  Earl,  it  would 
seem,  as  before  intimated,  tacitly  approved  of  Christie's  reasoning: 
he  certainly  made  no  objection  to  it ;  so  that  the  young  men  were 
soon  initiated  into  all  the  hardy  exercises  of  their  race. 

The  summons  for  Christie  was  shortly  followed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  old  fellow  himself,  who  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room 
than  he  was  seized  by  Hubert,  who,  after  ineffectually  endeavoring 
to  give  him  a  whirl  round,  (a  familiarity  exercised  toward  no  other 
servant,)  shouted  merrily:  *  Rouse  yourself,  my  old  lad!  Did  you 
know  that  you  are  getting  so  rusty  that  the  Earl  has  ordered  you 
banished  from  Glencoe,  and  I  am  commissioned  to  see  the  order 
put  into  execution  1  You  have  till  day-break  to-morrow  morning  to 
make  ready.  So  lose  no  time ;  off  we  must  go,  for  I  am  to  be  along, 
for  fear  you  will  be  stealing  back  again  before  your  time  is  up!' 

During  this  edifying  discourse,  the  old  man  stood  regarding  the 
youth  very  much  as  an  old,  sagacious  and  well  trained  mastiff 
watches  tie  pranks  of  a  favorite  young  dog  who  is  cutting  his 
gambols  around  him,  and  although  well  pleased  with  his  capers,  is 
hardly  willing  that  his  own  dignity  should  be  entrenched  upon  by 
them.  When  Hubert  therefore  paused  for  breath,  Christie  very 
cooly  turned  up  his  gray  eyes,  exclaiming: 

*  What  *s  in  the  wind  noo  V  *  Pshaw,  Christie !  do  n't  affect  so 
much  indifference,  when  you  know  you  are  crazy  for  a  scamper  of 
some  kind;'  and  thereupon  Hubert  proceeded  to  give  the  detail  of 
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the  proposed  excursion,  which  comprised  a  visit  to  some  of  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  and  afterward  a  bold  stretch  out  as  far  as  St.  Kilda, 
the  most  remote  of  the  Hebrides.  *And  now,  Christie,  you  know 
all  about  it ;  keep  our  plans  secret.  We  have  the  Earl's  permis- 
sion, remember ;  we  shall  leave  every  thing  to  you.  We  can  ex- 
pect nothing  fit  to  eat  after  leaving  Skye,  so  see  that  you  lay  in  a 
good  stock  of  small  stores,  and— and ' 

*  But  master  Hubert,'  interrupted  Christie,  *  I  dinna  ken  an'  I  can 
be  spared  just  noo  at  the  castle,  and  ye  ken  weel  I  am  getting  just 
too  auld  for  the  like  o'  this.  I  wad  na  mind  to  ferry  ye  over  to 
Skye,  but  when  ye  talk  about  St.  Kilda,  it  is  quite  anither  thing,  ye 
suld  mind ;  for  I  ve ad  na  care  to  catch  a  blast  of  the  hurricane  out- 
side of  Lewis.' 

Christie's  countenance  during  this  harangue  would  have  been  a 
model  for  a  painter.  From  the  first,  I  perceived  that  he  was  only 
practising  upon  Hubert  in  return  for  his  speech;  and  to  see  the  old 
fellow's  endeavor  to  assume  an  expression  which  was  so  unnatural, 
was  ludicrous  enough.  Hubert,  on  the  contrary,  at  first  mistook  his 
meaning,  and  was  about  to  express  his  impatience  and  astonishment 
at  such  an  extraordinary  disclosure,  when  a  humorous  twinkle  of 
Christie's  eye  explained  matters  in  an  instant,  and  Hubert  was  him- 
self again.     *  Ah  !  Christie,'  said  he,  *  you  are  the  true  metal,  after 

all.    But '    Christie  here  cut  off  all  farther  superfluous  discourse 

by  insisting  that  we  should  proceed  to  business.  First,  a  plan  must  be 
drawn  up,  to  be  followed  explicitly ;  then  a  consultation  about  the 
craft  we  should  go  in,  and  again  who  to  select  for  the  crew.  The  first 
was  soon  settled ;  about  the  second  there  was  more  difficulty.  Don- 
ald Mac  Cae's  fishing  smack  (belonging  to  the  Earl)  was  not  quite 
the  thing,  in  Christie's  opinion  ;  *  she  was  ower  wet  in  a  gale  of 
wind,'  though  that  was  not  to  be  minded,  but  she  was  withal  a  lub- 
berly sailor.  The  Eari's  new  yacht  would  do  for  a  trip  to  Mull  in 
^ir  weather,  and  poorly  enough  at  that ;  (it  had  been  ordered  with- 
out taking  Christie's  opinion  on  the  subject !)  Finally,  Donald 
Lairg's  craft  was  selected  as  best  qualified  to  perform  all  the  offices 
required ;  but  Christie  feared  that  Donald  was  not  yet  home  from 
his  herring  cruise ;  he  would  send  down  to  the  Loch  and  see. 

After  long  hesitation,  and  after  discussing  to  himself  the  merits 
of  the  various  retainers  about  the  castle  for  the  purposes  of  our  en- 
terprise, Christie  finally  made  choice  of  two  brothers,  Hugh  and 
Aleck  Mac  Donald,  as  most  competent  to  do  duty  in  it.  These  two 
he  insisted  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  us,  and  any  more  would 
only  be  in  the  way.  We  soon  ascertained  that  Donald  Lairg  had 
fortunately  returned ;  whereupon  Christie  took  his  leave,  to  see  that 
the  craft  was  well  provided,  and  her  ballast  stowed  as  it  should  be. 
Next,  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  bows-and-arrows  and  fishing-gear  of 
every  description,  were  put  in  order,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
every  thing  that  was  deemed  needful  made  ready.  We  kept  the 
house  quite  in  an  uproar.  Both  Margaret  and  Ella  entered  most 
actively  into  all  our  preparations,  and  did  much  to  aid  them.  Frank 
was  not  at  the  Castle;  he  was  speeding  a  few  days  with  Glenfin- 
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glas,  who*  had  quite  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  late  wound. 
The  morning  was  fair,  and  I  was  first  up.  It  was  scarcely  day- 
break, when  I  threw  open  the  window  looking  toward  the  moun- 
tain, and  let  the  cool  air  breathe  through  the  room.  A  heavy  fog 
covered  the  summit,  which  was  now  slowly  dispersing  before  the 
light  just  dawning  in  the  east.  Presently  I  heard  the  noise  of 
some  one  in  the  tourt-yard ;  and  going  down,  I  saw  Christie  busy 
in  getting  together  what  we  were  to  take  on  our  voyage.  He  was 
alone,  and  I  watched  him  a  few  moments  unperceived.  He  was 
whistling  a  stirring  Highland  air,  while  he  Worked  away  vnth  all 
the  glee  of  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  had  broke  away  from  school.  *  A 
plague  on  the  lazy  loons!'  muttered  he,  after  awhile ;  *I  '11  just  gie 
them  another  call.'  So  saying,  he  ran  past  where  I  was  standing, 
almost  overturning  me  in  his  hurry, -and  I  soon  heard  him  shouting: 
'Hugh!  Aleck! — Aleck!  Hugh?'  accompanied  with  various  ex- 
pletives which  would  have  aroused  the  Seven  Sleepers  themselves, 
had  they  been  so  forcibly  addressed.  Hubert  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  every  thing  was  got  ready.  We  sat  down  to  a  very 
early  breakfast,  where  we  met  the  young  ladies  only,  and  having  re- 
ceived their  kindest  wishes  for  a  pleasant  excursion,  we  left  the  castle. 

Proceeding  to  the  Loch,  at  no  great  distance,  we  found  the  men 
ready  to  get  under  way.  We  had  a  pleasant  breeze  from  the  north, 
and  sailed  rapidly  down  the  Frith,  till  we  made  the  coast  of  Mull ; 
then  changing  our  course,  we  stood  to  the  north'ard  and  westward, 
intending  to  land  first  at  Skye.  This  was  my  first  experience  at  sea, 
and  every  thing  was  new  and  strange  to  me  ;  but  the  effect  was  salu- 
tary :  a  world  seemed  opening  before  me,  of  a  new  but  not  unwelcome 
creation.  Shut  out  from,  the  pleasures,  the  enjoyments,  the  occupa- 
tions of  earth,  the  mind  undergoes  a  distinct  change.  It  discovers 
that  its  former  classes  of  ideas  were  not  absolutely  essential,  while 
new  images  crowd  upon  it,  new  thoughts  take  possession  of  it,  and 
new  feelings  characterize  it.  I  felt  that  I  was  still  in  a  transition 
state.  But  for  the  first  time,  almost  in  my  whole  life,  I  felt  my  soul 
enlarge. 

My  curiosity  was  also  active.  I  had  not  betrayed  my  secret  to 
Hubert ;  for  some  reason  I  felt  disinclined  to  do  it.  So  impatient  was 
I  to  reach  St.  Kilda,  that  I  would  willingly  have  foregone  a  visit  to 
the  intermediate  islands,  but  I  did  not  care  to  urge  this ;  so  I  could 
only  revolve  in  my  mind  the  curious  incident  of  the  package  en- 
trusted to  me  by  Aunt  Alice,  and  the  more  curious  character  of  its 
contents.  Something  I  was  sure  awaited  me  in  that  island.  The 
impression  was  too  strong  to  be  shaken  off.  So  I  nursed  it  the 
more  carefully. 

*  Woedallah !  Wcedallah  ! '  *  Hubert,*  said  I,  rousing  myself  from 
my  reverie,  *  what  is  the  meaning  of  Woedallah  !' 

*  Woedallah  ]'  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell.  I  never  heard  it  before. 
Pray  where  did  you  pick  it  up,  and  what  possesses  you  to  be  mumbling 
it  over  now?'  answered  my  cousin.  *IJp  with  the  helm,  Christie  ! 
and  let  us  speak  that  fisherman.  I  will  wager  you  that  we  come 
up  with  him  in  half  an  hour.  Now  we  have  her  in  a  line  —  keep 
her  so.    Come,  St.  Legek*,  lio  more  moping  f    Wait  iSl  we  reach  St. 
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Kilda,  and  then  ask  the  old  Norsewoman,  if  she  is  still  alive,  about 
that  unintelligible  word.     She  can  tell  you,  I  doubt  not.* 
'  I  hope  80,*  replied  I,  musingly. 


MII>NIGHT  THOUGHTS. 


'  I  BJLTB  oft«n  dreamed  thet  we  moat  bare  IWed  in  some  other  and  more  gloriom  atate  of  b«ing ;  i 
that  the  myeteriooa  flflimpoee.  that  here  linger  around  our  souls,  are  the  broken  remembraaoee  of  t 
better  realm.'  

In  the  deep  hush  of  midnight's  shadowy  horns, 
Now  while  the  solemn  stars  bum  clear  on  high. 

And  the  calm  moon,  which  shone  o'er  Eden's  bowen. 
Silvers  the  purple  gloom  of  yon  far  sky, 

Now  bring  no  thought  of  Time,  oh !  Memory ! 

To  sully  mme,  which  all  are  of  Eternity ! 

In  the  adoring  silence  of  my  sou], 

I  stand  alone  —  alone  with  night  and  heaven ; 

My  voiceless  thoughts  sweep  far  from  earth's  control. 
My  voiceless  yearnings  to  yon  world  are  given ; 

Mine  earthly  nature  boweth  and  is  still  — 

Immortal  longings  my  lone  being  fill ! 

Like  those  fine  spiritual  essences,  which  bow 

But  to  the  influence  of  a  midnight  spell. 
So  seems  my  conscious  soul  to  feel  e'en  now 

A  mystic  sway  shadow  her  inmost  cell ; 
A  sense  profound  of  the  Infinity 
That  yet  shall  fully  clothe  this  weak  mortaUty. 

Light  of  my  dreams !  bright  solitary  star ! 
A  perfect  beauty  on  the  brow  of  night ; 
The  sky  b  crowned  with  gems  of  living  light, 

But  thy  rich  urn  sheds  radiance  purer  far 
On  me,  thy  worshipper ;  from  youth  my  guide. 
Mute  spell,  that  rul'st  my  spirit's  secret  tide. 

O  star  intense !     I  gaze  and  almost  deem 

That  Plato's  fancy  is  a  truth  divine  ; 
(A  strange  and  yet  sublimely  glorious  dream !) 

That  the  soul's  essence  is  a  part  of  thine  ; 
That  the  deep  cravings  of  our  spiritual  mood 
Never  here  satisfied  and  never  all  subdued, 

Are  but  the  broken  memories  of  that  clime 
Whose  glorious  gleams  still  linger  round  us  here  ; 

While  the  high  soul,  scorning  the  things  of  Time, 
Would  fain  return  to  that  mure  perfect  sphere; 

Still  pines  the  severed  part,  and  struggles  still  in  vain. 

To  rend  the  cankered  links  that  form  its  earthly  chain. 

Who  knoweth  this  ?    The  Eternal  hath  not  given 

To  human  lips  His  mysteries  to  explain ; 
Wf  may  not  pierce  the  veil  that  hides  yon  Heaven, 
*  Who  yet  amid  Earth's  sullying  scenes  remain : 
Bat  iHien  the  soiii  puts  off  the  mortal  here, 
VI^B^  mpbmm,  yea  all  things,  ahall  be  made  clear  I 
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Tbb  Ravxk,  ahtd  otrxk  P0KM8.    By  Edoas  A.  Pox.    In  one  volume,    pp.  91.    Number  Eifht 
of  WiLBT  AMD  Pxttnam's  '  Library  of  American  Books.' 

The  author  of  this  slender  volume  is  of  course  one  of  the  *  sundry  citizens  of  this 
good  land,  meaning  well,  and  hoping  well,  who,  prompted  by  a  certain  something  in 
their  nature,  have  trained  themselves  to  do  service  in  various  essays,  poems,  histories, 
and  books  of  art,  fancy  and  truth ;'  for  we  find  this  very  remarkable  passage  as  a 
motto  on  the  cover  of  his  poems.  But  <  the  certain  something*  which  has  prompted 
him  to  publish,  according  to  his  preface,  is  not  the  *  paltry  compensations  nor  the  more 
paltry  commendations  of  mankind.'  These  have  been  powerful  *  somethings'  with 
most  poets,  but  we  think  that  the  author  of  *  The  Raven'  has  wisely  chosen  to  regard 
them  as  nothings ;  for  the  amount  of  either  likely  to  be  bestowed  upon  him  as  a  poet 
by  the  *  mankind'  he  esteems  so  lightly  we  fear  Will  be  small.  Mr.  Foe  says  in  his 
preface :  *  Events  not  to  be  controlled  have  prevented  me  from  making,  at  any  time, 
any  serious  efforts  in  what,  under  happier  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  field 
of  my  choice.  With  me  poetry  has  not  been  a  purpose,  but  a  passion.'  This  is  very 
pitiable,  but  entirely  incomprehensible.  According  to  the  biographies  of  Mr.  Foe,  he 
must  be  very  near  the  age  at  which  Byron  died,  and  beyond  that  at  which  all  the 
great  poets  produced  their  greatest  works ;  and  according  to  his  own  story,  he  began 
writing  poetry  at  an  age  much  earlier  than  any  poet  of  whom  we  know  any  thing. 
His  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  here  we  have  the  results  of  his 
poetical  career.  At  what  period  he  commenced  writing  verses  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
he  tells  us  in  a  note  that  it  was  in  his  *  earliest  boyhood,'  which  begins  we  believe  with 
the  jacket-and-trousers,  generally  at  three  or  four  years.  If  Mr.  Foe  wrote  the  Ode 
to  Science  at  that  early  period,  he  was  certainly  a  remarkable  boy,  but  hardly  a 
poet.  We  have  heard  that,  in  the  paper  of  which  he  is  the  editor,  he  has  stated  that 
he  wrote  *  Al  Aaraaf,'  the  poem  with  which  he  professes  to  have  humbugged  the 
poor  Boetonians,  in  his  tenth  year.  The  *  Boston  Fost'  thought  it  must  have  been 
produced  at  a  much  earlier  age.  We  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  ourselves,  not 
having  read  it,  but  are  disposed  to  believe  the  author,  and  should  believe  him  if  he 
said  the  same  of  the  poems  which  we  have  read.  ^We  see  no  reason  why  they  might 
not  have  been  written  at  the  age  of  ten :  children  aiB  more  apt,  in  remembering 
words,  than  men ;  and  as  there  have  been  infant  violinists,  pianistii  mimics  and 
dancers,  we  see  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be  an  infant  rbythoiWL  A  talent  for 
versification  may  exist  without  a  genius  for  poetry;  and  accordiny  |l>  dor  own  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Foe's  abUitiee,  his  poetical  constitution  is  nothing  moM  tea  Ml  aptitude 
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for  rhythm.  We  should  judge  as  much,  from  reading  his  criticisms  of  poetry,  wiiieh 
seem  to  have  been  written  after  a  very  thorough  cramming  of  Blair's  lectures  and 
the  essays  of  Lord  Kaimes.  In  several  instances  he  has  asserted  that  there  cannot 
be  such  a  thing  as  a  didactic  poem.  This  demolishes  at  one  swoop  about  nine-tenths 
of  what  the  world  has  heretofore  considered  the  highest  poetry.  If  we  can  g^lean 
any  distinct  meaning  from  Mr  Poe's  criticisms  and  verses,  respecting  his  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  a  poem,  it  is  this :  a  poem  is  a  metrical  composition  without  ideas. 

*  The  Haunted  Palace'  and  other  of  his  best  performances  were  certainly  composed 
upon  such  a  principle ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  many  of  his  prose  essays, 
words  being  the  sole  substance  in  them.  One  of  the  reasons  which  he  gives  for  pub- 
lishing the  *  poems  written  in  youth'  is  a  *  reference  to  the  date  of  Tennyson's  first 
poems.'  Whether  he  means  by  this  to  clear  his  own  or  Tennyson's  skirts  from  the 
taint  of  plagiarism,  we  do  not  understand.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any  body  has 
ever  dreamed  of  charging  Mr.  Poe  with  imitating  Tennyson  in  any  of  these  *  poems 
written  in  youth.'  It  will  not  be  a  very  easy  matter,  however,  for  him  to  convince 
the  readers  of  Tennyson  that  he  did  not  draw  largely  upon  that  poet  when  he  wrote 

*  Lenoro.'    It  is  a  much  more  palpable  imitation  than  Longfellow's  in  his  *  Midnight 

Mass  for  the  Dying  Year,'  which  Mr.  Poe  has  made  so  much  noise  about.    Mr. 

Poe's  tendency  to  extreme  vagueness,  which  is  the  antipodes  of  poetical  expressioD* 

shows  itself  plainly  in  the  titles  of  his  poems :  one  is  addressed  *  To  the  River  ,' 

as  though  there  were  something  mighty  private   or  naughty  in  his  address  to  a 

running  stream,  which  might  compromise  its  character,  if  known.    There  are  poeoos 

addressed  *  To ,'  which,  according  to  our  author's  theory,  is  a  highly  poetical 

designation,  * '  being  hazy  to  the  last  extreme:  there  is  a  poem  addressed  *To 

F '  and  another  *  To  V s  S.  O d.'    This  last  is  suggestive  of  a  lady's 

name,  Frances  S.  Osgood,  and  being  a  poetess  herself,  we  extract  the  poem,  both  as 

a  specimen  of  Mr.  Poe's  matured  powers,  and  of  the  kind  of  epistle  which  a  poet 

sends  to  a  poetess : 

•Thou  wouldst  be  loved  ?  —  then  lot  thy  heart 

From  itB  prebeut  pathway  part  mit  I 
Being  every  ihin^  which  now  thou  art, 

Be  nothing  which  thou  art  not 
So  with  t.te  world  thy  gentle  ways, 

Thy  grace,  thy  more  than  beauty, 
Shull  bo  uii  endless  theme  of  praise, 
Aud  love — a  simple  duty.' 

This  is  not  one  of  the  poems  *  written  in  youth,'  but  this  which  follows  is: 

•  T  O  .' 

'The bowers  whereat,  in  dreams,  I  see 

The  wantonc^t  singing  birds, 
Are  lips,  and  all  thy  melody 
Of  lip-begoltcu  words  : 

'  Thine  eyc9,  in  Heaven  of  heart  enshrined. 
Then  de».olutcly  fall, 
O  UoD  I  on  my  funereal  mind 
Like  btai light  on  a  pall. 

'  Thy  lif^rt !  thy  heart  I  I  wake  and  sigh, 

And  Mcpp  to  dream  till  day, 

Of  the  truth  that  gold  can  never  buy. 

Of  the  baubles  that  it  may.' 

*  The  chilcf  is  father  of  the  roan,'  but  the  father  in  this  case  is  superior  to  the  ofr 
spring.  There  are  probably  very  few  boys  who  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  ef  a  cem- 
mon-school  education  who  have  not  written  scores  of  verses  like  these  ;  but  it  is  a 
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▼9iy  Kfire  occurreuce  for  yerses  '  To '  to  be  published  by  their  authors  when  they 

become  men.    This,  however,  is  a  mere  matter  of  taste/ 

We  have  no  disposition  to  criticize  Mr.  Fob's  poems :  such  as  they  are,  we  give 
them  welcome.  His  reputation  as  a  poet  rests  maiuly  upon  '  The  Raven,'  which,  as 
we  have  ahready  said,  we  consider  an  unique  and  musical  piece  of  versification,  bat 
as  a  poem  it  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  If  we  were  disposed  to  retort  upon  Mr.  Fob  for 
the  exceedingly  gross  and  false  statements  which,  upon  an  imaginary  slight,  he  made 
in  his  paper  respecting  this  Magazine,  we  could  ask  for  no  greater  favor  than  to  be 
allowed  to  criticize  his  volume  of  poems.  Surely  no  author  is  so  much  indebted  to  the 
forbearance  of  critics  as  Mr.  Foe,  and  no  person  connected  with  the  press  in  this  coun- 
try is  entitled  to  less  mercy  or  consideration.  His  criticisms,  so  called,  are  generally 
a  tissne  of  coarse  personal  abuse  or  personal  adulation.  He  has  praised  to  the  highest 
degree  some  of  the  paltriest  writers  in  the  country,  and  abused  in  the  grossest  terms 
many  of  the  best.  But  criticism  is  his  weakness  :  *  to  that  music  he  rises  and  flut- 
ters.' In  ladies'  magazines  he  is  an  Aribtarchus,  but  among  men  of  letters  his 
sword  is  a  broken  lath. 

We  are  not  much  disappointed  in  the  quality  of  Mr.  Foe's  poems,  but  the  meagre- 
nesB  of  his  volume  as  to  quantity  is  really  surprising.  He  is  one  of  the  few  authors 
by  profession  known  to  American  readers  ;  and  considering  that  poetry  is  *  a  passion' 
with  him,  and  *  not  a  purpose,'  the  little  of  any  kind  that  he  has  produced  is  a  thing 
to  be  wondered  at  We  do  not  know  what  the  unhappy  circumstances  may  be  which 
have  prevented  him  from  making  any  *  serious  effort'  in  his  favorite  pursuit ;  but  his 
hinderances  can  hardly  be  greater  than  those  under  which  the  greater  part  of  that 
which  the  world  calls  poetry  has  been  produced.  Has  he  been  blind,  like  Milton  ; 
has  he  been  mad,  like  Tasso  ;  been  starved,  like  ChattertoxN  ;  persecuted,  like  Dante  ; 
exposed,  like  Btron  ;  harrassed,  like  Burns  ;  depressed,  like  Cowper  7  Has  he  labored 
Uke  Elliot  ;  fought,  like  KSrner  ;  been  neglected,  like  Butler  ;  bent,  like  Dryden, 
or  tempted,  as  many  noble  poets  have  been,  by  luxury  and  sloth  ?  A  real  poet  will 
never  tell  of  the  hinderances  to  effort.  It  is  overcoming  hinderances  which  gives  the 
surest  testimony  of  ability.  Nothing  will  excuse  a  poet  for  non-production  but  non- 
ability.  Let  the  author  produce  his  talent  and  say,  *  'T  is  the  best  I  could  do ;'  excu- 
ses for  not  doing  better  will  avail  him  nothing.  Indeed,  we  are  believers  in  Carle- 
ton's  Irish  paradox,  and  think  it  as  applicable  to  poets,  *  who  have  it  in  them,*  as  to 
any  body  else  ;  namely,  that  *  more  men  have  risen  in  the  world  from  the  enmity  of 
their  enemies  than  from  the  kindness  of  their  friends.'  Foets,  like  other  men,  may 
become  •  blue-moulded  for  want  of  a  hatin\*  Whatever  circumstances  the  true  poet 
may  be  placed  in,  whether  worried  by  affluence  or  depressed  by  misery,  he  will  be  a 
poet  in  spite  of  them  ;  and  his  overcoming  difficulties  will  be  the  best  evidence  of  his 

*  paBsion.'  Mr.  Foe's  passion  for  poetry  must  be  a  very  tender  one,  or  he  would  not 
come  before  the  world  at  his  age  with  such  a  volume,  and  with  such  an  excuse  for 
its  meagrenefls.     The  history  of  genius  hardly  affords  an  instance  of  one  born  upon 

*  the  field  of  his  choice.'  Shepherds  have  become  astronomers,  shoemakers  mathe- 
maticians, barbers  commanders,  physicians  architects,  ploughmen  poets,  tailors 
statesmen,  weavers  artists.  Judging  from  Mr.  Foe's  memoirs,  which  must  be  cor- 
rect, since  he  circulates  them  himself,  his  opportmiities  for  cultivating  his  passion 
have  been  superior  to  those  enjoyed  by  any  writer  of  reputation  among  us.     But 

*  every  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitterness,'  and  we  doubt  not  that  Mr.  Foe's  com- 
plaint ia  well  founded.    |t  is  a  pamfol  reflection,  however,  that  we  have  a  great  poet 
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among  us  placed  in  such  unhappy  ou-cumstancee  that  he  cannot  deyelope  his  geniui^ 
nor  make  a  serious  effort  in  that  kind  of  composition  for  which  he  has  a  conscioumeM 
of  being  qualified  by  nature.  The  circumstances  must  indeed  be  exceedmgly  un- 
happy and  distressing,  which  would  cause  a  poet  to  accept  an  invitation  firom  a  learned 
society  to  deliver  an  original  poem  at  its  annual  meeting,  and  after  receiving  pay 
therefor,  to  read  a  rhapsody  composed  and  published  in  hia  tenth  year,  and  after- 
ward bring  forward,  as  a  proof  of  the  stupidity  of  his  audience,  that  they  listened  to 
him  with  civil  attention.    *  But  something  too  much  of  this.'  . 


Poems  by  Hcnbt  Wadswobth  LoNaFSLLOw:  with  Ulustrationa  by  D.  Huntimoton.    Ib  mm 
volume,     pp.  387.    Philadelphia :  Cabet  and  Habt. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  of  our  publishers  are  approaching — nay,  that  they 
have  already  reached  —  the  excellence  of  typographical  execution  and  general  ex- 
ternal materiel,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  better  issues  of  the  English  praai. 
Here  now  is  a  volume  written,  printed,  illustrated  (by  native  engravers,  from  native 
paintings,)  and  published  by  Americans,  which  in  all  regards  must  command  ad- 
miration from  every  candid  critic  and  reader,  at  home  and  abroad.  The  illustration! 
are  eleven  in  number :  *  Preciosa,'  from  *  The  Spanish  Student,'  by  J.  Chbnbt  ; 
<  Landscape,'  for  the  title-page,  by  Dougal  ;  portrait  of  the  author,  from  a  drawing 
by  S.  W.  Cheniy  ;  *  The  Old  Cathedral,'  from  *  Voices  of  the  Night,'  by  W.  Hum- 
phreys ;  *  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,'  by  W.  H.  Dougal  ;  *  Maidenhood,'  by  J.  Chenbt  ; 
*  Excelsior,'  (was  this  painted  by  Huntington  ?  —  we  thought  it  the  very  clever  pro- 
duction of  Reed,)  by  W.  Humphreys  ;  *  Nuremberg,  der  Schoen  Brunnen  ;'  *  Woods 
in  Winter ;  *  Preciosa  before  the  Archbishop ;'  all  by  W.  Humphreys  ;  and  *  An 
April  Day,'  by  W.  H.  Dougal.  8uch  are  the  illustrations,  and  very  beautiful  many 
of  them  are.  The  portrait  of  the  authpr  we  pronounce  a  very  good  one  of  oar  old 
friend  and  contributor.  The  face  seems  a  little  over-full  in  flesh  ;  otherwise,  the 
likeness  is  exact.  It  is  no  better,  however,  than  the  one  painted  by  C.  Giovanni 
Thompson,  two  or  three  years  since.  We  need  say  little  of  the  contents  of  this 
charming  volume  ;  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  work  appeared  originally  in  these 
pages,  that  our  readers  are  quite  aware  of  their  literary  attractions.  There  wonld 
seem  to  be  some  disagreement  among  the  critics  in  relation  to  the  poetry  of  Lono- 
fellow,  but  the  public  appear  to  be  very  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  his  produc- 
tions. There  be  '  bardlings,'  to  be  sure,  as  we  took  occasion  to  hint,  in  our  last 
number,  who  look  with  nifiied  sclf-complaconcy  upon  the  popularity  of  Longfellow, 
to  a  tithe  of  which  they  may  never  hope  to  attain,  although  there  are  friendly  critics 
enough  to  keep  their  *  pretensions'  continually  *  before  the  people.'  Much  has  been 
said,  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  places,  concerning  Mr.  Longfellow's  alleged 
plagiarisms.  But  it  would  not  be  amiss,  one  would  suppose,  that  such  grave  charges 
should  be  accompanied  with  specifications.  We  remember  but  one  distinot  all^ga* 
tion,  however,  and  in  that  Mr.  Longfellow  was  accused  of  copying  a  Soottkli 
ballad,  which  purported  to  be  translated  from  the  German.  It  turned  out,  neverthe- 
less, as  all  who  knew  him  knew  it  would  turn  out,  that  he  had  translated  the  ballad 
from  the  German,  into  which  it  had  been  rendered,  and  with  such  singular  faithful- 
ness as  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  having  appropriated  the  rare  original,  which  he 
had  never  encountered !    There  is  such  a  thing,  too,  it  may  be  remarked  here»  ts 
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tinamsciout  plagiarum.  It  will  hardly  be  contended  by  any  one,  we  may  suppoee, 
that  Btron  or  Gray  could  have  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  any  body ;  and  yet 
SoHNER  illustrates  his  position  that  *  the  most  popular  poets  have  been  the  greatest 
thieves/  by  saying  that  those  who  wish  to  see  Gray's  *  cribbings/  should  consult 
Mitford's  edition  of  his  works.  Byron,  he  affimw,  stole  right  and  left  He  stole 
firom  Gray's  letten,  and  from  Walpole.  His  phrase,  *  the  fury  of  the  vultiire  pas- 
sions' is  from  the  Ode  to  Eaton  College : 

'  Thksk  shall  the  fury  passions  tear, 
The  vultures  of  the  nund.' 

Those  fine  lines  in  <  Childe  Harold'  on  solitude  are  from  Bacon  :  <  Men  know  not 
what  solitude  is,  nor  how  far  it  extends.  For  a  crowd  is  not  a  company,  and  society 
is  but  a  gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  is  but  tinkling  cymbals,  where  no  logic  is.' 

*  Faded  ideas,'  says  Sheridan,  however,  *  like  half-forgotten  dreams,  float  on  the 
fency,  and  the  imagination  in  its  fullest  enjoyment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  whether 
it  has  created  or  adopted.^  But  it  needs  a  liberal  mind  to  concede  so  much  ;  and 
envy  does  not  dwell  in  liberal  minds.    The  pretentious  and  the  self-conceited,  the 

*  neglected'  and  the  soured,  among  our  self-elected  poets,  may  be  pardoned  for  de- 
crying that  excellence  they  cannot  reach.  Again  we  conmiend  Mr.  Longfellow's 
beautiful  volume  to  a  wide  public  acceptance.  A  more  appropriate  and  admirable 
present  for  the  new  year,  let  us  add  *  in  season,'  could  no  where  be  found. 


Tbc  History  of  Sn.K,  Cotton,  Linkn,  Wool,  and  othxb  Fibrous  Substancxs  :  including  Ob* 
servations  on  Spinning,  Dyeing,  and  Weaving :  also  an  account  of  the  Pastoral  Life  of  the  Ancients, 
their  Social  State  and  Attainments  in  the  Domestic  Arts :  with  Appendices  on  Pliny's  Natural 
History;  on  the  Origin  and  Mauufacture  of  Linen  and  Cotton  Paper;  on  Felting,  Netting,  etc.; 
from  authentic  sources.    In  oue  volume,    pp.  464.    New- York  :  Harpsb  and  Brothxrs. 

The  title-page  of  this  large  and  extremely  well-executed  volume  itself  sets  forth 
its  great  value,  in  the  mere  enumeration  of  the  main  subjects  upon  which  it  treats. 
The  author  remarks  with  truth,  that  of  the  many  beneficent  achievements  of  in- 
ventive genius,  those  which  more  immediately  minister  to  the  personal  convenience 
and  comfort  of  mankind  assert  a  natural  preeminence.  Among  the  first  under  this 
head  may  be  classed  the  invention  of  weaving,  with  its  collateral  branches  of  spin- 
ning, netting,  sewing,  felting  and  dyeing.  An  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
this  family  of  domestic  arts  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  intelligent  reader,  while  it 
has  especial  claim  on  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  prosecution  or  improve- 
ment of  these  arts ;  and  these  are  the  ends  the  work  is  intended  and  well  calculated 
to  serve.  *  In  the  present  age,'  adds  the  author, '  when  the  resources  of  science  and 
intellect  have  so  largely  pressed  into  the  service  of  mechanical  invention,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  fabrics  from  fibrous  substances,  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  no  methodical  treatise  on  this  topic  has  been  offered  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  topic  itself  seems  to  have  almost  eluded  the  investigations  of  the  learned.' 
The  first  division  of  the  book  before  us  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  silk,  its 
early  history  and  cultivation  in  China  and  various  other'  parts  of  the  world ;  the 
second  comprises  the  history  of  the  sheep,  goat,  camel  and  beaver,  and  is  both 
curious  and  valuable  ;  the  ancient  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  succeeds,  and 
embodies  many  new  and  important  facts  connected  with  its  early  history  and  pro- 
jpem.    The  fourth  and  last  -division  embraces  the  history  of  the  linen  manufocture, 
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including  notices  of  hemp,  flax,  asbestos,  etc.  The  appendices  compiise  rare  and 
Taluable  extracts,  derived  from  unquestionable  authorities.  The  volume  is  illustrated 
by  ten  illustrations,  elucidative  of  the  text,  five  of  which  are  entirely  original.  The 
work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  labor  and  care,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  it  will  command  a  very  wide  sale.     It  certainly  deserves  it 


Tbk  PomCAL  Wo&KS  OF  Pkbct  Btsshs  Shell  bt.  First  completo  American  editkm :  with  wom» 
romarks  on  the  Pootical  Faculty,  and  its  Influence  on  Human  Destiny;  embracing  a  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notice.  By  O.  G.  Fostkb.  |n  one  volume,  pp.  750.  New-York :  J.  S.  Rkatixla 
Clinton  HalL 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with  sincere  gratification ;  and  are  re- 
joiced moreover  to  find  the  writings  of  a  poet  so  gifted  clothed  in  a  garb  so  beauti- 
ful and  enduring  as  that  presented  by  the  popular  publisher  to  whose  liberality  and 
enterprise  we  are  indebted  for  the  present  edition.  Mr.  Foster,  the  editor,  has 
brought  to  his  task  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  his  author  and  a 
full  appreciation  and  cordial  admiration  of  them.  He  has  done  more ;  he  seems  to 
us  to  have  deduced  from  them  the  personal  character  of  the  writer,  with  as  faithful 
a  transcript  as  the  poet  himself  has  conveyed  with  his  pen.  *  Of  his  sad  experience 
of  life,'  he  writes,  *  his  fierce  and  bitter  struggles  with  the  storm  which  his  own 
electric  nature  gathered  about  him ;  his  weary  battle,  single-handed,  with  a  worid 
in  arms,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  words ;  but  that  little  is  pregnant  with  deep 
meaning :  it  is  the  memoir  of  a  hero  and  a  prophet ;  a  hero  without  outward  and 
visible  deeds  of  heroism  ;  a  prophet,  *  without  honor  in  his  own  country,'  or  eameet 
audience  any  where  on  earth  ;  who  poured  out  the  inspirations  with  which  his  sool 
was  fraught,  whether  men  would  listen  or  no,  and  because  he  was  impelled  by  a 
divine  instinct,  and  could  not  forbear.  Of  Shelley's  penonal  character,  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  was  wholly  pervaded  by  the  same  unboimded  and  unquestioning  love 
for  his  fellow-men  ;  the  same  holy  and  fervid  hope  in  their  ultimate  virtue  and  hap- 
piness ;  the  same  scorn  of  baseness  and  hatred  of  oppression,  which  beam  forth  in  all 
his  writings  with  a  pure  and  constant  light.  The  theory  which  he  wrote  was  the 
practice  which  his  whole  life  exemplified.  Noble,  kind,  generous,  passionate,  tender ; 
with  a  courage  greater  than  the  courage  of  the  chief  of  warriors,  for  it  could  tndwre  ; 
these  were  the  qualities  in  which  his  life  was  embalmed.'  As  a  poet,  the  editor  re- 
gards Shelley  as  possessing,  in  their  highest  form,  the  diviner  attributes  of  the 
poetical  nature :  '  The  Almighty  Spirit  of  the  Universe  ever  at  certain  intervale 
holds  direct  communion  with  some  elected  soul  among  men,  who  thus  becomes  the 
channel  of  correspondence  between  God  and  the  race.  If  this  were  not  done  in 
some  way,  and  in  no  way  so  likely  or  so  well  authenticated  as  by  prophecy,  6oi» 
would  be  no  God,  or  His  will  regarding  us  and  our  destiny  would  be  to  us  as  if  Hb 
were  not  Suoh  communication  must  and  does  take  place,  and  the  words  of 
this  communication  are  what  we  know  as  poetry,  inspiration,  prophecy ;  and  no 
man  is  at  all  a  poet  except  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  inspiration  or  prophecy  hat 
fallen  direct  from  heaven  into  his  brain,  making  it  conceive  with  the  secret  moni- 
tions of  the  iNFiNrrE  ;  which  must  and  will  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  uttered  in  the 
ears  of  men,  and  can  no  more  bo  quenched  or  strangled  than  the  sunbeam  after  it 
has  sped  from  its  source.'  Shelley's  style,  his  rhythm,  his  power  of  langruage,  are 
the  natural  outgushings  of  a  soul  whose  very  existence  was  melody ;  of  a  sool  lying 
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near  to  the  great  source  of  harmony,  without  which  nothing  was  made  and  nothing 
liTes ;  uttering  the  beautiful  mysteries  which  it  saw  and  heard.  His  imitators,  of 
which  whole  schools  have  recently  come  into  fashion,  have  caught  the  shadow  but 
never  found  the  substance.'  This  is  well  said ;  but  we  conceive  that  Shklley  him- 
self has,  with  more  than  equal  distinctness,  conveyed,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 
his  peculiar  poetical  characteristics.  His  power,  he  was  right  in  believing,  consisted 
in  giving  a  genuine  picture  of  his  own  mind ;  *  in  sympathy,  and  that  part  of  the 
imagination  which  relates  to  sentiment  and  contemplation.'  He  •was  formed  to 
apprehend  minute  and  remote  distinctions  of  feeling,  whether  relative  to  external 
nature,  or  the  Uving  beings  which  surrounded  bun,  and  to  communicatcf  the  concep- 
tions which  resulted  from  considering  either  the  moral  or  the  material  universe  as  a 
whole.  These  faculties,  which  comprehend  the  sublime  in  man,  existed  prel»mi- 
nently  in  Shelley's  mind.  But  we  must  permit  the  readers  of  the  volume  before 
us,  and  their  number  will  not  be  few,  to  derive  their  impressions  of  its  character  from 
its  own  pages ;  and  to  this  end,  we  again  commend  it  to  that  *  acceptance  bounteous' 
which  its  merits  demand. 


LxTTxms  AND  SpKXCHKS  OF  Olivbr  Crouwkll.    In  two  Volumes,  of  four  Parts.    New- York : 
WiiEY  AND  Putnam's  'Library  of  Choice  Reading.' 

Very  remarkably  *  Carlyleiah*  are  these  stirring  pages.  Earnest,  picturesque, 
unique,  grotesque,  graphic.  Every  where  Carlyle  ;  so  that  if  you  have  the  patient 
assiduity  to  work  them  out,  meanings  pregnant  flash  upon  you  continually.  In  a 
line,  in  a  short  sentence  often,  you  shall  see,  not  a  single  picture  only,  but  a  group 
of  forceful  limnings ;  scenes,  it  may  be,  as  *  level  to  the  eye'  as  a  Dutch  landscape, 
and  figures  erect  and  life-like  as  breathing  Man  himself.  Great  plainness  of  speech 
also,  touching  men  and  men's  deeds ;  the  higher  in  power  and  station,  the  more  free 
and  biting  the  satirical  animadversion.  *  Flunkey,'  *  spooney,'  *  noodle,'  *  buzzard,' 
<  ninny ;'  these  are  the  terms  visited  upon  those  who  have  proved  themselves  wotthy 
to  wear  them.  Perhaps  one  might  wish  that  such  word-pillories  were  not  so  often 
erected  in  the  progress  of  our  author's  pictured  narrative ;  but  then  this  is' Carlyle  ; 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  weak  *  spoonies'  who  exhibit  their  intel- 
lectual poverty  and  irredeemable  awkwardness  in  trying  to  imitate  him.  Here,  in 
a  single  extract,  is  a  specimen  of  Carlylb's  crowded  canvass : 

'  On  the  fourth  day  after  this  appearance  of  Bulstrode  as  a  Law-reformer,  occurred  the  famous 
Black  MonduM ;  fearfuUest  eclipse  of  the  sun  ever  seeiT  by  hiankind.  Came  on  about  nine  in  the 
mominf;  darker  and  darker ;  ploughmen  unyoked  their  teams,  stars  came  out,  birds  sorrow Ailly 
chirping  took  to  roost,  men  in  amazement  to  gravers ;  a  day  of  much  obscurity;  Black  Mtmday,  or 
Mirk  Monday,  29ih  March,  1652.  Much  noised  of  by  Lilly,  Booker,  and  the  buzzard  Astrologer 
tribe.  Betokening  somewhat?  Belike  that  Bulstrode  and  this  Parliament  will,  in  the  way  of  Law- 
reform  and  otherwise,  make  a  Practical  Gospel,  or  real  Reign  of  God  in  this  England  ? 

'  Mw  9<A,  1652.  A  great  external  fact  which,  no  doubt,  has  its  effect  on  all  internal  movements, 
is  the  War  with  the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  ever  since  our  Deaih-Warrant  to  Charles  First  have  looked 
askance  at  the  New  Commonwealth,  which  wished  to  stand  well  with  them  ;  and  have  accumulated 
offence  on  offence  against  it  Ambassador  Dorislaus  was  assassinated  in  their  country ;  Charles 
Second  was  entertained  there;  evusive  slow  answers  were  given  to  tough  St.  John,  who  went  over 
as  new  Ambassador :  to  which  St.  John  responding  with  great  directness,  in  a  proud,  brief  and  very 
emphatic  manner,  took  his  leave,  and  came  home  again.  Came  home  again ;  and  passed  Che  celebra- 
ted Navigation  Act,  thereby  terribly  maiming  the  'Carrying  Trade  of  the  Dutch;'  ami  indeed,  as 
the  issue  proved,  depressing  the  Dutch  Maritime  Interest  not  a  little,  and  proportionally  elevMting 
that  of  England.  Embcissies  in  consequence,  horn  their  irritated  High  M'ightioesvcs ;  sea-fightings 
inconsequence;  and  much  ne|roti«tin|^,  apologizing,  and bickerinr,  mounting  ever  higher;  which  at 
length,  at  the  date  above  given,  issues  in  declared  War.    Dutch  War  :  cannonadings  and  fierce  sea- 

a^U  in  the  narrow  seas^  land-soldiers  drailed  to  fight  on  shipboard ;  aiid  land-oiScerii,  Blake,  Dean, 
onk,  became  very  famous  sea-officers ;  Blake  a  thrice-famous  one ;  —  poor  Dean  lost  bis  life  in  this 
business.  They  doggedly  beat  thn  Dutch,  and  again  heat  thnm ;  their  best  Vun  Trontps  and  De  Ruy- 
tors  could  not  stand  these  terrible  Puritan  Sailors  and  Gunuen.' 
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BiooRAPHiCAL  AND  Ckitioal  Miscxllanixs.    By  William  H.  Prbscott,  Author  of  the  History  of 
FcRDiNAND  and  IsABKLLA,  *  The  Conquest  of  Mexico,' etc.    In  one  volume,    pp.638.    New-York: 

HaRPCR  AMD  B&OTHBR8. 

Thk  publishexB  of  this  beautiful  Tolome  —  unifonn,  we  are  glad  to  remark,  with 
the  previous  popular  works  of  its  author — have  performed  a  good  service  to  the  pub- 
lic in  placing  it  before  American  readers.  The  papers  which  it  contains,  with  a 
single  exception,  have  been  selected  from  contributions  originally  made  to  the  North 
American  Review,  'the  most  considerable  journal  in  the  United  States,'  as  Mr. 
Prbscott  well  obscftves,  in  his  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  the  volume  under 
notice.  The  articles,  which  were  written  many  yeare  nnce,  have  little  reference  to 
local  or  temporary  topics,  but  are  purely  of  a  literary  character ;  the  titles  of  the 
several  papers  being  '  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  the  American  Novelist  ;*  *  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind ;'  '  Irvino's  Conquest  of  Granada  ;'  *  Cervantes  ;'  *  Sir  Waltbb, 
Scott  ;*    *  Chateaubriand's  English   Literature  ;'  •  *  Bancroft's  United  States  f 

*  Madame  Calderon's  Life  in  Mexico ;   *  Moliere  ;'   *  Italian  Narrative  Poetry  f 

*  Poetry  and  Romance  of  the  Italians  ;'  *  Scottish  Song,'  and  *  Da  Ponte's  Observa- 
tions.' Mr.  Prescott  rarely  undertakes  the  consideration  of  any  subject  which  he 
does  not  *  illustrate,'  in  the  best  meanitag  of  the  word.  The  papers  which  have  im- 
pressed us  most  favorably  in  the  volume  under  notice,  are  the  reviews  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Chateaubriand's  '  English  Literature,* 
and  the  article  on  <  Asylums  for  the  Blind.'  A  well-engraved  portrait  of  Mr.  Prb»- 
coTT  fronts  the  title-page,  excellent  in  all  respects  save  in  the  nnallness  of  the  heed 
and  features. 


Montezuma,  the  Last  of  the  Aztecs  :  an  Historical  Romance  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Hif 
Edward  Matubin.    In  two  volumes,    pp.  540.    New-York :  Pains  and  Burokss. 

Mr.  Maturin,  in  making  choice  of  scene  and  character  for  the  work  before  Wy 
has  evinced  the  self-reliance  of  true  genius,  with  unmistakeable  evidences  of  which 
indeed  the  work  abounds.  So  well  conjoined  are  the  incidents,  and  so  incapable  of 
segregation,  without  doing  injustice  to  the  author's  complete  plan,  that  we  are  com- 
pelled, partly  from  a  lack  of  leisure,  but  more  from  a  want  of  space  consequent  upon 
the  first  number  of  a  new  volume,  to  forego  an  elaborate  consideration  of  the  woriL. 
This  will  be  of  little  consequence  to  our  readers,  since  the  volumes  are  already  widely 
disseminated,  and  even  before  these  pages  will  pass  to  the  press,  will  have  become 
very  generally  extant.  To  the  magnificent  *  Curse  of  Qubtzalcoatl'  we  adverted 
at  some  length  in  our  last  number ;  and  reading  it  over  again,  in  connection  with  the 
incidents  of  the  romance,  we  are  struck  with  the  power  of  its  execution.  Next  to  thiiy 
in  point  of  original  force  and  graphic  description,  we  consider  the  history  and  account 
of  the  execution  of  the  Tlascalan  chief,  in  the  second  volume.  The  sacrificial  scene 
is  drawn  with  the  hand  of  a  master  ;  and  that  which  ensues,  descriptive  of  the  agony 
and  undying  affection  of  that  fine  creation,  Choitla,  is  admirably  well  sustained. 
But  without  the  work  by  us,  (and  books  like  this  are  the  ones  which  so  ofteii  diei^ 
pear  miraculously  from  one's  table,)  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to  recall  the  many 
points  which  arrested  our  attention  and  fixed  our  admiration  in  their  perusal.  We 
shall  content  ourselves  for  the  present  therefore  with  recommending  to  our  readers  the 
well-printed  volumes  whose  merits  we  have  rather  hinted  at  than  indicated ;  satisfied 
that  they  will  find  in  their  pagei  ample  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  praise. 
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*  The  Past  and  the  Present*  is  the  title  of  a  discoune  not  long  since  deUverefi 
before  the  Eroeophic  Society,  of  the  Univereity  of  Alabama,  by  Benjamin  Fanbuil 
Porter.  It  is  a  production  of  decided  originality  and  power,  and  we  propose  to  aflbrd 
our  readers  a  slight '  taste  of  its  quality.'  It  was  a  remark  of  Madame  De  Stabl, 
that  *  that  Past  which  is  so  presumptuously  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  for  the 
Present,  was  itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of  some  Fast  that  went  before  it'  The 
discourse  before  us  rebukes  the  disposition  manifested  by  many  of  the  writen  and 
speakers  of  the  present  day  to  undervalue  the  times  in  which  v>e  live  ;  to  condemn 
the  present,  and  mourn  the  future  as  beset  with  disastrous  revolutions.  <  The  nations, 
the  institutions,  the  men  of  one  age,  are  but  dead  bodies  to  the  souls  of  succeeding 
times.  Death  is  the  sleep  from  which  another  existence  wakes  up.  Like  the  green 
ivy,  which  roaches  its  utmost  height  only  through  time-broken  crevices,  each  era  lives 
and  advances  upon  the  ruins  of  the  last  The  flame  which  burned  so  brilliantly  on 
the  altars  of  the  Grecian,  it  is  true,  is  extinguished  there ;  but  it  enlightens  lands 
boasting  a  mora  rational  and  widely-diflused  liberty.  The  monument  of  art  which 
once  hailed  the  morning  sun  in  mysterious  tones,  echoes  now  but  to  the  labors  of  a 
Champoluon  and  Rosseluni  ;  but  still  it  records  the  vanity  of  man,  and  exists  as  the 
vindicator  of  the  awful  providences  of  God.'  The  writer  assumes  the  ground  that 
man,  the  object  of  all  revolution,  constantly  improves  ;  in  defiance  of  his  opposition. 
Nature  vindicates  her  laws ;  notwithstanding  his  destruction,  all  is  life ;  indepen- 
dent of  his  sloth,  all  is  progression.  These  truths  are  established  by  a  detail  of  some 
of  the  physical  and  intellectual  processes  through  which  this  <  state  of  progression'  is 
nnfolded.  The  phenomena  presented  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  is  in  this  connexion 
thus  considered : 

'  When  wc  examino  the  composition  and  arrangement  of  the  materials  forming  the  mass  of  mat- 
ter on  which  we  live,  we  discover  rocks,  minerals,  and,  in  a  popular  sense,  earths  of  various  quali' 
ties.  In  some  places  we  see  a  loose  red  brown  and  white  soil,  crumbled  into  powder,  and  forming 
the  general  surface.  In  others  we  find  horizontal  masses  of  rock  spread  out  m  strata  or  beds,  one 
resting  upon  the  other.  Again,  we  see  these  strata  twisted  and  raised  up  from  their  flat  position, 
and  cooes  of  harder  and  crystallated  rock,  in  which  no  strata  are  discoverable,  forced  up  through 
them.  In  some  of  these  we  notice  remains  of  vegetable  matter;  in  others  of  animals.  In  some 
places  we  find  rocks  rolled  and  rounded  as  if  by  some  violent  action ;  in  others  we  see  particles  de- 
posited as  if  by  the  gentlest  motion.  Cutting  into  beds  of  some  rocks,  we  behold  veins  of  metal 
injected  into  fissures.  Often  the  rocks  themselves  seem  melted  as  if  by  suppressed  fires.  When  we 
descend  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  we  have  h  sensation  of  heat,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  one  de- 
gree for  every  fifty  feet ;  when  we  examine  its  surface,  we  find  something  like  two  hundred  mouths 
vomiting  forth  internal  fires.  But  to  illustrate  these  phenomena  farther :  If  we  see  in  the  bosom  of 
Uie  earu  a  body  of  rock,  not  spread  out  into  layers,  having  the  appearance  of  being  once  melted  by 
fire ;  if  this  rock  presents  no  sign  of  animal  or  vegetable  remains,  it  is  no  strained  conclusion,  that 
it  waa  moulded  amidst  intense  fires,  and>sarroaiided  by  an  atmosphere  of  too  high  temperature  for 
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the  existence  of  organixod  life.  Again :  If  we  discover  rocks  Of  different  chemical  compoaition, 
lying  in  strata,  having  the  appearance  of  the  deposits  we  now  see  formed  from  water,  if  of  great 
thickness,  and  full  of  the  remains  of  vegetables,  it  is  a  just  conclusion  that  these  also  are  de^3«ita 
from  water,  the  work  of  ages ;  and  that  heat  and  moisture,  the  chief  conditions  of  vegetuJble  life,  pre- 
vailed. If  in  the  strata  of  other  rocks  we  find  the  remains  of  organized  life,  which  ftould  not  hare 
existed  in  an  atmosphere  necessary  to  the  vegetation  last  considereil,  it  is'bOt  just  to  believe,  that  a 
lower  temperature,  suited  to  their  habits  ot  life  and  capacities,  must  have  existed.  If  canting 
nearer,  iu  supposition,  to  our  own  times,  we  see  evidences  of  ungovematfle  floods  of  water  havinr 
rushed  iu  many  directions,  rolling  fragments  of  rocks  into  globes,  again  reducing  them  to  grai^ 
again  cutting  grooves  iuto  granite;  if  we  see  remains  of  animals  of  vast  physical  powers,  whos9 
exiiitenco  could  bo  safely  subjected  to  an  atmof>|>here  of  intense  temperature,*and  then,  after  their 
races  had  become  extinct,  wc  see  the  fir>t  proofs  of  man's  appearance  on  the  earth,  can  it  be  called 
a  wild  mental  scheme  to  assert,  that  in  different  times  and  places,  the  earth  was  subjected  to  a  deluge 
of  water ;  that  physical  life  gradually  declined  as  a  cooler  atmosphere  and  other  circumstances 
combined  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  intellectual  being?  Lastly :  if  reviewing  all  these  thiaga 
we  find  nothing  lost  amidst  the  revolutions  of  earth  ;  if,  in  connexion  with  all  these  vicissitudes,  the 
physical  and  the  moral  condition  of  nature  has  improved,  what,  let  us  ask,  results  from  these  facta 
and  indicatious  ?  Siniply  the  truths  of  Geology  ;  one  of  the  most  sublime,  because  the  most  natural 
of  scieDccis;  one  whot^e  volume  is  the  great  globe  itself,  unfolding  its  noble  pages  of  granite  and 
crystal,  and  metal,  as  if  to  disclose,  in  characters  of  fire,  the  awAil  truths  of  nature,  and  reveal  to 
the  present  age  their  once  incomprehensible  narrations.' 

We  should  be  glad,  did  our  limits  permit,  to  follow  the  writer  in  the  farther  inqui- 
ries by  which  he  tests  the  principles  of  geology,  and  the  inferences  which  he  draws 
from  them  ;  tracing  our  planet  as  a  burning  mass,  cooWg  gradually,  and  forming  a 
crust  upon  its  surface ;  the  first  organic  formations,  from  the  crude  plant  to  the 
latest  form  of  irrational  animal  matter ;  produced  and  perishing  in  their  succearioni, 
and  changed  into  rocky  and  mineral  substances ;  and  lastly,  the  appearance,  upon 
their  tombs,  of  Man,  an  intelleotual  aud  moral  being,  bearing  the  relation  to  the 
moral  world  that  the  primitive  rocks,  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  bear  to  nature ; 
both  having  been  gradually  developed,  and  both  serving  in  their  tiun  the  eternal  pur- 
poses of  truth  and  justice.  In  the  one  case,  rocks  are  raised  up  amidst  awful  con- 
vulsions, only  to  crumble  beneath  external  influences  and  fertilize  the  plain ;  in  the 
other,  the  process  of  mental  development  gradually  but  certainly  advances  toward 
perfection : 

'  Every  modern  improvement,  every  new  institution,  every  triumph  of  mind,  indicates  a  remarka- 
ble adaptiition  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  It  is  reserved  fur  an  age,  deeply  reflective  upon  the 
character  of  events,  to  appreciate  the  assertion,  that  taking  the  same  number  of  persons,  and  separa* 
ting  from  the  history  of  former  times  their  brilliant  pageantry ;  take  from  their  religion  its  super- 
stitious horrori!i  and  gorgeous  ceremonfos;  from  war  its  mortiaJ  music  and  splendid  decorations} 
from  their  orators  the  ocrtteion,  and  from  their  manners  their  pleasures;  and  the  whole  scene, io 
comparison  with  the  habits  and  inventions  and  in»titutions  of  the  last  fifty  years,  will  fade  like  the 
evanescent  cloud  breathed  Upon  a  mirrOr.  Observe  the  rapid  strides  of  discoveries  in  philosophy, 
rciencc  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  their  application  to  the  means  of  feeding  and  clothing  men.  A 
philoyoplier  ascertains  that  sulphur,  ifitre  and  charcoal  form  a  combustible  substance  :  our  ancestmv 
applied  It  to  murder  each  other ;  we  to  the  arts.  Gun-powder  blasts  rocks,  cuu  through  mountains, 
and  pxcivatcb  tunnels  for  the  use  of  rail-roads,  and  to  supply  cities  with  building  materials.  One 
n»certaiii»  that  steam  is  expansive;  that  thrown  iuto  a  tube  in  a  particular  way,  it  will  movea  piston- 
rod  and  produce  action.  On  this  a  Fulton  applies  the  principle  to  machinery,  and  a  Watt  builds 
a  steum-euciiie.  A  pljnt  i»  fouud  bearing  a  woolly  substance ;  Whitney  invents  a  machine,  whieh 
on  turning  a  crank,  separates  the  seed  from  the  wool.  A  Habobaves  invents  a  spinning-jenoy ;  a 
Caatwright  the  power-loom.  What  effect  have  these  things  had  on  the  population,  the  wealth, 
the  trade,  the  comlort  of  the  woild  I' 

Carlyle  in  one  of  his  essays  hints  at  such  *  improvements*  in  his  own  altogether 
inimitable  way :  *  The  Staffordshire  coal  stratum  and  coal  strata  lay  side  by  side 
with  iron  strata,  quiet  since  the  creation  of  the  world.  Water  flowed  in  LancaBhire 
and  Lanarkshire  ;  bituminous  fire  lay  bedded  in  rocks  there  too.  GrOD  said,  *  Let  the 
iron  missionaries  be  !*  —  and  they  were.  Coal  and  iron,  so  long  close  but  unregardful 
neighbors,  are  wedded  together ;  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton,  and  the  hundred 
Stygian  forges,  with  their  fire-throats  and  never-resting  sledge-hammers,  rose  into 
day.  Wet  Manconium  stretched  out  her  hand  toward  Carolina  and  the  torrid  zone, 
and  plucked  cotton  thence  ;  who  could  forbid  her,  she  that  had  the  skill  to  weaTe  it? 
Fish  fled  thereupon  from  the  Mersey  river,  vexed  by  innumerable  keeU.     (What  a 
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*  pictare  in  little'  of  commerce,  reader,  is  conveyed  in  that  brief  sentence  !)  England, 
I  say,  dug  out  her  bituminous  fire  and  bade  it  work  ;  towns  arose,  and  steeple-chim- 
neys.' We  had  pencilled  for  insertion,  but  are  compelled  to  omit,  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  easily-traced  influence  of  ateam,  in  the  instance  of  the  rise  of  the 
town  of  Birkenhead,  opposite  Liverpool ;  preeminently  establishing  the  position,  that 
anciently,  moral  as  well  as  mental  energy,  like  wealth,  confined  to  a  few,  slumbered 
without  producing  in  the  course  of  centuries  what  is  now  in  the  period  of  a  few 
months  unfolded  in  the  minds  and  occupations  of  the  great  mass.  '  Therefore,  indus- 
try is  awake,  because  it  brings  fortune  and  honor  to  the  laborer ;  ignorance  declines, 
because  education  is  more  general ;  wealth  is  more  useful,  because  more  extensively 
distributed.'  We  conclude  with  the  advice  to  all  such  of  our  readers  as  can  com- 
mand the  modest  but  most  meritorious  discourse  which  we  have  been  considering,  at 
once  to  secure  the  perusal  which  it  will  so  richly  repay. 


A  CAPITAL  Stort  of  Capital  Punishment.  —  We  are  indebted  to  a  favorite  con- 
tributor for  an  amusing  sketch,  with  which  we  shall  serve  our  *  Table'  in  two  separate 
side-dishes.  Have  the  goodness  '  at  this  present'  to  taste  and  admire  the  first :  *  Some 
years  since,  there  lived  in  Cincinnati  a  bullet-headed,  broad-shouldered,  thick -necked 
brute  of  a  Dutchman,  who,  tempted'  as  he  said  *  by  de  rum  and  de  Tuyfel,'  com- 
mitted the  horrible  crime  of  murdering  his  wife.  There  existed  at  that  time,  and  for 
aught  that  I  know  up  to  the  present  period,  a  law  in  the  state  of  Ohio  that  a  criminal 
found  guilty  of  murder  might,  as  it  was  expressed,  have  *  liberty  of  choice'  between 
hanging  or  imprisonment  for  life.  Consequently  most  homicides  had  taken  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  their  necks  from  the  noose,  and  had  chosen  the  ^  liberty'  of  being 
deprived  of  liberty  *  during  their  natural  lives.'  But  our  Dutchman,  from  sheer  obsti- 
nacy and  contempt  of  advice,  loudly  declared  tiiat  he  had  rather  be  hung.  The 
Cincinnatians,  like  all  other  enlightened  people,  love  to  ride  on  an  excitement ;  and 
the  city  was  divided  against  itself  on  the  hanging  question  with  the  same  spirit  and 
sincerity  as  it  would  have  been  on  a  contested  election.  There  were  hanging  and 
anti-hanging  tea-parties,  hanging  and  anti-hanging  churches ;  and  the  anti-hangers 
raged  furiously  against  the  hangers  for  their  blood-thirstiness  and  non-obedience  to 
the  commandments,  while  the  hangers  as  loudly  denounced  the  anti-hangers  as  im- 
moral innovators,  who  would  destroy  the  constitution  and  uproot  civilization.  The 
old  man  suddenly  found  himself  the  most  '  interesting'  person  that  had  ever  been  in 
Cincinnati,  and  received  several  deputations  every  day  to  shake  or  confirm  his  deci- 
sion ;  but,  inflexible  as  Prometheus  on  the  rock,  he  firmly  adhered  to  the  hanging. 
At  that  time  Science  had  not  as  now  lifted  her  many -eyed  head  m  every  town  and 
village,  and  any  one  who  could  even  say  a  few  words  on  such  subjects  was  looked 
upon  with  no  small  wonder.  A  young  Scotchman  was  then  the  oracle,  who  pro- 
nounced sentence  on  all  the  'onomies  and  'ologies,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  town's- 
people, '  that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew.'  Professor  Kilmarnock 
was  one  of  the  most  credulous,  kind-hearted,  benevolent  Scotchman  breathing.  His 
whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  the  physical  sciences  ;  and  he  was  continually  expatia- 
ting in  all  places,  for  his  mind  never  reverted  to  the  person  with  whom  he  discoursed, 
and  consequently  entirely  disregarded  their  capacity  or  fitness  for  the  subject.  On 
electricity,  galvanism  or  magnetism  he  would  talk  by  the  hour ;  and  it  mattered  little 
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whether  his  auditor  was  a  child,  an  old  negrro,  or  an  elderly  lady.  In  his  penonal  ap- 
pearance he  was  a  laughable-looking  object  enough  at  first  sight,  bat  a  short  acquain- 
tance with  him  soon  changed  ridicule  into  respect ;  for  as  I  have  said,  he  was  one 
of  the  most  sincere,  honest  and  kind-hearted  of  men,  and  would  do  all  in  his  power 
to  serve  any  human  being. 

<  One  day,  when  he  was  as  usual  running  over  his  notes  on  galvanism,  a  friend,  who 
was  a  bit  of  a  wag,  suggested  to  him  what  a  providential  thing  it  would  be  for  him  if  the 
old  Dutchman  were  to  be  hanged,  as  he  would  then  have  an  opportunity  of  enlighten- 
ing the  Cincinnatians  with  an  exhibition  of  that  wonderful  science,  and  likewise  of  put- 
ting M.  considerable  sum  in  his  own  pocket.  Struck  with  this  new  plan  for  the  difiu- 
sion  of  science,  he  was  instantly  converted  from  a  violent  anti-hanger  to  a  most  sin- 
cere *  hanger.'  He  posted  off  to  the  old  man,  with  a  request  that,  '  for  the  good  of 
the  public,'  he  would  will  his  body,  which  he  pertinently  remarked  would  be  '  of  no 
farther  use  to  the  owner,'  to  him,  for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
*  Ya&s,'  said  the  old  man, '  you  may  have  my  poor  pody ;  ash  you  say,  't  will  do  me 
no  goot ;  but  while  she  live,  she  moost  have  some  rum,  and  a  leetle  mooney.'  So 
he  entered  into  an  agreement  that  he  would  sell  his  body  for  fifty  dollars  in  hand,  a 
quart  of  rum  daily,  and  an  extra  quart  on  the  day  of  execution.  They  *  shook  hands 
on  the  bargain,'  and  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  seemed  the  best  pleased.  In  a 
few  days  a  new  claimant  appeared,  in  the  person  of  the  old  man's  son,  who  being  sud- 
denly seized  with  a  rapid  growth  of  filial  affection,  declared  that  *  his  feelings  would 
not  allow  him  to  see  his  father's  body  chucked  about  in  that  way  for  nothing !'  Fifty 
dollars  more  were  offered,  when  his  lacerated  feelings  shrunk  back  to  their  original 
dimensions ;  and  on  leaving,  he  acknowledged  that '  six  hogs  and  two  cows,  which  he 
intended  to  buy  with  the  money,  were  worth  more  in  his  estimation  than  an  old  dead 
body ;  which,'  as  he  said, '  would  take  something  to  bury  it !'  A  legal  friend  observed 
that  all  that  was  required  had  not  yet  been  done  ;  that  the  approbation  of  the  sheriff 
was  necessary.  This  however  was  easily  secured  ;  for  that  ofiicer  said  '  he  did  nt 
care  a  fip  what  became  of  the  body,  if  he  could  only  find  a  substitute,  and  draw 
himself  out  of  the  hanging ;  for  it  did  n't  become  a  deacon  of  the  church  to  be  fum- 
bling at  a  halter  with  a  man's  head  in  it' 

*  The  Ph)fessor  now  set  to  work  and  manufactured  a  galvanic-battery,  which  the 
citizens  crowded  in  to  inspect.  He  informed  them  that  it  would  work  in  9ueh  a  man- 
ner, and  that  then  the  man  would  do  thus,  and  again  so,  until  they  had  derived  a 
perfect  comprehension,  through  a  succession  of  lucid  '  thus's*  and  '  so's',  of  the  whole 
capability  of  the  wonderful  machine.  The  same  mischief-loving  wag  who  first  set 
the  Professor's  wits  a-gadding,  told  him  that,  as  he  would  probably  have  the  greatest 
audience  that  had  ever  gathered  together  in  Cincinnati,  he  ouglit  to  select  the  largest 
building  in  town,  and  secure  it  for  their  reception.  He  advised  him  to  apply  without 
delay  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  for  the  loan  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  credu- 
lous Professor,  never  taking  into  consideration  the  ridiculousness  of  such  a  request, 
started  directly  for  the  Doctor's  house,  and  asked  to  see  him  on  most  earnest  business. 
Kilmarnock  stated  his  errand  to  the  worthy  divine,  who  being  a  most  zealous  anti- 
hanger,  and  having  preached  several '  powerful  sermons'which  he  thought  ought  to  have 
brought  over  the  whole  city  to  his  own  opinion,  was  at  first  struck  dumb  with  amass- 
ment at  what  he  considered  a  gross  insult,  as  well  as  a  sacrilegious  profanation.  Bvt 
the  Professor,  mistaking  the  pause  for  one  of  consideration,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of 
what  he  supposed  most  cogent  arguments ;  each  one  acting  as  a  greater  shock  to  the 
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Doctor's  excited  feeling,  and  adding  fresh  fuel  to  his  ire.  Being  near-sighted,  he  did 
Dot  at  first  perceive  the  inflamed  and  swollen  countenance  of  the  minister,  who  being 
extremely  fat,  and  of  a  choleric  temperament,  looked  like  a  man  suddenly  seized  with 
a  fit  of  apoplexy.  At  length  he  found  words  to  exclaim :  *  Do  you  think  I  would 
tnm  the  House  of  Goo  into  a  butcher's-shop  —  a  dissecting-room !  Out  of  my  house 
this  instant.  Sir !' 

But  to  return :  <  As  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  drew  nigh,  many  people 
prophecied  that  the  old  Dutchman's  resolution  would  evaporate ;  but  he  never  for  an 
instant  wavered.  He  seemed  to  take  a  strange  and  unaccountable  interest  in  all  the 
preparations ;  inquiring  every  day  if  the  scaffold  was  erected  ;  whether  the  sheriff  had 
got  a  substitute,  and  how  much  he  had  agreed  to  pay  him,  etc.  When  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  the  old  wretch  would  chuckle  with  a  horrible  glee,  and  say  to  himself, 
*  Goot !  goot  !*  The  eventful  day  at  length  arrived,  which  the  law  and  his  own  will 
had  decided  should  be  his  last  Early  in  the  morning  he  was  remarking  to  the  jail- 
keeper  (hat  *  as  it  was  to  be  his  last  breakfast,  he  should  expect  a  goot  one  ;'  when  at 
tiiat  moment  Kjlmaiuiock  entered :  '  Yes,'  said  the  Professor,  '  gi'e  him  a  broiled 
chicken,  a  hoe-cake,  and  a  gude  cup  o'coffee ;'  *  and,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  *  plenty 
tobacker.'  '  Ay,'  chimed  in  the  Professor,  *  and  some  tobacco ;  the  puirauld  creature 
should  ha'e  every  thing  he  wants  noo,  and  make  me  'sponsible  for  the  indebtedness.' 

'  There  never  had  been,  I  believe,  a  hanging  in  Cincinnati  before ;  and  the  sheriff 
had  erected  a  new  gallows,  with  an  improved  *  trap,'  the  whole  painted  black,  and 
familiarly  denominated  *  The  Sheriff's  Black  Drop.'  In  every  part  of  the  city  were 
posted  large  hand-bills,  announcing  that  *  Professor  Kilmarnock,  from  Glasgow,  for 
the  elucidation  of  science,  intended  to  give  at  the  Circus,  which  had  been  hired  at  an 
immense  expense  for  the  occasion,  an  exhibition  of  the  wonderful  science  of  galvanism, 
in  which  a  dead  man  would  be  made  to  perform  all  the  movements  of  which  a  living 
one  was  capable.'  Mid-day  was  the  hour  set  for  the  execution  ;  and  by  that  time 
the  common  on  which  the  gallows  stood  was  paved  with  closely-wedged  heads  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent :  so  densely  were  they  packed,  indeed,  that  when  the 
wagon  arrived  with  the  victim,  the  unhappy  man  and  his  attendants  had  to  alight  and 
walk  to  the  gallows.  Many  of  the  clergy  and  other  benevolent  persons  took  advan- 
tage of  this  last  opportunity,  and  with  feeling  and  eloquence  besought  the  guilty  man 
to  have  pity  upon  himself,  and  even  at  that  late  hour  to  '  accept  of  proffered  mercy.' 
They  told  him  that  it  was  beyond  expression  awful,  that  an  unrepenting  sinner,  with 
red  murder  on  his  head,  should  of  his  own  free  will  plunge  headlong  into  the  fire  that 
is  never  quenched ;  that  by  such  an  abhorrent  act  he  would  be  guilty  of  two  murders, 
and  be  held  accountable  for  them  at  the  day  of  judgment  Professor  Kilmarnock  (and 
let  it  be  noted  in  the  next  psychological  work  that  enthusiasm  can  thus  alter  a  man's 
nsaal  dispositiou,)  fidgeted  about  as  uneasy  as  a  pea  on  a  drum-head ;  and  at  intervals 
was  heard  to  ejaculate :  *  Gang  up,  my  gude  mon,  gang  up ;  it's  na  sic  a  bad  place !'  But 
the  old  Dutchman  gave  neither  heed  nor  ear  to  any  one :  he  preserved  a  dogged  si- 
lence, and  was  the  very  firet  to  make  a  move  to  ascend.  When  they  reached  the  top  of 
the  scaffold,  the  i^eriff  asked  him  if  he  would  not  like  the  attendance  of  a  minister? 
The  <  unhappy  wretch'  shook  his  head,  pointed  to  the  rope,  and  then  motioned  to 
have  it  placed  round  his  neck.  *  This  is  dreadful  1'  said  the  humane  sheriff;  'but 
it  most  be  done.'  At  length  all  was  arranged,  and  the  attendants  had  taken  their 
last  leave  of  the  criminal,  when  he  beckoned  them  back :  *  Ish  all  ready  ?'  asked  the 
old  man.  <  Every  thing/  replied  the  sheriff;  and  'therewithal  the  water  stood  in  his 
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eyes.'  '  Ish  dere  Dot'ing  more  to  pe  done?*  *  Nothing !  — in  one  minute  yon  will  be 
launched  into  eternity !'  Den,  mein  Got  !  it  ish  time  for  me  to  ngn  der  paper,  and 
take  der  prison  /* 

'  You  old  rascal !'  said  the  sheriff,  grinding  his  teeth ,  and  turning  white  with  rage ; 
*  is  it  possible  that  you  have  been  paltering,  and  putting  us  to  all  tiiis  trouble  and 
expense  for  nothing?'  The  old  fellow  gave  no  other  answer  than  a  gurgling,  satis- 
fied chuckle,  that  sensibly  increased  at  the  words  *  expense'  and  *  trouble,'  which 
said  more  plainly  than  words,  <  Now  you  have  the  reason  why  I  did  it !'  He  moved 
down  from  the  scaffi>id,  amidst  mingled  shouts  and  hisses.  A  tumultuous  assemblage 
followed  him  to  the  jail ;  some  enraged  and  abusive,  others  laughing  and  hurrahing. 
But  the  old  fellow  sat  as  imperturbable  as  a  judge  ;  save  at  the  mention  of  expense' 
and  *  trouble,'  and  then  he  could  not  suppress  a  malicious  and  most  provoking  smile. 
When  he  returned  to  the  jail,  he  drew  from  a  hiding-place  beneath  a  plank,  which 
he  had  loosened  in  the  floor,  Professor  Kilmarnock's  last '  extra  quart'  of  rum,  which 
he  drank  in  the  coolest  manner  imaginable,  and  then  curled  himself  up  to  sleep.  But 
with  all  his  folly,  the  poor  cheated  Professor  was  really  an  object  of  commiseration. 
From  the  highest  pinnacle  of  triumph  he  was  plunged  into  the  lowest  *  slough  of 
despond.'  He  kept  lamenting :  *  A  gude  five  hundred  dollais  clean  gane  an'  flitted  I 
An'  the  very  weans  a  flitcherin'  at  me  for  a  daft  gomeril !  Siller  and  credit  baith 
gane !'  But  the  worthy  Professor  did  give  his  lecture  on  galvimism,  after  all,  and 
to  a  large  audience,  who  were  highly  *  entertained,'  as  we  are  suie  our  large  audience 
will  be,  when  the  incidents  of  that  memorable  occasion  are  laid  before  them.  But 
these  must  form  a  side-dish  for  our  next  *  Table.'  In  couclusion, '  speaking  of  public 
executions,'  would  those  philanthropists  among  us  who  conscientiously  oppose  capital 
punishment  have  any  objection  to  the  *  chances'  against  it,  as  set  forth  in  certain 
instances  at  the  old  Newgate  in  London  ?  We  read  that  one  occasion  a  prisoner 
was  respited,  in  order  to  have  his  leg  cut  ofl*,  to  try  the  effect  ol  a  newly-invented 
styptic  ;  and  that  another,  a  deaf  man,  was  pardoned,  that  an  operation  upon  the 
drum  of  his  ear  might  be  performed,  *  for  the  benefit  of  science.'  Neither  cafC 
proved  fatal. 


Mr.  Burkb's  Concert.  —  Mr.  Burke,  bo  well  known  throughout  the  world  as 
*  Master  Burkes  has  recently  returned  from  Europe.  For  several  years  past  he 
has  made  the  city  of  Albany  his  residence,  where  his  talents  and  social  qualities  have 
acquired  for  him  troops  of  friends.  The  *  Daily  Atlas'  of  that  city  thus  notices  bis 
arrival  and  his  projects :  *  It  will  gratify  the  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Burke  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere  to  learn  that,  with  his  talents  improved  and  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment matured  by  foreign  travel  and  instruction  while  abroad  of  the  first  order,  he 
comes  among  us  with  additional  claims  to  our  esteem  and  support,  superadded  to 
those  which  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  before  he  left  home.'  We  are  glad  to 
learn  that  Mr  Burke  proposes  to  favor  us  with  a  series  of  concerts  in  Gotham.  A 
man  whom  De  Beri6t  said  he  *  could  teach  nothing  that  he  did  not  already  know 
of  his  art,'  must  be  a  musician  worth  hearing.  Mr.  Burke  may  assure  himself  of  a 
warm  welcome  among  us.'  The  foregoing  was  in  type  for  our  last  number ;  since 
which  time  Mr.  Burke  has  twice  made  his  appearance  before  a  New- York  audience^ 
each  time  eliciting  the  most  distinguished  approbation.  He  has  in  no  respect  been 
over-rated.    He  is  as  admirable  an  artist  as  the  *  great  Norwegian'  himselfl 
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Gossip  with  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  It  is  not  needful  for  us  to  say  that 
we  wish  our  readers  a  Happy  New  Year.  They  know  that  such  are  our  aspirations 
in  their  behalf.  We  would  invoke  for  them  the  cheerfulness  that  springs  from  a  con- 
science at  ease  with  itself ;  the  chastened  pleasure  and  harmless  mirth  which  are 
bom  of  a  kind  heart  and  an  innocent  life.  We  would  read  them  no  homily,  nor 
dash  their  enjoyment  by  re'»nlling  sad  remembrances ;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  avoid 
saying,  that  it  is  at  such  seasons  as  these  that  bereaved  hearts  feel  most  keenly  their 

*  own  bitterness.'  As  Time  approaches  the  great  gate  of  the  years  that  swings  out- 
ward into  eternity,  we  cannot  but  remember  how  many  have  *  finished  their  course' 
who  a  year  ago  renewed  their  pilgrimage  with  him,  elate  with  hope  and  buoyant 
with  delight    The  tide  of  human  events  and  earthly  vicissitude  has  kept  due  on,  nor 

*  known  retiring  ebb :' 

'  In  woodland  cottages,  with  barky  walU-, 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuouM  town, 
Mothers  have  clavped  with  joy  the  new-born  babe. 
Graves  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hollowed  out 
And  filled  and  closed.' 

How  many  are  there,  even  at  this  joyous  season,  who  cannot  wholly  cast  away 

from  themselves  the  thought  of  the  ravages  which  Death  has  made  in  the  year  that 

has  passed* '  swifter  than  a  weaver's  shuttle,*  and  left  them  almost  '  without  hope 

and  without  consolation.'     The  Unseen  is  before  us,  and  beyond  is  the  Eternal ;  and 

as  we  ponder  upon  the  past,  or  dwell  upon  the  future,  we  exclaim,  with  our  own  true 

poet: 

'  Who  next  of  those  I  love 

Shall  pass  from  life,  or  sadder  yet,  shall  fall 

From  virtue?  Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 

With  friends,  or  the  fierce  rack  of  pain. 

Lie  they  within  my  path  ?    Or  shall  the  years 

Push  me,  with  soft  and  inoffensive  pace, 

Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  age  f 

Or  do  the  portnls  of  another  life 

Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength, 

Impend  around  me  V 

He  only  in  whose  hands  are  *  the  issues  of  life*  can  answer  these  irrepressible  ques- 
tionings of  the  restless  spirit ;  and  to  His  care  may  oiur  readers  commend  themselves, 
and  those  who  are  near  and  dear  to  them,  *  with  pure  hearts,  fervently !'  .  .  .  The 
festival  of  the  good  old  Knickerbocker  Saint  Nicholas  was  celebrated  on  the  sixth 
ultimo  at  the  City  Hotel.  Never  was  there  a  better  attendance,  and  never  was  good 
cheer,  bodily  and  spiritual,  more  liberally  dispiensed.  Capital  were  the  speeches, 
pleasant  the  viands,  unrepressed  the  social  merriment,  delightful  to  the  palate  the 
choicest  wines !  But  we  proclaim  no  particulars.  What  is  done  in  honor  of  our 
blessed  patron-saint  his  sons  regard  as  no  theme  for  the  house-tope.  Public  curiosity 
in  this  regard  may  not  be  gratified.  Some  who  attended  at  the  Stutvesant  Insti- 
tute to  hear  the  admirable  and  very  charmingly-delivered  address  of  Mr.  James 
De  Peyster  Ooden,  which  graces  preceding  pages,  were  ^  perplexed  in  the  extreme' 
on  beholding  the  sable  attendants  clad  in  the  authentic  costumes  of  a  period  held  in 
loving  remembrance  by  every  true  son  of  Saint  Nicholas.  They  were  considered 
close  denotements  of  the  more  than  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  which  they  alone 
penetrate  who  arc  admitted  to  the  annual  festivals  of  the  ancient  Saint  And  verily 
there  is  something  in  tliis  —  but  it  does  not  become  us  to  say  what  it  is.    Lord 
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Morpeth,  who  was  quite  overcome  by  a  *  realizing  sense'  of  the  imposing  ceremonies 
at  one  of  our  annual  dinners  some  three  or  four  years  ago,  once  gave  in  oar  hearing 
a  very  vivid  delineation  of  the  marked  and  startling  effect  which  they  had  upon 
his  mind.  •  •  •  Wk  are  honored,  we  perceive,  by  a  half  column  of  '  very  cmel 
words'  in  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  which  we 
never  saw,  and  of  which  we  never  heard,  until  now.  It  reached  us  by  the  same 
mail  which  brought  us  sixteen  new  subscribers  from  the  South  and  South- West; 
gentlemen  attracted  from  that  region  toward  the  Knickerbocker,  we  may  suppose, 
by  its  '  total  absence  of  all  character,'  its  *  wretched  want  of  taste,'  its  '  bar-room 
style,'  *  the  petty  drivel  of  its  Editor's  Table,'  and  so  forth  !  The  paternity  of  the 
pleasant  paragraph  whence  these  flattering  terms  are  taken  is  as  apparent  to  ns  as 
the  cause  of  its  gentlemanlike  and  emollient  manner.  One  must  needs  smile  at  8ueh 
evidences  of  the  Knickerbocker's  lack  of  power  to  make  itself  felt  in  its  criticisms 
and  in  its  evadeless  punctures  of  pompous  Pretension !  Rejoicing  in  a  position,  pro- 
fessional and  personal,  beyond  which  we  have  no  ambition  to  aspire  ;  with  we  hope 
an  equable  spirit  and  a  cheerful  temperament ;  certainly  with  such  an  ai^ay  and 
such  an  order  of  friends  and  friendly  contemporaries  in  every  quarter  of  this  Union  as 
any  man  might  well  be  proud  of ;  we  can  say  of  the  pellet  which  we  elevate  to  a 
moment's  consequence,  and  which,  with  equal  felicity  and  modesty,  is  termed  '  a 
blister-plaster  for  the  Knickerbocker,'  that  *  The  plaster  donH  stick  !*  But  we  are 
wasting  powder  upon  small  game.  .  .  .  We  do  not  altogether  like  the  sptnt  of 
*  J.  M.'s  'Winter  Thoughts,*  although  the  paper  is  not  otherwise  amiss.  When  the 
elements  become  our  enemies  we  must  make  the  more  of  our  friends  —  God  hleaa 
them !     On  this  point  listen  to  an  old  poet : 

*  Whbn  the  wind  bleakly  blows. 

When  it  rains  or  it  snows, 
And  all  nature  iioemR  freezing  and  sbiv'rinf  with  cold ; 

When  the  herds  seek  the  shed, 

When  the  birds  droop  the  head, 
And  the  flocks  chill  and  cheerless  crowd  into  the  fold ; 

Then,  in  love  what  a  charm  ( 

Then,  true  friendship  how  warm  ! 
In  domestic  endearments  what  exquisite  bliaa  \ 

Though  the  wind  bleakly  blows, 

Though  it  raius  or  it  snows. 
This,  tki*  is  the  season  of  social  delight  f 

*  I  THINK  you  will  think,  with  me,'  writes  an  esteemed  correspondent,  *  that  the 
following  letter,  written  by  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  contains  thoughts  which,  in  con- 
ception and  expression,  are  far  beyond  one  of  that  age.  I  know  them  to  be  authen- 
tic. The  topics  in  them  were  suggested  by  previous  letters,  and  the  literary  matters 
are  so  naturally  interwoven  with  private,  which  are  omitted  in  sending  them  for 
press,  that  none  could  doubt  their  genuineness,  after  inspecting  the  originals.'  We 
annex  a  portion  of  one  of  the  letters  referred  to :  '  You  say  that  Art  in  itself  most 
be  comprehended  by  the  soul,  and  that  therefore  I  cannot  comprehend  it ;  and  no 
product  can  ever  be  as  great  as  the  producing  power.  Talent,  which  is  the  power 
of  exercising  harmoniously  our  faculties,  must  be  cultivated.  And  if  Grenius  is  not 
susceptible  of  improvement  in  itself,  its  means  certainly  are.  No  man,  be  he  never 
BO  great,  can  do  perfectly  at  first.  The  first  product  that  we  see  may  have  high 
merit,  but  the  whole  preceding  life  is  thrown  into  it.  It  is  not  the  moment's  birth, 
but  the  result  of  a  thousand  hopings  and  strivings,  inward  and  outward  attempts,  and 
the  last  step  taken  after  the  growth  of  years.    A  strong  mind,  when  haunted  by  aa 
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idea,  itniggies  incessantly  until  it  is  expressed.  My  ideas  will  not  sufier  me  to  rest. 
They  are  like  the  trophies  of  Mjltiades.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect 
expression  of  one's  thought  in  Art.  That  which  we  produce  bears  no  comparison 
with  that  which  bums  in  the  soul.  The  thought  dwarfs  the  thing.  What  we  do, 
can  never  stand  abreast  of  what  we  are  ;  and  the  moment  any  work  is  accomplished, 
the  soul  is  beyond  it,  and  looks  back  upon  it,  and  is  spreading  its  wings  for  farther  flight. 
There  is  no  pang  worse  than  to  have  high  aspirations,  and  never  to  be  able  to  fulfil 
them.  I  know  it  by  experience  ;  the  hunger  of  the  body  is  nothing  to  be  compared 
to  the  insatiate  hungering  of  the  mind,  craving  constantly  for  nourishment,  and  feed- 
ing on  the  unsubstantial  food  of  its  own  desires  and  hopes.  Life,  you  say,  is  to  you 
an  unsatis&ctory  striving,  an  unaccomplished  desire.  Young  men  think  that  their 
own  feelings  are  no  where  to  be  found  but  m  their  own  breasts.  They  are  mistaken. 
Your  case  is  the  case  of  many  others,  who  have  been  haunted  by  dreams  of  per- 
fection, which  overshadowed  their  work  until  their  body  has  sunk  under  their  over- 
wrought sensibility.  The  world  knows  them  not.  They  have  lived  lonely,  without 
sympathy,  shrinking  from  the  converse  of  men  ;  always  unhappy,  from  their  excess 
of  temperament,  and  unfit  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves,  or  to  forward  tlieir  in- 
terests in  life.  The  mind  is  bounded  by  the  senses,  to  a  certain  extent.  To  look  at 
the  sun  blmds  us.  Too  exuberant  passion  destroys  the  judgment  Things  therefore 
appear  to  our  filmy  eyes  indistinct  and  fragmentary  ;  a  veil  hangs  ever  before  us, 
and  through  it  falls  that  modified  light  Which  alone  does  not  blast  us,  but  clothes 
every  thing  in  coloring  of  hope  and  faith.  Beauty  is  a  subtle  ess<ince,  permeating 
alj  things,  and  lies  like  an  invisible  golden  dust  around  our  poetry,  painting,  music 
and  sculpture.  Now  would  you  ask  for  that  insight,  knowing  its  conseqnenee?  Yoa 
will  answer,  I  know, '  Yes,  if  it  comes  with  the  power  of  language.'  You  have 
said,  that  to  throw  down  one  single  weight  from  your  mind  would  relieve  you  for- 
ever.' .  .  .  We  can  scarcely  designate  what  it  is,  yet  is  there  something  very  touch- 
ing in  the  ensuing  lines  by  Rev.  George  Hill.  It  seems  that  in  an  ancient  burying- 
ground  near  Ballycastle,  Ireland,  there  is  the  grave  of  a  young  woman  who  died  when 
her  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family  were  about  to  emigrate  to  this  country. 
They  were  obliged  by  her  illness  to  postpone  their  departure  for  a  time,  and  the  gloom 
of  approaching  death  was  deepened  and  rendered  more  appalling  to  her  by  the  thought 
that  none  of  her  kindred  would  be  near  to  visit  her  grave : 


*  O  LiFX  and  hope,  ye  feint,  ye  fail  I 

How  blithely  once  to  me 
On  sweet  Rathmonii's  heights,  the  gale 
Came  o'er  the  summer  seal 

*  But  soon  this  heart  shall  cease  to  beat. 

These  sleepless  eyes  shall  close, 
And  in  the  grave's  sereue  retreat 
My  weary  head  repose. 

'Sweet  friends  I  and  when  ye  lay  me  where 

Our  fhthers'  ashes  lie, 
Say,  will  ye  sometimes  think  of  her 
Whose  love  can  never  die  f 


'  And  when  you  leave  your  peaeeAil  glen 

To  cross  the  distant  wave, 
Oh,  will  you  ever  come  again. 
To  see  your  Ma&y's  grave  f ' 

Full  many  a  year  has  passed,  and  she, 

The  best  beloved  of  all, 
Sleeps,  from  her  cares  and  sorrows  free. 

Beside  the  old  church  walL 


The  bee  at  noontide  murmurs  there 
The  shamrock  flowers  among. 

And  in  the  evening's  silent  air 
How  sweet  the  red-breast's  song  t 


<  I  AWArr,'  writes  '  Polygon,'  (whose  latest  communications  shall  presently  be 
answered,)  '  with  intense  impatience,  the  conclusion  of  the  deeply-afifectmg  '  Lines 
on  the  Death  of  Miss  Adeline  Cobb,  who  was  killed  with  Lightning  by  her  friend 
Nancy  HinksJ    My  cane  descends  with  <  a  right  good-will,'  and  I  shout  a  hearty 
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*  Encore  .'*    Let  m  on  this  hint  proceed,  *  in  compliance  with  nameroni  reqnests,' 
to  quote  a  few  reflections  on  what  Miss  Hinks  justly  calls  a  '  sad  transaction  :* 


Mt  worthy  friends,  may  I  expreu 
Some  thoughts  I  bear  in  mind, 
Tliose  sad  emotions  of  my  breast 
For  my  friend  Adeline  ? 

I  call  her  friend,  for  so  she  was. 
To  me  was  always  kind, 
And  now  with  you  1  '11  sympathize 
In  the  loss  of  Adelme. 

Though  our  acquaintance  was  but  ahOrt, 
It  was  of  an  intimate  kind ; 
My  heart  is  of  the  friendly  sort, 
And  so  was  Adeline's. 

Can  I  those  seasons  e'er  forget, 
Of  conversation  kind, 
When  in  my  chamber  I  did  set 
With  the  worthy  Adeline  f 

On  each  subject  she  did  converse, 
Showed  a  cultivated  mind ; 
And  many  things  she  did  rehearse, 
Endeared  Adeline. 


Is  it  a  fancy  or  a  dream 
That  bears  so  strong  in  mind, 
I'hat  on  this  earth  no  more  is  seen 
The  form  of  Adeline  t 

Oh!  would  to  heaven  it  really  was 
Some  sad  mistake  in  mind  ! 
Somethii^  that  had  risen  without  a 
Preventing  Adeline 

From  coming  to  her  parents  dear 
Jubt  at  the  present  time  : 
Fond  hopes  they  had  of  meeting  her, 
But  saw  not  Adeline. 

But 't  is  a  sad  reality, 

As  they  do  surely  find. 

That  in  this  world  they  will  not  see 

Their  daughter  Adeline  I 

See  her  intended  is  left  alone, 
In  deep  distress  of  mind ; 
His  heart  is  in  deep  anguish  torn 
For  his  dear  Adeline. 


In  her  I  saw  the  dutiful  child, 
Also  a  sister  kind  ; 
There  ever  rests  a  friendly  smile 
On  the  face  of  Adeline. 


When  love  had  bound  with  strongest  ties, 
And  fa>tened  on  his  mind ; 
Methinks  I  hear  bis  mournful  sighs 
For  the  worthy  Adeline. 


These  touching  stanzas  bring  us  to  the  end  of  the  *  First  Part*    Part  Second  opens 
with  the  painful  inquiry  as  to  who  shall  bear  the  agonizing  news  to  her  relatives : 


THaxx  noble  youths  selected  were 
The  mournful  tidings  for  to  bear ; 
When  one  unto  her  sister  came, 
It  seemed  he  scarce  could  speak  her  name. 

On  wings  of  speed  another  flew 
Unto  the  town  of  Henrietta  too, 
The  mournful  tidings  for  to  bear 
Unto  her  sister  who  lived  there. 

Unto  Springwater  a  third  did  go 
To  let  her  brother  and  sister  know ) 
Now  each  unto  the  place  repair, 
And  for  her  funeral  do  prepare. 

Behold  her  aged  parents  came, 
Their  f^rief  no  longer  can  contain, 
But  they  muHt  bow  before  the  rod, 
And  own  it  was  the  band  of  Goo. 

Behold  her  loving  sisters  come 

To  follow  her  uulo  her  tomb  ; 

The  sight  doth  almost  break  their  heart. 

For  now  with  Adeline  they  must  part. 

They  always  lived  in  unity, 

In  love  and  friendship  did  agree ; 

She  truly  idolized  were. 

This  God  saw,  and  removed  her. 

Now  see  her  own  brother  come, 
With  sighs  and  sobs  into  the  room ; 
Aod  then  exclaimed  uloud,  said  he, 
'  Oh  I  Adeline !  how  can  this  bet' 

But  her  intended,  where  is  hf>  now  ? 
His  heart  is  filled  with  the  deepest  wo ; 
None  knows  the  anguish  of  his  heart. 
But  those  who  kaow  bow  true  lovers  part 


Such  thoughts  as  these  do  fill  his  mind : 
Oh  why  was  I  still  left  behind, 
Oh  why  was  I  not  taken  too, 
Then  I  had  never  felt  such  wo ! 

Behold  the  noble  training  band. 
The  pride  and  glory  of  the  land, 
In  martial  pomp  this  day  appear, 
Military  exercise  to  bear. 

Their  hearts  being  filled  with  sympathy, 
They  leave  their  ranks  and  come  away ; 
And  h11  the  sympathy  du  show 
That  their  situation  will  allow. 

Now  to  the  grave-yard  do  repair, 
Their  last  respects  for  her  to  bear ; 
Behold  them  stand  in  ranks  along, 
While  onward  march  the  mournful  throi^. 

That  noble  youth  shall  we  forget  t 

Ah  no !  methinks  I  see  him  yet ; 

The  deepest  gloom  his  countenance  bears, 

And  oh  !  how  solemn  he  appears  I 

Although  no  tears  his  face  bedews, 
Their  frirndly  aid  they  have  refused, 
Much  more  dibtrcMMod  now  is  he, 
Thau  if  the  tears  were  running  fVee. 

He  casts  a  look  upon  that  bier, 
And  says, There  all  that  1  hold  dear; 
And  now  the  coffin  does  contain 
The  only  one  my  affections  gained. 

All  you  who  hnve  felt  the  eflocts  of  love. 
Of  his  behavior  will  approve ; 
Remember  the  time  that  is  past  and  gone : 
Would  not  you  the  same  have  donet' 
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Where  all  is  so  felicitously  executed,  it  may  seem  invidious  to  particularize ;  but 
we  cannot  help  calling  especial  attention  to  the  sixth  stanza  of  the  first  column,  and 
the  third  of  the  second,  in  the  foregoing  extract,  as  combining  a  greater  amount  of 
grammar  and  rhythm  than  almost  any  of  their  associate-verses.  •  •  •  We  were 
excogitating  the  other  day  in  a  pleasant  half-waking  reverie,  the  project  of  a 
Depot  of  Humor  and  of  Wit,  by  means  of  invisible  magnetic  wires,  converging 
hitherward  from  every  qaarter  of  the  country,  and  terminating  in  the  Sanctum 
wherein,  in  the  silence  of  midnight,  we  are  now  exercising  our  quill.  The  plan  is  a 
feasible  one.  Observe  :  after  enjoying  a  good  thing,  the  first  wish  of  a  good  man  is 
to  make  his  friend  enjoy  it,  and  feeling  a  friendly  spirit  for  the  whole  world,  to  make 
the  blessing  universal.  This  is  not  only  with  reference  to  solids,  but  the  refection, 
the  solace  of  the  nobler  principle,  the  *  inner  man.'  Some  men  will  gloat  over  a  spicy 
book  in  private  ;  laugh  aloud  in  their  own  chambers,  or  chuckle  so  very  quietly  that 
it  would  not  frighten  a  mouse  in  the  room.  Others  act  on  a  more  generous  princi- 
ple. If  A.  has  heard  any  thing,  he  will  bring  all  in  to  hear  it.  He  will  go  round 
among  the  highways  and  hedges  and  compel  them  to  come  in.  He  communicates 
generously  ;  he  opens  his  budget  every  where.  Every  body  that  knows  him  *  knows 
his  dog.'  If  he  is  wrong  in  this  thing,  his  error  is  venial ;  for  there  are  sad  hearts 
enough  in  this  world ;  and  *  harmless  mirth,'  saith  good  old  Fuller,  '  is  the  best 
cordial  against  consumption  of  the  spirits.*  Wit  is  too  genial  a  thing  to  be  lost ;  but 
there  is  only  one  occasion  of  its  being  good.  It  must  be  unprompted  except  by  the 
immediate  occasion.  It  cannot  be  made  to  order.  The  impulse,  the  expression,  the 
acknowledgment  must  be  all  one.  This  is  genuine  ;  this  is  the  sparkling  wine 
which  enlivens.  In  this  great  continent,  embracing  so  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
among  these  sharp-witted  countrymen  of  ours,  how  much  flashing  humor  vanishes 
each  day,  and  is  heard  of  no  more  forever !  It  is  now  entirely  practicable  to  devise 
a  scheme  by  which  it  may  be  communicated  freshly,  naturally,  instantly,  from  the  lips 
which  uttered  it  to  thousands  who  would  enjoy  it  thoroughly.  He  who  says  so  many 
good  thhigs  in  Talahassee,  should  experience  the  ubiquity  of  true  geuius.  A  suc- 
cession of  sparks  should  be  emitted  through  the  invisible  wire,  which  by  the  aid  of 
*  Uncle  Sam[tel'  terminates  in  the  sanctum  of  the  Editor  hereof,  whose  face  would 
be  that  moment  in  a  perfect  maelstroom  of  smiles,  in  consequence  of  that  capital 
thing  just  arrived  from  his  friend  in  Detroit !  Is  there  an  electrical  machine  in  the 
room  ?  The  verj'  pledges  of  the  Editor's  afiection  are  excited  by  a  spark  from  the 
snapping  region  of  Vermont !  And  now  there  is  a  joke  from  the  Prairies !  A  new 
bear-story  has  arrived  from  the  region  beyond  the  Mississippi !  A  message  from  a  wag 
who  enlivens  the  *  Picayune'  at  New  Orleans  !  Take  down  that  message  from  a  cor- 
ruscant  correspondent  of  the  *  Louisville  Journal !'  —  we  will  tell  Prentice  a  better. 
Well  done  for  Astoria  on  the  Pacific  ocean !  Never  was  a  better  thing  said  by 
Sheridan  himself !  That  little  sparkle  from  Dubuque  is  worthy  the  applauses  of  a 
theatre.  That  is  a  real  blinder  from  the  Arkansas  territory.  Put  out  the  light  —  re- 
move the  Carcel.  How  gloriously  the  scintillations  thicken  during  this  season  of 
the  Holidays !  Blessed  be  God  for  the  joy  of  all  hearts !  We  will  imagine  the 
scheme  accomplished  ;  and  for  the  value  received  or  to  be  received  from  such  a  plan, 
we  can  at  least  make  the  return  speedily  ;  and  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and 
with  a  universality  which  shall  include  all  men,  we  can  at  least  give  vent  to  the 
expression  of  a  heart-felt  good  will,  and  best  wishes  for  their  happiness  !  •  •  •  Our 
citizens  must  like  impudence  very  much,  if  they  <  patronize'  Colmam's  in  Broad- 
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way,  near  Fulton-etreet  We  see  by  an  advertisement  that  he  wiahoB  them  to  call 
and  reward  him  for  the  privilege  which  they  have  enjoyed  of '  looking  into  kU  totn- 
dowa  in  past  years  .'*  Mr.  Colman,  although  a  '  Down-East*  Yankee,  of  the  very 
'cutest  kind,  does  n't  affect  the  names  of  Uncle  Sam's  coin.  '  Guineas,'  <  pomidi,' 
'  shillings  sterling,'  and  so  forth,  afford  a  better  medium  of  making  a  '  good  bar- 
gain' —  for  himself.    Such  un-American  affectations  demand  rebuke. 

'  Nn  bMst  that  roanw  the  valley  free 

To  slaughter  1  condemn ; 
Taught  by  the  Power  that  pitiea  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them :' 

says  Goldsmith,  speakuig  of  dumb  animals ;  and  we  are  glad  to  learn,  as  we  do  by 
the  comments  upon  the  hasty  article  upon  '  Cruelty  to  Animals,*  in  a  late  number  of 
the  Knickerbocker,  that  this  feeling  is  widely  and  generally  sjiared.  '  The  merci- 
ful man  is  merciful  to  his  Ixtast ;'  and  *  blessed  are  the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy.'  •  *  •  We  had  a  pleasant  half  hour  over  '  C.'s'  description  of  *  The  Little 
Cheat  Man,*  He  reminded  us  of  the  true  remark  of  one  who  always  '  observes,'  and 
knows  <  how  to  ;'  namely,  that  *  some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  a  first  interview, 
but  after  that  they  are  exhausted  and  run  out  On  a  second  meeting,  we  shall  find 
them  very  flat  and  monotonous  ;  like  hand-organs,  we  have  heard  all  their  tunes ;  but 
unlike  these  instruments,  they  are  not  new-barrelled  so  easily.  *  The  most  disagreea- 
ble two-legged  animal  I  know,'  says  Lacon,  *■  is  a  little  great  man,  and  the  next  a  little 
great  man's  factotum  or  friend.'  •  •  *  Bv  a  colonial  ordinance  of  the  Governor  of 
Guadaloupe,  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Felix  was  not  long  since  emancipated,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  generous  con<luct  on  the  awful  day  of  the  eighth  of  February,  1843 ; 
two  thousand  francs  having  been  voted  for  that  purpose  by  the  Colonial  Council,  fif- 
teen hundred  francs  being  paid  to  Felix's  master,  and  five  hundred  francs  to  Felix 
himself  as  a  gift.  This  is  the  story,  as  contained  in  the  report  to  the  Coimcil :  <  On 
the  eighth  of  February,  1843,  two  brothers  were  covered  with  the  ruins  around  them ; 
one  of  them  fortunately  succeeded  in  extricating  himself  unhurt ;  but  the  other  waa 
wounded  and  dying,  and  his  more  fortunate  brother  was  for  some  time  trying  with  his 
precious  load  to  find  his  way  out ;  but  the  obstacles  were  insurmountable ;  his  strength 
was  exhausted,  and  the  flames  were  rapidly  approaching.  At  that  distressing  hour  he 
finds  Felix  by  his  side.  '  My  friend,'  he  says,  <  if  you  have  a  kind  heart,  help  me  to 
save  my  brother,  and  I  will  give  you  a  doubloon.'  '  To-day  nothing  for  money  —  dU 
for  the  love  of  Ood  /'  replied  the  noble  and  generous  slave ;  and  collecting  all  his 
strength  and  energy,  he  surmounts  all  obstacles,  and  arrives  on  the  wharf,  where  he 
lays  the  dying  roan  in  a  Ixiat'  It  is  added,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
Felix  was  discovered,  so  anxious  did  he  seem  to  conceal  his  noble  conduct  Who 
knows  a  nobler  hero,  all  things  considered,  than  Felix  the  slave  1  •  '  '  *  A  Friend 
to  Genius'  is  informed  that  the  *  little  poems'  he  sends  us  clandestinely  *  from  a  talented 
acquaintance'  have  all  been  read  to  us  by  the  portentous  bore  who  wrote  them,  and 
who  must  possess  more  than  a  peck  of  our  buttons,  which  at  sundry  times  and  in  diven 
metropolitan  streets  he  has  pulled  from  our  garments.  *  A  friend  to  Genius,*  qnotha ! 
There  is  n't  the  *  least  taste  m  the  world*  of  talent  in  the  lines,  let  alone  the  '  God- 
given  gift*  There  is  quite  too  much  mediocre  verse  afloat  now-a-days.  If  most  of 
our  middling  poets  could  l>e  melted  down  into  one  sterling  writer  of  solid  prose,  editors, 
publishers  and  readers  would  have  a  great  deal  less  to  complain  of.  •  •  •  *  A  clbvie 
Spanish  friend  of  mine,'  writes  a  new  (and  let  us  add)  welcome  contributor,  <  Paux* 
Martin  DALE,'  *  who  recently  came  to  this  country  to  learn  English  and  other  en* 
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riosities,  and  who  has  been  giving  me  by  letter  an  account  of  his  wandetingB  in  Con- 
necticut, writee :  '  I  contemplated  with  joy  in  my  soul  a  tree  standing  in  Hartford, 
fonud  by  the  first  settleis,  who  came  from  England.  It  has  been  chartered  by  the 
Legislature,  which  document  I  was  not  able  to  see,  on  account  of  my  short  stay 
there ! !'  Of  course  somebody  had  half-told  him  the  story  of  the  Charter-Oak.  I 
know  not  how  it  may  sound  to  you,  but  we  who  know  the  man  did  laugh  consumedly 
over  it !'  And  so  did  we.  ;  .  .  '  The  Money- Spirit*  is  under  consideration,  and  we 
think  will  appear.  The  writer  has  certainly  chosen  a  fruitftt]  theme.  At  a  tune  when  a 
Wall-street  denizen  is  most  apt  to  speak  of  a  friend  who  is  very  ill,  in  the  language  of 

*  the  street,'  as  '  I  would  not  give  ten  per  cent,  on  his  life,'  and  even  vice  is  condemned 
on  the  ground  of  its  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  city,  there  needs  a  trenchant 
pen  to  rebuke  the  <  pecuniary  standards  of  the  day.'  .  .  .  Wb  see  through  *  Jim's' 
reservation :  the  article  will  not  *  reach  us  safely  !'  Our  correspondent  reminds  ns 
of  the  remark  of  the  transparent  Hibernian,  who  wanted  a  friend  to  discount  a  note. 
'  If  I  advance  this,'  said  the  lender, '  will  you  pay  your  note  punctually?'  '  I  will, 
on  me  honor,'  replied  the  other ;  *  the  expense  of  the  protest,  and  all  /'  Do  you '  take 
the  idea,'  *  Jim  ?'•••<  You  have  sometimes  adverted,'  says  a  town-correspondent,  to 
the  magniloquent  terms  sometimes  employed  among  us  Americans,  and  recommended 
the  Bubetitution  of  simple  terms  for  simple  things.  There  is  an  instance  of  this  affec- 
tation to  be  seen  on  the  road  to  Harlsm ;  I  mean  the  'Asylum  for  the  Colored  Aged* ' 

*  Colored  Aged !'  'T  is  a  vile  phrase.  •  *  •  There  is  a  pleasant  story  related  of 
Jarvis,  the  distinguished  painter ;  to  the  effect  namely,  that  walking  down  Broadway 
one  day,  he  saw  before  him  a  dark-looking  foreigner,  bearing  under  his  arm  a  small 
red-cedar  cigar-boit  He  stepped  immediately  into  his  '  wake,'  and  whenever  he  met 
a  friend,  (which  was  once  in  two  or  three  minutes,  for  the  popular  artist  knew  every 
body,)  he  would  beckon  to  him  with  a  wink  to  *  fall  into  line'  behind.  By  and  by  the 
man  turned  down  one  of  the  cross-streets,  followed  close  by  Jarvis  and  '  his  tail.' 
Attracted  by  the  measured  tread  of  many  feet,  he  turned  round  abruptly,  and  seeing 
the  <  procession'  that  followed  in  his  footsteps,  he  exclaimed :  '  What  for  de  debbil  m 
dis  ?  What  for  you  take  me,  eh  ?  What  for  you  so  much  come  after  me,  eh  ?  *  Sir,' 
exclaimed  Jarvis,  with  an  air  of  profound  respect, '  we  saw  you  going  to  the  grave 
alone,  with  the  body  of  your  dead  infant,  and  we  took  the  opportunity  to  ofi^r  you  our 
sympathy,  and  to  follow  your  babe  to  the  tomb !'  The  man  explained,  in  his  broken 
manner,  that  the  box  contained  only  cigars,  and  he  evinced  his  gratitude  for  the  inte- 
rest which  had  been  manifested  in  his  behalf,  by  breaking  it  open  and  di8|>6nsmg  them 
very  liberally  to  '  the  moumerB !'  Apropos  of  Mr.  Jarvis —  not  the  SeBior>  but  the 
Junior,  who  in  art  is  following  fast  in  the  footsteps  of  his  '  illustrious  predecessor.' 
We  had  intended  to  advert,  in  the  present  number,  to  three  or  four  of  his  late  pic- 
tures, including  *  lovely  woman,'  <  venerable  age,'  and  *  innocent  childhood ;'  but  as  it 
is  our  desire  to  embrace  a  group  of  all  the«e,  in  our  notice  of  this  fine  painter,  we  are 
compelled  to  await  the  completion  of  one  or  two  efforts,  which  bid  fair  to  develope,  in 
an  eminent  degree,  his  good  taste  and  felicitous  handling.  •  •  •  We  <  incline  to  think' 
that  we  can  promise  our  friends  a  *  rich  treat'  in  the  'Adtenturss  of  a  Yankee'Doodle.* 
The  writer  is  just  opening  upon  his  incidents,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  enter- 
taining character.  His  illustrations  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  true  Yankee  reminds  us 
of  a  somewhat  kindred  instance  of  a  sea-captain  who  had  for  many  foggy  and  stormy 
days  been  trying  to  weather  his  vessel  round  Cape  Horn.  At  length,  to  his  great  joy, 
wbUe  the  sea  yet  Wrought  and  was  tempestuous,  he  saw  one  morning  the  *  rack' 
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breaking  away  in  patches,  and  on  the  top  of  a  bold  head-land  near  by,  the  sun 
shining  brightly  upon  some  brilliant  object,  which  threw  back  its  gladdening  beams. 
Seizing  his  glass,  he  drew  the  bright  '  pharos  of  his  hopes'  within  its  focus.  And 
what  do  you  think  it  was  \  It  was  *  a  Connecticut  pedlar's  long  yellow  wagon  .'*  <  Oh 
giteout! — *t  was  n*t  though  ?'  *  *T  was  n*t  any  thing  else  !*  •  •  •  We  sincerely  regret 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Miss  Juua  Knight,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Knight,  so  long  and 
favorably  known  to  the  audiences  of  the  Park-Theatre.  Miss  Knight,  although 
young,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  musicians  in  this  metropolis.  She  sang  with 
great  sweetness,  played  the  piano-forte  with  accuracy,  force  and  skill,  was  an  exceU 
lent  reader  of  music  at  sight,  and  conversant  with  most  of  its  theory.  She  was  the 
idol  of  a  large  circle,  and  has  leil  her  bereaved  mother  and  friends  inconsolable  for  her 
loss.  She  was  the  niece  of  Mr.  John  Povey,  of  the  Park-Theatre,  and  of  Mr.  Knight, 
the  celebrated  English  painter.  -  •  •  It  is  not  our  desire  nor  our  practice  to  stretch 
the  contributors  of  this  Magazine  upon  a  Procrustean  bed.  We  reserve  to  ourselves 
however  the  right  to  dissent  from  their  opinions  ;  and  our  friend  and  correqrandent 
'  Polygon*  must  allow  us  to  do  so  in  his  case.  When  he  terms  Crabbe,  Campbell^ 
Rogers,  Lamb,  IIeber  and  White  *  feeble  poets,*  he  must  pardon  us  for  disagreeing 
with  him.  We  shall  enter  into  no  argument  in  defence  of  our  position,  but  simply 
rest  content  with  tkis  expression  of  our  dissent.  What  our  friend  says  of  the  immo- 
rality of  much  of  Byron's  poetry,  and  of  its  evil  influence  upon  mankind,  is  deserv- 
ing of  careful  heed,  especially  by  the  young,  whose  tastes,  prmciples,  and  habits  of 
life  are  forming.  -  •  •  *  What  is  all  this  talk,  Squire,  about  this  here  direct  tax?* 
asked  an  ignorant  bumpkin  of  his  representative  in  Congress,  at  a  time  when  such  a 
proposition  was  before  the  National  Legislature.  *  It  is  for  the  support  of  the  navy» 
and  to  suppress  insurrection,*  replied  the  honorable  member.  Seated  at  home  that 
night,  the  '  enlightened  constituent'  developed  to  a  neighbor  the  cause  of  the  *  taxa- 
tion,' concerning  which  they  had  been  so  sensitive.  *  1  know  what  it 's  all  for,'  said 
he ;  *  it  *8  to  support  knavery  and  suppress  the  resurrection  /'  —  the  Squire  told  me 
so  to-day !'  •  *  •  Think  of  a  Phrenological  Hat  !  We  can  give  no  better  name  ' 
to  a  new  invention  from  Paris,  which  we  have  just  examined  at  Mr.  Warnock's,  in 
Broadway,  near  the  Franklin-Housc.  By  a  most  beautiful  yielding  macAtne-Aaf, 
every  prominence  upon  the  head  is  distinctly  marked,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the  shape, 
without  the  slightest  possibility  of  variation,  is  thus  obtained.  There  will  be  no  more 
head -aches  from  wearing  new  hats  I  Once  measured,  the  hatter  has  a  hlock-htad 
for  life,  an  exact  counterpart  of  your  own  !  It  is  altogether  the  most  ingenious,  the 
most  comfortable  invention  of  the  age.  •  •  •  What  rapid  progress  American  Art 
is  making  among  us !  The  encouragement  to  good  native  painters,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  is  constantly  increasing.  Our  citizens  begin  to  look  at  home  for  excellence. 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sore,  you  may  find  a  *  patron'  who  seems  of  opinion  that  nothing 
worthy  of  ^hanging'  (except  human  being»)  can  be  produced  in  America: 

'Look  round  his  walln  I  —  notnwlcrn  masters  there 
Display  thn  patriot'ii  zeal,  or  patruu'b  care. 
llic  Roniiiib  tii^te  a  ccutury  requires, 
To  itanctify  the  merit  he  ad  mire**. 
His  heart  uo  love  of  living  talent  warms; 
Paintine  mu^t  wear  her  aiitiquuted  Ciiarma, 
In  cloudb  of  dust  uud  varuisU  veil  her  face. 
And  plead  her  ago  us  pa8^port  to  his  grace.' 

But  this  kind  of '  patrons'  are  becoming  quite  rare.    Gentlemen  of  wealth  among  xm 
Vegin  to  find  it  fashionable  to  order  pictures  of  our  own  artists,  at  home  and  abroad^. 
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to  decorate  their  parlors  or  galleries.  Durand  is  busy  with  his  perfect  transcripts 
from  Nature ;  so  is  Cole,  and  a  dozen  others,  whom  we  have  no  space  to  name. 
Eluott  is  taking  the  general  admiration  captive,  in  the  line  of  protraiture,  and  his 
easel  is  never  unoccupied ;  while  Inqilui,  and  well-known  metropolitan  artists  in 
the  same  line,  are  constantly  employed.  This  looka  well  and  tells  well.  The  Arts 
Union  was  never  so  flourishing  as  at  this  moment ;  and  it  deserves  great  credit  in 
bringing  about  this  state  of  things.  Education  in  art  too  is  fast  advancing ;  and  as 
apropos  to  this,  let  us  mention  the  new  School  for  Drawings  recently  opened  by  our 
friend  General  Cumminos  ;  a  favorite  pupil  of  Inman,  (would  he  were  well !)  and  a 
gentleman  whose  professional  education,  character  and  career  are  well  known  in  this 
city.  He  is  at  the  very  head  in  this  country  of  one  department,  an  acknowledged 
lecturer  in  the  arts  of  design,  and  an  artist  of  no  common  pretensions  in  the  general 
range  of  pamting  and  drawing.  His  efforts  to  promote  the  hitherto  much  neglected 
arts  of  drawing  and  design  will  we  trust  prove  widely  acceptable.  Citizens  of  wealth ! 
encourage  all  that  may  serve  to  encourage  American  art !  —  so  that  by  and  by,  we 
may  exclaim,  whenever  it  is  proposed  to  supply  us  with  pictures  from  abroad :  '  What ! 
send  to  Europe  for  good  paintings  !     Fetch  coals  to  Newcastle !    Then 

'  Bring  bellows  for  the  panting  winds, 
Hang  up  a  lantern  by  the  moon, 
And  give  the  nightingale  a  fife, 
And  loud  the  eagle  a  balloon  I' 

'^  ExceUior,*  the  new  illustrated  semi-monthly  journal  published  by  Mr.  He  wet, 
has  made  its  d^but  before  the  public,  and  has  been  received  with  all  the  honors  of  a 
triumphant  *  first  appearance.'  It  is  printed  in  the  quarto  form,  on  new  types  and  fine 
white  paper,  profusely  and  admirably  embellished  with  engravings,  and  edited  with 
signal  taste  and  ability  by  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Esq.  '  Exceusior'  has  our  best 
wishes  for  its  success.  Doubtless  it  is  even  now  no  <  experiment.*  ...  A  volume 
entitled  *  The  Belfry  of  Bruges,  and  other  Poems*  by  Longfellow,  has  just  been 
•  published  by  Mr.  John  Owen,  of  Cambridge.  It  embraces  many  of  the  most  felici- 
tous of  the  poet's  later  efforts,  and  is  *  got  up'  in  beautiful  style.  By-the-by,  one  of 
the  very  richest  jokes  of  the  season  is  an  insinuation  by  the  *  indefatigable  critic-in- 
ordinary'  of  the  author  of  *  Puffer  Hopklns,'  that  Mr.  Longfellow,  in  some  of  the 
pieces  in  tiiis  volume,  has  plagiarized  from  the  '  Poems  on  Man  in  a  Republic  !'  We 
shall  expect  next  to  see  Brvant  charged  with  pilfering  from  *  Pop  Emmons'  *  Fredo- 
oiad.'  But  to  return:  a  new  edition  of  Longfellow's  'Waif  is  about  to  appear. 
We  hope  the  editor  will  place  the  author's  name  to  the  admirable  lines  entitled 
*  Where  are  the  Dead  ?'  They  are  from  the  pen  of  Frederick  West,  Esq.,  the 
editor  of  that  widely-popular  weekly  journal,  the  *  Sunday  Atlas.'  .  .  .  We  have 
heard  many  examples  of  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  terms  *  exhasperating  the  haitch'  from 
the  lips  of  English  persons,  but  never  so  *  perfect  a  specimen'  as  at  the  *  American 
Museum'  the  otiier  evening.  *  'Ere  we  'ave,'  said  the  exhibitor  of  the  *  hextronary 
heffects'  of  the  *  Solar  Microscope,*  *  'ere  we  'ave  ban  'air  hof  the  'uman  'ead !'  a  re- 
markable <  hobject'  it  was  too,  as  the  showman  very  properly  remarked,  .  •  .  Mr. 
Hudson,  whose  lectures  upon  Siiakspeare  have  been  heard  by  respectable  audiences 
down  town,  has  been  requested  by  Messrs.  Verplanck,  Dewey,  Potts,  Hone,  Wain- 
WKioHT,  OoDEN  HoFFMAN,  and  Other  eminent  and  estimable  citizens,  to  repeat  them 
at  the  New- York  University.  We  hear  that  his  manner  is  much  improved,  and  that 
during  the  pact  season   he  has  made  himself  'ripe'  in  the  themes  whereof  he 
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treats.  .•  .  .  AfA^  the  Newest  Illiutrated  Works  that  have  lately  appeared  in  Lon- 
don, embracing  many  that  are  positively  gorgeous,  may  be  seen  upon  the  counten 
of  our  friends  Messrs.  Wiley  and  Putnam.  Their  '  Literary  News-Letter*  for  the 
month  apprises  us  also  that  they  have  for  sale,  beside  the  current  publications  of  the 
day,  a  supply  of  the  most  valuable  standard  works,  in  rich  and  elegant  bindings. 
Having  a  house  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  enabled  to  purchase  and  sell 
with  unusual  facilities,  and  at  *  the  lowest  market  prices.'  •  •  •  Pleasant  and  fresh 
are  the  memories  of  Nature,  of  kind  friends  and  cordial  hospitalities,  that  made  a 
November  trip  of  the  Knickerbockers  to  a  lonely  and  picturesque  region  in  the  *  north 
countrie'  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Something  we  had  intended  to  hint  of  this ;  but 
although  it  is  out  of  the  *  abundance  of  the  heart'  that '  the  mouf  A  speaketh,'  yet  with 
the  pen  there  is  added  a  manual  operation,  which  requires  both  time  and  space,  if  one 
woulddo  justice  to  grateful  emotions.  More  mayhap  of  this  hereafter.  •  •  •  Messrsl 
Morris  and  Willis  have  retired  from  the  proprietorship  of  '  The  Evening  Mirror,* 
but  the  latter  continues  his  interesting  correspondence.  Mr.  Fuller,  the  present 
proprietor,  himself  a  <  ready  writer,'  will  have  '  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  best 
talent  of  the  country'  in  his  editorial  columns.  He  is  an  enterprising  gentleman,  of 
talent  and  integrity,  who  deserves  and  will  command  continued  success  for  his  popu- 
lar  journal.  •  •  •  Several  new  publications,  from  James  Munroe  and  Company, 
Boston,  the  Messrs.  Appletqxs  and  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New-York,  were  received 
too  late  for  more  than  this  brief  acknowledgment  in  the  present  number.  •  •  •  Dur- 
INO  the  present  month  we  shall  prepare  ourselves  to  report  upon  the  contents  of  our 
corpulent  port-folios.  Our  readers,  we  con6dently  predict,  will  have  occasion  to  bear 
us  witness  that  they  have  never  been  so  well  filled.  07  Will  the  KNicKBRiocKSft 
'  do'  for  this  month  ?  How  does  the  enlarged  type  strike  you  ?  —  you,  dear  Sir,  who 
have  complained  of  '  too  small  print'  in  our  own  departments  ?  Can  we  imprwe 
the  external  appearance  of  the  work  now  7     If  yea,  pray  tell  us  how. 


Litxrart  Rkcord.  —  We  are  especially  f  rich*  in  work*  for  this  department  the  present  month ; 
«o  rich,  indeed,  that  we  are  led  to  lament  that  we  had  not  more  enlarged  space  for  their  coniidera- 
tion  elsewhere.  First,  we  have  before  us,  in  two  large  and  well-printed  volumes,  the  *L{f€and 
Timtg  of  Henry  Claf,*  by  Calvin  Colton,  author  of  the  'Junius  Tracts,'  'Four  Years  in  Great 
Britain,'  etc.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  this  elaborate  and  complete  work,  in  a  neutral  Magazine  like 
the  Knickerbocker,  that  in  its  preparation  all  of  Mr.  Clay's  voluminous  papers  and  correspon- 
dence were  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  compiler,  who  used  such  pmlionsof  them  as  were  deemed 
important,  submitting  the  proof-sheets,  however,  to  Mr.  Clay's  supervision,  for  the  correction  of 
such  errors  as  he  might  discover.  And  thus  we  have  the  authentic  history  of  a  man  who  has  been 
for  more  than  forty  years  constantly  before  the  public,  aud  whose  acts  have,  for  the  most  of  that 
period,  been  common  themes  of  debate,  scrutiny  and  criticism.  The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  an 
excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Clay,  engraved  on  steel,  and  a  view  of  the  school-honse  where  the  'Mill- 
Boy  of  the  Slashes'  received  the  first  rndiraents  of  his  education.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  if 
succinct  and  clear,  and  its  style  careAilly  plain  and  '  historical.'  .  .  .  Wx  are  indebted  to  the  mi- 
terprise  and  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Daniel  Bixby,  publisher,  Merrimack-streot,  Lowell,  (Uasa.,) 
for  the  first  American  edition  of  the  '  OkronicU  of  the  Oid^*  translated  from  the  Spanish  by  RoBKirr 
Southxy;  a  work  which  has  almost  become  a  classic  in  England,  and  the  issuing  of  which  in  this 
country  will  supply  an  important  desideratum  in  the  list  of  American  re-publications.  We  scarcelj 
remember  to  have  seen,  fur  many  months,  a  work  so  entirely  unexceptionable  in  its  externals.  It  is 
admirably  printed,  upon  a  lai^e  clear  typo,  and  paper  of  a  fine  color  and  texture,  pressed  to  the 
smoothness  of  glass.  Mr.  Bixby  well  deserves  the  thanks  and  the '  patronage'  (an  un-American 
word,  but  it  has  no  good  synonyme.)  of  the  public.  ...   A  poKPLXTK  edition  of  the  P^emt  sf 
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A\fred  B.  Struts  an  old  correfpoq^ent  and  fKend  of  the  KNiCKSRBocKKn  and  iu  EDiTom,  haa  juit 
been  issued  by  the  new  and  enterprising  firm  of  Clajlk  and  Austin,  Pulton-street.  So  man/  of 
the  poems  contained  in  the  volume  were  orifinally  published  in  this  Magazine,  that  we  deem  it  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  enlarge  upon  their  characteristics.  As  a  careAil  observer  of  Nature,  in  all 
her  phases ;  her  '  voices,'  her  conditions  and  changes  of  earth,  water,  atmosphere ;  Mr.  Stmevt  has 
but  one  or  two  superiom  among  the  poets  of  this  country.  Bay  ant,  the  first  of  American  poets,  and 
we  think  the  best  poet  now  living,  is  at  the  head  of  all  his  '  fellows  of  the  tuneiUl  lyre'  in  this  regard ; 
fbr,  aside  from  the  moral  feeling  and  deep  philosophy  with  which  he  informs  his  verse,  he  i*Urpret§ 
the  myriad  sights  and  sounds  of  the  universe  to  the  niinds  and  hearts  of  his  readers.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  Mr.  Strcxt,  whose  new  and  beautifiiUy  printed  and  illustrated  volume  we  have  great 
pleasure  in  cordially  commending  to  our  readers.  .  .  .  Wb  have  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Rkdfibld,  Clin- 
ton-Hall, the  'CoatpUte  Worka  of  Ti.  P.  ffiUia,*  in  one  large  and  well-executed  volume,  with  hand- 
some binding,  and  a  portrait  of  the  voluminous  author.  It  takes  nine  hundred  large  pages,  in  double 
columns,  to  contain  the  selected  and  winnowed  productionsof  Mr.  Willis,  in  prose  and  verse ;  and 
such  a  volume,  we  cannot  kelp  believing,  will  receive  a  wide  circulation.  Its  contents  have  never 
before  been  accessible,  in  a  collected  form,  to  the  public.  The  introductory  note  to  the  reader  is 
Tvritten  with  feeling  and  in  good  taste,  and  must  tend  to  disarm  criticism  of  its  severity,  even  on  the 
part  of  the  writer's  enemies.  ...  *  Harper's  Hew  Mi§eeUany*  bids  fair  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  their  various  valuable  series  of  publications.  To  say  nothing  of  their  superior  exter- 
nals, their  themes  thus  far  are  excellent.  The  fourth  volume,  just  published,  contains  '  Holmet'  lAfe 
and  Corretpondenee  of  Mozart.'  Nothing  of  value  or  interest  has  been  omitted  by  the  author. 
Every  available  source  of  information  has  been  diligently  explored  to  render  the  memoir  complete} 
and  Mozart  has  throughout,  as  much  as  possible,  been  permitted  to  tell  his  own  story.  A  Aill  m- 
count  of  his  compositions  is  here,  for  the  firHt  time,  given  to  the  public :  the  original  mss.  have  been 
personally  inspected  ;  various  fresh  channels  of  inquiry  have  been  opened  up ;  all  published  au- 
thorities, including  incidental  references  in  fugitive  periodicals,  have  been  consulted ;  and  the  .nar- 
rative of  his  life,  gathered  from  every  quarter,  is  thus  conducted  uninterruptedly  to  the  close.' 
'  The  Practical  Astronomer,'  by  Dr.  Dick  of  Edinburgh,  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  series.  It  is 
illustrated  by  one  hundred  good  wood  engravings,  and  comprises  illustrations  of  light  and  colors ; 
practical  descriptions  of  all  the  kinds  of  telescopes ;  the  use  of  the  equatorial-transit ;  circular  and 
other  astronomical  instruments ;  a  particular  account  of  the  Earl  of  Rossk's  large  teleseopes,  and 
other  topics  connected  with  astronomy.  We  observe,  in  addition  to  the  papers  upon  the  Rings  of 
Saturn,  written  by  Dr.  Dick  for  this  Magazine,  that  the  subject  is  treated  at  some  length  in  the  pagea 
before  us.  The  same  publishers  have  also  given  us  a  new  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements, 
of  '  Parker^s  Aids  to  English  Composition,'  embracing  specimens  and  examples  of  school  and  col- 
lege exercises,  and  most  of  the  higher  departments  of  English  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse; 
with  *  Ascanic,  or  the  Seulptor*s  Apprentice^'  an  historical  romance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  firom 
the  French  of  Dumas.  .  .  .  Ahono  the  recent  publications  of  Messrs.  Applcton  and  Compant, 
we  remark  the  '  Book  of  the  Colonies'  and  the  '  Book  of  Oood  Examples,'  from  the  prolific  hand  of 
Prof.  John  Fbost,  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  mentioned  comprises  a  history  of  the  colonies  com- 
posing the  United  States,  iW>m  the  discovery  in  the  tenth  century,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  the  whole  compiled  ttom  the  best  authorities.  The  materiel  for  the  second  is 
drawn  fh>m  authentic  history  and  biography,  and  is  '  designed  to  illustrate  the  beueficial  effects  of 
virtuous  conduct'  Both  works  are  well  printed  and  bound,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 
The  same  house  has  just  published  *A  Practical  Treatise  on  Healthy  Skin,'  with  pictorial  illustra- 
tions on  steel,  and  rules  for  the  medical  and  domestic  treatment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  by  the  emi- 
nent Erasmus  Wilson,  F.  R.  S.,  Lqndon ;  and  '  Arnold's  Rughy  School  Sermons,'  preached  in  the 
chapel  of  Rugby  School,  of  which  he  was  head-master,  together  with  an  *  Address  before  Confirma- 
tion.' .  .  .  Onk  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  volumes  of  the  season,  clad  in  a  beautiful  garb  of  gold- 
and-blue,  is  *  The  VigU  of  Faith,  and  other  Poems,'  from  the  well-knowu  pen  of  Charlks  Fsmno 
Hoffman,  Esquire,  recently  put  forth  by  the  BaoTHsas  Harpbr.  The  poem  which  gives  the  titto 
to  the  book  has  already  been  noticed,  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation,  in  these  pages.  Thftt 
most  of  the  other  poems  which  make  up  the  collection  are  equally  worthy  of  favor,  is  sufficiently 
evinced  by  the  fact,  which  certainly  '  speaks  volnmes,*  that  the  present  is  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
work.  It  appears  appropriately  at  a  season  when  we  celebrate  th<f  advent  of  Him  '  who  was  the 
Author  of  our  Faith.'  ...  *  The  Manual  of  Matrimony  and  Connubial  Companion,'  gathered 
together  for  the  Safety  of  the  Single,  and  the  Weal  of  the  Wedded,*  is  the  title  of  a  very  instruc- 
tive and  comprehensive  little  booklet,  from  the  prtas  of  the  Messrs.  Applxton.    Onr  friend,  the 
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Vermont '  Bachelor,'  to  whom  tho  public  are  iodebted  for  thu  little  tome, '  shew'  it  to  ai»  as  they 
say  in  New-England,  last  summer,  and  we  are  pleased  to  observe  that  be  has  followed  onr  siurireatioii 
ia  its  publication.  We  trust  that  it  will  have  the  effect  to  make  many  a  husband  and  wife  *like  two 
candles  burning  together,  which  moke  the  house  more  lightsome ;  or  like  two  springs  so  meeting  and 
joining  their  streams,  that  they  may  havo  but  one  current'  ...  *  Tke  Kmight*  of  tA<  Hcrte'Sho^ 
is  the  name  of  a  'Traditionary  Tnle  of  tho  Cocked-Hat  Gentry  of  theOhl  Dominion,'  which  reachaa 
us  at  a  late  hour  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  C.  Yan'CBY,  at  Wetumpka,  Alabama.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  our  old  friend  and  correspondent.  Dr.  William  A.  CARUTHeBS,  author  of 'The  Cavalier*  of 
Virginia,'  and  we  shall  take  another  occasion  to  advert  more  specifically  to  its  merits.  From  a 
necessarily  very  cursory  glance  through  its  pages,  we  are  ted  to  anticipate  an  unusally  entertaininf 
volume.  .  .  .  Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  us  are  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Francis  and 
Company's  'Cabinet  Library  of  Choice  Prose  and  Poetry,'  containing  ♦  The  Child  #»/  tke  I§land§* 
'  The  Dream,*  and  'Other  Poems*  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton.  They  ure  brim-fiill  of  feeling,  affec> 
tion,  love  of  humanity,  and  replete  with  the  spirit  of  true  poetry.  Affliction  has  softened  the  heart 
of  the  high-born  and  gifted  poetess  ;  and  her  chastened  Aluse  sings  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the 
poor  and  lowly  with  a  touchiug  tenderiie»8,  a  pathos  unsurpassed.  Wc  may  have  more  to  say  of 
these  volumes  hereafter.  .  .  .  Among  the  late  publications  of  the  enterprising  house  of  Wilst 
AND  Putnam  are  T.K.  Hbrvev's  'Book  of  Christmas,*  a  very  eotcrtaiuing  and  seasonable  v<rittme, 
descriptive  of  the  customs,  ceremonies,  traditions,  superstitions,  fun,  feeling  and  festivities  of  the 
Christmas  season  as  they  exist  in  Elagland.  Father  Ripa's  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Pekin, China; 
and  '  The  Alps  and  tks  Rhine,'  a  spirited  work  by  Headlcy.  The  latter  volume  we  shall  refer  to 
again.  .  .  .  Messrs.  Bartlett  and  VVelford  havo  for  sale  Ticknor  and  Company's  Ameri> 
can  reprint  of  the  last  London  edition  of  Mrs.  Jameso.n's  '  Characteristics  of  Women,'  a  work  that 
at  this  late  day  requires  no  praioe  of  ours.  The  pre^CIlt  edition  is  well  executed,  upon  good 
paper..  .  .  Orteley  and  McElratK's  Farmers"  Library  \*  winning  its  way  to  a  widely-extended 
circle  of  subscribers.  The  work  \a  moi>t  ably  edited  by  Hon.  John  S.  Skinner,  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical agriculturists  and  writers  in  the  United  States ;  it  cout:iius  every  thing  that  is  current,  whick 
may  prove  of  the  loaat  interest  to  \u  rcuder^  ;  and  it  iji  liberally  illustrated  with  numerous  and  well- 
executed  engravings.  We  observe  in  one  of  tiic  nuuibnrs  aotae  well-considered  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  Poultry.  Why  did  not  the  writer  expose  uud  condemn  the  practice,  of  but  too  common 
prevalence  in  this  city,  of  receiving  fowls  at  market  undrawn,  either  in  body  or  crop  ?  Thb  is  aa 
evil  which  cries  aloud  for  '  reform,'  and  might  havo  been  touched  upon  in  its  '  connexion'  in  the  ar- 
ticle alluded  to.  We  commend  '  The  Farmers'  Library'  to  agriculturists  in  every  section  of  tke 
country.  There  is  no  farmer,  however  limited  his  nieuus,  who  will  not  in  a  year  derive  from  its  pagea 
twenty  times  the  value  of  the  subscription-price  of  the  work.  .  .  .  We  perceive  that  our  friends 
Paine  and  Burgess,  John-street,  advertise  fur  '  prosont  delivery'  an  attractive  volume,  entitled 
*  Morris  and  Willis*  Library  of  Prose  and  Poetry  of  Europe  and  America^  consisting  of  literary 
gems  and  curiosities ;  and  containing  the  choice  and  beautiful  productions  of  many  of  the  most 
popular  writers  of  the  past  and  present  age  ;  being  a  rare  and  valuable  work,  for  the  library  or  the 
boudoir,  and  an  elegant  gift-book  for  all  seasons.'  Wo  have  not  yet  seen  the  volume,  but  we  have 
little  doubt  that  its  externals  will  be  in  keeping  with  the  richness  of  its  contents,  which  we  hare  al- 
ready perused.  •  .  .  '  Elinor  Wyllys.  or  the  Youn^  Folk  of  Longbridge,'  isthe  titleof  a  late  novel, 
written  by  a  lady,  and  edited  by  J.  Fkmmore  Cooper,  Esq..  who  has  given  bb  ad  vice  and  assistance 
in  presenting  the  work  to  the  public,  but  h.is  extoui!i>d  neither  to  its  literary  character.  'Imsfina- 
tion,  feeling,  sound  principles,  and  good  taste,'  are  dfcnicd  to  be  among  its  prominent  character- 
istics. .  .  .  Messrs.  Carey  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  have  lately  publbhed  a  little  volume  entitled 
'  Tks  MffsUriu  of  the  Back  Woods,'  by  T.  B.  Thorpe,  author  of  '  Tom  Owsn,  tke  Bee-HtmUr,* 
with  engravings  from  original  designs  by  Darley.  It  contains  sixteen  sketches,  many  of  which  have 
attained  a  wide  popul.irity.  'The  Wit  of  the  Woods'  we  had  never  before  encountered.  It  is  re- 
plete with  rare  felicities  of  description,  and  has  ajto^rcther  the  effect  of  a  fine  painting.  .  .  .  '  Tk» 
QMt%  Rule,  and  Odd-Fellows*  Family  Companion*  is  the  title  of  a  boautifully-ezocuted  weekly 
Jgfilof  '  Popular  Literature,  Instruction  and  Amusement,'  published  by  Mr.  E.  Winchestxb,  at 
NolM  Ann-street,  New- York.  The  work  has  not  only  a  very  large  list  of  eminent  contributors*  but 
(what  b  perhaps  a  natural  consequence)  a  very  large  list  of  subscribers.  Its  engraver  is  an  admi- 
rable srtist;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  splendid  plate  for  the  new  volume,  which,  althoufk 
somewhat  crowded,  b  nevertheless  a  moat  cliurming  composition,  embodying  to  the  eye,  in  a  most 
felicitous  manner,  tbe  principles  as  it  were  of  the  benevolent  society  of  Odd  Fellows.  We  com* 
mend  '  Ths  Oolden  RuU'  cordially  to  our  readers. 
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POETRY  AND    LITERATURE    OF   THE    SLAVONIANS. 


B^      MAJOR     O.     TOCBMAN. 


The  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Europe  was  foiiherly  inhabited 
by  more  than  one  hundred  tribes  and  nations,  all  of  whom  were 
known  by  the  general  appellation  oiSlattnaniey  and  sometimes  Slaw- 
ianie.  Both  these  terms  seem  to  have  an  equally  plausible  etymo- 
logy. Slawianie  is  derived  from  their  word  Slawa,  (fame  or  glory,) 
which  these  nations  and  tribes,  often  victorious  over  other  people, 
did  not  hesitate  to  bestow  on  themselves.  Slowianie  a^ain,  might 
be  derived  from  Slotco,  (word)  —  and  these  would  signify  a  people 
that  has  words,  that  is,  an  intelligible  speech.  The  other  nations 
which  did  not  speak  their  language,  dia  not,  in  their  estimation, 
have  any  language  at  all.  On  the  ground  of  such  absurd  notions 
of  ancient  times,  their  nearest  neighbors,  the  Germans,  were  called 
Niemcy,  which  in  their  vernacular  tongue  signifies  a  people  that  is 
dumb,  or  has  no  speech.  The  traces  of  patriarchal  government 
prevailed  amone  tnose  nations  longer  than  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. The  feudal  system  which  in  other  countries  changed  men 
into  ser&,  but  very  late  introduced  servitude  among  them.  The 
Germams  were  the  first  propagators  of  this  humiliating  system. 
Having  subdued  several  small  tribes,  they  changed  them  into  serfs ; 
distorted  the  name  of  Slawianie  or  Slotoianie  into  Slaven  or  Sdaven, 
which  means  in  their  l&nguage  slaves ;  and  thus  avenged  them- 
selves for  being  called  Ifiemcy,  the  dumb  people.  The  descendants 
of  the  aforesaid  people  are  known  to  the  world  at  the  present  day  by 
the  general  appellation  of  ^^e  Slavonian  race,  which  appellation  seems 
to  derive  its  origin  from  the  Slavonian  word  slawa,  (fame  or  glory) 
—  the  hostile  translation  of  it  by  the  ignorant  scribblers  of  the  Sla- 
vonian language  and  its  etymology  notwithstanding.  l*he  language 
of  the  Slavonians,  which  at  this  day  is  spoken  by  more  than 
eighty-five  millions  of  people  in  Europe,  seems  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally one  and  the  same  throughout  Slavonia ;  at  least,  more  so 
9ian  it  is  now.  The  more  ancient  the  documents  are,  the  more  ob- 
vious is  the  similarity  of  its  oligin.  Although  ages  have  scattered 
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the  Slavonians  in  different  directions  and  over  various  climates, 
and  introduced  changes  into  their  common  language,  sometimes 
with  an  intermixture  of  words  of  a  foreign  stock  ;  still  with  a  little 
attention,  a  native  can  acquire  and  understand  them  all,  without 
difficulty.  The  leading  Slavonian  dialects  are  :  the  Polish,  the 
Russian,  the  Bohemian  and  the  Moravian.  The  dawn  of  the  Sla- 
vonian literature  commences,  like  that  of  other  nations,  with  poeti- 
cal compositions.  The  aboriginal  or  traditional  poetry  is  common 
to  all  the  Slavonians ;  and  its  character  and  genius  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  these  few  lines : 

*  Its  BmilM  appear 

More  mournful  far  than  many  a  tear; 

Voices  most  gentle,  sad  and  low, 

Whose  happiest  tones  still  breathe  of  wo ; 

As  in  the  ancient  Scottish  airs, 

Even  joy  the  sound  of  sorrow  wears.' 

The  bards,  whom  the  Slavonians  called  piewcy,  or  singers,  were 
very  numerous  among  them.  They  are  recorded  to  have  received 
from  the  gods  the  gift  of  song,  and  to  have  been  beloved  by  them. 
They  were  therefore  held  in  great  esteem,  and  their  persons  sa- 
cred and  inviolable.  They  performed  religious  rites,  were  me- 
diators among  their  princes,  and  judges  and  mstructors  among  the 
people.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  lived  in  fixed  abodes,  but  went 
from  tribe  to  tribe  to  perform  their  avocations.  They  carried  alono^ 
with  them  a  sort  of  musical  harp,  which  they  called  guda.  Its 
sonorous  strain  rang  in  the  villages  and  hamlets  scattered  over  the 
extensive  plains  of  Slavonia,  and  often  reechoed  among  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Vistula.  If  the  au- 
thority of  Toland*s  history  of  the  Druids  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Celtic 
bards  borrowed  their  harps  from  their  Scythian  fellow-minstrels ; 
and  according  to  the  historical  researches,  the  Scythians  may  b© 
identified  with  the  Slavonians. 

Other  duties  of  these  bards  were  to  celebrate  their  princes  and 
the  heroes  of  their  country.  They  were  therefore  their  companions 
in  their  journeys  and  warlike  expeditions,  and  occupied  honorable 
places  at  their  tables.  Often  they  were  employed  m  embassies  to ' 
foreign  countries  :  they  were  then  spoken  of  by  foreign  writers  as 
coming  upon  such  errands  from  a  peaceful  people,  who  dislike^ 
hostilities,  and  were  peculiarly  fond  of  music  and  poetry.  Their 
skill  and  amenity  in  song  often  gained  them  a  hospitable  reception 
in  the  train  of  foreign  princes.  Atila,  the  barbarous  king  oi  the 
Huns,  and  the  scourge  of  the  world,  afler  a  battle  in  which  he  was 
victorious  over  the  Slavonians,  ordered  two  bards  into  his  presence. 
They  sang  to  him  in  the  Slavonian  tongue  the  praises  of  their  heroes 
and  feats  of  war.  On  hearing  their  enchanting  strains,  all  the  chiefs 
melted  into  tears ;  nor  indeed  did  the  iron  heart  of  Atila  remain 
unmoved.  With  a  gloomy  sadness  in  his  look,  he  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  son  on  his  knee,  and  passed  his  callous  hand  over  the 
tender  cheeks  of  the  infant. 

Time,  which  is  so  continually  changing  the  fiice  of  thines,  f|t 
length  effected  a  change  in  the  Slavonian  poetry.     The  abolition  of 
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the  democratical  govemments,  which  once  prevailed  over  all  the 
Slavonian  countries ;  the  troubles  among  their  petty  princes,  and 
the  increase  of  their  autocratic  power,  combined  with  other  circum- 
stances inflaencing  the  state  of  society,  acted  injuriously  on  poetry ; 
for,  having  reduced  man  and  all  his  interests  to  a  fluctuating  condi- 
tion, and  subjected  him  to  the  capricious  disposal  of  arbitrary 
power,  they  also  oppressed  the  mindf,  the  sentiments,  and  the  ima- 
^nation;  and  thus,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  same  causes  intro- 
ducing dread  and  servility  into  human  existence,  spread  universal 
darkness  and  mental  incapacity.  An  interruption,  or  rather  a 
dreary  blank  of  mental  exertion  ensued,  which  predominated  for 
many  centuries  in  the  literary  annals  of  that  extensive  nation.  The 
zeal  of  the  primitive  Christian  preachers  contributed  also  to  pro- 
duce the  same  effect.  Apostolic  eagerness  in  those  times  could 
tolerate  no  song,  no  poetry  except  a  liturgy ;  the  native  and  free 
effusions  of  the  human  heart  were  checked  and  silenced  as  impure 
and  degrading  to  the  lips  of  a  Christian.  Nevertheless,  Joy  often 
broke  asunder  the  fetters  of  Fear,  and  emboldened  the  neophytes 
to  give  freedom  to  their  thoughts ;  and  then  human  life  again  be- 
came an  ecstacy  of  poetry  and  song.  Hence  in  those  Slavonian 
countries  where  political  and  spiritual  powers  were  least  oppres- 
sive, the  holy  rites  of  ancient  times  may  even  now  be  seen,  and 
the  heathen  song,  either  pure  and  free,  or  interspersed  with  Christ-  . 
ian  ideas,  rings  amid  the  peasantry,  thrilling  their  bosoms  with 
mysterious  power. 

These  last  phenomena  chiefly  appear  on  certain  occasions,  which 
in  the  former  existence  of  the  nation  it  hallowed  for  its  festivals. 
Thus,  in  the  night,  at  the  Summer  solstice,  you  can  see  in  all  the 
Slavonian  countries  large  fires  burning  in  the  fields  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers :  these  bonfires  are  kindled  with  what  is  called  a  pure 
or  holy  fire,  elicited  by  rubbing  pieces  of  dry  woods.  The  youth 
dance  around,  and  leap  over  its  blazing  flames,  and  the  village 
maidens  kindle  at  it  wax  tapers,  which,  entwined  with  floating 
wreaths  of  wild  flowers,  they  send  down  the  currents  of  the  streams. 
From  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  their  progress  they  predict  for 
themselves  the  speedier  or  later  fulfilment  of  their  hopes.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  old  songs,  some  of  them 
80  antiquated  that  their  meaning  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages  ; 
but  the  very  mysteriousness  of  the  words  heightens  the  hopes 
which  they  reveal  in  their  anxious  bosoms.  This  custom  seems  to 
point  to  the  worship  of  the  sun,  common  to  the  Eastern  nations, 
which  the  ancient  Slavonians  transmitted  to  their  posterity.  A 
similar  custom  prevailed  also  among  the  Celts.  In  some  Druidical 
festivals  these  fires  were  kindled  on  the  heights :  they  were  es- 
teemed holy  fires,  and  the  people  used  to  drive  their  cattle  through 
their  smoke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  ill-luck  or  witchcraft. 

Just  before  the  sunset  of  a  fine  autumn  day,  you  will  often  meet 
a  crowd  of  both  sexes,  old  and  young,  going  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
landlord,  (called  the  white  hall,)  singing  a  solemn  song  of  rural 
music.     They  are  reapers,  and  celebrate  with  joy  the  festival  of 
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harvest-home.  At  the  head  of  the  crowd  are  two  maidens,  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  village ;  each  of  them  crowned  with  a 
wreath  —  the  one  of  wheat,  the  other  of  rye;  both  interwoven  with 
a  great  variety  of  flowers.  In  front  of  the  white  hall  they  offer  to 
their  landlord  and  landlady  these  symbols  of  the  wealth  of  the  fruit- 
ful soil,  and  pronounce  a  blessing  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  To 
this  succeed  the  recitations  of  stanzas  of  poetry  composed  by  the 
peasants  themselves,  and  then  a  national  round  dance.  The  land- 
lord leads  the  dance  with  one  of  the  rustic  Floras ;  the  guests  and 
the  peasants  follow  him ;  and  thus  in  mirth  and  jollity,  true  to  their 
rural  chieftain,  *  heart  and  hand,'  they  drink,  sing,  and  dance  away 
the  whole  night;  the  starry  blue  heavens  over  their  heads,  tto 
green  turf  under  their  feet : 

^  *  A  crowd  that  micht, 

Transferred  to  caAvast,  give  the  world  delight* 

Sometimes  at  midnight  you  may  espy  the  village  maidens  stealing 
to  the  hallowed  fountains.  There  you  will  perchance  hear  the  plain- 
tive music  of  ancient  song, 

'like  the  tweet  South 

That  breathes  upoa  a  bank  of  violets,' 

chanted  in  a  low,  whispering,  tremulous  voice  ;  but  yet  too  loud  not 
to  be  heard  through  the  elastic  air  of  dewy  night.  You  Will  hear 
the  fair  musicians  holding  converse  with  the  murmuring  waters, 
sighing  to  them  the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  asking  their  counsel ; 
and  then  returning  home,  consoled  with  the  thought  that  thus  they 
have  removed  the  dark  veil  of  ftiturity. 

One  of  these  old  customs  predominates  over  all  others  amonff 
thjB  Slavonian  peasantry.  The  wedded  party  go  to  church  and 
return  from  it,  accompanied  with  music  and  song :  the  sones  used 
on  this  occasion  bear  an  undeniable  stamp  of  remote  antiauity ; 
^ostrophizing  often  the  moon  and  stars,  with  frequent  repetition  of 
Ladaf  tne  ancient  Slavonian  goddess  of  love.  The  bride  wears  on 
her  head  a  \yrreath  of  evergreen,  and  in  songs  is  praised  as  a  queen. 
Banners  floating  in  the  breeze  are  carried  before  her,  and  amidst 
shouts  of  joy,  she  proceeds  with  her  bride-groom  to  the  White 
Hall  to  receive  from  the  landlord  the  patriarchal  blessings  and 
wedding  presents. 

Such  solemnities,  being  always  accompanied  with  a  variety  of 
suitable  songs,  furnish  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  much  tradi- 
tional poetry  circulating  among  the  Slavonian  peasantry.  This 
poetry  is  generally  either  amorous  or  heroic;  its  subjects  being  love 
and  glory  ;  but  the  Love  and  Glory  of  times  that  are  no  more,  and 
over  whose  graves  a  mourning  spirit  strikes  his  magic  string; 
sometimes  bold,  sometimes  gende,  out  generally  in  a  slow  and  mel- 
ancholy strain.  This  *  joy  of  grier  is  common  to  all  nations,  whose 
deeds  as  well  as  existence  are  *  of  yore  ;'  whose  glory  is  a  pleasinir 
dream  of  the  past,  and  whose  active  life  we  only  see  upon  Uie  deaa 
pages  of  history.  The  richest  and  finest  collections  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  have  as  yet  been  made  among  the  Slavonian  tribes  under  tha 
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Turkish  govemment.  Their  easy  life  in  a  mild  and  temperate  cli- 
mate dbposes  them  for  poetical  pastimes,  more  than  their  northern 
brethren,  whose  habitations,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  frozen 
regions,  may  be  said  to  be  more  closely  wrapt  m  silence.  Some  of 
the  pieces  comine  from  this  source  are  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
were  valued  and  tfiought  worthy  of  being  translated  by  such  accom- 

Slished  men  as  Hbrder  and  Goethe.  '  The  wife  of  Assan*  may  un* 
oubtedly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  elegiac 
traditional  poetry.  It  has  been  translated  into  almost  all  the  Eu- 
ropean languages  :  *IAbusa*  or  the  Princess*  Table/  a  Bohemian  tale, 
is  another  piece  well-known  to  the  readers  of  the  *  Northern  Anti- 
quarian.' Lord  Byron  also,  in  making  our  Mazeppa  the  hero  of 
one  of  his  poems,  has  not  in  the  least  cramped  hb  imagination.  Its 
wildness  has  rather  been  gratified,  by  ranging  over  the  boundless 
plains  of  Ukrania. 

Touching  on  the  borders  of  wilder  and  loftier  pcfetry,  chanted  in 
simple  and  artless  songs,  we  distinguish  it  rather  by  the  name  of 
popular  than  traditional ;  because  it  has  its  birth  a^d  is  fostered  in 
the  bosoms  of  one  particular  people,  and  flows  more  from  the  human 
heart  than  from  historical  events,  which  last  are  the  only  element  of 
a  traditional  poeti*y.  The  standard  for  estimating  the  popularity  of 
any  poetry,  is  however  very  uncertain ;  and  it  may  even  be  aflirmed, 
by  surveying  all  the  poetry  upon  record,  that  few  of  those  who  un- 
dertook the  difiicult  task  of  becoming  popular,  have  been  successfiil ; 
and  in  general^  nations  can  boast  of  more  national  than  popular 
poetry.  The  cause  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  subject  matter  of  the 
two.  Popular  poetry  deals  exclusively  with  the  universal  feelings 
of  a  particular  people.  National  poetry  is  not  so  strictly  confined 
to  what  is  peculiar  to  one  single  people  3  but  may  at  pleasure  en- 
large its  range,  and  admit  subjects  of  foreign  origin,  by  fashioning 
them  to  the  ready  apprehension  of  the  reading  public.  It  only  re- 
quires a  happy  choice.  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  Butler's  *  Hudi- 
bras,'  Wordsworth's  *  Excursion,'  in  each  of  which  productions  a 
great  variety  of  extraneous  knowledge  is  introduced,  are  not  on  that 
account  less  excellent  monuments  of  English  national  poetry. 

Agreeably  to  this  general  principle,  the  most  popular  of  all 
Scottish  poets  is  undoubtedly  Burns,  and  the  most  national.  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Lord  Byron,  embodying  in  his  poems  the  most 
extraneous  elements,  may  with  reason  be  called  a  universal  poet, 
who  having  little  that  is  English,  except  the  language,  belongs  to  all 
countries  and  nations ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  quality  of  his 
works,  he  is  more  read  and  more  relished  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope than  any  other  modem  poet. 

In  directing  the  reader's  attention  toward  Poland,  a  nation  of  the 
Slavonian  race,  we  find  an  immense  number  of  original  authors 
in  the  class  of  national  poets,  as  Krasicki,  Rarpinski,  Wezyk, 
WoRONicz,  Niemcewicz,  etc. ;  but  those  of  the  popular  class,  such 
as  Burns  and  Ramsay  in  Scotland,  and  Bloomfield  and  Crabbe  in 
England,  are  comparatively  few :  the  whole  amount  of  the  popular 
Polish  poetry  might,  indeed,  be  comprised  in  a  few  lyrical  pieces  of 
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Kniazenin,  Karpinski,  Brodzinski  and  Miikibwicn;  not  forget- 
ting however, 

'Many  a  flonf  of  olden  time, 

Of  rude  array,  and  air  sublime ; 

Th«uf  h  long  on  time**  dark  whirpool  tom'd. 

The  soDf  is  saved,  the  bard  is  lost' 

This  last  class  of  popular  poetry  is  not  however  exclusively 
Polish.  It  belongs  to  all  the  Slavonian  tribes  and  nations  :  it  tool 
firm  hold  of  the  memorv  of  the  common  people,  and  is  remembered 
with  delight  and  enthusiasm  in  all  the  Slavonian  countries.  It  is  a 
rich  treasure  to  the  modem  Slavonian  poet.  The  simple  and  art- 
less song  of  a  Servian  shepherd  may  awaken  his  feelings  of  inno- 
cence, and  harmonize  his  inspirations  to  the  praise  of  an  Arcadian 
life  and  happiness.  The  lofher  and  more  solemn  theme  of  a  Mor- 
lachian  improvisator  may  enlarge  his  mind  and  embolden  his  imagi- 
nation to  break  forth  into  a  majestic  epic  song :  the  tender,  cheernil 
and  lovely  stanzas  of  a  sprightly  Cracovian  youth  may  teach  him, 
in  pleasing  pastime,  to  extol  the  beauty  and  charms  of  her  who  is  so 
lovely  and  dear  to  his  heart :  the  simple  and  mournful  ditties  {dumy) 
of  the  Cossacks  of  Ukrania,  like  the  Scottish  historical  ballads,  may 
furnish  him  with  materials  for  drawing  a  diversified  picture  of  the 
manners  of  the  patriarchal  life,  and  the  passions  of  the  primeval 
state  of  human  society.  In  surveying,  however,  die  fate  of  ancient 
popular  poetry  of  all  nations,  it  may  be  asserted  that  it  has  survived 
only  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  in  the  Slavonian  countries.  Among 
other  nations  which  could  once  boast  of  possessing  it,  we  find  it  now 
entirely  silenced  and  forgotten. 

But  this  poetry  of  the  Celtic  and  Slavonic  races  are  in  their 
nature  widely  different,  although  both  spring  from  the  same  source, 
the  sensibility  of  the  human  heart,  which  is  common  to  all  mankind. 
This  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  diversity  of  the  climates 
and  natural  situation  of  these  respective  countries.  Man  stands  in 
a  closer  connection  with  the  whole  of  nature  than  he  is  willing  to 
admit,  or  is  himself  conscious.  At  the  important  moments  when 
passions  and  affections  are  aroused  in  his  bosom,  he  almost  instinc- 
tively addresses  himself  to  the  nearest  objects,  and  in  the  depths  of 
his  secret  and  unrevealed  self,  makes  them  participate  in  his  joys 
and  his  sorrows  :  in  strong  and  violent  emotions,  he  casts  himself 
on  the  bosom  of  surrounding  nature,  and  tinges  his  own  feelings 
with  the  hues  in  which  he  is  wrapt ;  while  in  the  state  of  mind  more 
passive  than  active,  he  receives  impressions  from  without,  and  allows 
external  objects  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  his  soul,  where  they 
become  the  plastic  elements  of  his  fancies  and  reveries.  Hence 
the  deep  and  solitary  glens  amid  the  mountains  are  the  appropriate 
resorts  of  corroding  grief;  the  mists  and  clouds  that  hang  over  the 
mountain's-brow,  overshadowing  the  valleys  beneath,  are  apt  to 
damp  the  spirit  of  joy,  and  deaden  even  its  instinctive  propensity  to 
cheerfulness  :  the  mountain  torrent  foaming  in  cataracts  makes  the 
heart  of  the  injured  and  prostrated  soul  feel  resistless,  and  increases 
it  in  strength  and  elevates  it  in  boldness ;  the  same  torrent  ag^itt 
stealing  smoothly  and  silently  along  through  a  level  and  enamelled 
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meadow,  mislit  perhaps,  have  composed  the  grieved  mind  to  peace 
and  resignation.  Like  an  eagle  from  the  mountain  top,  the  moim- 
taineer  rushes  on  his  prey,  while  the  inhabitant  of  the  low  country 
is  of  a  meek,  a  peaceful  disposition,  more  disposed  to  endure  than 
to  resent,  to  submit  than  to  subdue ;  because  Nature  does  not  address 
herself  to  him  in  the  language  of  boldness  and  energy,  but  in  that 
of  calmness  and  gentleness,  soothing  his  passions  and  moderating 
his  temper. 

Hence  it  is  also,  that  the  moaning  winds  at  dead  of  night,  filling 
the  imagination  with  hosts  of  spirits ;  the  moon  looking  pale  through 
her  watery  halo,  as  if  mourning  over  the  souls  which  Ossian  repre- 
sents riding  on  the  unwieldy  images  of  clouds,  and  the  immensity  of 
the  stormy  ocean,  lifbing  its  blue  waves  in  endless  perspective  ;  as 
objects  in  themselves  grand  and  sublime,  are  fitted  to  awaken  the 
strongest  emotions  ;  by  lending  to  the  mind  their  own  gigantic  fea- 
tures, elevating  the  affections  of  milder  nature,  and  magnifying  the 
whole  scale  of  feeling  and  expression.  And  it  is  from  no  other 
cause  but  this  mysterious  blending  and  union  of  the  human  soul 
vrith  the  external  world,  that  the  poems  of  Ossian  have  derived  not 
only  their  superior  beauty  and  harmonious  effect,  but  also  their 
characteristic  peculiarities,  indicating  that  their  birth-place  cannot 
possibly  be  any  other  country  than  Caledonia.  "Whatever  criticism 
may  say  concerning  their  antiquity,  the  peculiar  spirit  which  breathes 
thi'ough  them  points  distinctly  to  their  native  land  as  the  only  re- 
gion that  could  have  given  origin  to  such  a  kind  of  poetry. 

Who  will  deny  that  there  is  a  common  feeling  of  what  is  charm- 
ing and  beautiful,  which  pervades  all  sensitive  bosoms  ?  This  feel- 
ing, when  awakened  by  reading  Ossian's  poems,  bears  stronger  testi- 
mony in  their  favor  than  all  the  doubts  of  antiquaries  can  avail  against 
them.  And  guided  by  this  feeling  rather  than  by  criticism,  a  for- 
eigner has  learned  to  appreciate  their  true  charms.  Still  however 
he  is  willing  to  concur  in  the  apotheosis,  calling  Homer  the  Sun, 
Ossian  the  Moon,  and  Shakspeare  the  Star.  But  perhaps  more 
expressive  will  be  the  sentiment  of  a  modem  ingenious  critic,  Mr. 
Hazlitt.  In  speaking  of  Ossian  he  says :  *  If  it  were  indeed  possi- 
ble to  show  that  this  writer  was  nothing ;  it  would  only  be  another 
blank  made  in  existence ;  another  void  lefl  in  the  heart ;  another 
confirmation  of  that  feeling  which  made  him  so  oflen  repeat : 

*  Roll  on,  ye  dark  brown  years!  — ye  bring  no  joy  on  your  wings 
to  Ossian!" 

If  such  then  be  the  influence  of  external  nature  in  modifying  the 
character  of  poetical  productions,  what  should  naturally  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  the  Slavonian  poetry  ]  What  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  its  poet  ?  What  the  hue  of  his  sentiments  and  his  lan- 
guage 1  And  if  the  inward  mind,  chamelion-like,  takes  its  color 
from  the  objects  which  nature  has  drawn  around  it,  what  peculiari- 
ties are  we  to  look  for  as  characterizing  his  poetry]  He  has  no 
ocean  rolling  in  majesty  before  his  eyes,  buthe  has  silent  lakes  with 
a  silvery  expanse,  either  mirrored  before  him,  like  the  peacefiil  ease 
of  his  undisturbed  life,  or  occasionally  ruffled  with  passing  whirl- 
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winds,  which,  like  hb  misfortunes,  discompose  the  serenity  of  his 
countenance,  but  do  not  utterly  discomfit  him.  His  country  is  al- 
most without  mountains  ;  he  has  therefore  no  precipitous  clifis,  no 
gloomy  glens,  no  sheltered  covers ;  but  before  him  lie  boundless 
plains,  moving  with  their  crops,  diversified  with  meadows  of  bahny 
ilowers ;  immense  woods  darkening  the  verge  of  his  spacious  hori- 
zon :  vast  majestic  rivers ;  a  serene  unclouded  azure  sky  expanding 
over  his  head,  and  imparting  to  his  soul  an  infinity  of  thoughts  and 
feelings.  Blending  therefore  his  creative  imagination  with  the  ef- 
fects produced  by  such  external  objects,  through  their  influence  on 
his  mind,  he  holds  converse  with  the  mysterious  workings  of  Nature; 
her  elements  become  the  elements  of  his  poetry ;  her  mild  features 
give  mildness  to*  his  thoughts  and  gentleness  to  his  expressions :  his 
poetry,  therefore  is  not,  and  ctonot  possibly  be,  sublime ;  it  can  only 
be  beautiful,  like  the  elements  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  produced. 
Strong  affections  and  passions,  aroused  violently  in  his  bosom,  may 
indeed  raise  him  £^t  times  to  loftier  flights ;  still  their  manifestations 
are  to  him  unusual  excitements ;  and  the  real  character  of  his  poe- 
try can  only  depend  upon  graces  which  belong  properly  to  a  less 
turbulent  and  a  less  impassioned  soul.  Let  me  adduce,  by  way  of 
explanation,  some  poetical  ideas  of  the  Slavonians.  I  will  give  them 
in  an  abridged  form,  just  as  they  occur  to  my  recollection  : 

A  Slavonian  youth,  dying  on  the  field  of  battle,  calk  to  the  wind, 
and  makes  it  his  messenger  to  his  father,  his  mother,  his  sister,  and 
bids  it  to  tell  them,  that  their  son  and  a  brother  is  asleep  beneath 
the  green  turf,  and  will  return  no  more.  He  then  takes  an  afiec- 
tionate  farewell  of  his  steed,  and  asks  anxiously,  '  Who  will  hence- 
forth reach  him  his  food  when  hungry,  and  water  him  when  thirsty  V 

A  young  woman,  unhappily  married,  far  from  her  friends  and 
home,  sorrowful  and  desponding,  saunters  in  a  lonely  wood,  ap- 
proaches one  tree  afler  another ;  she  calls  them  by  the  tender  names 
of  father^  mother,  brother ;  at  last  finding  no  relief,  she  bitterly  ex- 
claims, '  Alas  !  these  are  no  father,  no  mother,  no  brother  !' 

A  Bosinian  chief  has  gone  abroad  to  war ;  his  lady  sits  solitary 
in  her  chamber,  and  longs  for  tidings  of  him;  but  who  brings 
tidings  1  The  spirits  of  ill-omen,  the  black-ravens,  which  hover  at 
her  window,  and  which  she  fears  to  address,  when  addressed,  an- 
swer her,  that  they  come  from  the  field  of  battle,  that  they  have 
picked  out  the  eyes  of  her  beloved  husband,  and  feasted  on  the 
corses  of  his  slain  army. 

A  Slavonian  maiden,  like  another  Dijanira,  asks  the  rising  sun  to 
tell  her  news  of  her  lover.  A  lover  approaching  his  love,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  pale  moon  gliding  on  to  a  bright  star. 

Let  me  add  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  Slavonian  poetical 
ideas  in  Polish  verses,  with  a  translation  of  the  same  into  English 
prose : 

*  Kosci  na  pobojowisku,*  which  means  *  The  bones  on  the  fidd  of 
hatile:' 

'GoscnTrCO  natych  polach,  widziss  kotci  tita, 
A  Ziemim  Ich  fwoiemi  groby  nieucscila— 
Nie  UMjraie,  i  toe  frtfb  slaehatiqr  bywa, 
Kofo  enota  ottaaim,  a  nMbo  pnyrkjwa.' 
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TrayeIler  !  at  the  sight  of  these  bones  bleaching  in  the  sun, 
and  uncovered  by  earth,  cease  thy  pity !  Ours  is  a  glorious  grave : 
we  are  shrouded  in  virtue,  and  entombed  by  the  vault  of  Heaven. 

ZWLOKI   ZOLNIERZA. 

,  *Za  Oyczyzne,  w  Oyczyznie  zabity  sie  walam. 
Nie  mnie  ziemia,  ja  ziemie  swem  cialem  przywAUm, 
Day  swiadectwo  Oyczyzno  jako  cie  miluie, 
Nie  zbiegam,  i  po  smierci  twych  ^ranic  pihiuie.' 

THE    SOLDIER   SLAIN    FOR  HIS   COUNTRT. 

For  my  country  I  fought ;  for  my  country  I  fell ;  the  earth  covers 
not  my  body,  but  my  body  the  earth.  Witness,  oh  !  my  land !  the 
love  I  bear  thee !  I  never  fled  the  foe  when  alive,  and  still  guard 
thy  frontiers  when  dead. 

OKACZ    I  8K0WR0NECZEK. 

'  Juz  spiewaBZ  skowroneczku,  juz  tez  i  ja  orze, 
Obudwu  nas  w  robocie,  jedno  widzi  zorze  ; — 
Bog  pomoz  skowroneczku,  dodaway  nadzieje, 
I  dla  ciebie  ja  razem  i  dia  siebie  sieje.'  • 

THE  PLOUGHMAN  AND  THE  LARK, 

Thou  singest,  my  sweet  lark,  and  I  too  begin  to  plough.  The 
dawn  and  the  twilight  find  us  both  at  our  labor.  Thee  at  thy  song, 
me  at  my  plough.  God  prosper  thee,  sweet  songstress  !  dost  thou  also 
wish  me  success  1     It  is  for  thee  as  well  as  for  me  that  I  sow. 

The  following  ii%  a  'translation  from  our  poet  Mickiewicz,  and 
bears  a  very  strong  mark  of  the  Slavonian  origin : 

THE   PRIMROSE. 

ScASCELT  its  heavenly  song 

The  lark  had  sung  to  lovers. 

When  from  its  golden  covers 
The  first  sweet  primrose  sprang. 

*  Too  early  my  flower,  said  I ; 

The  wind  of  the  north  yet  blows. 

The  hills  are  white  with  snows, 
And  the  groves  are  not  grown  dry. 

Under  thy  parent  stem 

Cover  thy  petals  bright 

Before  the  dew  of  night 
To  pearl  has  changed  them. 

Our  days,  said  the  lovely  flower, 

Are  like  the  Insects  bright ; 

Our  birth  is  at  morning  light, 
And  our  death  at  mid-day  hour. 


And  if  you  would  deck  your  bowers, 
Or  send  to  her  you  love, 
A  gift  your  faith  to  prove, 

Oh  !  gather  the  lovely  flowers! 


The  following  may  not  be  considered  unworthy  of  Shakspeare 
himself: 

'  Lean  thee,  my  love,  on  my  arm ; 
I  will  gaze  on  thy  bosom  till  the  dawn  awake  thee.* 

The  same  poet,  describing  a  warlike  movement,  says  : 
*  The  chief  rushed  onward  against  the  foe,  like  the  dark  cloud 
that  rolls  toward  the  sea.     Like  a  wolf  he  ran  through  the  open 
field ;  like  a  fox  through  the  dark  woods ;  like  a  falcon  he  darted 
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across  the  rapid  streams.  In  the  foaming  vapor  of  his  war-horse 
the  sun  and  the  moon  stood  eclipsed.  No  beam  of  the  bright  world 
was  to  be  seen.' 

But  beside  these  outward  objects,  there  are  yet  some  other  ele- 
ments influencing  the  spirit  of  poetry  of  all  nations,  such  as  the 
ancient  mythology,  phantoms,  superstitions,  a  particular  form  of 
ffovemment,  the  prevalence  of  chivalry,  and  the  events  of  the  re- 
formation. The  last  three  elements  may  be  considered  as  inciden- 
tal, appearing  and  disappearing  like  a  rashion  of  the  day ;  and  it 
may  be  affirmed  that  the  order  of  chivalry  never  existed  among  the 
Slavonians,  and  the  reformation  reached  only  Poland  and  Bohemia. 
The  popular  Slavonian  poetry  has  therefore  been  very  little  afleoted 
by  either.  It  blossomed  freely  under  the  genial  influence  of  the 
country's  climate  and  landscape.  But  mythology,  phantoms  and 
superstitions  seem  to  enter  into  the  essence  of  the  poetry  of  aU 
countries,  and  have  a  share  in  determining  their  peculiar  character- 
istics. During  the  course  of  successive  centuries,  mankind,  strug-. 
gling  from  darkness  to  light,  were  subjected  to  the  delusions  of 
various  moral  diseases  ;  and  this,  acting  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
with  all  the  force  of  truth,  oflen  assumed  over  them  the  authonty 
of  ruling  principles  ;  and  by  regulating  thus  their  conscience  and 
their  actions,  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  their  poetry.  Of  the 
changes  which  such  causes  are  fitted  to  produce,  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced from  the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Rome,  it!  which  they  consti- 
tute not  only  their  ground-work,  but  also  the  lofHest  part  of  their 
superstructure.  The  poetry  of  these  two  nations  cannot  be  even 
understood  unless  iheir  mythology  is  studied.  The  mutual  relation 
and  bond  of  union  is  so  strong  between  them,  that  about  a  century 
ago  it  gave  occasion  to  the  strange  question  among  the  learned  m 
France,  *  whether  the  origin  of  poetry  was  in  mythology,  or  that  of 
mythology  in  poetry  V  And  as  modem  poetry  was  considered  to 
be  remarkably  inferioi  to  the  classic,  *  whether  poetry  without  my- 
tholoey  could  exist  at  all  ]* 

This  last  question  can  now  admit  of  no  farther  doubt.  It  has 
been  solved  by  various  poetical  woiks  which  have  since  been  pro- 
duced, and  which  are  acknowledged  to  be  excellent,  although  my- 
thology has  not  in  the  least  contributed  thereto.  Mind  is  now 
guided  by  intellect  and  deep  feeling,  which  having  superseded  both 
Mythology  and  its  immediate  daughter,  Allegory,  have  become  the 
fountains  of  modem  poetry,  and  constitute  its  principal  charms. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  still  a  ruling  principle  that  the  productions  spring- 
ing from  ancient  mythology,  phantoms  and  superstitions,  might 
furnish  rich  materials  as  well  as  machinery  for  modern  poetry,  and 
spare  the  creative  genius  the  labor  of  invention.  The  Slavonians 
had  their  own  mythology,  phantoms  and  superstitions ;  History . 
overlooked  them  as  unworthy  of  her  proud  pages ;  but  traditional'"'* 
and  popular  songs  gave  them  a  hospitable  shelter  among  the  peir- 
santry.  These  songs,  and  the  ideas  Bowing  from  the  causes  above 
hinted  at,  portray  an  image  of  the  spiritual  and  mcnral  existenoe  of 
the  departed  nations :  they  am,  us  llBiipsK  has  weU  expressed  f$$ 
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*  the  sdul  of  the  people ;'  and  as  they  often  enrich  the  imagination 
of  modem  poets,  let  me  advert  to  some  specimens  of  this  kind. 

A  Slavonian  conjures  from  the  mysterious  recesses  of  his  bosom 
Buch  fknci^dhemgR 9iB  Dola  and  Tucha,  (Destiny  and  Sorrow,)  who, 
not  unlike  the  Nemeses,  come  to  seat  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
unfortunate ;  remind  him  of  his  past  misdeeds,  and  torment  him  in 
his  sorrow.  They  are  represented  to  be  females,  who,  to  sharpen 
his  remorse,  never  approach  him  singly,  but  always  three  together, 
like  the  ^schylian  three-shaped  Moiras  and  Eryunes,  goddesses  of 
Retribution  and  Punishment. 

A  Slavonian  fancies  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  fairy  world  of 
his  own,  peopled  either  by  innocent  beings,  such  as  his  *  Vtku,* 
a  kind  ot  Nymphs  inhabiting  the  mountains  and  dispersing  the 
clouds,  (somewhat  resembling  the  Scottish  brownies  and  kelpies,) 
believed  to  be  of  a  harmless  and  cheerful  disposition ;  or  he  calls 
up  the  hideous  and  malignant  phantoms,  known  by  the  name  of 
V  ampires,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  bodies  of  the  dead  risen 
from  their  graves  at  midnight  to  haunt  the  habitations  of  the  living, 
and  to  drain  the  fountain  of  their  life  by  sucking  out  their  blood. 
Sometimes  he  brings  before  his  sickly  imagination  the  Maras,  who, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  bear  the  same  name  and  meaning  with 
the  Scottish  and- English  Nightmare y  and  in  the  same  way  are  held 
to  molest  those  who  sleep  ;  a  coincidence  which  seems  to  imply  a 
common  origin. 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  *  Giaour,'  has  described  in  a  very  energetic 
manner  such  phantoms  as  the  Vampires ;  the  imprecations  of  the 
Moslem  upon  the  Christian  conqueror  could  never  have  been  more 
dreadfully  pronounced : 

'  Bmr  first,  on  earth  as  Vampire  sent, 
Thy  corse  shall  fVom  its  tomb  be  rent ; 
Then  f^hastly  haunt  thy  native  place. 
And  suck  the  blood  of  all  thy  race  t 
There  from  thy  daughter,  sbter,  wiib, 
At  midnight  drain  the  stream  of  life. 
Yet  loathe  the  banquet  which  perforce 
Must  feed  thv  livid  living  corse ; 
Wet  with  thine  own  best  blood  shall  drip 
Thy  gnashing  tooth  and  haggard  Up, 
Then  stalking  to  thy  sullen  grave. 
Go !  and  with  Gouls  and  Afrits  rave  V 

Nor  does  this  superstitious  imagination  stop  here.  An  incapacity 
to  perceive  the  connection  betwixt  causes  and  effects  in  many  places 
leads  the  people  to  ascribe  all  unexpected  events  to  the  supematu- 
ntl  agency  of  witches,  who  are  supposed  sometimes  to  make  secret 
conclaves  with,  one  another  on  Mount  Bald,  whither  they  journey 
through  the  air  on  wooden  shovels  and,  broom-sticks,  amidst  storms 
and  whirlwinds.  Thursday  evenings  are  the  most  dreaded,  as 
seasons  for  these  apparitions.  Superstitions  of  this  nature  are  pre- 
railine,  even  -at  this  day,  among  some  Slavonian  tribes  living  under 
the  iWkish  government,  in  Hungary  and  in  some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Their  villages  are  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  witches 
without  MUmbers ;  they  are  doing  numberless  acts  of  mischief;  by 
their  mysterious  spells  they  are  belieyed  ta  bring  mischance  and 
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disease  upon  the  inhabitants ;  some  distribute  antidotes  for  avert- 
ing calamity ;  some  have  the  power  of  blighting  the  cattle  with 
distempers,  and  making  children  ill  by  the  charm  of  their  evil  eye. 
Others  initiate  maidens  into  the  secrets  of  fascinating  the  youdis, 
and  predict  to  them  their  future  fortunes. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  similar  superstitions  and  credulity  held 
such  strong  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  cause  them 
to  entertain  an  implacable  aversion  to  every  thmg  like  science,  and 
to  all  who  were  engaged  in  cultivating  it.  All  knowledge,  especi- 
ally in  the  physical  branch,  was  supposed  to  be  the  offsprmg  of  the 
^  Black  Art/  and  the  immediate  gift  of  the  *  Evil  Spirit.'  This  con- 
tagious chain  of  errors  appears  to  have  pervaded  all  countries, 
manifesting  itself  every  where  under  the  respective  national  colors. 
The  reader  is  acquainted  with  Goethe's  *  Dr.  Faustus^  and  Lord 
Byron's  ^Manfred,^  They  seem  to  claim  a  kindred  alliance  with 
our  TwARDowsKi.  This  last  was  a  Polish  nobleman,  and  is  said  to 
have  made  a  contract  with  the  devil.  As  a  nobleman  he  could  not 
submit  to  sign  the  compact  with  his  blood,  which  was  the  ordinary 
way  when  the  plebeians  made  such  compacts  :  he  consented  to  give 
his  *  verbum  Tiobile*  only,  and  the  devil  accepted  it  as  a  sufficient  se- 
purity  to  Hell,  and  most  honorable  to  a  Polish  nobleman.  Having 
thus  bound  himself  to  the  fiend,  Twardowski  wished  to  see  the 
Pppe ;  and  the  first  service  which  he  required  from  Hell  was  to 
open  for  him  the  straightest  and  shortest  road  to  Rome ;  and  that 
while  he  hurried  on  his  journey,  the  devils  should  make  the  woods 
fall  before  him,  build  bridges,  and  level  mountains.  He  studied 
physical  scienx^e  and  alchemy,  and  this,  in  the  conception  o£  his 
day,  gave  place  to  an  opinion  that  he  had  made  a  contract  and  a 
conclave  with  hell  and  devils. 

So  far,  therefore,  the  elements  flowing  from  ancient  mythology, 
phantoms  and  superstitions,  influencing  or  modelling  the  creative 
imagination  of  the  modem  poet,  seem  to  be  common  to  all  races  of 
mankind.  There  is,  however,  great  difference  in  the  modem  poeti- 
cal productions  and  literary  condition  of  the  respective  Slavonian 
tribes  and  nations  of  our  days.  *  The  numerous  Slavonian  tribes 
scattered  over  Germany,  Hungary  and  Turkey,  have  not  advanced 
in  any  branch  of  modem  literature.  They  resemble  the  G^lic 
people  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland :  like  them  they  preserved 
their  language,  usages,  national  character  and  traditional  and  popu- 
lar songs,  with  all  the  ancient  superstitions.  As  to  their  modem 
literature,  this  has  been  confined  to  translations  of  the  Holy  Bible 
and  their  Church  Liturgy ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  illiberal 
efforts  of  their  respective  governments  to  make  them  Germans  and 
Turks.  Even  the  Moravians  and  Bohemians,  who  once  (especially 
the  latter)  were  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  their  conquerors 
the  Germans,  boasted  of  the  University  of  Prague,  once  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe,  and  whose  land  gave  birth  to  John  Huss,  a 
century  before  Luther,  can  now  only  sigh  for  their  departed  glory, 
and  furnish  to  the  philanthropist  an  occasion  to  curse  the  unnatu- 
ral efforts  of  metamorphosing  nationSt 
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More  attractive  is  the  modem  literp-ture  of  Russia.  It  is  of  a 
recent  date,  and  therefore  is  rather  imitative  than  original.  The 
strict  system  of  centralization  by  which  that  country  has  been  ruled 
for  centuries  does  not  permit  the  lively  feelings  to  be  awakened  be- 
yond the  limits  traced  by  censorship ;  still,  however,  the  Russians 
can  boast  of  a  few  genuine  poets  :  Lomonosow,  the  fathefr  of  Rus- 
sian poetry,  or  the  Russian  Pindar,  and  t)ER2AwiN,  the  Russian 
Klopstock,  are  indisputably  poets  of  uncommon  fire  and  lofty 
energy.  The  *  Ode  to  G-od,'  written  by  the  latter,  although  it  can- 
not entitle  him  to  a  comparison  with  the  author  of  the  *  Messiah,' 
the  rival  of  Milton,  if  not  his  equal,  is  nevertheless  a  sublime  and 
admirable  production.  Bahdanowicz  is  called  the  Anacreon  of 
Russia ;  but  all  that  is  Anacreonic  in  him  is  the  simplicity  of  his- 
style  ;  as  to  his  thoughts  and  subjects,  they  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  buoyant  enjoyment  of  physical  life  which  distinguishes 
Anacreon.  He  has  nothing  sensual,  but  is  altogether  sentimental. 
Mr.  Bo  WRING  translated  into  English  many  of  his  pieces.  Let  me 
adduce  here  a  few  lines  from  his  translation  of  Dcrzawin's  *  Du- 
szenka*     He  thus  defines  the  soul : 

'  The  fairest  of  sainti  that  devotion  hat  sainted, 

Divinest  of  all  the  divine, 
AU  the  pictures  of  beauty  that  the  art  ever  painted 
Can  give  no  idea  of  thine/ 

Karamzin  and  Zukowski  are  held  to  be  the  most  original  Rus- 
sian poets.  The  language  of  the  last  is  like  the  stormy  sea  rolling 
in  foaming  waves  :  he  has  never  before  his  eye  lesser  models  than 
OssiAN,  Schiller  and  Burger. 

Poland  will  close  our  inquiry:  that  country  has  always  been  the 
most  advanced  in  all  branches  of  literature  among  the  Slavonian 
nations.  (This  fact  has  been  shown  in  my  lecture  delivered  before 
the  members  of  the  several  state  legislatures,  which  I  have  recently 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form.)  And  she  often  exceeded  in  learn- 
ing and  liberal  principles  even  the  western  nations  of  Europe. 
Poetiy  has  been  the  subject  of  study  in  all  her  universities  and 
schools,  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  down  to  the 
suppression  of  her  late  revolution.  A  general  tendency  to  poetical 
enthusiasm  and  the  endearments  of  poetry  seem  to  pen^ade  the 
whole  nation  :  the  high  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
have  their  poetical  moments.  Accordingly,  even  our  peasantry, 
and  particularly  those  around  the  city  of  Cracow,  and  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ukraina,  are  distinguished  for  their  extemporaneous  poeti- 
cal flights.     It  may  be  said  that  in  Poland  : 

'  DocTi  indoclique  scribimus  premata  passim.' 

In  the  *  Dictionary  of  the  Polish  Poets,'  published  in  1820,  the 
lives  of  upward  of  wurteen  hundred  are  described, 

•  Whom  Phoebus  in  his  ire, 

Hath  blasted  with  poetic  fire.' 

And  yet  this  Dictionary  has  not  been  completed  :  it  comprises 
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only  the  poets  anterior  to  tbe  first  partition  of  Poland,  which  took 
place  in  1772. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  nation,  since 

'  HopB  for  a  season  bade  the  world  fartwell, 
And  freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciutxo  foil,' 

have  not  diverted  the  Poles  from  their  poetical  pursuits.  And  it 
is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  the  number  of  our  poets  in  the  hut 
half  century  of  our  misfortunes  has  not  b^en  exceeded  by  any  £a- 
ropean  nation.  Before  the  seventeenth  century  the  Poles  wrote 
poetry  in  Polbh  and  in  Latin  ;  but  now  the  mother  tongue  is  excln-' 
sively  employed.  In  both  these  languages,  however,  we  have  nume* 
Tous  and  excellent  poetical  works ;  namely :  versified  chronicles  and 
legends,  lyrics,  pastorals,  elegies,  satires,  songs  and  verses  on  variouji 
occasions.  The  dramatic  and  epic  pieces  began  to  appear  in  Poland 
toward  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  spirit  that  cha- 
racterizes all  Polish  poetry  is  mildness.  It  reflects  the  peaceful 
aspect  of  the  landscape,  and  has  for  its  theme  the  quiet  occupations 
of  agricultural  and  pastoral  life.  Theocritus  and  Virgil  have  not 
introduced  more  real  imagery  of  rural  life  into  their  poetry  than 
Symonowicz  and  Karpinski.  Their  thoughts  as  well  as  their  ex- 
pressions are  simple ;  their  learning,  when  they  show  it,  is  not  cum- 
bersome, but  is  employed  only  to  lend  an  expression  to  their  poetic 
ideas.  In  reading  them  you  would  fancy  yourself  a  happy  plougfa- 
man,  following  the  plough,  or  sowing  the  seed  which  you  expect  to 
reap  :  or  as  a  happy  shepherd  reclinmg  on  the  sloping  hilUside 

*  Of  the  flowery  vales, 

And  woods  so  Aill  of  niffhtingales.'  ^ 

Bishop  Krasicki  is  called  a  Polish  Voltaire.  He  however  never 
attacked  religion,  as  did  the  French  philosopher.  Krasicki  reveied 
religion ;  but  although  himself  of  the  clergy,  he  was  the  scourge  of 
the  abuses  and  selfish  views  of  his  contemporaries.  In  his  satires 
he  was  never  personal,  in  which  he  is  a  match  for  Boileau  :  he  seems 
even  to  surpass  both  Voltaire  and  Boileau  in  light  wit  and  playful- 
ness of  fancy.  From  his  own  words,  you  will  best  conceive  the 
principle  which  he  has  followed  : 

'  This  satire  (says  he)  tells  truth  ;  it  abjurea  all  personal  concerns; 
it  honors  the  government,  reveres  the  king,  and  judges  only  the  man.' 
His  Myszeis,  or  the  war  between  the  mice  and  the  cats,  in  which 
the  mice  obtained  the  victory,  and  a  dissolute  Polish  monarch  and 
his  supposed  ministers,  the  cats,  are  devoured  by  the  mice»  is  a  de- 
liehtful  and  sprightly  creation  of  a  fertile  fancy.  His  translations 
of  Horace,  Pindar  and  Tacitus  surpass  any  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  Europe. 

The  classic  literature  was  more  cultivated  in  Poland  than  among 
other  nations  of  Europe,  and  no  European  nation  can  boast  of  as 
many  valuable  and  excellent  translations  of  the  classics  as  Poland* 

During  the  last  century,  French  literature  seemed  to  stretdi 
its  empire  over  all  Poland.    At  this  day  such  writvn  as  CosrnetBSf 
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Racine,  Molidre,  etc.,  are  often  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  ;  but  the 
stately  stilts  of  the  French  are  no  longer  guides  to  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  a  more  natural  walk.  Our  writers  resort  to  them  for 
models  of  versatility  of  mind,  and  of  light  wit.  The  essence  of 
their  productions  they  prefer  to  take  from  our  own  stores. 

Lessing,  SchiUer,  Wieland  and  Goethe  have  many  translators  in 
Poland.  Some  Poles  devote  years  of  study  to  the  philosophy  of 
Kant,  Fichte  and  Schelling ;  yet  the  German  theories  cannot  thrive 
on  the  Polish  soil.  The  Poles  have  never  mounted  on  the  soaring 
wings  of  the  transcendental  mystic  literature  of  that  thoa^tful 
nation,  and  I  will  repeat  here  what  one  of  our  writers  says :  'They 
cannot  disregard  practical  utility,  to  indulge  in  the  pensive  niood  of 
ruminatine  and  ideal  minds,  in  dreamine  over  the  non-existence  of 
visible  and  palpable  objects,  which  they  know  to  exist  from  the  evi- 
dence of  their  five  senses.' 

The  free  spirit  of  modem  English  literature,  and  its  high  au- 
thority, the  law  of  nature,  have  gained  it  a  more  friendly  recep- 
tion in  Poland.  Shakspeare's  phiys  are  the  object  of  study  with 
the  Poles.  Dry  den,  Milton,  Pope,  Thomson,  Lord  Byron,  Campbell, 
and  some  Scotch  writers,  snch  as  Ossian,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  etc., 
have  translations  rivaling  one  another  in  beauty  and  correctness. 

No  author  has  ever  lefl  as  many  various  productions  as  did  our 
NiEMGEwicz,  who  died  in  1842,  in  Paris.  He  eminently  excels  in 
all  his  writings,  but  especially  in  tragedy,  comedy,  novels,  elegies, 
fables,  tales  and  satires.  His  *  Historical  Songs'  are  in  the  hands 
of  every  Pole.  This  is  a  production  peculiar  to  Poland.  The  late 
misfortunes  of  the  country  induced  the  poet  to  versify  its  history. 
No  fitter  contrivance  has  ever  appeared  for  effectually  extending 
the  knowledge  of  history,  for  planting  patriotic  virtue  in  the  bosom 
of  the  rising  generation,  and  for  making  a  love  of  their  native  land' 
imperishable.  These  historical  songs  have  been  set  by  our  ladies 
to  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  whose  enchanting  strains,  enshrin- 
ing in  the  bosoms  of  our  youth  a  mysterious  patriotism,  no  earthly 
power  can  now  arrest.  This  venerable  poet  was  twice  a  political 
exile,  and  visited  America  with  Kosciusko  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  centtrry,  when  he  married  a  widow  daughter  of 
Governor  Livingston  in  New-Jersey.  Bishop  Woronicz  is  called 
the  Polish  Horace  ;  and  certainly  no  writer  ever  possessed  in  a 
greater  degree  than  Woronicz  the  *  Os  magna  sonatorum'  of  Hot*ace, 
and  the  regular  and  sublime  dignity  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 
MicKiEwicz,  a  living  poet,  stands  forth  like  a  northern  aurora  in  the 
moon-lighted  heavens.  It  would  be  too  much  to  ask  from  any  na- 
tion to  have  a  Shakspeare  ;  and  it  is  said  by  a  very  hi]^h  authority, 
that '  there  is  but  one  nation  in  Europe  which  has  its  own,  nor  per- 
haps will  the  world  ever  produce,  such  another  paragon  as  Shaks- 
peare.' Still  the  lofly,  profound  and  creative  genius  of  Mickiewicz, 
in  the  judgment  of  all  who  can  read  and  understand  him  in  his  own 
vernacular  tongue,  is  the  nearest  akin  to  Albion's  star. 

The  tender  sex,  destined  to  the  charms  and  happiness  of  domes- 
tic Ule,  hav9  also  trodden  the  path  of  the  muaos,  and  many  have 
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already  decked  their  temples  with  wreaths  of  literary  fame.  The 
productions  of  Elizabeth  Druzbagka  are  distinguished  for  their 
simplicity,  combined  with  all  the  grace  of  female  tenderness  and 
gentle  feelings  :  the  poetical  effusions  of  this  lady  are  like  Thom- 
son's in  his  *  Seasons.*  They  do  not  however  lose  the  stamp  of 
the  Slavonian  origin.  Princess  Czartoryski,  her  daughter  Princess 
WiRTEMBERG,  and  Miss  Tanska,  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any 
foreign  female  writer.  Some  of  their  productions  have  been  trans- 
lated into,  all  European  languages,  such  as  the  *  Tales'  portraying 
the  domestic  life  of  our  peasantry.  The  *  Legacy  of  the  Mother 
to  her  Daughter/  the  *  Pilgrim  of  Dobromil,'  etc.  To  many  fair 
daughters  of  Poland,  as  to  Wordsworth, 

'Ths  meanest  flower  that  blows  can  ffire 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears.* 

The  following  few  lines,  translated  by  one  of  my  countrymen, 
from  a  song  written  by  a  Polish  lady,  during  the  late  revolution  oif 
1830,  paint  truly  the  tender  and  patriotic  sentiments  of  our  ladies : 

*  To-MOBROW  shall  sparkle  the  glorious  star, 
And  to-morrow  my  love  will  be  on  to  the  war; 
His  dark  oye  will  brighten  to  meet  with  the  foe, 
But  he  leaves  my  lone  heart  in  the  darkness  of  wo. 

And  to-morrow  perhaps  he  will  rest  in  the  grare, 
And  no  one  will  weep  o'er  the  tomb  of  the  brave ; 
Oh  !  this  sad  heart  shall  bleed  for  the  doom  of  my  love, 
But  ne'er  from  the  grave  can  his  ashes  remove! 

Perchance  on  that  banner,  the  last  gift  of  mine, 
His  last  sigh  shall  linger,  his  last  rlanoe  shall  shine ; 
When  he  sleeps  in  the  tomb,  o'er  his  ashes  'twill  wave, 
A  relic  of  love  on  the  tomb  of  the  brave ! 

• 
And  yet  he  will  perish,  and  perish  for  thee  — 
Oh  I  Poland,  my  mother  t  that  thou  may'st  be  ft>ee : 
I  will  conquer  my  sorrow,  and  think  but  of  thine  — > 
And  my  love  and  my  life  I  lay  on  thy  shrine.' 

Offering  to  the  public  the  foregoing  brief  and  desultory  remarks 
on  the  Slavonians  and  their  poetry,  or  rather  its  taste  and  spirit,  1 
cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  the  Slavonian  race,  in  spite  of  mis- 
fortunes, do  not  lose  the  prototype  of  its  primitive  character.  The 
people  of  all  nations  deriving  their  origin  from  that  race,  follow 
their  own  ideas  and  habits,  and  are  peculiar  in  their  social  virtues. 
They  delight  in  precepts  of  morality,  of  paternal  sayings,  trans- 
mitted in  tradition  from  their  fathers  to  the  present  generation. 
Their  aboriginal  poetry  is  still  extant  in  songs,  adorned  with  the 
lights  and  shades  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life.  Their  music 
resembles  the  plaintive  wailings  of  orphan  children ;  and  even  in 
their  sports  they  do  not  seem  to  forget  that  they  revel  over  the  tombs 
of  their  illustrious  sires.  For  long  centuries  they  lived  exclusively 
on  the  plentiful  produce  of  their  faithful  soil,  considering  agriculture 
as  the  most  honorable  source  of  wealth.  Even  the  poor  in  worldly 
stores  are  rich  in  kindness,  and  unsurpassed  in  hospitality.  Their 
leading  character  is  mildness  :  fidelity  and  cordial  love,  among  the 
remotest  family  relations ;  high  respect  to  the  gray  hairs  of  the 
aged ;  most  fervent  love  of  their  native  land,  and  undaunted  valor 
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in  defending  their  rights,  are  some  of  the  fundamental  characteris- 
tics common  to  every  people  of  the  Slavonian  race.  The  nation- 
ality of  some  nations  of  this  race,  and  especially  of  the  Polish  na- 
tion, has  it  is  true  suffered  much  from  the  effect  of  numerous 
adverse  circumstances ;  but  the  scattered  family  members  of  these 
nations  have  carried  abroad  their  tutelary  household  gods,  to  raise  it 
in  mildness  and  strength  to  a  superior  height  of  moral  dignity  and 
power. 


EARLY   LOST,   EARLY   SAVED. 


BT    <»«0,    W.   BBTHOK». 


WmnN  her  downy  cradle  there  lay  a  little  child, 

And  a  group  of  hovering  angrels  unseen  upon  her  smiled : 

A  strife  aroee  among  them,  a  loving,  holy  strife. 

Which  should  shed  the  richest  hlessing  over  the  new-born  life. 

One  breathed  upon  her  features,  and  the  babe  in  beauty  grew. 
With  a  cheek  like  morning's  blushes,  and  an  eye  of  azure  hue ; 
Till  every  one  who  saw  her,  were  thankful  for  the  sight 
Of  a  face  so  sweet  and  radiant  with  ever  fresh  delist. 

Another  gave  her  accents  and  a  voice  as  musical 
As  a  spring-bird's  joyous  carol,  or  a  rippling  streamlet's  fall ; 
Till  all  who  heard  her  laughing,  or  her  woids  of  childish  grace, 
Loved  as  much  to  listen  to  her,  as  to  look  upon  her  face. 

Another  brought  from  heaven  a  clear  cmd  gentle  mind. 
And  within  the  lovely  casket  the  precious  gem  enshrined  ; 
Till  all  who  knew  her  wondered  that  God  should  be  so  good. 
As  to  bless  with  such  a  spirit  our  desert  world  and  rude. 

Thus  did  she  grow  in  beauty,  in  melody  and  truth, 

The  budding  of  her  childhood  just  opening  into  youth  ; 

And  to  our  hearts  yet  dearer,  every  moment  than  before, 

She  became,  though  we  thought  fondly,  heart  could  not  love  her  more. 

Then  out-spake  another  angel,  nobler,  brighter  than  the  rest. 
As  with  strong  arm  but  tender,  he  caught  her  to  his  breast : 

<  Ye  have  made  her  all  too  lovely  for  a  child  of  mortal  race. 
But  no  shade  of  human  sorrow  shall  darken  o'er  her  face : 

<  Ye  have  tuned  to  gladness  only  the  accents  of  her  tongue. 
And  no  wail  of  human  anguish  shall  from  her  lips  be  wrung ; 
Nor  shall  the  soul  that  shineth  so  purely  from  within  • 

Her  form  of  earth-bom  frailty,  ever  know  the  tamt  of  «in : 

<  Lulled  in  my  faithful  bosom,  I  will  bear  her  far  away. 
Where  there  is  nor  sin  nor  an^sh,  nor  sorrow  nor  decay  ; 
And  mine  a  boon  more  gloriouis  than  all  your  gifts  shall  be  — 
Lo !  I  crown  her  happy  spirit  with  immortality !' 

Then  on  his  heart  our  darling  yielded  up  her  gentle  breath, 
For  the  stronger,  brighter  angel  who  loved  h«r  beft,  was  Death. 
TOL.  xxvn.  15 
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MY      UNCLE,     THE     PARSON. 


Mousaii  rooR. 


She  was  one  of.  that  smaH  class  of  the  Sex  said  m j 

Uncle  the  Parson,  in  whom  birth,  grace,  wit,  beauty,  education,  man* 
ners  and  accomplishments  unite  to  make  a  Lady :  and,  withal,  that 
tact  and  aptitude  of  life,  that  refinement  of  the  heart,  th&t  nicety  of 
discernment,  and  readiness  alike  of  purpose  and  of  expression,  with- 
out which  all  these  other  qualities  make  up  an  Inventory  rather  than 
an  Existence. 

Of  established,  and  highly-cultivated,  and  precious  Taste,  yet  com- 
batting that  of  no  other  individual ;  of  deep  feeling,  with  sught  but 
elegant  expression  of  it,  her  very  gentleness  was  a  repressed  viva- 
city, and  her  cheerfulness  an  inspired  discretion ;  so  that  young  and 
old  had  equal  pleasure  in  her  society,  which  was  throughout  life 
courted  by  both. 

There  was  no  lapse,  no  void,  no  indifference  or  listlessness  for  a 
moment  either  of  intellect  or  of  affection.  She  drank  the  fiill  cup  of 
life,  although  so  gracefully  as  to  seem  only  playing  with  it's  brink. 

So  perfect  was  her  Religion,  and  so  uniform  in  its  influences,  that 
under  every  loss  and  disappointment  in  life,  as  in  every  acquisition, 
she  seemed  to  find  fresh  argument  for  the  love  of  God  and  devotion 
to  His  holy  truth  ;  and  yet  so  humble  and  unobtrusive  was  she,  that 
unless  it  were  her  duty  to  speak  on  the  subject,  it  was  necessary  to 
introduce  it,  in  order  to  elicit  her  opinions. 

When  she  was  brought  to  dwell  however  on  topics  of  this  nature, 
it  was  to  the  certain  edification  of  every  listener.  Nothing  was  sec- 
tarian, but  all  things  Christian.  Her  mind  was  afike  distant  from 
the  reveries  of  enthusiasm,  as  from  the  vain  and  indeterminate  specu- 
lations of  philosophy  ;  nor  do  I  think  that  at  any  mxrment  that  oeau- 
tiful  verse  of  the  poet,  (at  all  times  applicable  to  her,)  seemed  ever 
80  closely  as  then  to  distinguish  her  peculiar  spirit : 

'Hkk  Soul  was  like  a  Star,  and  shone  afabt.* 

At  length,  the  time  came  when  this  true  Lady,  having  reached  the 
verge  of  seventy  years  of  age  in  the  most  entire  possession  of  all 
her  mental  faculties,  and  without  appearing  to  undergo  much  bodily 
sufferance,  was  to  be  taken  from  us  ;  and  it  became  my  duty,  as  it 
certainly  was  my  great  privilege,  frequently  to  visit  at  the  side  of 
her  death-bed  —  a  privilege  of  which  I  availed  myself  so  often,  as 
at  last  to  enter  almost  with  the  freedom  of  a  member  of  her  imme- 
diate family. 

Her  residence  was  at  a  short  distance  from  town,  but  the  position 
of  it  was  quite  secluded,  and  I  left  my  chaise  under  the  care  of  the 
boy,  at  the  gate  of  the  avenue  that  led  to  her  house,  lest  the  sound 
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of  the  wheels  might  possibly  interrupt  her  repose.  It  was  my  last  visit 
to  her,  and  it  was  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  her  decease.  It  was 
in  August,  mute  August ;  and  the  silence  that  environed  the  deep 
shades  of  her  retirement  was  invaded  only  by  the  long,  drone-like, 
but  distant  sound  of  the  locusts,  that,  with  their  surging  and  reite- 
rated wail  of  many  voices,  seemed  to  occupy  alone  and  unseen  the 
white  sun-light  and  the  blue  still  air :  at  times  ceasing  abruptly  from 
all  sound ;  and  then  again  suddenly  renewing  their  chorus  with  a 
quick  rude  cry,  that  opened  nearer  than  before  and  that  startled 
uxe  ear  at  the  presumption  with  which  they  took  possession  of  im- 
measurable space. 

It  was  one  «f  those  days  when  the  deep  azure  of  the  firmament 
succeeds  the  colder  sapphire  tint,  and  Heaven  appears  no  longer  at 
a  distance  from  the  Earth ;  but  descends,  in  yielding  gentleness,  to 
clothe  the  hill-tops  and  surround  the  spires. 

Then  each  landscape  and  each  vale  rejoices  in  its  own  peculiar 
canopy  of  blue.  The  mariner  then,  upon  the  shoreless  sea,  perceives 
the  softened  hue  all  curtained  and  sustained  around  him  in  a  small 
circumference  of  mercy,  and  knows  and  feels  that  God  is  near ! 
And  the  hunter,  upon  the  towering  mountain  cliff,  forgets  his  game, 
and  rests  upon  his  uncharo^ed  rifle,  to  imagine  how  the  spirits  of  the 
Just  made  perfect,  might  if  his  eyes  were  opened,  be  seen  even  then 
ascending  and  descending  in  the  abyss  that  hangs  before  him  and 
below,  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  such  ineffable  delight.  '  Oh 
God  !  saith  he,  how  beautinil  art  Thou  in  all  Thy  works  !     And 

CoLoim what  is  it  but  a  name  for  Thy  Divine  Beatitude !  a  living, 

silent,  ever-varying  expression  of  Thy  Joy  !' 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned,  continued  my  Uncle  the  parson, 
that  this  Lady  Kved  in  the  vicinity  of  the  seaport.  The  church-bells 
sometimes  send  their  chimes  from  the  city  as  far  inland  as  the  place 
of  her  abode  ;  and  the  caulker's  hammer-stroke  flings  its  frequent 
echo  over  the  water,  and  through  the  trees,  and  up  the  glade,  so 
steadily  and  in  such  a  measured  cadence,  that  when  wafted  by  the 
southern  wind,  it  converts  itself  into  musick  by  the  time  it  reaches  to 
the  spot :  and  then  it  tells,  in  song,  of  voyages  around  the  earth ; 
and  foreign  lands ;  of  sailor's  hopes,  and  perils ;  of  active  hard- 
ship and  adventurous  life but  neither  the  chime  of  bells,  nor 

sound  of  hammer-stroke,  nor  tale  of  industry,  nor  ways  of  foreign 
climes,  nor  project  of  adventure,  fell  upon  the  ear  that  day.  It  was 
all  stillness  ;  intense  stillness. 

As  I  approached  the  open  hall-door  I  remember,  a  bee,  seared 
from  the  cup  of  a  late  convolvolus  that  hung  upon  the  trellis-work 
of  the  door-way,  went  off  with  a  humming  sound  so  loud,  that  I 
feared  it  might  prove  a  disturbance  to  the  family  —  so  still,  so  tran- 
quil, and  so  hallowed,  seemed  to  be  the  rest  that  pervaded  the  mid- 
day Sabbath  of  the  scene. 

I  entered  the  house  and  mounted  the  stairway  with  a  noiseless 
footstep,  and  was  received  into  the  shaded  chamber  by  one  of  her 
daughters  without  a  woid  having  passed  between  us  or  any  signal 
gnren  o{  mj  approach.    The  only  sostenaBce  that  was  administered 
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to  her  at  that  period  was  a  little  fruit  occasionally,  or  a  small  piece 
of  bread  sopped  in  wine  ;  and  she  was  at  that  moment  receiving  iL 

Her  son  entreated  her  after  the  bread  to  drink  a  few  drops  of  the 
champaigne  that  the  Physician  had  prescribed,  and  by  way  of  en- 
gaging her  attention  observed,  *  You  know,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is 
written  that  we  are  not  to  live  by  bread  alone.'  She  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  that  wanted  only  one  small  movement  for  trans- 
lation into  Heaven,  and  then  replied  : 

'  Oh  my  son !  could  we  but  realize  the  whole  of  that  sublime 
text,  *  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  ]^roceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God  !'  It  is  not  the  natural,  it  is  the  spiritual 
food,  the  food  that  nourisheth  the  Soul ;  this  it  is  that  we  chiefly 
need,  that  we  truly  want,  my  dear  son  !* 

She  was  raised  forward  and  took  the  wine  from  his  hand  with  a 
most  engaging  look,  and  all  the  grace  of  manner  that  distinguished 
her  in  health.  But  long  after  she  had  been  replaced  upon  her  pil- 
lows the  train  of  thought  occupied  her  spirit,  and  I  could  hear  her 
repeating  word  after  word  of  the  text  she  had  cited. 

At  last,  when  she  was  siipposed  to  have  fallen  asleep,  she  spoke 
in  her  calm  silvery  voice,  *  There  is  nothing  to  us  now,  in  our  smaU 
way  of  judging  of  the  life  to  come,  more  admirable  than  i^s  infimU 
duration* 

She  added  nothing  more.  The  stillness  was  such  that  not  a  letter 
of  the  sentence  was  lost,  and  I  left  the  apartment  and  wrote  it  down, 
said  my  uncle  the  parson,  as  an  effusion  which  I  could  not  but  think 
shewed  alike,  that  she  was  bordeiing  on  immortality  and  transcend- 
ently  prepared  for  it. 

For  what  state  of  elevation  must  that  soul  have  attained,  which 
can  embrace  the  thought  of  any  thing  more  wonderful  or  admirable 
than  eternity  1  Could  she  have  meant  perchance — must  she  not 
have  meant  I-— that  this  spiritual  food  by  means  of  which  the  soul 
is  nourished  from  the  Spirit  of  God  is  hereafter  to  be  shewn  to  us 
to  be  more  admirable,  more  greatly  wonderful,  than  the  Infinite 
Duration  of  Existence  1 

Among  the  Death-bed  scenes  as  they  are  termed,  which  we  are 

Srofessionally  called  upon  to  witness,  there  are  instances  that  are 
eeply  trying  to  the  heart.  The  long,  earnest,  inquiring,  immovea- 
ble gaze  of  the  young  and  beautiful  sufferer ;  at  such  an  aee,  and 
for  the  first  time,  to  realize  the  advancing  step  and  irresistiole  ap- 
proach of  the  Destroyer  !  How  closely  and  impressively  does  it 
not  dwell  upon  the  recollection !  The  brave  man  summoning  all 
his  energies  to  maintain  his  silence  and  composure,  and  longing  for 
the  Dawn.  The  Death  of  Despair.  And,  hardly  at  times  leas 
fearful,  the  Triumphant  Death,  as  it  is  vainly  called. 

How  beautiful  and  edifying,  was  it  then,  said  my  uncle  the  par- 
son, to  witness  the  soul  of  this  confirmed  Christian,  preparing  to  dis- 
possess itself  of  its  earthly  tenement  in  perfect  resignation  and 
tranquility  of  mind !  without  a  single  thought  of  disturbance,  or 
of  doubtftil  apprehension.  A  serene  and  unclouded  intelligence 
took  it's  rule  over  all  the  natural  tendencies  of  hope  and  foar,  and 
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gave  us  an  unquestionable  iytimation  of  the  Life  Eternal.  An  In- 
telligence, that  occupied  itself,  not  with  the  concernments  of  the 
dying  invalid,  but  with  enlarged  and  comprehensive  views  of  the 
state  on  the  borders  of  which  it  stood,  submissively  waiting  to  enter, 
and  of  its  relations  with  the  Source  of  Love  and  Truth.  The  Spirit 
at  such  moments  appears  enlightened  by  the  brightness  that  it  con- 
templates, as  the  countenance  of  the  Spectator  sometimes  wears 
the  gentle  radiance  of  some  effulgent  appearance  in  the  natural 
Heavens,  on  which  it  is  seen  to  gaze  with  confidence  and  delight. 

I  had  visited  her  abode,  said  my  uncle  the  parson,  to  impart 
strength,  and  I  had  received  it.  To  fortify  and  enrich  her  mind 
with  scriptural  blessing,  and  I  returned  home  laden  from  the  same 
source  with  unspeakable  good. 

If  Love,  that  is  interchanged  between  two  frail  and  earthly  beings 
incapable  of  entire  disinterestedness,  can,  as  it  surely  does,  fill  the 
human  Soul  with  a  vast  and  overwhelming  tenderness  and  joy,  and 
impart  to  existence  a  charm  that  is  altogether  new  and  unspeakable, 
how  far  beyond  all  utterance  of  delight  must  the  love  be  that  may 
bind  the  Soul  to  God  ! 

Instead  of  the  uncertainty  and  evanescence  that  of  necessity  be- 
long to  all  human  affection,  here  is  a  sentiment  lasting  as  Eternity 
and  pure  as  Heaven!  Here,  failings  can  exist  only  on  one  side,  and 
these  all  to  be  met  on  the  other  by  boundless  mercy  and  infinite 
compassion.  Here  are  Gifts  beyond  all  jewels  of  the  Earth  and 
Sea,  food  beyond  all  want,  and  passages  of  affection  of  every  mo* 
ment's  recurrence. 

Interchanges  of  fervour  that  admit  not  of  a  doubt ;  occasions  for 
the  expression  of  gratitude  and  of 'love  that  absence  can  never  for 
a  moment  hinder  or  interrupt.  Glows  of  devotion  that  are  acknow- 
ledged the  monient  they  are  felt.  Thoughts  beyond  words  that  are 
yet  imparted.  A  fadeless  charm.  Imperishable  Hope.  Immea- 
surable Faith.  Unbroken  Communion.  On  the  one  side.  Eternal 
Love ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  thought,  the  enduring,  the  absorbing 
thought,  *  I^y:,  first  hath  loVed  us  !' 

It  was  this  state  of  mind  that  the  soul  of  this  true  Lady  had  for 
many  years  attained  \  in  which  she  dwelt.  It  was  the  hidden 
treasure  of  her  bosom ;  the  unfailing  source  of  the  energy  and  tran- 
quility with  which  she  met  and  sustained  her  full  share  of  the  poig- 
nant trials  and  all  the  stem  realities  of  life.  It  had  become  the 
dominant  principle  of  her  conduct,  to  which  every  incident  was  at 
once  referred,  and  which  determined  every  act.  And  yet  so  far  was 
it  from  inducing  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  unamiable  or  sombre 
in  her  manner,  that  she  seemed  to  possess  a  constant  buoyancy  of 
thought  and  of  affection ;  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  happiness  of 
all  around  her,  which  she  had  the  art  of  promoting  without  interfe- 
rence ;  and,  at  times,  a  light  festivity  of  grace  was  hers,  such  as  be- 
longs to  the  beings  that  play  above  *  the  plighted  clouds  !' 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  I  enjoyed  the  charm  of  her  so- 
ciety or  the  influence  of  her  example,  but  it  has  never  been  lost  or 
obscured  in  my  recollection,  said  my  uncle  the  parson.    When  I 
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pass  near  the  dwelling  that  was  once  hpr's,  her  image  and  the  sil- 
very tones  of  her  voice  occupy  me,  and  her  words  are  a  comfort  to 
my  thoughts.  I  suppose  you  would  smile  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  that 
in  consequence,  as  I  sometimes  suppose,  of  the  associations  of  that 
day,  there  is  to  my  ear  a  rhythm  and  at  times  a  pleasure  in  the  long 
wail  of  the  locust,  mingling  it  as  I  do  with  the  recollections  of  that 
last  morning  of  my  intercourse  with  her.  But  you  will  understand 
me,  I  hope,  said  my  uncle  to  me,  if  I  say  that  when  the  azure 
Heavens  descend  in  the  softness  of  that  day  upon  us,  I  often  raise 
my  hands  to  God  to  thank  Him  for  the  Gift  of  Woman,  His  frequent 
instrument  of  benefaction  ;  our  first,  our  last,  our  dearest,  truest 
ftiend ;  the  protector,  instructor,  refiner  of  our  sex,  and  often  the 
Angel  of  our  path  toward  the  Realms  of  peace  :  and  then  to  ac- 
knowledge, with  the  offering  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  precious  fa- 
vour of  my  friendship  with  this  true  Lady.' 

Gentle  Reader,  love  my  Uncle  the  Parson  !  John  Watibs. 


TO        FANCY. 

Lkad  on  !  lead  on  !  thou  maid  of  blin ! 
Sorrow,  with  thee,  far  dearer  is 

Than  Mirth's  loud  peal  to  me. 
Let  Judgment  scold  ;  let  Prudence  rail ; 
Let  all  the  world  in  kindness  fail, 

So  Thou,  sweet  nymph !  art  bright  and  free. 

The  glare  of  Wealth,  the  pride  of  power. 
Are  gaudy  pageanfs  of  an  hour, 

That  Fortune's  frown  may  fade. 
But  Honour's  dream ;  but  Hope's  sweet  guile ; 
Love's  magic  love,  and  Woman's  smile, 

Borrow  their  joys  from  thee,  dear  maid ! 

Each  charm  of  sense  to  thee  gives  place, 
Thou  Light  of  Life !    Affection's  grace  ! 

Blest  Fancy !  blest,  to  me ! 
Oh !  in  Despair's  deep,  changeless  night, 
When  Hope  was  blasted  from  my  sight, 

Cam'st  Thou,  in  beauty  drest,  to  me. 

Thy  falcon  beam,  misfortune  flies ! 
At  thy  sweet  voice,  new  Hopes  arise, 

And  gay  content  appears ; 
We  cannot  mourn  while  Thou  art  kind, 
Thou  Rainbow-Spirit  of  the  mind ! 

Celestial  pledge  of  happier  years ! 

All  that  we  know  of  perfect  Love, 
All  that  we  dream  of  Heaven  above, 

Dear  Fancy  !  comes  from  Thee. 
Then  lead  me !  love  me,  maid  of  bliss ! 
One  smile  from  Thee  more  precious  is 

Than  all  that  Earth  can  yield,  to  m«. 

Jomt  WATttii ' 
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*  Wuzv  be  WM  set  down  on  the  judsm<int-8«at.  bia  wifa  sent  onto  him  aaying :  '  Have  thoa  nothing 
to  do  with  that  juat  man ,  for  I  have  suffered  aeany  thing*  this  daj  in  a  dream  because  of  him.' ' 

8t.  Matih»w. 

My  liOViNO  Lord  :  After  the  tidings  came 
Of  rife  sedition,  from  the  Sanhedrim, 
And  hasty  couriers  sommoned  thee  away. 
At  early  dawn,  unto  the  judgment-seat, 
I  sank  again  into  a  troubled  sleep ; 
When,  midst  uneasy  tossings  to  and  fro, 
Visions  of  horror  inconceivable, 
And  dire  portent  to  thee  I  saw,  which  shook 
^ly  inmost  soul  with  fears  unknown  before. 

Methought  that  we  for  ages  both  had  lain 
Inumed  within  the  shady  grove  that  skirts 
Our  favorite  villa  near  Ftfeneste,  when 
Sudden  we  heard  a  trumpet-blast  that  rang 
And  swelled  its  beating  note  prolonged,  until, 
All  shattered  by  the  piercing  sound;  the  stone 
In  firagments  burst,  and  from  our  prison  cold 
Again  in  corporal  form  a  mighty  wind 
Rapt  us  aloft,  and  as  if  on  the  wings 
Of  desert-whirlwinds,  with  resistless  force 
Swift  rushing,  dashed  us  through  the  air,  that  seemed 
A  chaos  of  thick  darkness  palpable. 
Mingled  with  fire ;  and  armies  of  Uie  dead. 
Sprung  from  their  tombs  like  us  by  that  dread  trump. 
In  myriad-throngs  were  hurtled  through  the  gloom. 
How  far  we  thus  were  driven  I  felt  not,  for 
No  thought  eould  measure  distance  then  ;  but,  quick. 
In  an  instant,  all  the  innumerable  hosts 
Were  marshalled,  side  by  side,  along  a  bridge : 
A  narrow  bridge,  long  as  a  thousand  Worlds  — 
Its  very  ends  invisible  from  length ; 
And  all  upheld  only  by  slender  piers 
That  rested,  far  down,  on  a  sea  of  fire ;  and  that/ 
Not  like  dull-glowing  Phlegethon,  whose  stream. 
Within  its  ninefold  belt  of  sluggish  red. 
Engirdles  feigned  Elysium ;  bUlows  huge 
Of  tumbling  fiame  I  saw,  that  surged  and  roared ; 
Whose  brecGring  crests  shot  up  forked  tongues  of  Bit, 
Like  deadly  serpents'  tongues,  with  hissings  fierce  ; 
While  fast  the  hungry  element  devoured 
The  burning  bases  of  the  slender  props 
That  held  us  from  their  jaws.    Oh,  horrible ! 

And  yef  not  long  I  gazed,  for  now  that  trump 
Had  ceased,  and,  from  a  distance  echoing. 
The  advancing  sounds  of  solemn  music  rose. 
And  *  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  of  Hoste !' 
Filled  the  becalmed  air.    I  looked  and  saw. 
Ranged  m  a  sevenfold  round  of  vaisi  expanse, 
Ten  ibouaand  times  ten  thoosand  aagel  fonosy 
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Whose  crystal  eyes,  and  ever-glancing  wings, 
And  loud-resounding  golden  harps,  flashed  light 
Reflected  from  the  glory  of  their  God  ; 
Himself  as  yet  unseen  by  us,  behind 
His  thick  pavilion -curtains  of  dark  cloud. 
These  rolled  away,  but  then  my  dazzled  eyef. 
Dark  with  excess  of  light,  beheld  no  more : 
Till  lo  !  before  the  throne  a  man  appeared, 
With  infinite  majesty  yet  meekness  clothed  ; 
A  man,  but  yet  instinct  with  Deity, 
Before  whom  all  the  heavenly  hosts  fell  down. 
And  sang  loud  halleluiahs,  whose  glad  noise 
Regchoed  through  creation's  utmost  bound. 
And  chiming  stars,  with  music  of  the  spheres, 
Swelled  the  triumphant  symphony  of  glory. 
That  man  I  saw,  was  this  same  Jesus.    There, 
Before  his  Father's  throne  he  raised  his  hands. 
From  whose  new-opened  wounds  big  drops  distilled. 
While  from  his  blessed  feet  and  pierced  side 
The  ruddy  streams  rolled  down  ;  then  slow  held  oat 
Those  bleeding  hands  to  thecj  and  awful  wrath 
And  doom  o'ershadowed  his  majestic  brow, 
While,  with  stem  voice,  yet  sorrowful,  he  said : 
*  This  Roman  had  the  power  to  release. 
Yet  gave  he  up  the  innocent  to  die !' 

Not  halleluiahs  now,  but  groans  of  wo« 
And  anguish  such  as  spirits  only  feel. 
Mingled  with  mutterings  of  deadly  hate. 
Wore  heard :  and  all  the  illimitable  line 
That  overhung  the  fiery  ocean,  joined, 
With  gnashing  howls  and  execrations  dire. 
The  general  burst  of  fury..     At  the  sound. 
Cleaving  the  billows  of  the  burning  flood, 
A  flight  of  fiends  uprose :  their  black  wings  swept 
in  rapid  circles  round  through  rolling  snMke, 
Till  o'er  our  heads  their  forms  of  dusky  fire 
Hung  for  an  instant  poised ;  then,  swooping  down 
Like  lightning,  round  thee  clutched  their  scotching 
Thou  sank*8t ;  in  vain,  above  thy  blazing  head. 
Wringing  in  agony  ensanguined  hands, 
That  still  dropped  blood  before  high  Heaven !    And  whaii« 
Like  falling  meteors,  ye  plunged  in 
The  flaming  gulph,  thy  piercing  shrieks  and  3reUs 
So  shook  my  shivering  soul,  that  their  shrill  noise 
Scattered  the  shadows  of  tyrannic  sleep, 
And  scared  me  from  this  horror-laden  dream ; 
Whose  shuddering  terror  yet  benumbed  my  sense. 
And  that  cry  yet  was  ringing  in  mine  ean ; 
When,  as  I  waked,  I  heud  the  rabble  hoane 
Shout :  *  Crucify  him !     Crucify  him  !* 

Thoa 
Hast  heard  that  cry ;  thoa  fearest  for  thy  power, 
Tottering  before  the  maddened  rage  of  mobs. 
Whose  loud  tongues  thirst  to  lap  np  innoeent  blood  ^ 
But  have  thou  naught  to  do  with  that  just  mui ! 
He  is  a  God  !   With  mine  own  eyes  I  saw 
The  hosts  of  Heaven  fall  down  and  wonhiD  Him  I 
And  if,  though  guiltless,  thoa  shalt  ghra 
To  cruel  death,  his  bkiod  bo  on  tkybm^^ 
And  fiery  vengeance  shall  deronr  thy  ■ 
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At  the  very  firtt  complexion  of  the  morning,  the  Green  Mountaiti 
boy  springs  to  his  heels,  forces  his  head  and  a  good  section  of  his 
back-bone  into  gelid  water,  and  is  bright  and  brilliant  as  he  is  at 
high  noon.  Among  the  low  and  dismal  swamps,  a  short  snooze 
always  turns  into  an  apoplectic  trance.  Sunshine  cannot  even  make 
them  sneeze.  A  battalian  of  rats  might  run  over  their  cheek-bones, 
or  nibble  away  at  their  cadaverous  tioses  until  nothing  nasal  were 
left,  and  never  rouse  up  the  population  of  louts.  There  the  patri- 
arch and  young  men,  at  the  approach  of  day,  groan  upon  their  beds 
worse  than  a  gladiator  with  a  sword  stuck  through  him,  thrust  their 
knuckles  into  their  eyes,  (but  their  eye-balls  t^e  the  impression 
like  dough,)  put  their  jaws  out  of  joint  with  yawning,  and  stretch 
their  legs  into  a  knotted  cramp  :  rise  bolt  upright,  and  then  fall 
back  again  with  an  expiring  groan,  like  the  blade  of  a  jack-knife 
without  a  spring.  Finally,  they  crawl  out  with  bleared  eyes.  In  a 
couple  of  hours  they  get  hold  of  the  plough;  the  clumsy  oxen 
stumbling  over  every  clod,  at  a  stand-still  at  eveiy  turn,  while  the 
plough-boy  has  hardly  energy  to  cry  out,  in  a  passionless  voice, 
*  Gee-haw,  there  !  I  tell  you  to  haw,  now !'  Oh  !  it  is  melancholy 
to  be  dying  all  the  time,  and  yet  .to  be  eighty  years  old  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  green  ditch,  and  the  only  avenue  to  death  a  bare  foot,  a 
rusty  nail,  and  the  locked-jaw. 

The  small  locality  already  introduced  has  been  only  by  way  of 
contrast.  It  is  a  curiosity  in  the  state.  The  Yankee-Doo^e  moun- 
tains are  remarkable  for  brightness  and  purity  of  air,  every  breath 
of  which  is  equal  to  a  draught  of  champaigne  wine.  The  morn- 
ings are  crisp  and  frosty ;  there  is  no  limit  to  the  eye-sight ;  and  the 
air  is  so  clear  that  a  blown  horn  has  a  prevalence  which  is  well  nigh 
universal.  The  spund  of  it  goes  all  around  one  amphitheatre  of 
hills,  and  the  sky  flings  it  back  into  another  valley  and  against  other 
bill-sides,  and  so  all  round  the  compass,  below  and  above  ;  so  that, 
as  the  great  Shakspeare  has  most  marvellously  expressed  it,  in  I 
know  not  which  of  his  compositions,  you  would  suppose  another 
ckase  toere  in  the  tiky.  And  the  water  itself  would  seem  to  have  a 
most  intoxicating  quality,  like  the  springs  mentioned  by  Admiral 
Pinto,  in  his  exploration  of  the  small  island  of  Gardarella.  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  but  the  jackasses  cannot  take  a  small  sip  of  it  out  of 
*  a  mill-pond  without  they  nearly  split  themselves  with  coughing ; 
horses  run  away  every'  day  and  break  their  necks  over  the  preci- 
pices, and  colts  are  too  hilarious  for  their  owners.  For  I  have 
seen  one  wait  with  ^s  meek  an  eye  as  the  gaselle's  until  the  hftller 
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was  beneath  kis  nose,  not  a  muscle  moving,  a  perfect  statue  of  a 
colt ;  when  he  would  of  a  sudden  rise  up,  as  if  to  throw  his  arms 
around  his  master's  neck,  after  which  fline  out  his  hinder  hoo&,  and 
with  several  grotesque  gyrations  and  witty  conceits,  gallop  off  at 
such  a  rate,  as  I  have  heard  his  master  say,  the  devil  could  n't 
catch  him. 

The  very  cocks  crow  with  a  more  clarified  and  illustrious  outcry, 
as  if  they  had  got,  every  cock  of  them,  a  lump  of  refined  sugar  be- 
neath his  tongue.  And  so  of  other  animals,  which  are  by  nature 
jocund,  and  which  can  scarce  contain  themselves  in  the  brisk  air 
of  these  realms.  The  squirrel  will  whiz  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
in  a  spiral  fashion,  and  be  at  the  first  landing-place  among  the 
branches  before  an  asthmatic  patient  could  breathe  twice ;  and  there 
he  will  sit,  his  most  superb  tail  curled  over  his  spine  till  it  shadows 
his  brilliant  eyes,  holding  a  hickory-nut  on  the  points  of  his  fingers 
as  one  would  a  cyathus  or  goblet,  while  he  will  curve  his  neck 
most  archly ;  and  having  chiselled  away  the  whole  kernel  wi^  a 
sharp  tooth,  he  will  cast  around  him  a  great  many  furtive  glances, 
and  in  an  instant  he  i»  gone.  The  rabbit  is  more  lively  than  usual, 
and  hops  like  a  piece  of  India-rubber,  though  not  of  equal  grace- 
fulness with  the  squirrel,  for  the  reason  that  his  bobbishness  of 
tail  and  snub-nose  do  by  no  means  admit  of  it,  albeit  his  ears  are 
of  a  lively  action.  Yes,  the  air  makes  every  thing  bright  in  Coos 
county.  The  grave-stones,  which  are  from  a  ^white  quarry,  sparkle 
like  the  best  sugar.  And  now  I  speak  of  it,  there  is  a  grave-yard 
which  is  beautiful  by  moonlight,  it  is  on  a  hill-side,  and  seen  at  a 
distance,  you  would  say  at  a  first  glance  that  you  were  looking  at  a 
great  flock  of  white  sheep  grazing.  Afterward  you  stand  corrected* 
and  admire  the  regular  gradation  of  the  marbles,  and  say  to  your 
friend,  (each  of  you  Mi.  fifty,)  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  in  all  pro- 
bability put  you  both  under  the  sod.  A  great  many  clear-headed 
and  ingenious  skulls  have  been  buried  here,  each  one  of  them  woxth 
a  hundred  calabashes  of  Lazy-Lane. 

This  brings  me  to  the  topic  of  intellectual  character,  which  is 
very  mUch  influenced  in  its  activity  by  other  circumstances  than  the 
mere  architecture  of  the  skull ;  as  whether  the  landscape  be  dull 
or  the  stomach  be  bilious.  Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  stated  that  the 
very  plants  disport  themselves  in  a  hardier  health,  and  brute  crea- 
tures are  lively  to  distraction ;  the  men  also  are  skittish  and  lively 
in  their  exploits  of  mind.  Yes,  the  inhabitants  of  Coos  county  are 
full  of  fleas.^  They  are  so  quick  and  lively  in  their  perceptions, 
and  one  idea  begets  another  with  such  flashing  rapidity,  that  it  can 
be  likened  only  to  that  insect  mentioned  by  CJarduffe,  which  finds 
itself  a  grandfather  in  ten  m-inutes.  You  shall  begin  with  an  infimt 
who  is  rocked  in  his  cradle.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  we  swenre 
from  the  main  subject,  his  name  is  Stubbs  ;  as  it  is  Written  in  that 

*  This  is  a  mere  prorerbial  expreMion,  to  be  Uken  figuratirely.  It  ngMflee  that  idtaa  ooom  tad 
go  M  •wiftly  thai  they  eaa  hanUy  be  hid  hold  of,  and  neraly  tkUo  ihtf  bcaia  of  Um  tfdbmr.  Mil 
keep  hJM  defrofaAte  the  t^trnU  liarin^  cf  ewiifchiaf. 
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time-worn  ballad,  *  He  stvck  a  feather  in  hie  cap,  and  called  him 
Macaroni,* 

Inspect  the  infant,  which  is  by  no  means  willing  to  sleep  at  all, 
except  the  place  be  dark  as  pitch,  or  he  has  received  a  spoon-full  of 
laudanum ;  and  then  he  involuntarily  rubs  his  eyes  with  his  thumb- 
knuckles,  and  is  crowing  long  before  the  cocks.  If  there  be  not 
speculation  in  his  eyes,  then  was  there  no  speculation  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  thirty-seven.  There  the  light  of  his  little  body  already 
centres,  and  the  wheels  and  cogs  of  a  good  deal  of  machinery  are 
beginning  to  be  traced  out,  like  a  spider's  net- work,  on  the  tender 
filaments  of  his  brain.  You  will  see  his  eyes,  which  are  of  the  size 
of  two  narrow-fat  peas,  well  grown,  flicker  about  with  vivacity,  and 
■uddenly  hang  fixed  in  mid-space'.  He  has  got  them  fastened  on 
some  ingenious  mechanism,  and  his  reflective  air  is  manifest,  till  his 
whole  countenance  will  begin  to  expand,  and  he  looks  forsooth  as 
if  Eureka  were  on  bis  tongue's  end.  He  is  taken  to  the  meeting- 
house at  the  end  of  four  years  to  hear  Calvinism  preached,  but  his 
uneasy  air  would  indicate  that  he  was  acted  upon  by  galvanism. 
He  pays  no  manner  of  regard  to  the  doctrine,  although  in  due  time 
he  will  no  doubt  get  to  be  a  professor,  and  finding  nothing  curious 
or  attractive  within,  impatiently  talks  aloud,  and  the  minister  already 
fixes  his  condition  among  those  infants  of  a  small  size  who  will  at 
some  future  day  be  found  among  the  taller  inhabitants  of  Hell.  This 
is  all  I  have  to  say  about  the  early  days  of  St^bbs. 

Of  the  groyvn-up  man  an  acuteness  of  perception  and  a  very  pecu- 
.  liar  eye  to  the  Main  Chance  is  here  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tic of  your  true  Yankee-Doodle.  It  is  a  trait  which  all  men  have 
more  or  less  by  the  gift  of  their  common  nature ;  and  some  of  the 
very  best  will  occasionally  leave  their  ancient  fathers  behind  when 
the  cry  is  once  raised,  *  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all.' 
But  this  keen  insight  and  peculiar  ability  in  deciphering  the  interests 
of  number  one,  are  not  in  the^r*^  place  the  result  of  age,  or  climate, 
or  institutions,  although  extremely  promoted  by  the  air  of  Coos 
mountains,  and  the  remainder  part  of  New-England.  Nature  often 
contrives  some  new  die,  which  she  does  not  break,  as  when  Sheridan 
was  moulded.  That  great  miser  Elwes,  had  he  migrated  to  the 
Alleghany  mountains  in  America,  and  there  experienced  nuptial  hap- 
piness, might  have  been  the  father  of  a  race  who  to  the  last  posterity 
would  have  refused  to  die  by  a  wax  taper  when  they  could  equally 
well  die  in  the  dai^k.  Or  perhaps  this  trait  would  be  lost  for  some 
generations,  and  come  up  only  occasionally,  like  a  head  out  of  water, 
or  more  properly  like  the  king's-evil,  it  might  occasionally  skip  over 
but  reappear.  Thus  every  other  generation  would  die  by  the  light 
of  a  farthing  candle,  and  every  other  generation  would  die  without. 
A  long  nose  will  sometimes  be  productive  of  long  noses  for  centu- 
ries ;  and  there  hangs  one  at  this  minute  on  the  wainscoting  of 
Chesideck  Hall,  as  4arge  as  Caesar's  bridge,  whose  correspondent 
shadow  was  sprung  there  in  the  days  of  the  great  Alfired, 

You  may  perhaps  be  familiar  with  the  very  pleasant  little  history 
of  the  Dalrymple  dimple,  Recorded  in  that  singular  book  callea 
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*  Hester's  Memoirs,'  which  is  no  where  to  be  found,  I  believe,  out 
of  the  Cambridge  library.  This  pretty  dimple  was  so  placed  by 
an  artfu^  nature  upon  the  cheeks  of  a  most  sweet  young  woman, 
that  she  did  but  smile  to  make  her  graces  irresistible.  It  was  a  moat 
killing  dimple,  but  it  never  died ;  that  was  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  yet  it  prevails  to  this  day  on  the  cheeks  of  the  Lady 
Alice,  who  is  not  more  admired  for  her  lovely  countenance  than  for 
her  GOOD  heart.  These  physical  samples  will  make  it  evident 
that  there  was  one  great  progenitor,  who  was  the  Fiest  Yankee 
Doodle. 

Before  advancing  another  step,  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  utilita- 
rian and  patentee,  to  go  back  for  a  short  sketch  to  this  great  origi- 
nal —  Adam  of  the  race  —  of  whose  genius  the  remaining  clodk- 
makers  inherit  in  comparison  but  a  feeble  sparkle.  Seldom  do  an 
extraordinary  man's  posterity  not  degenerate ;  yet  strange  aa  it  may 
appear,  the  pride  of  birth  increases  ever  in  the  ratio  of  die  distance. 
1  et  if  the  streams  are  honored  by  reason  of  their  connexion,  though 
diluted  and  dwindled  in  their  remote  wanderings,  how  honorable  is 
it.  Napoleon-like,  to  be  the  very  source  and  fountain  of  nobility ! 

Who  ever  has  heard  certain  words  pronounced  by  the  New  Angles, 
will  be  convinced  of  a  peculiar  compound  twang,  which  cannot  be 
represented  by  letters.  'Cal'late'  is  a  verb  whose  middle  liquids 
are  too  glib  to  be  likened  to  any  thing  but  a  small  globule  of  smooth 
oil.  And  there  are  certain  combinations  which,  pronounced  one 
after  another,  have  the  same  influence  on  the  sense  as  a  succession 
of  small  puffs  of  assafoetida.  No  injury  is  intended  by  this,  for  the 
latter  is  very  soothing  to  the  nerves  of  many  people.  It  is  delight- 
ful to  those  with  whom  the  almond  tree  doth  nourish,  and  fears  are 
in  the  way,  and  they  are  *  afraid  of  that  which  is  high.'  So  also  the 
sound  of  some  diphthongs  is  musical  as  the  harp  of  Memnon  in  some 

*  localities.'  Now  if  you  have  been  listening  to  a  *  native,'  you  have  no 
doubt  been  presently  struck  with  *  your  orator,'  and  have  asked  your- 
self whence  this  peculiarity.  It  is  not  occasioned  by  the  brisk  air,  as 
a  bell  will  sound  with  a  cracked  and  wheezing  asthma  in  the  winter, 
but  the  man  sucked  it  in  no  doubt  with  the  milk  of  parental  affec- 
tion ;  and  his  '  anxious  mother'  in  turn  derived  it ;  ana  so  we  should 
arrive  at  the  first  Yankee-Doodle  just  as  all  J^ws,  Turks,  heretics 
and  infidels  might  be  tracked  right  back  to  the  elder  Adam ;  may  his 
bones  rest  in  peace  ! 

There  is  some  slight  memorial  of  the  First  Yankee,  though  it  is 
to  be  regretted  it  is  so  small,  and  does  not  comprise  much  more 
than  the  substance  of  a  line  sometimes  seen  on  tomb-stones : 

*  Wssp  not  for  me,  my  children  dear, 
I  am  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here.' 

Such  as  it  is  I  have  it  from  that  very  remarkable  work  called 

*  Pixon's  Curiosities  of  Character,'  published  in  1690,  a  single  copy 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  a  private  gentleman  m 
Wolverstraw.  I  knew  the  first  character  which  my  eye  alighted 
upon  a€  the  identical '  old  block'  fron^  which  we  have  so  many  fine 
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whittlings.     A  health  to  the  first  and  foremost  of  his  race  !     Hail ' 
Columbia,  and  E  phtribua  Unum  / 

The  person  alluded  to  was  a  fine  illustration  of  phrenology,  show- 
ing that  the  science  existed  in  the  head  long  before  any  bumps  were 
discovered.  Just  as  the  principles  of  rhetoric  were  inherent  long 
before  Phillip's  delivered  his  speeches,  or  even  Longinus  wrote  upon 
the  Sublime.  The  first  Yankee  could  not  help  himself  Do  not  be 
so  eternally  taken  in,  as  tp  mistake  the  force  of  these  words.  I 
guess,  if  any  mortal  being  ever  had  his  ten  fingers  and  two  eyes,  and 
knew  how  to  use  ^em  for  self-preservation,  he  might  have  been 
that  particular  individual.  Did  he  not  always  have  a  keen  eye  to 
his  safety  ]  Was  he  not  always  where  his  own  interest  required  1 
'  He  voas  fCt  no  where  eUe^  What  I  intended  to  say  was,  that  he 
could  not  help  helping  himulf.  The  inclination  was  so  powerful, 
the  bump  was  so  strong.  It  was  his  destiny,  nolens  volens,  to  fulfil 
his  pedestrian  and  predestinarian  objects,  and  the^e  all  had  a  bear- 
ing on  his  own  future  success.  Do  not  impute  it  to  a  fault.  A  man 
who  is  phrenologically  developed  will  shut  up  his  bowels  of  compas- 
sion or  scatter  his  money  broad-cast,  according  to  the  bumps.  His 
bent  is  so  plain,  that  it  is  visible  at  the  first  blush,  if  it  has  got  any 
blush.  As  Mr.  Parley  observed  of  LangstafF's  sermon  on  !^Iaam's 
ass  :  it  was  so  plain  that '  it  stuck  right  out.*  There  do  n't  seem  to 
be  much  use  of  any  man's  resisting  such  propensities,  for  they  are 
equal  to  very  strong  horse-power.  He  can't  help  himself  He  may 
annoy  society  as  much  as  the  fly  which  troubled  the  Alpine  maid, 
when  the  capital  Holland  drove  it  away  from  her  fair  neck.  He 
may  even  have  the  brass  to  say  *  Veil,  vot  of  it?'  or  at  least  imply 
as  much,  by  directing  your  hand  to  a  small  bruise  on  a  certain  part 
of  his  head,  or  rather  prominence,  under  which  is  hidden  the  cog- 
wheels and  machinery  of  his  ingenious  wickedness.  When  poachers 
•  are  found  with  an  egg  in  either  hand,  it  is  high  time  to  inquire, 
•  What  of  it  V 

When  one  Bill  Mills  was  taken  up  last  week  in  Brooklyn  for  steal- 
ing a  cloak  at  the  navy-yard,  he  utterly  denied  having  done  it,  al- 
though he  had  it  on  at  the  time.  The  muscles  of  his  arm  moved  in 
the  act,  but  these  were  traceable  to  some  spot  in  the  brain,  and  there 
the  despotic  agency  resided.  He,  for  his  part,  was  opposed  to  the 
measure :  he  would  rather  have  gone  all  winter  without  a  cloak,  let 
the  thermometer  stand  how  it  would ;  and  he  said  with  many  tears 
that  he  would  sooner  have  lived  on  a  crust ;  that  he  had  nothing  to 
say  to  it ;  the  devil  did  it.  On  this  plea  he  was  let  off.  Those  who 
have  read  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  all  know  that  a  singular  victim 
of  the  bump  of  picking  and  stealing  was  lately  reported.  None  of 
your  ordinary  jail-birds,  but  brought  up  by  pious  Boston  parents. 
He  was  found  m  the  shops  of  *  New-York  city'  helping  himself  to 
any  little  thing  \Yhich  tickled  his  fancy,  and  keeping  a  daily  journal 
or  memorandum-book,  in  which  the  items  are  more  curious  than  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  all  the  memorabilia  of  Vidocq  :  *  Mem.  To  stop 
in  at  Bonfanti's,  scrutinize,  and  get  things.*  Here  the  prevalent 
genius  called  aloud  for  mercy.     The  tendency  was  irresistible ;  he 
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had  a  big  lump  on  his  head ;  but  the  young  man,  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety, was  put  under  college  discipline  for  a  season.  Lord  Timothy 
Dexter  was  predestinated.  He  felt  irresistibly  moved  to  send  warm- 
ing-pans to  the  West  Indies,  which  came  in  the  nick  of  time,  and 
? roved  a  perfect  God-send  to  the  planters.  He  was  well  called 
)exter,  which  implies  something  fortunate,  just  the  same  as  sinister 
would  mean  unlucky. 

You  talk  about  reason.  How  can  a  man  restrain  his  risibles  ?  On 
New- Year's  night  a  broad-faced,  red-headed  butcher  from  the  coun- 
try fixed  himself  in  a  front  box  of  the  Bowery  Amphiteatre  and  be- 
came so  bloated  and  convulsed  with  the  clown's  pleasantry  that  no 
body  could  catch  the  wit  of  the  piece  for  his  uproar.  At  last  it  was 
intimated  to  him,  gently  at  first,  that  he  *  must  be  done  that.'  The 
rationalistic  part  of  him  saw  the  propriety  of  this,  till  Mr.  Gossin's 
next  repartee,  accompanied  with  a  prodigious  whip-cracking,  proved 
the  death  of  his  efforts,  and  he  was  carried  out  by  an  indignant  com- 
pany, exclaiming  *  I  can't  help  it!  I  can't  help  it!*  The  first  Yankee 
was  possessed  of  that  strong  common  sense  which  has  rendered  his 
name  a  proverb,  and  which  has  not  yet  run  itself  out,  although  the 
race  is  already  numerous,  and  mixed  up  with  every  denomination 
under  the  sun.  He  came  to  America  with  nothing  under  heaven 
but  a  jack-knife,  not  even  bringing  his  own  shingle,  but  cal'lated  he 
could  smell  out  the  resin,  and  cut  his  own  stick.  He  asked  the  loan 
of  a  gate  to  sit  on,  for  the  privilege  of  which  he  was  to  repair  the 
wear  and  tear  of  it,  and  let  the  cows  in  when  they  came  home  from 
pasturage.  He  kept  himself  supplied  with  sticks,  and  got  a  good 
living  :  no  man  ever  whittled  himself  into  more  abundant  *  victuaL' 
You  might  suppose  that  the  rails  would  cut  him  ;  on  the" contrary 
he  cut  the  rails.  Sometimes  as  his  legs  hung  down  he  got  low  spirit- 
ed, thinking  of  a  squash-p^rinder  that  he  lost,  or  he  squirted  through 
his  teeth  with  listless  indifference  at  some  very  minute  object,  not* 
even  looking  to  see  whether  he  hit  it.  That  was  a  matter  of  course. 
*  He  didn't  do  any  thing  else.'  But  to  see  him  cut,  shave,  splint  or 
split,  hack  or  sharpen,  was  interesting.  He  seemed  bom  to  *  make 
things,*  A  sort  of  poetic  faculty,  the  material  of  whose  sublimity 
was  a  simple  shingle.  Provided  only  after  such  a  fashion,  with 
nothing  but  a  little  pine  or  hemlock,  how  could  he  *  make  things  1' 
If  his  cranium  were  here  at  this  moment,  with  a  tolerably  correct 
map  of  the  geography  of  those  parts,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  show 
where  the  power  came  from.  It  is  the  very  attribute  of  genius  to 
make  things  out  of  nothing ;  to  manufacture  bricks  without  straw, 
learn  lessons  without  study,  dash  off  poems  by  inspiration,  and  get 
along  *  somehow.'  It  was  the  very  elegance  of  paring,  his  use  of 
the  jack-knife.  I  have  seen  a  tolerably  decent  man  sit  down  among 
ladies,  and  having  taken  his  pen-knife  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket  ' 
and  released  the  blade,  neatly  describe  the  circumference  of  nis  ten 
finger  nails,  paring,  polishing,  rounding,  scraping  as  needs  be ;  then 
shutting  it  up  with  a  sharp  click,  put  it  in  his  pocket  with  a  refreshed 
lustre  of  the  eye,  as  if  he  had  just  washed  his  hands  clean.  I  have 
always  thought  this  au  elegant  operation,  and  perhaps  enough  fiar 
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the  nerves  of  a  stout  man.  But  to  see  him  cut  a  stick  was  more  re- 
fined, and  wholly  divested  of  the  disagreeable.  How  he  would  sur- 
vey the  whole  length  and  shape  of  it  with  his  eye,  turning  his  head 
sideways,  and  squmting  along  the  irregular  surface,  so  that  his  face 
looked  like  a  squeezed  lemon.  J'hen  grasping  the  large  buck  han- 
dle in  a  fist  which  weighed  about  two  pounds,  he  made  a  bold  gash 
to  the  very  neighborhood  of  his  knee-pan ;  and  the  coiled  up  sha- 
vings rolled  away  as  a  hair  curls  up  to  a  woolly  shortness  m  the 
flame  of  a  candle.  How  he  would  disport  with  the  softness  of  the 
wood,  and  carve  it  into  any  shape  he  pleased,  though  it  might  be  a 
chain  of  many  links,  as  a  great  writing-master  amuses  himself  with 
the  letters  of  the  English  alphabet,  and  out  of  the  capitals  cuts  the 
most  fantastic  shapes ;  sometimes  an  elephant  erecting  his  trunk,  at 
others  the  expanded  wings  of  an  American  eagle. 

But  it  was  by  no  means  the  destiny  of  this  great  original  to  sit 
all  day  on  a  gate,  after  the  spoiled  boy's  ambition.  He  filled  a  ped- 
lar's cart  with  *  things*  and  started  off*  on  the  grand  tour  of  bargain- 
ing and  swapping.  The  country  was  not  well  settled,  and  he  had 
not  been  an  hour  in  the  wilderness  before  he  was  waltzing  about 
with  a  wolf.  Shortly  after  he  got  entangled  in  the  rapids  of  a  river, 
and  seemed  to  stand  no  more  chance  than  a  feather  in  a  hurricane, 
but  the  next  day  he  was  seen  walking  calmly  on  the  banks  picking 
up  his  wooden  bowls.  He  could  scarcely  clamber  a  tree  without 
meeting  a  wild-cat  at  every  limb.  There  is  a  letter  written  *  to 
home,*  recorded  on  the  ninety-fifth  page,  first  volume,  of  Pixon : 

*It*s  clear,  cold  mounting  air,*  says  he,  *this  momin*,  as  your 
brother  sets  down  this  momin*,  to  write  a  letter  to  you  this  mornin*. 
Here*s  hopin*  the  church  to  Fulham  is  flouiishin*.  I  want  you  to 
sell  my  oats  at  the  going  price.  Could  you  tell  me  where  I*d  be 
liable  to  dispose  of  about  twenty  pound  o'  putty?  It  don*t  stick 
good  enough  to  sell  along  roads  that  like  as  not  I*m  comin*  back  on. 
Your  brother  has  had  a  great  deliverance  from  a  bear  lately,  for 
which  the  Lord  be  praised!* 

Then  follows  a  story  too  strange  to  be  transcribed,  and  which  would 
destroy  the  credit  of  our  remaining  narrative.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  would  go  ahead  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  lion  stories  and  long  yams 
in  general  with  which  he  entertained  the  good  people  of  the  States. 
But  as  an  individual,  maintaining  a  character  for  moral  rectitude,  I 
think  it  best  to  be  careful — it*s  best  to  be  careful.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  great  d^al  tougher  not  to  do  a  thing  than  to  do  it.  I  had  much  rather 
tell  this  bear  story  than  to  let  it  alone  ;  but  some  might  shake  their 
heads  and  give  me  fair  notice  to  tell  the  like  of  that  to  the  marines, 
as  the  tropical  savage  did  who  listened  to  a  description  of  ice ;  and 
others  might  go  away,  refusing  to  return  again,  just  as  old  Alphasi- 
bseus  did  when  he  listened  to  Sicyon's  lecture  on  the  times  of  Troy. 
We  all  know  what  happened  to  Corabel  in  Warlock*8  account  of 
the  Zimri,  a  warning  to  all  men  to  avoid  Munchausen's  epitaph : 

'  Here  he  Lies 
KiUMbyFate: 
For  he  was  a  neat 

LXAB.* 
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I  wish  I  could  describe  the  Yankee's  wagon,  for  that's  as  true  as 
any  fact  on  record.  It  wfis  an  airy-looking  thing,  containing  for 
the  most  part  compact  boxes,  and  the  principal  department  of  it 
was  devoted  to  buttons.  A  feature  in  it  was  a  large  black  doe, 
wearing  a  tin  collar,  who  sat  in  front,  particularly  trained  to  his 
duty.  Whenever  the  wagon  started  anew  he  ran  before,  vocifer- 
ously barking,  and  jumping  up  at  the  horses'  heads.  When  the 
Yankee-Doodle  jumped  on  his  seat,  A^  jumped  on,  and  when  the 
Yankee-Doodle  jumped  on,  he  jumped  off.  .On  arriving  at  a  house 
his  master  would  dismount,  and  taking  a  large  bunch  of  keys  from 
his  pocket,  apply  one  to  a  padlock  in  the  rear  of  the  wagon ;  when 
instantly  a  lid  would  fall  and  show  a  folding-door,  well  locked.  On 
opening  this,  a  set  of  drawers  presented  themselves  containing  boxes, 
in  their  turn  containing  buttons,  in  many  of  which  a  man  mieht 
see  his  eyes.  The  remaining  fixtures  were  equally  curious.  The 
top  was  devoted  to  the  department  of  brooms,  and  the  front  to 
wooden  bowls. 

There  is  always  an  obscurity  hanging  about  the  great  men  who 
live  in  any  heroic  age  of  history,  the  first  possessors  of  those  great 
bumps  and  developments,  which  partially  mherited,  are  the  founda- 
tions of  national  character.  The  history  of  Hercules  is  wrapped 
up  in  much  fable.  The  first  Yankee-Doodle  disappeared  somenow, 
as  he  was  travelling  over  the  Green  Mountains,  m  a  heavy  fog  or 
mist,  which  enveloped  his  wagon  so  thoroughly  that  his  departure 
seemed  like  an  apothedsis.  He  was  never  heard  of  afterward; 
and  all  that  is  farther  known  of  him  can  be  testified  to  by  all  New- 
England  :  he  left  a  family. 


THE         HARE-BELL. 


Above  her  lone  and  lowly  tomb, 
Like  sorrow's  incense  o*er  the  dead, 

Shedding  its  fresh  and  sweet  perfume. 
The  Harebell  droops  its  pensive  head 
For  youth  and  beauty  fled  \ 


When  summer  winds,  with  plaintive  sigh» 
Breathe  gentle  requiems  round  the  bier. 

The  dew-drops  'neath  the  placid  sky 
Fall  sadly  as  a  lover's  tear 
For  one  who  ^leepeth  there. 


And  when  the  wind  with  roughened  swell 
Sweeps  wildly  past  the  house  of  death, 

The  floweret  shakes  each  tiny  bell, 
And  peals  a  soft  and  soleyin  knell 
O'er  her  who  re«tfi  beoe^ith. 
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stanzas:     *no     more 


•T     JOBM 


'T  18  eve.    And  from  the  eastern  height 
Gray  Twilight  leads  the  spangled  Night } 
From  hill  and  yale  the  welcome  gloom 
Now  sends  the  heavy  laborers  home, 
And  Silence  shuts  the  door. 
At  length  o*er  nature  Sleep  resumes  her  reign, 
And  weary  hearts  are  wrung  by  grief  and  pain 
No  more. 


Closed  is  the  sightless  eye  ;  the  ear 
Doth  no  melodious  music  hear ; 
Pleasure  and  Passion  drop  the  rein  ; 
The  tongue  is  mute,  the  busy  brain 
Forgets  its  labored  lore. 
Yet,  though  sweet  Slumber  wears  a  death-like  face, 
The  bed  is  but  a  transient  resting-place  — 
No  more. 


So,  when  our  day  of  Life  is  done, 
Gray  Twilight's  shades  come  glooming  on ; 
And,  as  we  hasten  to  the  close, 
The  earthly  toils,  and  fears,  and  woes. 
That  troubled  us  before. 
All  hie  them  homeward  to  the  grave,  and  there 
They  vex  the  wearied  heart  with  grief  and  care 
No  more. 


Closed  is  the  sightless  eye ;  the  ear 

No  warbling  strain  shall  ever  hear ; 

Pleasiire  and  Passion  drop  the  rein ; 

The  tongue  is  mute,  the  busy  brain 

Here  loses  all  its  lore : 

Yet,  though  pale  Death  is  stamped  upon  the  face^ 

The  grave  is  but  a  transient  resting-place  — 

No  more. 


Then  sleep  on  now  and  take  your  rest, 
Ye  saints  whom  Jrsus'  love  hath  blest : 
Dawn  oil  the  eastern  mountains  stands ! 
At  sunrise  ye  shall  burst  your  bands. 
On'' glorious  wing  shall  soar, 
And  sing  your  morning  song  before  the  Throne, 
Where  Night  and  Sleep  shall  cease,  and  Death  be  knowd 
No  more ! 
BnrUaftm,  Ft.  D§c  94,  IS'fS. 

VOL.    XXVII.  17 
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BT    pcTifn   scnwxi.. 


*  ICH  babe  f erschen  wu  (Ich  w«iM  dai.)    Ich  nicht  wttrd«  gefUubt  b«ben  auf  ihrer  •nthlnof .' 

TRXTIRAKCa,  TO  CoXAAtDOB. 

*I  have  Men  what  I  am  cartain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  leUinf  .* 

Mrs.  Julia  Smith,  the  ambitious  lady  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  had 
received  the  last  cong^  of  the  last  guest  of  a  very  large  party  of 
those  who  formed  the  self-constituted  aristocracy  of  the  great  city 
of  Bal]^lon  the  Less.  The  varnished  and  conventional  smile *of  so- 
ciety had  vanished  from  her  fair  face,  and  she  stood  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  her  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  gazing  with  an  honest  expres- 
sion of  wretchedness  at  the  spots  and  puddles  of  spermaceti  which 
had  descended  from  her  numerous  candelabras  and  brackets,  to  the 
great  injury  of  her  rich  carpets  and  damask-covered  sofas  and  chairs, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  of  the  fine  dresses  worn  by  her  •  dear 
five  hundred  fashionable  friends.' 

The  party  was  the  result  of  long-matured  plans,  and  was  the  first 
she  had  given  since  Mr.  Smith  had,  at  her  entreaty,  purchased  their 
splendid  house  situated  on  Grosvenor  Square,  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Babylon  the  Less,  deemed  the  most  select ;  and  which  had 
been  fitted  up  vith  every  luxury,  which  taste  had  suggested  and 
which  money  could  procure.  Her  husband  was  at  the  moment  bow- 
ing out  the  last  of  their  guests,  and  she  dreaded  the  moment  of  their 
meeting.  It  had  been  her  desire  to  rank  with  the  *  upper  ten  thou- 
sand' which  had  led  him  into  all  the  expenditures  and  sacrifices  of 
his  own  tastes  and  simple  habits,  all  of  which  had  the  point  of  cul- 
mination in  this  her  first  party,  and  which  she  had  hoped  would  have 
been  the  bright  apex  of  her  ambition. 

Mr.  Smith  entered  with  a  look  of  utter  disgust  and  weariness  of 
the  position  he  had  been  compelled  to  sustain.  *  Well,  my  dear,  this 
is  the  brilliant  party,  that  was  to  have  been  !  I  should  say  it  has  been 
a  splendid  failure,  but  for  the  strange  eclipse,  which  shed  its  disas- 
trous twilight  upon  us  all,  before  your  party  had  but  commenced 
their  supper.' 

*  My  dear,'  replied  the  lady,  in  tones  which  deprecated  his  anger, 
*  who  would  have  believed  so  many  lamps  could  have  diminished  in 
light  so  rapidly]     They  were  lighted  entirely  too  soon.' 

*  But,'  said  Mr.  Smith  angrily,  *  there  were  your  candles  pouring 
down  streams  of  lava  in  all  directions ;  surely  they  must  have  been 
made  of  lard  instead  of  wax.' 

*  No,  dearest,  the  candles  were  of  the  best  of  spermaceti,  and  such 
as  is  every  where  used,'  replied  Mrs.  Smith. 

*  And  too,'  exclaimed  the  irritated  gentleman,  *  how  infernally  hot 
your  house  has  been!  I  believe  the  devil  himself  has  been  heating 
the  furnaces.' 
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'  My  dearest  husband/  said  Mis.  Smith,  '  I  am  distressed  to  see 
you-so  unhappy.  The  rooms  have  been  overheated.  Patrick,  with 
his  usual  stupidity,  thought  he  must  give  our  guests  a  warm  recep- 
tion,  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  our  mishaps.' 

*  To  have  wasted  your  friends  was  to  be  sure  bad  enough,'  said 
Mr.  Smith,  with  a  most  cruel  sneer,  *  but  to  have  hasted  them  with 
spermaceti  was  indeed  to  *  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.' ' 

'Alas!  my  love,  have  mercy  upon  me!'  cried  out  Mrs.  Smith. 
*  I  am  not  to  blame  :  why  make  me  to  feel  myself  in  fault  ?  It  waa 
all  in  consequence  of  the  mischief  of  those  Misses  Van  Tromp, 
who  went  about  fanning  themselves,  as  if  they  were  dying  for  fresh 
air,  and  beggfing  those  young  fops  of  theirs  to  draw  down  the  upper 
sashes,  which  of  course  occasioned  a  draught  of  air,  and  set  the 
candles  a-running.  Surely  't  was  no  fault  of  mine ;  and  though  I 
regret  the  injury  done  my  guests,  yet  they  must  have  seen  who  was 
to  blame,  and  that  I  was  the  greatest  sufferer.' 

*  Excepting  myself,  if  you  please,*  said  Mr.  Smith.  *  It  was,  to 
be  sure,  quite  a  scene,  and  was  not  without  its  good  hits ;  and  I 
would  not  have  objected  to  have  been  one  of  the  sufferers  any  where 
else  but  here.' 

*  My  dear,  what  could  have  set  them  all  a-dripping  so  near  the 
same  moment  V  inquired  the  wife. 

*  Why,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  *  the  same  cause  usually  produces  the  same 
effects.  TheriB  was  no  miracle  wrought  to  save  u«  this  evening,  and 
so  the  same  current  of  air  which  filled  one  cup  of  your  candelabras 
full,  filled  all ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  have  escaped 
a  hail-storm  as  this  shower  of  grease.  Mont  Morris  came  ilp  to  me 
soon  afler  the  flood  had  subsided,  and  the  sperm  had  cooled,  and 
while  I  was  expressing  my  regret  at  his  misfortunes,  seeing  his 
shoulders  all  white  with  sperm,  and  which  he  bore  with  his  usual 
kindness  and  good  humor,  Mrs.  Vandam  tapped  him  on  the  elbow 
as  she  was  passing,  and  said  with  a  sneering  laugh,  *  My  dear  Gene- 
ral, you  wear  your  epaulets  this  evening.' 

*  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  she  was  well  repaid  fot*  her 
ill  nature ;  for  when  all  seemed  safe,  and  the  servants  had  repaired 
the  mischief  by  new  candles,  one  had  been  overlooked,  and  she  was 
standing  under  it,  when  down  came  a  stream  of  sperm,  spangling 
her  beautiful  dress  with  spots.' 

*  Yes  1'  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  *  and  do  you  know  how  she  repaid  me 
for  the  glance  of  satisfaction  she  doubtless  saw  my  face  must  have 
expressed  ?  She  whispered  to  a  lady  near  me,  and  quite  a  stage 
aside,  it  was  too,  *  I  verily  believe  this  is  a  contrived  affair,  to  com- 
pel us  to  renew  our  dresses  at  his  fine  store.  It  has  the  merit  of 
novelty,  and  I  shall  certainly  patronize  him.' 

*  Alas !  my  dear,  she  is  so  cynical,  do  n't  mind  her.  She  is  but  one 
of  the  many.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  '  but  when  the  many  are  in  a  like  condition, 
they  feel  alike.  And  at  your  supper,  too,  I  was  compelled  to  hear 
the  gibes  and  jests  on  all  sides  ;  and  among  them  was  that  Cory- 
pheus  of  fashion,  as  he  deems  himself  no  doubt,  gazing  down  the 
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tables  as  if  be  were  looking  tbrougb  a  tunnel,  and  taming  to  Mont 
Morris,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  quite  too  loud  for  tbe  sensitiveness  of 
my  ears  tbis  evening, '  Tbis  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
tbe  chair o  oscuro — quite  in  tbe  style  of  Rembrandt !' 

*  Oh  !  Heavens!'  exclaimed  tbe  wife,  in  an  agony  of  feeling, 
•  wbat  would  I  give  for  lamps  wbicb  never  bum  dim  !' 

*  Let  me  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Smitb,  in  tones  barsb,  cold,  and  so  very 
slow ;  *  till  you  sball  find  tbem,  I  swear  to  you,  tbat  tbis  is  tbe  last 
party  you  sball  ever  give  in  any  bouse  of  mine.*  And  so  saying,  be 
bade  ber  good  nigbt,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Smitb  seated  on  a  sofa  in 
tbe  utmost  wretchedness.  Sbe  sigbed  deeply,  as  sbe  recalled  tbe 
scenes  of  tbe  evening.  All  tbe  disagreeables  wbicb  bad  met  ber. 
husband's  eye  and  ear  bad  been  observed  and  beard  by  her,  and  sbe 
too  had  been  compelled  to  suffer  many  things  of  tbe  sort ;  and  there 
was  not  wanting  a  sprinkling  of  those  *  d  —  d  good-natured  friends,' 
as  Byron  calls  them,  who  never  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  your  mis- 
fortunes, and  whose  bland  tones  of  sympathy  convey  tbe  most  sting- 
ing satire,  and  are  tbe  severest  of  trials  to  a  lady's  self-possession, 
when  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  which  had  overwhelmed  Mrs. 
Smith.  After  a  short  time,  she  rose  and  stood  before  one  of  ber 
splendid  mirrors,  and  there  contemplated  her  entire  person,  as  fault- 
less in  shape  as  in  costume.  And  she  felt  all  was  not  lost.  If  she 
bad  failed  of  tbe  success  she  had  hoped  for,  yet  it  was  not  an  entire 
failure.  There  were  some  incidents  which  she  could  recall  with 
satisfaction.  Sbe  again  scanned  her  figure,  and  felt  that  if  it  was  not 
faultless,  yet  it  was  attractive,  and  that  its  attractions  bad  been  ac- 
knowledged by  some  whose  approval  was  worth  possessing. 

Her  figure  was  indeed  eminently  graceful ;  ber  hair  dark  and 
luxuriant ;  and  ber  clustering  curls  beautifully  relieved  tbe  fairness 
of  her  skin ;  and  though  her  nose  was  somewhat  too  aquiline,  ber 
mouth  and  teeth  were  perfect,  her  tones  musical  and  clear,  and  ber 
eyes  were  liquid  and  bright ;  and  least  of  all,  she  knew  their  power, 
and  bow  and  when  to  use  them.  Her  step  and  movements  had  been 
ofteif  remarked  upon  by  foreigners  and  those  capable  of  judging,  to 
be  eminently  Castilian  ;  and  that  which  she  appreciated  most  of  all, 
was  the  air  of  repose,  which  was  never  for  a  moment  disturbed, 
though  it  had  been  so  severely  tried  this  evening.  She  had  seen  tbe 
impressions  made  by  her  address  on  her  visitors,  and  bad  been 
encouraged  and  sustained.  Though  she  had  seen  but  little  of  the 
society  of  the  circles  sbe  had  now  gathered  around  her,  yet  there 
was  nothing  which  would  indicate  any  thing  of  newness  in  ber  pre- 
sent position.  She  received  her  visitors  with  ease  and  ((uietness ; 
there  was  no  attempt  to  play  the  hostess  ;  indeed  sbe  addressed  her- 
self to  the  self-love  of  such  as  she  sought  to  win,  by  rather  seeming 
to  seek  their  support  than  to  afford  it.  And  especially  was  this- 
manifested  toward  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  true  aristocracy 
of  the  city.  For  though  she  had  heretofore  been  but  a  *  looker-on 
in  Vienna,*  yet  sbe  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true  arbiters 
of  fashion  were  not  those  who  deemed  themselves  such,  but  they 
were  of  those  old  and  well-established  families  who  combined  the 
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possession  of  wealth  with  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
whose  sons  and  daughters  were  inspired  with  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  good  and  the  true,  in  whom  the  real  power  of  society  rested. 

Such  were  C Lionel  Worth  and  his  lady,  and  their  lovely  daugh-. 
ter  Grace.  In  receiving  this  family  Mrs.  Smith  evinced  that  degree 
of  pleasure  and  her  sense  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  which  was 
marked  and  effective,  and  of  which  they  felt  the  value  in  contrast 
with  the  Van  Tromps  and  other  vulgar  rich  folks,  who  were,  as 
matters  of  course,  present  at  her  party.  And  when  during  the 
evening  the  satirical  sayings  of  these  groups  of  ill-bred  and  over- 
dressed belles  and  their  beaux  reached  the  ears  of  the  Worths, 
and  they  were  impelled  by  their  true  politeness  and  truthful  feel- 
ings to  sustain  her  by  their  attentions,  the  look  and  manner  of  Mrs. 
Smith  told  them  of  her  gratitude,  and  of  her  high  appreciation  of 
the  delicacy  and  kindness  which  had  prompted  them  to  pay  her 
these  attentions.  But  especially  was  Mrs.  Smith  flattered  by  the 
marked  manners  of  Mr.  De  Lisle,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his 
family,  wealth  and  attainments  ;  a  man  rarely  in  society,  which  had 
but  few  attractions  for  him,  and  whose  tastes  led  him  to  the  retire- 
ment of  his  libraiy  and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Indeed  she 
had  not  expected  him,  and  he  had  been  induced  to  come,  from  his 
high  regard  for  the  talents,  industiy  and  integrity  which  had  always 
distinguished  Mr.  Smith ;  and  it  was  to  manifest  these  sentiments 
that  he  had,  contrary  to  his  custom,  accepted  Mrs.  Smith's  invita- 
tion. Though  nearly  forty  years  of  age  he  was  still  unmarried,  and 
an  object  of  special  interest  to  ladies  of  a  particular  age  ;  in  fact 
ladies  of  all  ages  felt  themselves  flattered  by  his  attentions.  The 
Van  Tromps,  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  him,  had  attempted 
to  be  witty  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  mishaps  their  thoughtless- 
ness, if  not  their  malice,  had  been  the  chief  cause -of  inflicting  on 
the  party. 

Mr.  De  Lisle  listened  very  coolly,  and  showed  his  disapprobation 
by  leaving  them  and  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  saw  this 
movement  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction.  She  received  Mr.  De  Lisle 
with  quiet  courtesy ;  and  when  he  attempted,  as  he  did  rather  awk- 
wardly, some  commonplace  compliment  on  the  splendor  of  her  sa- 
lons and  of  her  party,  she  looked  her  thanks,  and  at  once  avowed 
her  deep  consciousness  of  the  cause  of  the  merriment  evinced  by 
the  Van  Tromps,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
forbearance  of  her  guests  generally.  Her  looks  were  eloquent ; 
and  the  grace  and  melody  of  the  voice  were  not  unfelt ;  and  he 
was  flattered  by  the  frankness  and  confidence  with  which  she  treated 
him.  HeE» found  he  was  addressing  a  sensible  woman,  whose  fine 
sense  and  admirable  self-possession,  (and  let  it  be  whispered,  whose 
apparent  trustfulness  had  flattered  his  self-love,)  so  charmed  him, 
that  he  retained  his  place  near  her  till  supper  was  announced.  He 
retired  immediately  after  supper ;  but  in  doing  so,  said  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  should  soon  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  her,  when  he  could  gratify  his  own  wishes  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  others,  as  he  feared  he  had  done  on  this  evening. 
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Many  of  the  guests  had  expressed  to  each  other  their  admiratioii 
of  their  charming  hostess,  and  asked  where  did  she  get  mannexB 
so  rarely  attained  in  their  perfection,  even  in  the  circles  in  which 
they  are  best  appreciated. 

Now  Mrs.  Smith  was  bom  in  a  country  village,  and  was  an  only 
child  of  honest  and  industrious  parents,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
fine  farm  in .  She  was  ever  indulged,  and  had  been  edu- 
cated to  dance  and  to  sing  by  those  strolling  amateurs  of  these  city 
accomplishments,  who  come  like  comets  into  the  spheres  of  our 
country  villages,  and  having  starred  it  for  awhile,  depart  never  to 
reappear.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  had  married  Mr.  Smith,  then 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  teaching  the  village  school  for  si^ 
months,  to  aid  him  in  completing  his  professional  studies.  The 
grace  and  loveliness  of  this  village  Dryad  proved  irresistible ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  infiexible  firmness  of  purpose  and 
resolution  of  soul,  which  had  already  surmounted  great  cQfficulties 
in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  highest  hopes.  Though  so 
young  and  so  artless,  Julia  was  not  without  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  power  of  grace,  as  well  as  of  the 

*  infectious  sigh,  the  pleading  look, 

Downcast  and  low.  in  meek  submission  drest, 
But  full  of  guile ;' 

if  that  be  guile  which  incites  a  young  girl  to  provoke  the  love  she 
feels  in  the  swellings  of  her  own  bosom. 

The  master  and  the  pupil  soon  became  unconsciously  engaged 
in  a  struggle  of  no  ordinary  strength ;  he  to  overcome  his  desires 
by  his  ambition,  and  she  to  win  him  whom  all  the  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage acknowledged  as  the  handsomest  teacher  they  had  ever  had, 
though  he  was  so  silent  and  so  cold.  He  became  conscious  of  her 
fascination,  but  what  could  he  do  ]  There  was  no  Safety  but  in 
flight,  yet  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  remain.  Twice  a-day  did 
this  syren  present  herself  before  him  as  a  scholar,  so  quiet  and  so 
gentle,  and  all  unconscious  of  her  power  over  him — so  thought  the 
master.  ^  Julia  on  her  part  became  conscious  of  her  wish  to  please 
him,  by  the  greater  care  she  took  in  her  dress,  and  in  the  wearing 
of  her  hair  in  rich  tresses,  which  were  beautiful  in  contrast  with 
her  white  neck  and  shoulders,  which  now  naturally  became  visible 
as  the  costume  of  winter  was  exchanged  for  that  of  spring  and 
summer.  She  found  too  that  her  pens  required  mending  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  before,  and  that  her  sums  would  not  so  readily 
prove  as  they  had  once  done  ;  indeed  her  difficulties  in  her  studies 
seemed  to  increase,  and  she  became  more  dependent  than  ever  on 
the  aid  of  the  teacher.  »• 

There  were  but  a  few  girls  older  than  herself,  and  the  feelings 
which  distracted  the  master  in  his  studies  did  in  reality  stimulate 
Julia  in  hers,  so  that  she  was  ahead  of  all  others,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  hear  her  recitations  by  herself.  And  how  unequal  was 
the  contest !  The  master,  all  unconscious  of  her  wiles,  and  believing 
that  every  feeling  in  his  heart  was  the  sole  promptings  of  his  wishes. 
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and  that  all  he  saw  so  attractive  was  the  loveliness  of  girlhood ;  but 
so  it  was,  that  at  last  he  thought  the  pinnacle  of  th^  temple 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  temptations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. There  sat  this  sweet  girl,  just  ten  feet  from  him,  on  a  little 
bench,  and  at  a  table  apart  by  herself;  she  has  twice  rubbed  out  a 
slate  Aill  of  figures,  and  now  a  third  time  she  has  tried  to  do  the 
sum,  and  it  will  not  prove ;  she  lays  down  her  pencil — she 
looks  perplexed ;.  her  white  finger  is  running  over  the  lines  on 
the  slate ;  't  is  all  in  vain ;  and  now  at  last  she  looks  up  to  the 
master  with  a  look  full  of  timidity,  helplessness  and  entreaty.  What 
can  he  do  but  go  at  once  to  her  aid  1  The  blush  is  on  her  cheek  r 
she  almost  whispers,  so  low  are  the  tones  of  her  voice  :  *  It  won't 
prove  !'  The  sum  was  in  the  rule  of  Double  Position,  The  master 
on  looking  over  it  at  once  discovered  the  error.  Now  when  speak- 
ing to  Julia,  the  thunders  of  the  pedagogue  were  hushed  into  the 
souest  tones  of  his  voice  :  it  was  not  *  You  must  do  this  and  that,' 
but  it  was  *  Are  we  not  wrong  here  V  *  Suppose  we  try  it  so  and 
so  ]'  On  this  occasion  he  said,  *  My  dear  Julia,  we  must  first  add 
and  then  multiply ;  you  see  you  have  reversed  the  rule.'  The  neck 
of  Julia  even  was  suffused  with  the  warmth  of  her  blushes,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  used  an  endearing  appellative.  First 
it  had  been  *  Miss  Jones,*  then  *  Miss  Julia  ;'  now  it  was  *  my  dear 
Julia.'  Nor  was  the  master  entirely  unconscious  of  the  bewitching 
inflections  of  her  voice,  as  she  was  going  through  the  verbs,  though 
he  did  not  observe  that  all  her  errors  occurred  in  those  rules  which 
required  the  repetition  of  words,  which  the  spirit  of  mischief  must 
have  devised  and  put  there  for  the  very  purpose  of  enticing  poor 
pedagogues  ;  and  there  were  instants  too  when  her  eye  would  gaze 
upon  him,  as  if  the  rules  in  grammar  were  hid  by  thoughts  which 
lay  behind  them  ;  and  when  she  recovered  herself,  her  beautiful 
eyes  fell  upon  a  bosom  so  lovely,  as  irresistibly  to  carry  the  master's 
heart  along  with  them. 

But  though  these  were  fearful  moments,  they  were  not  the  only 
ones.  While  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  out  at  play  during  the 
hour  of  recess,  there  sat  his  scholar  busy  with  her  slate.  He  would 
walk  up  and  down,  restless,  anxious  to  go  and  seat  himself  beside 
her,  and  yet  determining  he  would  not ;  and  so  he  would  go  to  a 
window  to  look  out  on  the  sports  of  the  children ;  but  the  least 
rustle  of  her  dress,  or  the  creaking  of  her  shoe,  became  to  him 
more  audible  than  the  uproar  of  the  whole  school.  In  spite  of  him- 
self he  must  go  and  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  whether  she  needed 
his  aid,  as  it  must  be  said  she  oflen  did.  It  was  no  task  to  seat  him- 
self beside  her ;  and  there  lay  her  sofl  white  hand  so  innocently  idle, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  take  it  up  and  to  press  it.  *  Now 
this  is  something  gained,*  thought  the  young  girl,  and  it  was ;  for 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  and  had 
never  heard  of  Perkins'  Tractors,  she  felt  that  there  lay  some  secret 
power  in  hands  when  pressed,  and  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  be- 
come inseparable. 

The  little  bench  was  very  long  for  one,  and  rather  short  for  two  ; 
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and  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  tbe  master,  when 
working  out  her  sums,  to  place  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  pupil, 
merely  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  some  scholar  capable  of  mastering  so  occult  a  sub- 
ject, to  determine  whether  the  necessity  of  the  toumure  has  not  its 
final  cause  in  furnishing  the  support  which  is  so  very  convenient 
and  indeed  indispensable  at  such  times.  Coleridge  in  his  Table 
Talk  has  said  that  the  final  cause  in  furnishing  man  with  a  nose 
was  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  taking  snuff;  but  I  must  leave 
all  such  questions  to  those  astute  philosophers  who  have  in  all  ages 
delighted  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  its  *  Vestiges,'  and 
who  have  written  huge  tomes  on  subjects  which  have  less  to  do 
with  human  happiness  than  either  of  the  subjects  referred  to. 
Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  question  of  the  final  cause,  the  tour- 
nure  has  certainly  a  wonderful  charm,  and  its  cause  and  influence 
lie  in  the  very  depths  of  physiology  and  psychology.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  assertion  in  all  its  verities  we  should  be  compelled 
to  go  into  a  very  long  and  difficult  disquisition ;  but  we  will  just 
hint  at  one  or  two  things.  President  Day,  in  his  work  on  the  Will, 
lays  down  the  plain  proposition  *  that  every  change  implies  an  ade- 
quate cause.*  Now  though  the  modistes  of  Paris  may  not  have 
understood  the  reach  of  their  inventions,  nor  the  adequate  cause 
which  was  inducing  this  wonderful  change  in  the  curve  lines  of  a 
lovely  lady,  yet  they  were  conscious  of  an  impelling  necessity  which 
found  its  solution  in  this  inimitable  invention.  We  deem  this  ne- 
cessity to  be  the  desire  to  heighten  female  loveliness.  Now  Miss 
Catharine  Beecher,  in  a  very  able  article  on  Fatalism,  (Bib.  Rep., 
Oct.  '39,)  says :  *  The  object  of  desire  does  force  and  impel,  as  a 
producing  cause  of  desire.  Men  can  no  more  help  desiring  objects 
of  good  before  their  minds  than  a  wedge  can  help  being  impelled  or 
driven.'  So  long  therefore  as  its  power  is  felt  in  inducing  *  desire' 
in  the  heart  of  man,  the  tournure  will  be  worn  with  increasing  witch- 
ery, until  men  shall  have  no  more  power  over  their  wills  than  a 
wedge  under  the  blows  of  Hercules.  Another  reason  for  its  perpe- 
tuity is  found  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  the  precise  form 
fitting  to  accomplish  these  ends ;  but  now  our  Julia's  was  what  the 
late  Casimer  Perrier  so  successfully  maintained  in  the  policy  of 
France,  the  juste  milieu,  so  rarely  reached  and  as  difficult  of  due 
adjustment  by  our  fashionables  as  is  a  *  judicious  tariff'  by  our  poli- 
ticians. To  return  to  the  master  and  his  pupil :  their  sums  were 
soon  solved ;  but  there  were  looks  which  remained  unexplained  by 
language,  very  much  to  the  pupil's  unhappiness. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich  when  pursued, 
but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  one  in  the  condition  of  the 
master.  All  the  school  were  lookers-on,  and  though  he  thought  he 
had  kept  the  secret  of  his  soul  in  its  deepest  recesses,  they  all  knew 
it,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  courtship,  as  they  called  it,  with 
the  deepest  interest.  The  trees  were  climbed  which  grew  near  the 
school-house,  by  the  boys ;  and  the  drls  with  the  utmost  stealthi- 
ness  hoisted  up  the  little  children  to  me  windows  to  get  a  peep,  and 
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so  report  the  progress  of  events.  Indeed  the  whole  village  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement  as  to  the  result. 

And  now  May  had  come  in  all  its  beauty,  its  soteess  and  its  in- 
spirations, and  the  master  missed  his  scholar  from  her  seat ;  and 
though  the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  he  was  restless  and  irrita- 
ble. Nor  did  he  recover  his  sobriety  of  manner  while  the  week 
was  thus  passing,  and  no  Julia  Jones.  He  inquired,  '  Is  Miss 
Jones  ill  ]*  No  one  had  seen  her ;  no  one  knew  any  thing  about 
her.  He  fully  believed  he  should  see  her  at  meeting ;  but  her  seat 
was  unfilled.  Until  now  he  had  restrained  himself  from  ever  calling 
at  her  father's  house  :  this  would  be  changing  their  relations ;  and 
when  all  other  barriers  had  been  prostrated,  this  stood  firm.  And 
Miss  Julia  well  knew  it.  She  knew  his  term  would  end  in  the 
next  month,  and  something  must  be  done  to  make  him  change  his 
position.  The  master  said,  *  She  must  be  ill  !*  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  and  inquire.  Prudence  said  *No!'  but  his  heart  was  light- 
ened as  he  conceded  so  much  to  his  wishes  as  to  say  he  would  go 
after  schooL  He  set  out  so  soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed  ;  and 
yet  he  was  strangely  moved  on  his  way  out  of  the  village  to  the 
farm,  about  a  mile's  distance,  and  sometimes  paused  as  if  to  return. 
But  he  went  on  ;  and  reaching  the  homestead,  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  while  his  heart  was  knocking  at  his  breast-bone ;  and  when 
the  door  opened,  there  stood  Julia,  dressed  in  all  the  attractiveness 
which  book-muslin  can  be  made  to  wear — and  who  has  not  owned 
its  power  1  His  look  spoke  his  joy  and  admiratio^  and  her  smiles 
and  welcome  were  fiill  of  sweetness.  The  parents  received  him 
quietly  and  kindly ;  and  he  talked  with  the  father  while  he  looked 
at  the  daughter,  as  she  sat  attentively  engaged  in  sewing  near  the 
window.  She  looked  as  if  interested  in  all  they  spoke  of,  but  spoke 
not ;  her  tin^e  was  not  yet.  The  father  was  a  sensible  man,  and 
glad  to  find  one  with  whom  he  could  converse  on  topics  ranging 
beyond  his  farm ;  the  mother  was  occupied  with  the  supper,  which 
was  excellent,  and  so  admirably  conducted  that  he  felt  quite  at  home' 
among  them. 

It  was  near  seven  when  they  rose  from  the  supper-table.  The 
air  was  soft  and  warm  ;  the  moon,  near  the  full,  was  seen  ascend- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  in  the  west  lay  heaps  of  crimson  clouds. 
Julia,  stepping  out  on  the  green,  pointed  to  a  hill  near  the  house, 
from  which  she  said  she  loved  to  look  at  these  beautiful  sunsets. 
It  was  as  natural  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  master  to  invite  his 
pupil  to  show  him  the  spot.  She  threw  a  slight  shawl  over  her 
arm,  and  with  her  pretty  white  bonnet  held  by  the  strings,  was 
ready  in  a  moment  to  go.  THey  reached  the  hill ;  the  scenery  was 
beautiful ;  but  beyond  was  a  bolder  hill,  and  before  this  was  as- 
cended the  twilight  had  faded  away,  and  the  moon  and  stars  were 
shining.  It  was  certainly  a  very  dangerous  position  to  be  placed 
in,  and  the  master  should  have  thought  of  it  at  the  time;  but  he 
did  not,  for, he  was  talking  of  the  stars;  the  discoveries  of  Her- 
schel ;  the  nebular  theory  of  La  Place ;  of  the  binary  stars,  and 
stars  with  complementary  light,  and  of  the  glorious  Universe,  which 
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though  so  vast  and  magnificent,  was  yet  all  unconscious  of  its  gran- 
deur ;  *  this/  said  he,  *  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Soul ;  and  though 
they  (he  and  Julia  !)  were  but  as  atoms  in  its  infinity,  yet  they  coiud 
comprehend  the  Creator.'  It  is  certain  he  felt  very  eloquently, 
and  Julia  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  following  his  flight  with  un- 
tiring attention  ;  and  looking  up  to  the  moon,  which  took  the  usual 
liberty  of  casting  her  brightest  beams  into  the  sweet  face  so  fondly 
gazing  upon  her,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  white 
dress,  which  lo^ed  as  if  made  of  threads  of  silver,  in  tones  soft  and 
sweet,  she  said  :  *  I  wonder  if  the  beings  who  inhabit  these  worlds 
above  us  are  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  we  picture  them  V 

She  paused ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  with 
his  famous  telescope,  if  he  had  at  that  instant  taken  in  the  ranee  of 
the  nebulae  in  the  Sword  of  Perseus,  would  not  have  seen  any  Uiing 
half  so  bright  as  the  face  of  this  lovely  girl.  The  master,  quite  be- 
side himself,  exclaimed,  *  Nothing  in  heaven  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  angel  I  hold  in  my  arms!*  And  following  the  admirable 
rules  given  by  Hamlet  to  the  players,  *  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  and  so  o*er-8tepped  not  the  modesty 
of  nature.* 

Now  if  any  of  my  fair  readers  should  think  the  modesty  of  Julia 
was  impinged  upon,  and  that  being  alone  on  that  heaven-kissine 
hell  she  cried  out  to  the  stars  for  help,  I  can  assure  them,  that  though 
the  stars  once  fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera,  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  theoiy  of  Pythagoras,  caused  sad  discord  in  the 
harmonies  of  heafiBn,  they  went  on  smging  and  shining,  undisturbed 
by  any  outcry,  which  was  the  last  thing  Julia  thought  of  making. 
Indeed  I  have  been  assured  by  some  young  friends  of  mine,  who 
were  assisting  Professor  Olmstead  in  some  observations  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Yale,  that  they  all  remarked  at  the  time,  that  the  stars 
were  winking  at  each  other  very  knowingly ;  and  moreover,  that 
that  good-natured  gentleman,  the  man  in  the  moon,  wore  even  a 
more  smiling  aspect  than  usual.  We  shall  not  go  on  with  the  scene. 
It  opened  with  the  master* s  accustomed  energy  and  earnestness. 
This  much  is  certain,  they  did  not  return  till  near  nine  o*clock ;  a  very 
late  hour,  thought  the  parents,  for  their  only  child  to  be  out  in  the 
night  air ;  and  when  their  steps  were  heard,  they  were  very  slow. 
At  the  gate  the  master  took  his  leave  of  Julia,  who  entered  the 
house  with  a  buoyant  step  and  beaming  countenance,  though  she 
said  she  was  weary  and  would  immediately  retire  —  and  did  so. 

The  next  aflemoon  the  master  came,  avowed  his  love  for  Julia, 
and  asked  their  consent  to  an  immediate  union.  Her  parents,  taken 
by  surprise,  asked  for  some  months*  delay,  but  the  master  could 
brook  no  such  delay.  They  then  appealed  to  Julia,  to  whom  so 
great  a  step  must,  they  were  sure,  require  time  for  thought ;  but  like 
most  young  ladies  similarly  situated,  she  had  been  thinking  a  great 
while  ;  and  though  she  did  not  share  in  the  eagerness  of  the  master, 
and  felt  a  real  shrinking  fi-om  the  consummation  of  her  own  wishes, 
yet  as  most  young  ladies  do,  took  a  very  common-sense  view  of  the 
subject.     '  It  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  it  would  be  wisest  and 
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safest  and  best ;  there  would  be  no  slips  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip ;  she  should  be  settled  for  life,'  and  so  she  reconciled  herself  and 
her  loving  parents  to  the  compliance  of  the  wishes  of  the  master ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  preparations  could  be  made,  they  were  married ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  felt,  perhaps,  more  truly  than  ever  did  Mark  Anthony 
in  the  anns  of  the  fatal  Cleopatra,  that  if  he  had  lost  the  world  he 
was  content  to  lose  it. 

But  soon  the  necessity  of  effort  led  Mr.  Smith  to  the  city  of 
Babylon  the  Less,  leaving  his  beauti^l  wife  with  her  parents  until 
he  could  in  some  way  provide  for  her.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  obtaining  business  in  the  Broadway  of  that  great  city.  Here 
his  tact  and  energy  soon  wrought  wonders,  and  the  store  became  the 
favored  resort  of  the  fashionables  of  that  city.  Fortune  seemed 
ready  to  repay  him  for  the  sacrifices  Ambition  had  made  to  Love. 
His  young  wife  soon  rejoined  him,  and  they  became  at  first  the  happy 
tenants  of  a  small  house  in  L*Esperance-Place. 

The  only  gifl  received  from  her  parents  was  a  large  and  beauti- 
fully-bound family  Bible,  in  which,  on  those  most  interesting  of  all 
leaves  to  a  young  married  couple  in  that  best  of  Books,  and  which 
usually  separate  tibe  old  and  new  Testaments,  under  its  proper  head, 
was  inscribed  in  the  fair  and  flowing  hand  of  her  husband,  the  mar- 
riage of  John  Smith  to  Julia  Jones,  June  20,  18  — .'  This  then  was 
the  sole  library  with  which  Mrs.  Smith  commenced  her  married  life;  ,; 
and  shall  I  tell  the  whole  truth  ]  —  it  was  a  Book  she  never  opened, 
except  to  read  the  entry  already  quoted ;  she  would  then  musingly 
turn  over  to  the  next  page,  and  think  of  the  names  and  the  order 
of  succession  it  would  best  please  her  to  see  filling  up  its  two  blank 
columns  —  blanks,  alas  !  never  to  be  filled. 

At  that  time  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Smith  to  form  any  family  acquaint- 
ances, being  wholly  absorbed  in  business ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  did  not 
desire  the  society  of  such  as  would  have  been  h6r  friends.  She  felt 
her  husband  would  rise  to  affluence,  and  6he  was  willing  to  bide  her 
time.  As  she  had  little  or  no  society,  she  sought  from  such  ^ooks 
as  she  could  obtain,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  circles  into  which  she  hoped  one  day  to  be  admitted. 
But  this  she  found  a  difficult  task :  such  conflicting  presentations  of 
society  led  her  into  mazes  of  difficulty  ;  and  she  was  left  to  herself 
to  find  out  the  true  from  the  false.  Some  authors  she  found  had 
written  d  la  stairs^  whose  scenes  were  of  toecessity  the  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy ;  and  those  Writers  who  were  members  of  the  circles 
they  pictured,  seem  to  delineate  society  as  it  should  he,  rather  than  as 
she  felt  it  wa>s.  Still  however  she  gleaned  some  hints,  and  these  she 
treasured  up ;  and  of  all  things,  sought  to  acquire  that  serenity  of 
features,  so  eminently  possessed  by  Talleyrand,  and  could  almost 
have  been  willing  to  have  had  the  Dutchess  de  Broglie's  test  applied 
to  herself,  could  she  Ibut  have  had  his  powers  of  endurance. 

Thus  while  Mr.  Smith  was  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
his  wife  was  fully  Occupied  in  her  studies  of  80ciet;y.  While  thus 
intensely  occupied,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  lost  their 
yoang  love.     Not  that  they  did  not  love  each  other  as  well  as  most 
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*  ICH  haba  f  erschen  was  (Ich  weiM  dat.)    Ich  nicht  wbrde  f  ef  laubt  baban  anf  ibrar  enftblvof  .' 

TXBTIRAVUa.  TO  OoXJiBXI>»B. 

*I  bave  seen  wbat  I  am  certain  I  would  not  have  believed  on  your  tellinf  .* 

Mrs.  Julia  Smith,  the  ambitious  lady  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  had 
received  the  last  cong^  of  the  last  guest  of  a  very  large  party  of 
those  who  formed  the  self-constituted  aristocracy  of  the  great  city 
of  Babylon  the  Less.  The  varnished  and  conventional  smile*of  so- 
ciety had  vanished  from  her  fair  face,  and  she  stood  in  the  centre  of 
one  of  her  splendid  suite  of  rooms,  gazing  with  an  honest  expres* 
sion  of  wretchedness  at  the  spots  and  puddles  of  spermaceti  which 
had  descended  from  her  numerous  candelabras  and  brackets,  to  the 
great  injury  of  her  rich  carpets  and  damask-covered  sofas  and  chairs, 
and  to  the  utter  ruin  of  many  of  the  fine  dresses  worn  by  her  '  dear 
five  hundred  fashionable  friends.* 

The  party  was  the  result  of  long-matured  plans,  and  was  the  first 
she  had  given  since  Mr.  Smith  had,  at  her  entreaty,  purchased  their 
splendid  house  situated  on  Grosvenor  Square,  of  all  the  neighbor- 
hoods of  Babylon  the  Less,  deemed  the  most  select ;  and  which  had 
been  fitted  up  \f\Xh.  every  luxury,  which  taste  had  suggested  and 
which  money  could  procure.  Her  husband  was  at  the  moment  bow- 
ing out  the  last  of  their  guests,  and  she  dreaded  the  moment  of  their 
meeting.  It  had  been  her  desire  to  rank  with  the  *  upper  ten  thou- 
sand' which  had  led  him  into  all  the  expenditures  and  sacrifices  of 
his  own  tastes  and  simple  habits,  all  of  which  had  the  point  of  cul- 
mination in  this  her  first  party,  and  which  she  had  hoped  would  have 
been  the  bright  apex  of  her  ambition. 

Mr.  Smith  entered  with  a  look  of  utter  disgust  and  weariness  of 
the  position  he  had  been  compelled  to  sustain.  *  Well,  my  dear,  this 
is  the  brilliant  party,  that  was  to  have  been !  I  should  say  it  has  been 
a  splendid  failure,  but  for  the  strange  eclipse,  which  shed  its  disas- 
trous twilight  upon  us  all,  before  your  party  had  but  commenced 
their  supper.* 

*  My  dear,*  replied  the  lady,  in  tones  which  deprecated  his  aneer, 
*  who  would  have  believed  so  many  lamps  could  have  diminished  in 
light  so  rapidly]     They  were  lighted  entirely  too  soon.* 

*  But,*  said  Mr.  Smith  angrily,  *  there  were  your  candles  pouring 
down  streams  of  lava  in  all  directions ;  surely  they  must  have  been 
made  of  lard  instead  of  wax.* 

*  No,  dearest,  the  candles  were  of  the  best  of  spermaceti,  and  such 
as  is  every  where  used,*  replied  Mrs.  Smith. 

*  And  too,*  exclaimed  the  irritated  gentleman,  *  how  infernally  hot 
your  house  has  been!  I  believe  the  de'vil  himself  has  been  heating 
the  furnaces.' 
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'My  dearest  husband,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  '  I  am  distressed  to  see 
you-^o  unhappy.  The  rooms  have  been  overheated.  Patrick,  with 
his  usual  stupidity,  thought  he  must  give  our  guests  a  warm  recep- 
tion, and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  our  mishaps.' 

'  To  have  wasted  your  friends  was  to  be  sure  bad  enough,'  said 
Mr.  Smith,  with  a  most  cruel  sneer,  '  but  to  have  basted  them  with 
spermaceti  was  indeed  to  '  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.' ' 

*  Alas !  my  love,  have  mercy  upon  me !'  cried  out  Mrs.  Smith. 
'  I  am  not  to  blame  :  why  make  me  to  feel  myself  in  fault  1  It  waa 
aU  in  consequence  of  the  mischief  of  those  Misses  Van  Tromp, 
who  went  about  fanning  themselves,  as  if  they  were  dying  for  fresh 
air,  and  begging  those  young  fops  of  theirs  to  draw  down  the  upper 
sashes,  which  of  course  occasioned  a  draught  of  air,  and  set  the 
candles  a-running.  Surely  't  was  no  fault  of  mine ;  and  though  I 
regret  the  injury  done  my  guests,  yet  they  must  have  seen  who  was 
to  blame,  and  that  I  was  the  greatest  sufferer.' 

'  Excepting  myself,  if  you  please,'  said  Mr.  Smith.  *  It  was,  to 
be  sure,  quite  a  scene,  and  was  not  without  its  good  hits ;  and  I 
would  not  have  objected  to  have  been  one  of  the  sufferers  any  where 
else  but  here.' 

*  My  dear,  what  could  have  set  them  all  a-dripping  so  near  the 
same  moment  V  inquired  the  wife. 

*  Why,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  '  the  same  cause  usually  produces  the  same 
effects.  There  was  no  miracle  wrought  to  save  us  this  evening,  and 
80  the  same  current  of  air  which  filled  one  cup  of  your  candelabras 
full,  filled  all ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  have  escaped 
a  hail-storm  as  this  shower  of  grease.  Mont  Morris  came  ilp  to  me 
soon  afler  the  flood  had  subsided,  and  the  sperm  had  cooled,  and 
while  I  was  expressing  my  regret  at  his  misfortunes,  seeing  his 
shoulders  all  white  with  sperm,  and  which  he  bore  with  his  usual 
kindness  and  good  humor,  Mrs.  Vandam  tapped  him  on  the  elbow 
as  she  was  passing,  and  said  with  a  sneering  laugh,  *  My  dear  Gene- 
ral, you  wear  your  epaulets  this  evening.' 

'  Well,  my  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  she  was  well  repaid  foi*  her 
ill  nature ;  for  when  all  seemed  safe,  and  the  servants  had  repaired 
the  mischief  by  new  candles,  one  had  been  overlooked,  and  she  was 
standing  under  it,  when  down  came  a  stream  of  sperm,  spangling 
her  beautiful  dress  with  spots.' 

*  Yes  !*  said  Mr.  Smith  ;  *  and  do  you  know  how  she  repaid  me 
for  the  glance  of  satisfaction  she  doubtless  saw  my  face  must  have 
expressed  ?  She  whispered  to  a  lady  near  me,  and  quite  a  stage 
aside,  it  was  too,  *  I  verily  believe  this  is  a  contrived  affair-  to  com- 
pel us  to  renew  our  dresses  at  his  fine  store.  It  has  the  merit  of 
novelty,  and  I  shall  certainly  patronize  him.' 

*  Alas !  my  dear,  she  is  so  cynical,  do  n't  mind  her.  She  is  but  one 
of  the  many.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  '  but  when  the  many  are  in  a  like  condition, 
they  feel  alike.  And  at  your  supper  too,  I  was  compelled  to  hear 
the  gibes  and  jests  on  all  sides ;  and  among  them  was  that  Cory* 
pheus  of  &8hioii,  as  he  deems  himself  no  doubt,  gazing  down  the 
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tables  as  if  be  were  looking  tbrougb  a  tunnel,  and  turning  to  Mont 
Morris,  exclaimed  in  a  voice  quite  too  loud  for  tbe  sensitiYeness  of 
my  ears  tbis  evening,  '  Tbis  is  truly  a  most  remarkable  specimen  of 
tbe  chair o  oscuro — quite  in  tbe  style  of  Rembrandt !' 

*  Oh  !  Heavens!'  exclaimed  tbe  wife,  in  an  agony  of  feeling, 
*  what  would  I  give  for  lamps  which  never  bum  dim  !* 

*  Let  me  tell  you,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  in  tones  harsh,  cold,  and  so  very 
slow ;  '  till  you  shall  find  them,  I  swear  to  you,  that  tbis  is  the  last 
party  you  shall  ever  give  in  any  house  of  mine.'  And  so  sayine,  he 
bade  her  good  night,  leaving  poor  Mrs.  Smith  seated  on  a  soni  in 
the  utmost  wretchedness.  She  sighed  deeply,  as  she  recalled  the 
scenes  of  the  evening.  All  tbe  disagreeables  which  bad  met  her. 
husband's  eye  and  ear  bad  been  observed  and  heard  by  her,  and  she 
too  had  been  compelled  to  suifer  many  things  of  the  sort;  and  there 
was  not  wanting  a  sprinkling  of  those  *  d  —  d  good-natured  friends,' 
as  Byron  calls  them,  who  never  leave  you  in  ignorance  of  your  mi»- 
fortunes,  and  whose  bland  tones  of  sympathy  convey  the  most  sting- 
ing satire,  and  are  the  severest  of  trials  to  a  lady's  self-possession, 
when  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal  which  had  overwhelmed  Mrs. 
Smith.  After  a  short  time,  she  rose  and  stood  before  one  of  her 
splendid  mirrors,  and  there  contemplated  her  entire  person,  as  &ult- 
less  in  shape  as  in  costume.  And  she  felt  all  was  not  lost.  If  she 
bad  failed  of  tbe  success  she  bad  hoped  for,  yet  it  was  not  an  enHre 
failure.  There  were  some  incidents  which  she  could  recall  wilb 
satisfaction.  She  again  scanned  her  figure,  and  felt  that  if  it  was  not 
faultless,  yet  it  was  attractive,  and  that  its  attractions  bad  been  ac- 
knowledged by  some  whose  approval  was  woith  possessing. 

Her  figure  was  indeed  eminently  graceful ;  her  hair  dark  and 
luxuriant ;  and  her  clustering  curls  beautifully  relieved  the  fairness 
of  ber  skin ;  and  though  her  nose  was  somewhat  too  aquiline,  her 
mouth  and  teeth  were  perfect,  her  tones  musical  and  clear,  and  her 
eyes  were  liquid  and  bright ;  and  least  of  all,  she  knew  their  power, 
and  bow  and  when  to  use  them.  Her  step  and  movements  bad  been 
oflen'  remarked  upon  by  foreigners  and  those  capable  of  judging,  to 
be  eminently  Castilian  ;  and  that  which  she  appreciated  most  oF  all, 
was  the  air  of  repose,  which  was  never  for  a  moment  disturbed, 
though  it  bad  been  so  severely  tried  this  evening.  She  had  seen  the 
impressions  made  by  her  address  on  her  visitors,  and  had  beeii 
encouraged  and  sustained.  Though  she  had  seen  but  little  of  tbe 
society  of  the  circles  she  had  now  gathered  around  ber,  yet  there 
was  nothing  which  would  indicate  any  thing  of  newness  in  her  pre- 
sent position.  She  received  ber  visitors  with  ease  and  (fuietness ; 
there  was  no  attempt  to  play  the^bostess  ;  indeed  she  addressed  her- 
self to  the  self-love  of  such  as  she  sought  to  win,  by  rather  seeming 
to  seek  their  support  than  to  afford  it.  And  especially  was  tbi» 
manifested  toward  those  whom  she  regarded  as  the  true  aristocracy 
of  the  city.  For  though  she  had  heretofore  been  but  a  *  looker-on 
in  Vienna,'  yet  she  had  come  to  tbe  conclusion  that  the  true  arbiters 
of  fashion  were  not  those  who  deemed  themselves  such,  but  they 
were  of  those  old  and  well-established  families  who  combined  the 
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possession  of  wealth  with  high  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and 
whose  sons  and  daughters  were  inspired  with  sentiments  of  respect 
for  the  good  and  the  true,  in  whom  the  real  power  of  society  rested. 

Such  were  Cdlonel  Worth  and  his  lady,  and  their  lovely  daugh-. 
ter  Grace.  In  receiving  this  family  Mrs.  Smith  evinced  that  degree 
of  pleasure  and  her  sense  of  the  honor  thus  conferred,  which  was 
marked  and  effective,  and  of  which  they  felt  the  value  in  contrast 
with  the  Van  Tromps  and  other  vulgar  rich  folks,  who  were,  as 
matters  of  course,  present  at  her  party.  And  when  during  the 
evening  the  satirical  sayings  of  these  groups  of  ill-bred  and  over- 
dressed belles  and  their  beaux  reached  the  ears  of  the  "Worths, 
and  they  were  impelled  by  their  true  politeness  and  truthful  feel- 
ings to  sustain  her  by  their  attentions,  the  look  and  manner  of  Mrs. 
Smith  told  them  of  her  gratitude,  and  of  her  high  appreciation  of 
the  delicacy  and  kindness  which  had  prompted  them  to  pay  her 
these  attentions.  But  especially  was  Mrs.  omith  flattered  by  the 
marked  manners  of  Mr.  Db  Lisle,  a  gentleman  eminent  for  his 
family,  wealth  and  attainments  ;  a  man  rarely  in  society,  which  had 
but  few  attractions  for  him,  and  whose  tastes  led  him  to  the  retire- 
ment of  his  librai-y  and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession.  Indeed  she 
had  not  expected  him,  and  he  had  been  induced  to  come,  from  his 
high  regard  for  the  talents,  industry  and  integrity  which  had  always 
distinguished  Mr.  Smith ;  and  it  was  to  manifest  these  sentiments 
that  he  had,  contrary  to  his  custom,  accepted  Mrs.  Smith's  invita- 
tion. Though  nearly  forty  years  of  age  he  was  still  unmarried,  and 
an  object  of  special  interest  to  ladies  of  a  particular  age  ;  in  fact 
ladies  of  all  ages  felt  themselves  flattered  by  his  attentions.  The 
Vun  Tromps,  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to  him,  had  attempted 
to  be  witty  by  calling  his  attention  to  the  mishaps  their  thoughtless- 
ness, if  not  their  malice,  had  been  the  chief  cause  of  inflicting  on 
the  party. 

Mr.  De  Lisle  listened  very  coolly,  and  showed  his  disapprobation 
by  leaving  them  and  addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Smith,  who  saw  this 
movement  with  the  sincerest  satisfaction.  She  received  Mr.  De  Lisle 
with  quiet  courtesy ;  and  when  he  attempted,  as  he  did  rather  awk- 
wardly, some  commonplace  compliment  on  the  splendor  of  her  sa- 
lons and  of  her  party,  she  looked  her  thanks,  and  at  once  avowed 
her  deep  consciousness  of  the  cause  of  the  merriment  evinced  by 
the  Van  Tromps,  and  expressed  her  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and 
forbearance  of  her  guests  generally.  Her  looks  were  eloquent ; 
and  the  grace  and  melody  of  the  voice  were  not  unfelt ;  and  he 
was  flattered  by  the  frankness  and  confidence  with  which  she  treated 
him.  He^found  he  was  addressing  a  sensible  woman,  whose  fine 
sense  and  admirable  self-possession,  (and  let  it  be  whispered,  whose 
apparent  trustfulness  had  flattered  his  self-love,)  so  charmed  him, 
that  he  retained  his  place  near  her  till  supper  was  announced.  He 
retired  immediately  after  supper ;  but  in  doing  so,  said  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  that  he  should  soon  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  call- 
ing on  her,  when  he  could  gratify  his  own  wishes  without  infringing 
on  the  rights  of  others,  as  he  feared  he  had  done  on  this  evening. 
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Many  of  the  guests  had  expressed  to  each  other  their  admiration 
of  their  charming  hostess,  and  asked  where  did  she  get  mannexB 
so  rarely  attained  in  their  perfection,  even  in  the  circles  in  which 
they  are  best  appreciated. 

Now  Mrs.  Smith  was  bom  in  a  country  village,  and  was  an  only 
child  of  honest  and  industrious  parents,  who  were  possessed  of  a 
fine  farm  in .  She  was  ever  indulged,  and  had  been  edu- 
cated to  dance  and  to  sing  by  those  strolling  amateurs  of  these  city 
accomplishments,  who  come  like  comets  into  the  spheres  of  our 
country  villages,  and  having  starred  it  for  awhile,  depart  never  to 
reappear.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she  had  married  Mr.  Smith,  then 
a  young  man,  who  had  been  teaching  the  village  school  for  si^ 
months,  to  aid  him  in  completing  his  professional  studies.  The 
grace  and  loveliness  of  this  village  Dryad  proved  irresistible ;  and 
yet  he  was  a  man  of  the  most  inflexible  firmness  of  purpose  and 
resolution  of  soul,  which  had  already  surmounted  great  <ufficultie8 
in  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  highest  hopes.  Though  so 
young  and  so  artless,  Julia  was  not  without  an  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  the  power  of  grace,  as  well  as  of  the 

*  infectious  sigh,  the  pleading  look. 

Downcast  and  low,  ia  meek  submission  drost, 
But  full  of  guile  ;' 

if  that  be  guile  which  incites  a  young  girl  to  provoke  the  love  she 
feels  in  the  swellings  of  her  own  bosom. 

The  master  and  the  pupil  soon  became  unconsciously  engaged 
in  a  struggle  of  no  ordinary  strength ;  he  to  overcome  his  desires 
by  his  ambition,  and  she  to  win  him  whom  all  the  girls  of  the  vil- 
lage acknowledged  as  the  handsomest  teacher  they  had  ever  had, 
though  he  was  so  silent  and  so  cold.  He  became  conscious  of  her 
fascination,  but  what  could  he  do  1  There  was  no  Safety  but  in 
flight,  yet  his  poverty  compelled  him  to  remain.  Twice  a-day  did 
this  syren  present  herself  before  him  as  a  scholar,  so  quiet  and  so 
gentle,  and  all  unconscious  of  her  power  over  him — so  thought  the 
master.  ^  Julia  on  her  part  became  conscious  of  her  wish  to  please 
him,  by  the  greater  care  she  took  in  her  dress,  and  in  the  wearing 
of  her  hair  in  rich  tresses,  which  were  beautiful  in  contrast  wiu 
her  white  neck  and  shoulders,  which  now  naturally  became  visible 
as  the  costume  of  winter  was  exchanged  for  that  of  spring  and 
summer.  She  found  too  that  her  pens  required  mending  more  fre- 
quently than  ever  before,  and  that  her  sums  would  not  so  readily 
prove  as  they  had  once  done  ;  indeed  her  difficulties  in  her  studies 
seemed  to  increase,  and  she  became  more  dependent  than  ever  on 
the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

There  were  but  a  few  girls  older  than  herself,  and  the  feelings 
which  distracted  the  master  in  his  studies  did  in  reality  stimulate 
Julia  in  hers,  so  that  she  was  ahead  of  all  others,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  hear  her  recitations  by  herself.  And  how  upequal  was 
the  contest !  The  master,  all  unconscious  of  her  wiles,  and  believing 
that  every  feeling  in  his  heart  was  the  sole  promptings  of  bis  wishes, 
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and  that  all  he  saw  so  attractive  was  the  loveliness  of  girlhood ;  but 
80  it  was,  that  at  last  he  thought  the  pinnacle  of  th^  temple 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  the  temptations  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected. There  sat  this  sweet  girl,  just  ten  feet  from  him,  on  a  little 
bench,  and  at  a  table  apart  by  herself;  she  has  twice  rubbed  out  a 
slate  foil  of  figures,  and  now  a  third  time  she  has  tried  to  do  the 
sum,  and  it  vnll  not  prove ;  she  lays  down  her  pencil — she 
looks  perplexed ;.  her  white  finger  is  running  over  the  lines  on 
the  slate ;  't  is  all  in  vain ;  and  now  at  last  she  looks  up  to  the 
master  with  a  look  full  of  timidity,  helplessness  and  entreaty.  What 
can  he  do  but  go  at  once  to  her  aid  1  The  blush  is  on  her  cheek : 
she  almost  whispers,  so  low  are  the  tones  of  her  voice  :  *  It  won't 
prove  !'  The  sum  was  in  the  rule  of  Double  Position,  The  master 
on  looking  over  it  at  once  discovered  the  error.  Now  when  speak- 
ing to  Julia,  the  thunders  of  the  pedagogue  were  hushed  into  the 
softest  tones  of  his  voice  :  it  was  not  *  You  must  do  this  and  that,' 
but  it  was  *  Are  we  not  wrong  here  V  *  Suppose  we  try  it  so  and 
so  V  On  this  occasion  he  said,  *  My  dear  Julia,  we  must  first  add 
and  then  multiply ;  you  see  you  have  reversed  the  rule.'  The  neck 
of  Julia  even  was  suffused  with  the  warmth  of  her  blushes,  for  it 
was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  used  an  endearing  appellative.  First 
it  had  been  *  Miss  Jones,*  then  *  Miss  Julia  ;*  now  it  was  *  my  dear 
Julia.*  Nor  was  the  master  entirely  unconscious  of  the  bewitching 
inflections  of  her  voice,  as  she  was  going  through  the  verbs,  though 
he  did  not  observe  that  all  her  errors  occurred  in  those  rules  which 
required  the  repetition  of  words,  which  the  spirit  of  mischief  must 
have  de\'ised  and  put  there  for  the  very  purpose  of  enticing  poor 
pedagogues  ;  and  there  were  instants  too  when  her  eye  would  gaze 
upon  him,  as  if  the  rules  in  grammar  were  hid  by  thoughts  which 
lay  behind  them  ;  and  when  she  recovered  herself,  her  beautiful 
eyes  fell  upon  a  bosom  so  lovely,  as  irresistibly  to  carry  the  master's 
heart  along  with  them. 

But  though  these  were  fearful  moments,  they  were  not  the  only 
ones.  While  all  the  boys  and  girls  were  out  at  play  during  the 
hour  of  recess,  there  sat  his  scholar  busy  with  her  slate.  He  would 
walk  up  and  down,  restless,  anxious  to  go  and  seat  himself  beside 
her,  and  yet  determining  he  would  not ;  and  so  he  would  go  to  a 
window  to  look  out  on  the  sports  of  the  children ;  but  the  least 
rustle  of  her  dress,  or  the  creaking  of  her  shoe,  became  to  him 
more  audible  than  the  uproar  of  the  whole  school.  In  spite  of  him- 
self he  must  go  and  see  what  she  was  doing,  and  whether  she  needed 
his  aid,  as  it  must  be  said  she  often  did.  It  was  no  task  to  seat  him- 
self beside  her ;  and  there  lay  her  soft  white  hand  so  innocently  idle, 
that  it  seemed  impossible  not  to  take  it  up  and  to  press  it.  *  Now 
this  is  something  gained,'  thought  the  young  girl,  and  it  was ;  for 
though  she  knew  nothing  of  the  science  of  Mesmerism,  and  had 
never  heard  of  Perkins'  Tractors,  she  felt  that  there  lay  some  secret 
power  in  hands  when  pressed,  and  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  be- 
come inseparable. 

The  little  bench  was  very  long  for  one,  and  rather  short  for  two  ; 
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and  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  the  master,  when 
working  out  her  sums,  to  place  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  his  pupil, 
merely  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  a  sub- 
ject worthy  of  some  scholar  capable  of  mastering  so  occult  a  sub- 
ject, to  determine  whether  the  necessity  of  the  towmure  has  not  its 
final  cause  in  furnishing  the  support  which  is  so  very  convenient 
and  indeed  indispensable  at  sucn  times.  Coleridge  in  his  Table 
Talk  has  said  that  the  final  cause  in  furnishing  man  with  a  nose 
was  to  afford  him  the  pleasure  of  taking  snuif ;  but  I  must  leave 
all  such  questions  to  those  astute  philosophers  who  have  in  all  ages 
delighted  in  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  its  *  Vestiges,*  and 
who  have  written  huge  tomes  on  subjects  which  have  less  to  do 
with  human  happiness  than  either  of  the  subjects  referred  to. 
Whatever  may  be  said  on  the  question  of  the  final  cause,  the  tour- 
nure  has  certainly  a  wonderful  charm,  and  its  cause  and  influence 
lie  in  the  very  depths  of  physiology  and  psychology.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  assertion  m  all  its  verities  we  should  be  compelled 
to  go  into  a  very  long  and  difficult  disquisition ;  but  we  will  ju«t 
hint  at  one  or  two  things.  President  Day,  in  his  work  on  the  Will, 
lays  down  the  plain  proposition  *  that  every  change  implies  an  ade- 
quate cause.*  Now  though  the  modistes  of  Paris  may  not  have 
understood  the  reach  of  tneir  inventions,  nor  the  adequate  cause 
which  was  inducing  this  wonderful  change  in  the  curve  lines  of  a 
lovely  lady,  yet  they  were  conscious  of  an  impelling  necessity  which 
found  its  solution  in  this  inimitable  invention.  We  deem  this  ne- 
cessity to  be  the  desire  to  heighten  female  loveliness.  Now  Miss 
Catharine  Beeciier,  in  a  very  able  article  on  Fatalism,  (Bib.  Rep., 
Oct.  *39,)  says :  *  The  object  of  desire  does  force  and  impel,  as  a 
producing  cause  of  desire.  Men  can  no  more  help  desiring  objects 
of  good  before  their  minds  than  a  wedge  can  help  being  impelled  or 
driven.'  So  long  therefore  as  its  power  is  felt  in  inducing  *  desire' 
in  the  heart  of  man,  the  tournure  will  be  worn  with  increasmg  witch- 
ery, until  men  shall  have  no  more  power  over  their  wills  than  a 
wedge  under  the  blows  of  Hercules.  Another  reason  for  its  perpe- 
tuity is  found  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  finding  the  precise  form 
fitting  to  accomplish  these  ends ;  but  now  our  Julia's  was  what  the 
late  Casiraer  Perrier  so  successfully  maintained  in  the  policy  of 
France,  the  jtuste  milieu^  so  rarely  reached  and  as  difficult  of  due 
adjustment  by  our  fashionables  as  is  a  'judicious  tariff'  by  our  poli- 
ticians. To  return  to  the  master  and  his  pupil :  their  sums  were 
soon  solved  ;  but  there  were  looks  which  remained  unexplained  by 
language,  very  much  to  the  pupil's  unhappiness. 

We  have  all  read  of  the  stupidity  of  the  ostrich  when  pursued, 
but  this  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  one  in  the  condition  of  the 
master.  All  the  school  were  lookers-on,  and  though  he  thought  he 
had  kept  the  secret  of  his  soul  in  its  deepest  recesses,  they  all  knew 
it,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the  courtship,  as  they  called  it,  with 
the  deepest  interest.  The  trees  were  climbed  which  grew  near  the 
achool-house,  by  the  boys ;  and  the  girls  with  the  utmost  stealthi- 
ness  hoisted  up  the  little  children  to  me  windows  to  get  a  peep,  and 
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so  report  the  progress  of  events.  Indeed  the  whole  village  was  in 
a  state  of  intense  excitement  as  to  the  result. 

And  now  May  had  come  in  all  its  beauty,  its  softness  and  its  in- 
spirations, and  the  master  missed  his  scholar  from  her  seat ;  and 
though  the  day  was  bright  and  beautiful,  he  was  restless  and  irrita- 
ble. Nor  did  he  recover  his  sobriety  of  manner  while  the  week 
was  thus  passing,  and  no  Julia  Jones.  He  inquired,  '  Is  Miss 
Jones  ill  V  No  one  had  seen  her ;  no  one  know  any  thing  about 
her.  He  fully  believed  he  should  see  her  at  meeting ;  but  her  seat 
was  unfilled.  Until  now  he  had  restrained  himself  from  ever  calling 
at  her  father's  house  :  this  would  be  changing  their  relations ;  and 
when  all  other  barriers  had  been  prostrated,  this  stood  firm.  And 
Miss  Julia  well  knew  it.  She  knew  his  term  would  end  in  the 
next  month,  arid  something  must  be  done  to  make  him  change  his 
position.  The  master  said,  *  She  must  be  ill  !*  and  it  was  his  duty 
to  go  and  inquire.  Prudence  said  *No!'  but  his  heart  was  light- 
ened as  he  conceded  so  much  to  his  wishes  as  to  say  he  would  go 
after  schooL  He  set  out  so  soon  as  the  school  was  dismissed  ;  and 
yet  he  was  strangely  moved  on  his  way  out  of  the  village  to  the 
farm,  about  a  mile's  distance,  and  sometimes  paused  as  if  to  return. 
But  he  went  on  ;  and  reaching  the  homestead,  he  knocked  at  the 
door,  while  his  heart  was  knocking  at  his  breast-bone ;  and  when 
the  door  opened,  there  stood  Julia,  dressed  in  all  the  attractiveness 
which  book-muslin  can  be  made  to  wear — and  who  has  not  owned 
its  power  1  His  look  spoke  his  joy  and  admiratio^  and  her  smiles 
and  welcome  were  fiill  of  sweetness.  The  parents  received  him 
quietly  and  kindly ;  and  he  talked  with  the  father  while  he  looked 
at  the  daughter,  as  she  sat  attentively  engaged  in  sewing  near  the 
window.  She  looked  as  if  interested  in  all  they  spoke  of,  but  spoke 
not ;  her  tin^  was  not  yet.  The  father  was  a  sensible  man,  and 
glad  to  find  one  with  whom  he  could  converse  on  topics  ranging 
beyond  his  farm ;  the  mother  was  occupied  with  the  supper,  which 
was  excellent,  and  so  admirably  conducted  that  he  felt  quite  at  home' 
among  them. 

It  was  near  seven  when  they  rose  from  the  supper-table.  The 
air  was  soft  and  warm  ;  the  moon,  near  the  full,  was  seen  ascend- 
ing through  the  trees,  and  in  the  west  lay  heaps  of  crimson  clouds. 
Julia,  stepping  out  on  the  green,  pointed  to  a  hill  near  the  house, 
from  which  she  said  she  loved  to  look  at  these  beautiful  sunsets. 
It  was  as  natural  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  master  to  invite  his 
pupil  to  show  him  the  spot.  She  threw  a  slight  shawl  over  her 
arm,  and  with  her  pretty  white  bonnet  held  by  the  strings,  was 
ready  in  a  moment  to  go.  THey  reached  the  hill ;  the  scenery  was 
beautiful ;  but  beyond  was  a  bolder  hill,  and  before  this  was  as- 
cended the  twilight  had  faded  away,  and  the  moon  and  stars  were 
shining.  It  was  certainly  a  very  dangerous  position  to  be  placed 
in,  and  the  master  should  have  thought  of  it  at  the  time ;  but  he 
did  not,  for. he  was  talking  of  the  stars;  the  discoveries  of  Her- 
schel ;  the  nebular  theory  of  La  Place ;  of  the  binary  stars,  and 
stars  with  complementary  light,  and  of  the  glorious  Universe,  which 
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though  so  vast  and  magnificent,  was  yet  all  unconscious  of  its  gran- 
deur ;  *  this,'  said  he,  *  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Soul ;  and  though 
they  (he  and  Julia  !)  were  but  as  atoms  in  its  infinity,  yet  they  comd 
comprehend  the  Creator.*  It  is  certain  he  felt  very  eloquently, 
and  Julia  seemed  as  if  she  had  been  following  his  flight  with  un- 
tiring attention  ;  and  looking  up  to  the  moon,  which  took  the  usual 
liberty  of  casting  her  brightest  beams  into  the  sweet  face  so  fondly 
gazing  upon  her,  and  shedding  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  white 
dress,  which  lo  Aed  as  if  made  of  threads  of  silver,  in  tones  soft  and 
sweet,  she  said  :  '  I  wonder  if  the  beings  who  inhabit  these  worlds 
above  us  are  as  bright  and  beautiful  as  we  picture  them  V 

She  paused ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  with 
his  famous  telescope,  if  he  had  at  that  instant  taken  in  the  range  of 
the  nebulae  in  the  Sword  of  Perseus,  would  not  have  seen  any  diing 
half  so  bright  as  the  face  of  this  lovely  girl.  The  master,  quite  be- 
side himself,  exclaimed,  *  Nothing  in  heaven  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  angel  I  hold  in  my  arms!'  And  following  the  admirable 
rules  given  by  Hamlet  to  the  players,  *  he  suited  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  and  so  o'er-stepped  not  the  modesty 
of  nature.' 

Now  if  any  of  my  fair  readers  should  think  the  modesty  of  Julia 
was  impinged  upon,  and  that  being  alone  on  that  heaven-kissing 
hell  she  cried  out  to  the  stars  for  help,  I  can  assure  them,  that  though 
the  stars  once  fought  in  their  courses  against  Sisera,  and  if  there 
be  any  truth  in  the  theoiy  of  Pythagoras,  caused  sad  discord  in  the 
harmonies  of  hea^n,  they  went  on  smging  and  shining,  undisturbed 
by  any  outcry,  which  was  the  last  thing  Julia  thought  of  making. 
Indeed  I  have  been  assured  by  some  young  friends  of  mine,  who 
were  assisting  Professor  Olmstead  in  some  observations  at  the  Ob- 
servatory of  1  ale,  that  they  all  remarked  at  the  time,  that  the  staiB 
were  winking  at  each  other  very  knowingly ;  and  moreover,  that 
that  good-natured  gentleman,  the  man  in  the  moon,  wore  even  a 
more  smiling  aspect  than  usual.  We  shall  not  go  on  with  the  scene. 
It  opened  with  the  master's  accustomed  energy  and  earnestness. 
This  much  is  certain,  they  did  not  return  till  near  nine  o'clock;  a  very 
late  hour,  thought  the  parents,  for  their  only  child  to  be  out  in  the 
night  air ;  and  when  their  steps  were  heard,  they  were  very  slow. 
At  the  gate  the  master  took  his  leave  of  Julia,  who  entered  the 
house  with  a  buoyant  step  and  beaming  countenance,  though  she 
said  she  was  weary  and  would  immediately  retire  —  and  did  so. 

The  next  aflemoon  the  master  came,  avowed  his  love  for  Julia, 
and  asked  their  consent  to  an  immediate  union.  Her  parents,  taken 
by  surprise,  asked  for  some  months'  delay,  but  the  master  could 
brook  no  such  delay.  They  then  appealed  to  Julia,  to  whom  so 
great  a  step  must,  they  were  sure,  require  time  for  thought ;  but  like 
most  young  ladies  similarly  situated,  she  had  been  thinking  a  great 
while  ;  and  though  she  did  not  share  in  the  eagerness  of  the  master, 
and  felt  a  real  shrinking  from  the  consummation  of  her  own  wishes, 
yet  as  most  young  ladies  do,  took  a  very  common-sense  view  of  the 
subject.     '  It  must  come  sooner  or  later ;  it  would  be  wisest  and 
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safest  and  best ;  there  would  be  no  slips  between  the  cup  and  the 
lip ;  she  should  be  settled  for  life,'  and  so  she  reconciled  herself  and 
her  loving  parents  to  the  compliance  of  the  wishes  of  the  master ; 
and  so  soon  as  the  preparations  could  be  made,  they  were  married ; 
and  Mr.  Smith  felt,  perhaps,  more  truly  than  ever  did  Mark  Anthony 
in  the  arms  of  the  ratal  Cleopatra,  that  if  he  had  lost  the  world  he 
was  content  to  lose  it. 

But  soon  the  necessity  of  effort  led  Mr.  Smith  to  the  city  of 
Babylon  the  Less,  leaving  his  beautiful  wife  with  her  parents  until 
he  could  in  some  way  provide  for  her.  He  was  eminently  success- 
ful in  obtaining  business  in  the  Broadway  of  that  great  city.  Here 
his  tact  and  energy  soon  wrought  wonders,  and  the  store  became  the 
favored  resort  of  the  fashionables  of  that  city.  Fortune  seemed 
ready  to  repay  him  for  the  sacrifices  Ambition  had  made  to  Love. 
His  young  wife  soon  rejoined  him,  and  they  became  at  first  the  happy 
tenants  of  a  small  house  in  L'Esperance-Place. 

The  only  gifl  received  from  her  parents  was  a  large  and  beauti- 
fully-bound family  Bible,  in  which,  on  those  most  interesting  of  all 
leaves  to  a  young  married  couple  in  that  best  of  Books,  and  which 
usually  separate  the  old  and  new  Testaments,  under  its  proper  head, 
was  inscribed  in  the  fair  and  flowing  hand  of  her  husband,  the  mar- 
riage of  John  Smith  to  Julia  Jones,  June  20,  18  — .'  This  then  was 
the  sole  library  with  which  Mrs.  Smith  commenced  her  married  life;  , 
and  shall  I  tell  the  whole  truth  1  —  it  was  a  Book  she  never  opened, 
except  to  read  the  entry  already  quoted ;  she  would  then  musingly 
turn  over  to  the  next  p9.ge,  and  think  of  the  names  and  the  order 
of  succession  it  would  best  please  her  to  see  filling  up  its  two  blank 
columns  —  blanks,  alas  1  never  to  be  filled. 

At  that  time  it  did  not  suit  Mr.  Smith  to  form  any  family  acquaint- 
ances, being  wholly  absorbed  in  business ;  and  Mrs.  Smith  did  not 
desire  the  society  of  such  as  would  have  been  her  friends.  She  felt 
her  husband  would  rise  to  affluence,  iaiid  6he  was  willing  to  bide  her 
time.  As  she  had  little  or  no  society,  she  sought  from  such  ^oks 
as  she  could  obtain,  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  character  and  con- 
duct of  the  circles  into  which  she  hopeS  one  day  to  be  admitted. 
But  this  she  found  a  difficult  task :  such  conflicting  presentations  of 
society  led  her  into  mazes  of  difficulty ;  and  she  was  left  to  herself 
to  find  out  the  true  from  the  false.  Some  authors  she  found  had 
written  cL  la  stairs,  whos6  scenes  were  of  hecessity  the  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy ;  and  those  Writers  who  were  menibers  of  the  circles 
they  pictured,  seem  to  delineate  society  as  it  should  he,  rather  than  as 
she  felt  it  was.  Still  however  she  gleaned  some  hints,  and  these  she 
treasured  up ;  and  of  all  things,  sought  to  acquire  that  serenity  of 
features,  so  eminently  possessed  by  Talleyrand,  and  could  almost 
iiave  been  willing  to  have  had  the  Dutchess  de  Broglie's  test  applied 
to  herself,  could  she  Ibut  have  had  his  powers  of  endurance. 

Thus  while  Mr.  Smith  was  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth, 
his  wife  was  fully  Occupied  in  her  studies  of  society.  While  thus 
intensely  occupied,  all  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  lost  their 
yoang  love.     Not  that  they  did  not  love  each  other  as  well  as  meet 
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married  folks  do,  but  they  knew  not,  (and  how  common  is  the  mis- 
take !)  that  love  cannot  live  on  the  common  courtesies  of  life  and 
the  discharge  of  every-day  duties.  No  child  comes  into  the  world 
with  a  constitution  so  susceptible  to  change  as  Young  Love ;  so 
liable  to  chills  and  fevers,  which  finally  induce  a  fatal  decline.  Their 
Young  Love  did  linger  on,  't  is  true,  and  for  awhile  wore  his  pretty 
looks,  and  his  sweet  smiles  were  renewed  from  time  to  time  for  a 
day  or  two  together ;  but  then  he  was  sadly  neglected,  and  from  want 
of  proper  care  and  nutriment,  was  stone-dead  a  long  time  before 
they,  either  of  them,  found  it  out.  Alas  !  *  'T  is  true,  't  is  pity,  and 
pity  'tis,  't  is  true,'  that 

'Love  breathes  in  the  first  sigh,  and  expires  with  the  first  kin.' 


The  compiler  of  the  *  Wise  Sayings  of  the  Son  of  Syriac'  has  told 
us  (see  Apocrypha,)  that  *  it  is  foolish  to  be  long  in  the  prologue  and 
short  in  the  story.'  Now  I  beg  leave  to  assure  my  readers  that 
though  my  prologue  has  been  so  long,  my  story  shall  not  be  either 
as  long  as  *  Ten  thousand  a  Year*  or  the  *  Wandering  Jew,'  though 
its  length  may  to  some  extent  be  determined  by  the  favor  with  which 
it  shall  be  received. 


EXCELSIOR. 

The  lark  that  from  his  green  nest  springi. 
In  morn's  first  blush  to  bathe  his  wmgs, 
Poised  in  mid  air  exultiug  sings. 

Excelsior! 

Above  the  earth,  like  spirit-eyes. 
The  stars  smile  on  us  from  the  skies. 
And  seem  to  bid  our  thoughts  arise. 
Excelsior ! 

The  eagle  pauses  in  his  flight 
An  instant  on  the  dizzy  height. 
Then  upward  loaiB,  away  from  si^t, 
Excelsior ! 

Thus  we,  through  clouds  of  storm  and  strife, 
.  0*er  passion's  sea  with  danger  rife, 
Press  onward  to  the  gate  of  life. 

Excelsior ! 

When  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  care. 
Our  spirits  struggle  with  despair, 
A  heavenly  voice  breathes  on  the  air, 
Excelsior ! 

And  when  at  last  the  race  is  run, 
The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won, 
Yet  may  we  mount  above  the  sun. 
Excelsior ! 
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ELEGIAC         STANZAS. 

Pauib  by  this  grave !  —  a  gentle  giil  sleeps  here  — 

And  let  us  muse  upon  the  buried  hq>efl 

Whose  thronging  memories  haunt  a  place  like  this. 

It  was  an  April  morning  when  she  sank. 
And  as  a  taper,  that  with  softened  ray 
Has  kept  the  weary  vigil  of  the  night, 
Grows  dim  at  morning  and  goes  out,  so  she, 
Whose  life  had  been  as  gentle  as  the  dew 
That  August  midnight  sheds  upon  her  grave, 
Breathed  her  last  prayer,  and  died ! 

Here  rests  she  now ; 
Upon  this  spot  a  father's  bleeding  heart, 
Strong  in  its  grief,  has  struggled  with  itself. 
To  see  the  cherishM  idol  of  his  hearth 
Wrapt  in  the  dreamless  slumber  of  the  grave. 

A  mother's  trembling  tears  have  wet  this  sod : 
Oh,  check  them  not !     They  are  the  precious  pearls 
AfiectioD  scatters  on  the  hallowed  mould 
That  clasps  a  daughter  in  its  cold  embrace ; 
And  they  are  sacred.    Would  that  when  I  die 
Offerings  like  these  may  fall  upon  my  grave. 
And  bless  me  with  their  voiceless  eloquence ! 

Here  too  the  love  that  springs  in  kindred  hearts, 
Whose  early  prayers  around  one  mother's  knee, 
Are  lisped  to  Heaven,  saw  the  narrow  grave 
Throw  its  cold  shadow  o'er  their  wedded  hopes. 

A  sister's  trusting  love  lies  Vuried  here  ; 
And  when  this  mound  was  made,  the  doating  eye 
That 's  lighted  with  a  brother's  love,  looked  on ; 
But  her  sealed  eyes  saw  not  the  tears  they  shed ! 

*T  is  a  cold  resting  place  for  one  so  young ; 
Yet  from  the  shadowed  gloom  of  this  lone  couch 
She  woke  in  sunshine,  where  the  souls  of  those 
'The  just,'  who  sleep,  *  made  perfect  in  the  Lord,' 
Live  in  the  glowing  pleasures  that '  make  glad 
The  city  of  our  God.' 

Weep  not  for  her. 
For  she  has  trod  the  path  whose  solemn  way 
Des  through  the  narrow  valley  of  the  tomb ; 
And  she  is  blest 

But  turn  we  from  her  grave 
To  the  lone  hearth  where  eyes  were  wet  for  her. 
Weep  for  the  mother  on  whose  throbbing  breast 
A  dying  daughter  drew  her  heavy  breath  ; 
For  her  who,  from  the  bitter  cares  of  life 
Turning  with  deeper  sorrow  to  the  Fast, 
Weeps,  that  so  rude  a  casket  as  the  grave 
Should  hold  the  treasured  dust  of  such  a  gem: 
Weep  with  the  stricken  parent,  m  her  grief. 
For 't  is  an  offering  that  angels  love. 
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To  rive  our  sympathies  to  those  who  grieve ; 
And  it  is  better  that  our  feet  should  turn 
Into  the  halls  of  mourning,  than  to  sit 
Where  wine-fed  Mirth  robs  midnight  of  its  deep. 

The  whisper*d  word,  the  softly-follmg  foot, 
Each  leave  their  gentle  impress  on  the  heart ; 
And  when  we  weep  for  woes  that  others  feel, 
We  scatter  flowers  along  Life's  fitful  path, 
Whose  fragrant  breath  shall  come,  when  we  are  sad, 
And  give  its  sweetness  to  our  hoius  of  care. 


LuMingbwrgk,  Dtctmbtr,  1845. 


THE      WALKING      GENTLEMAN. 


N   C    M  B  V  H      T  W  t 


I  DID  not  expect,  when  I  published  my  preface  to  the  readers 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  so  long  a  time  since  that  perhaps  their  me- 
mory runs  not  back  to  it,  that  so  huge  a  gap  would  intervene  l)etween 
the  promise  and  the  performance.  Perhaps  I  had  better  not  enter 
upon  an  apology,  lest,  before  the  reader  conclude  this  number,  he 
determine  that  I  ought  rather  to  have  excused  myself  for  returning 
at  all,  than  for  not  returning  more  speedily.  He  may  think,  per- 
haps, that  th)3  greatest  favor  a  dull  visiter  can  do  his  host  is,  to  in- 
flict his  presence  upon  him  as  seldom  as  possible; 

In  this  country  and  in  the^e  times,  we  ought  rather  to  think  than 
to  write  or  read ;  or,  if  we  will  read,  we  should  choose,  if  possible, 
that  mental  alitiient  which  will  serve  to  set  us  thinking.  The  tumul- 
tuous weltering  of  all  the  elements  through  which  We  are  advancing 
toward  the  unknown  future  ;  the  chaos  of  new  creeds,  new  faiths 
and  new  philosophies,  out  of  which,  is  to  arise,  if  our  government 
has  vitality  enough  long  to  subsist,  a  fixed  and  permanent  general 
political  faith,  impose  upon  every  earnest  and  sincere  man  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking,  and  of  pondering  long  and  anxiously  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  shall  do  such  work,  ^s  it  is  proper  and  right  for  him 
to  do,  in  order  to  assist  and  benefit  his  country.  The  general  belief 
now  is,  that  no  man  is  working  for  the  country,  or  striving  to  do  some- 
thing toward  her  prosperity,  except  those  who,  in  all  their  variety  of 
orators,  statesmen,  lawmakers  and  demagogues,  are  either  governing 
or  striving  to  govern  her.  Whether  those  who  make  laws  for  us  in 
the  great  council  house  at  Washington,  or  in  the  smaller  ones  in 
each  state  —  those  who  enlighten  the  people  by  traversing  the  coun- 
try and  haranguing  the  multitudes,  and  those  who  preach  to  them 
daily  from  the  editorial  tripods,  upon  the  subject  of  politics — are 
really  doing  any  good  to  the  country,  may  vei*y  well  be  doubted. 
Indeed,  I  have  settled  in  my  own  mind  that  no  man  who  really  de- 
sires to  serve  his  country,  and  to  keep  himself  from  degradation* 
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ought  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  politics  in  any  craft  or  capacity 
whatever.  To  expect  any  thing  for  himself,  his  party  or  his  country^ 
he  must  first  obtain  influence  and  popularity.  As  all  medicine  is 
unpalatable,  and  the  most  approved  drug  bitter  to  the  taste,  so  to 
the  masses  in  all  ages  of  the  world  and  in  all  countries  sound  theo- 
ries of  government  and  political  morality  are  upopular  :  and  there- 
fore, except  in  one  case  out  of  a  thousand,  the  aspirant  for  power 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  good  finds  after  obtaining  power  that  the 
means  which  he  was  compelled  to  use,  have  rendered  it  impossible 
for  him  to  effect  the  good  which  was  at  the  beginning  his  only  ob- 
ject.    The  means  and  the  end  are  bitterly  hostile  one  to  the  other. 

Has  it  not  already  become  the  case,  that*  the  political  orator  or 
writer  produces  no  effect  except  upon  that  portion  of  the  public 
mind  which  follows  his  party  standard  I  1  think  so,  surely.  He  is 
looked  upon  as  the  hired  advocate  of  a  criminal  court,  employed 
and  feed  to  defend  his  own  side  of  the  question  and  malign  his  op- 
ponents. His  very  position  incapacitates  him  from  producing  any" 
impression  upon  the  country  at  large,  or  the  general  public  mind. 
If  one  would  hereafter  work  any  good,  he  must  occupy  the  position^ 
of  a  disinterested  philosopher,  discussing  without  an  eye  to  any  ul- 
timate personal  or  party  benefit,  those  questions  which  really  inter- 
est the  country,  in  a  tone  and  spirit  becoming  a  philosopher  and  not 
a  partisan.  Until  the  intellect  of  the  country  engages  in  this  work, 
withdrawing  from  the  arena  in  which  it  now  grovels,  ignorance  and. 
impudence  will  continue  to  have  more  influence  over  the  public  mind 
than  learning  and  genius.  Lamentable  as  it  may  appear,  and  great 
as  may  be  the  public  outcry  at  the  declaration,  there  are  many 
states  in  this  Union  where  the  intellect  of  the  community  has  not 
the  slightest , share  in  the  government:  where,  in  serious  truth, 
knowledge  and  talents  are  a  positive  disadvantage  to  one  who  de- 
sires tQ  mng  himself  into  the  constant  strife  for  office  and  what  is 
called  honor. 

But  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  and  will  be  in  every  other,  its 
intellect  must  govern  at  last.  All  great  changes  in  the  affairs  and 
conditions  of  nations  have  been  produced,  not  by  that  scum  of  char- 
latans and  demagogues  which,  in  quiet  times  rises  to  and  coagulates 
on  the  surface  of  still  waters ;  not  by  the  haranguers  and  rhetori- 
cians, and  the  political  busy-bodies  who  apparently  govern,  but  by 
the  intellect  of  the  country,  quietly  working  out  great  results  by 
operating  on  the  public  mind.  Unfortunately  the  mass  of  intellect 
in  this  country  is  not  yet  occupied  in  the  proper  work.  It  is  too  fond 
of  the  strife  of  politics. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  ought  to  read  that  which  will  set 
us  thinking.  The  great  and  controlling  thought  of  all  of  us  now 
ought  to  be,  how  we  can  best  serve  our  countrv :  how,  while  so 
many  false  priests  and  lying  prophets  are  deceiving  and  deluding 
the  people,  preaching  monstrous  heresies  and  strange  misshapen 
creeds,  we  can  best  counteract  their  influence  and  apply  the  anti- 
dote tolhe  poison  they  are  disseminating.  To  serve  our  country 
well  is  tne  highest  of  all  earthly  duties,  except  one,  for  in  doing  so 
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we  serve  ourselves  and  our  posterity.  *  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  par 
triamori;*  but  though  not  so  glorious,  it  is  every  whit  as  honorable 
by  speech  and  pen  to  inculcate  lessons  which  tend  to  perpetuate 
correct  principles  and  advance  the  cause  of  moral  and  political 
truth.  But  this  is  not  to  be  done  by  flinging  ourselves  into  the  bit- 
ter and  vindictive  warfare  of  politics.  A  hostile  division  upon  the 
battle-field  may  put  to  the  rout  the  opposing  force,  and  discomfit 
their  art*ay ;  but  by  bayonet  and  sabre  to  convince  them  that  their 
theories  and  principles  are  erroneous,  is  not,  I  think,  quite  so  easy. 
The  philosopher  who  can  sway  a  nation  from  his  closet,  with  sword 
and  pistol  could  hardly  convince,  nay,  would  probably  in  fair  fight 
be  overcome  by  a  solitary  bow. 

These  reflections  are  due  to  a  page  or  two  of  Montaigne,  which 
half  an  hour  since  I  was  feasting  on.  If  the  reader  has  as  hearty, 
a  love  for  the  garrulous  old  Frenchman  as  I,  he  will  thank  me  for 
quoting  from  him.  He  says,  in  his  chapter  *  On  Managing  One's 
Will:'  • 

*  Men  let  themselves  out  to  hire ;  their  faculties  are  not  for  them- 
selves, but  to  be  employed  for  those  to  whom  they  have  enslaved 
themselves  ;  their  hirers  are  in  their  houses,  not  themselves.  This 
common  humor  pleases  not  me.  We  must  be  thrifty  of  the  liberty 
of  our  souls,  and  never  let  them  out  but  up^n  just  occasions,  which 
are  very  few,  if  we  judge  aright.  •  •  •  No  one  distributes  his  money 
to  others,  but  every  one  distributes  his  time  and  his  life.  There  is 
nothing  of  which  we  are  so  prodigal  as  of  these  two  things,  of  which 
to  be  thrifty  would  be  both  commendable  and  useful.  •  •  •  I  can- 
not engage  myself  so  deep  and  so  entire  ;  when  my  will  gives  me 
to  a  party,  *t  is  not  with  so  violent  an  obligation  that  my  judgment 
is  infected  with  it.  In  the  present  broils  of  this  kingdom,  ray  inte- 
rest in  the  one  side  has  not  made  me  forget  either  the  laudable  quali- 
ties of  some  of  our  adversaries,  nor  those  that  are  reproachable  in 
my  own  party.  People  generally  adore  all  of  their  own  side  ;  for 
my  own  part  I  do  not  so  much  as  excuse  most  things  in  those  of 
mine  ;  a  good  book  has  never  the  worse  grace  for  being  written 
against  me.  The  knot  of  the  controversy  excejpted,  I  have  always 
kept  myself  in  equanimity  and  pure  indifference.  Neque  extra  ne- 
cessitates belli prfscipuum  odium  gero  :  and  have  no  express  hatred  be^ 
yond  the  necessity  of  war,'  for  which  I  am  pleased  with  myself,  and 
the  more  because  I  see  others  commonly  foil  in  the  contrary  way. 
Such  as  extend  their  anger!  and  hatred  beyond  the  dispute  in  ques- 
tion, as  most  men  do,  show  that  they  spring  from  some  other  occa- 
sion and  particular  cause  ;  like  one  who,  being  cured  of  an  ulcer, 
has  yet  a  fever  remaining,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ulcer  had 
another  more  concealed  beginning.  It  is  because  they  are  not  con- 
cerned in  the  common  cause,  because  that  is  wounding  to  the 
state  and  common  interest,  but  are  nettled  by  reason  of  their  pri- 
vate and  particular  concern  :  this  is  why  they  are  so  especially  ani- 
mated beyond  justice  and  public  reason :  Non  tarn  omnia  univerH^ 
guam  ea  qua  ad  quemque  pertinerent,  singuli  carpebant :  *  Ev^ry  one 
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was  not  so  much  angry  against  things  in  general  as  against  those 
that  particularly  concerned  himself/ 

That  the  bitterness  of  our  political  warfare  is  an  unmitigated  evil, 
few  reflecting  men  will  deny.  That  nine-tenths  of  the  questions  in- 
volved are  hardly  worth  disputing  about,  most  men  will  be  ready 
to  admit.  And  that  the  method  in  which  the  war  is  carried  on,  the 
unworthy  and  degrading  means  used  by  most  of  the  combatants  on 
every  side  to  insure  success,  afflict  the  country  far  more  in  reality 
than  could  the  establishment  of  the  very  worst  of  all  curtrent  theo- 
ries, or  the  most  injurious  of  all  disputed  courses  of  policy,  I  am 
equally  sure. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  will  come,  and  that  right  shortly, 
when  the  intellect  and  talent  of  the  country,  instead  of  struggling 
for  popularity  and  office,  will  make  it  their  aim  to  teach  and  instruct 
the  people  ;  leaving  the  contemptible  and  degrading  strife  of  poli- 
tics to  that  tribe  of  demagogues  and  haranguers  to  whom  it  is  most 
suitable,  and  who  in  times  of  general  quiet  must  ever  prevail  against 
and  overcome  knowledge,  learning,  eloquence  and  virtue,  so  long 
as  knowledge,  learning,  eloquence  and  virtue  have  their  proper 
vantage  ground,  and  descend  into,  the  arena  where  ignorance,  pre- 
judice and  passion  are  the  judges  to  decide  between  the  combatants; 
where  success  is  no  mark  of  merit,  and  where  one  can  hardly  keep 
the  wings  of  his  soul  from  bein^  blackened  and  stained  by  the  foul 
and  polluted  atmosphere.  It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  the  repub- 
lic when  men  of  intellect  and  lovers  of  literature  assume  their  pro- 
per character  as  teachers,  and  no  longer  *let  themselves  out  to  hire,* 
as  mere  fractions  of  a  political  brigade,  without  will  or  volition  of 
their  own.- 

If  one  had  spent  many  years  among  the  jungles  of  Hindostan 
and  the  sands  of  Africa,  and  become  familiar  with  the  habits  of 
those  varieties  of  the  cat  tribe  that  hunt  there  for  their  prey,  he 
would  hardly  believe  in  the  sanity  of  his  neighbor,  who,  entering  a 
vast  menagerie  of  these  his  old  acquaintances,  and  letting  them  loose 
with  due  deliberation,  should  coolly  proceed  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  provoke  and  exasperate  them,  perhaps  even  to  the  supreme 
folly  of  tempting  their  innate  appetite  for  blood  by  the  exhibition  of 
lumps  of  raw  and  quivering  flesh.  How  much  less  insane  is  he, 
who,  taught  by  history  how  fierce,  implacable  and  relentless  are  hu- 
man passions  once  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  daily  occupies  him- 
self with  inflaming  those  passions  in  a  whole  community  1  One 
would  suppose  that  they  thought  human  nature  no  longer  the  same. 
A  hundred  thousand  demagogues  throughout  the  land,  and  a  thou- 
sand presses  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  daily  occupy  themselves, 
not  in  soothing  the  public  mind,  not  in  teaching  charity,  kindness, 
forbearance  and  generosity,  but  in  preaching  intolerance,  suspicion 
and  hatred ;  in  representing  every  political  opponent  as  dishonest 
and  corrupt,  and  in  preparing  their  followers  for  an  unconscious 
appetite  and  desire  for  a  civil  war.  How  long  can  this  be  done 
with  safety  ?  How  long  can  the  winds  vex  the  Atlantic  before  the 
devouring  waves  become  ungovernable  ] 
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These  things  are  at  least  worthy  to  be  thought  of,  and  so  I  submit 
them  to  the  consideration  of  my  readers. 


There  are  but  two  things  for  which  I,  who  live  on  the  sunset  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  envy  you,  my  beloved  Knickerbocker,  and  those 
others  of  taste  and  leisure  who  walk  Broadway.  These  two  are 
books  and  music.  In  the  little  out-of-the-way  village  where  I  vege- 
tate, the  arrival  of  a  rare  book  is  like  the  coming  into  port  of  a  nch 
argosy  to  its  owner.  With  what  delight,  when  by  careful  saving  I 
have  enabled  myself  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  some  rare  old  au- 
thor, rich  in  noble  thoughts,  and  worthily  imprinted  by  Moxon  or 
some  equally  illustrious  typographer,  (lineal  descendants  of  Aldus,) 
do  I  open  the  priceless  package  ;  and  after  an  hour  spent  in  turn- 
ing the  leaves,  feasting  the  eyes  alone,  as  one  feasts  them  at  the  eyes 
of  a  lovely  woman,  without  caring  to  read  more  than  here  and  there 
a  lihe,  at  length,  the  first  ecstacy  over,  gaze  into  the  soul,  and  enters 
into  intimate  conversation  with  the  writer  as  with  an  old  friend. 
Truly,  as  Bacon  says,  *  Books,  like  great  ships,  pass  over  the  seas 
of  time  and  bring  down  to  us  the  wealth  of  past  ages.  And  it  irks 
me,  that  while  they  come  to  me  only  rarely  and  at  long  intervals,  to 
you,  'dwellers  in  Araby  the  blest,'  they  crowd  in  flocks,  generously 
offering  themselves  to  be  read,  whether  you  have  or  no  the  means 
of  buying.  Unchristian  as  the  feeling  is,  I  cannot  help  it.  I  linger 
long  over  the  bulletins  of  your  booksellers,  and  almost  hate  the  edi- 
tors —  lucky  dogs  !  —  who  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  new  publica- 
tions. Not  that  I  am  entirely  poor  in  the  way  of  books.  For  them 
I  will  freely  expend  my  little  means.  Bacon,  Shakspeare  and  Ben 
Johnson,  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Froissart 
and  Monstrelet,  Massenger,  Ford,  Middleton,  and  others  of  the  glo- 
rious old  demi-gods,  in  all  the  beauty  of  London  type  grace  my 
shelves.  Montaigne  smiles  philosophically  on  Rabelais ;  and  of  the 
modems  a  few  honor  me  with  their  companionship.  Some  time 
since  I  luckily  laid  hands  on  a  London  copy  of  Leigh  Hunt,  and 
one  of  Croly ;  but  wo  is  me !  the  former  I  loaned  to  an  unlucky 
friend  who  lost  it  on  a  steam-boat,  and  has  never  since  forgiven  him- 
self. I  comfort  myself  with  the  belief  that  the  purloiner  will,  for 
that  iniquity,  be  driven  farther  downward  when  he  reaches  the  gate 
of  purgatory.  But  on  this  theme  of  books  and  'book's  clotlung' 
more  anon. 


HEXAMETER  AND   PENTAMETER. 

AK     C  PI  ORAM. 

Drowned  in  the  thunderipg  sounds  of  the  organ's  deep  diapasoii» 
We  cannot  hear  the  low  song,  sung  by  the  humble  of  heart 

Soon  are  the  loud  tones  mute,  ail  dying  away  in  the  distance* 
While  the  low  song  of  the  heart  pieioes  the  portal  of  heavMi. 
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THE        SHADED        FLOWER. 


BT    nUBAM     FIHOAn. 


From  a  dark  clond^s  breast  a  rain-drop  fell, 

In  a  grateful  sommer  shower  ; 
Throagh  the  tangled  leaves  of  a  vine-dad  dell, 
Till  it  rested  at  last  in  the  opening  bell 

Of  a  little  shaded  flower. 

Then  the  sun  looked  forth,  and  his  glad'ning  beam 

Soon  drank  the  shower-dew  up  ; 
He  smiled  on  the  mountain,  the  valley  and  stream, 
But  he  did  not  kiss  with  his  warm,  bright  gleam 

The  drop  in  the  blossom's  cup. 

<  How  sad  is  my  fate  !'  the  floweret  sighed. 

With  the  glittering  weight  oppress'd ; 

<  My  sisters  smile  in  their  graceful  pride. 
While  I  am  condemned  this  load  to  hide 

Within  my  trembling  breast !' 

Then  she  bowed  her  head  on  her  fragile  stem, 
And  slept  through  the  long  still  ni^t ; 

But  when  she  awoke,  the  prisoned  gem 

Shone  like  a  glorious  diadem 
As  it  flashed  in  the  morning  light ! 

-  The  scorching  sun  at  the  noontide  hour 

Looked  down  on  the  blossoms  gay. 
They  drooped  and  paled  'neath  his  withering  powerr 
All  save  the  little  shaded  flower. 

And  she  quailed  not  beneath  his  ray. 

Then  to  glisten  afar  in  the  rainbow's  dye, 

He  bade  the  drop  depart ; 
But  the  flower  looked  up  with  a  trusting  eye  — 
Though  the  dew  no  more  in  her  breast  might  lie» 

It  had  freshened  the  life  at  her  heart 


And  is  it  not  thus  in  adversity's  hour, 

When  the  soul  is  with  grief  oppress'd, 
Our  spirits  droop  'neath  misfortune's  power, 
And  we  nurse  like  the  little  shaded  flower 
A  sorrow  in  the  breast  ? 

And  may  we  not  hope,  when  our  grief  is  fled, 

That  a  stronger  faith  will  be  given  ? 
And  the  tears  which  our  blu:den6d  hearts  have  shed 
Shall  form,  when  the  night  of  gloom  is  sped, 

A  rainbow  of  hope  in  heaven  7 
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T  E  T  E-A-T  ETE     AT     HEIDELBERG. 


BT     AN     A1IKRICA.K    TRATHMKH. 


In  the  summer  of  184  -,  I  accompanied  a  party  of  friends  to 
Heidelberg  Castle.  It  was  one  of  tnose  bland,  genial  days  that 
penetrate  to  the  very  soul,  awakening  the  love  of  £e  beautiml,  and 
arousing  all  that  is  noble  and  generous  in  the  human  heart.  After 
a  drive  through  the  finest  portion  of  the  country,  we  left  our  caliche 
at  the  inn,  and  mounting  each  a  donkey  that  stood  by  the  door, 
gorgeously  caparisoned,  were  soon  windmg  up  the  steep  acclivity 
on  which  the  castle  stood.  We  visited  every  nook  of  the  venerable 
ruin,  and  sauntered  through  the  green  alleys,  until,  fatigued  in  body 
and  mind,  my  companions  rested  under  the  trees  in  the  English 
Garden. 

Leaving  them  to  their  meditations,  I  strolled  along  amid  the  ruins, 
and  climbing  a  lofty  hillock  formed  of  flowering  soil  and  rubbish,  I 
found  myself  in  the  third  story  of  a  dilapidated  tower  which  joined 
the  fi-ont  wall  of  the  English  palace.  Root  and  floors  had  fallen :  three 
^  saplings  twisted  their  trunks  in  a  strong  embrace  on  the  summit  of 
the  hillock,  and  flung  a  banner  of  green  leaves  over  the  cracked  and 
decaying  walls.  As  I  leaned  through  a  narrow  loop-hole,  I  had  a 
ffood  view  of  the  palace  wall,  which,  built  in  the  style  most  admired 
during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  was  redundant  with  ornaments. 
The  niches  between  the  windows  were  highly  sculptured,  but  the 
statues  which  had  filled  them  were  gone.  As  I  looked  on  this  waste 
of  expenditure,  and  thought  of  the  last  hours  of  her  in  honor  of  whom 
it  was  raised,  a  crowd  of  sad  comparisons  pressed  on  my  mind.  I 
sighed.  Was  it  the  wind  moaning  amid  the  tall  weeds,  or  was  my 
sigh  echoed  by  another  mournful  muser  1  I  searched  the  spot,  but 
no  human  thing  was  near  me.  A  slight  cough,  proceeding  from  the 
angle  formed  by  the  tower  and  wall,  caused  me  to  turn  quickly,  and 
after  gazing  some  moments  into  the  deep  shadow,  I  espied  a  little 
figure  in  a  niche,  partially  shaded  by  ivy.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  I  saw  him,  he  slightly  bowed,  without  attempting  to  lift  his  hat 
from  his  head.  I  returned  his  salute  with  reverence,  although  his 
grotesque  appearance  tempted  me  to  smile.  He  was  clad  in  the 
enormous  breeches,  full  run,  and  hija^h  peaked  hat  in  vogue  some 
centuries  ago.  The  French,  who  had  destroyed  his  mates,  were  less 
cruel  to  him  than  the  elements,  which  had  disfigured  his  person  and 
battered  his  features  into  utter  deformity.  There  was  a  rueful  ex- 
pression in  his  countenance  which  elicited  my  sympathy ;  and  per- 
ceiving symptoms  of  sociability  about  him,  I  placed  myself  m  a 
listening  attitude. 

*  Sad  times,  young  lady  !*  exclaimed  he,  in  a  wheezing  voice,  and 
with  an  idiom  which  must  be  modernized  to  make  it  intelligible ;  '  ah ! 
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well-a-day !  I  often  wish  myself  in  England  again,  lying  in  my  old 
master's  shop,  and  listening  to  the  gibes  and  jeers  of  the  gallant 
gentlemen  who  used  to  lounge  there.  When  I  heard  you  talking  to 
yourself  just  now,  my  head  throbbed,  for  said  I  to  myself,  *  She  is 
from  my  own  country.*     How  did  you  leave  my  country  folk  V 

*  I  beg  pardon,'  I  replied ;  *  I  am  from  America.' 

*  America !  from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  colony,  I  suppose  1  I 
shall  never  forget  his  half  suffocating  me  with  tobacco  smoke  the 
day  he  came  to  the  shop  to  look  at  the  ornaments  His  Majesty  had 
ordered  for  this  unfortunate  palace,  which  was  grand  enough  then. 
How  is  the  gallant  gentleman  V 

*  Pretty  well,  I  believe,'  quoth  I,  for  I  could  not  pain  the  little  fel- 
low by  making  him  aware  of  the  lapse  of  time. 

*  Some  people  said  the  king  hated  him  ;  others,  that  he  was  about 
to  send  him  on  an  embassy ;  but  then  again  it  was  whispered  he 
was  jealous  because  Sir  Walter  wrote  better  verses.  I  was  brought 
to  this  country  about  that  time,  and  never  heard  how  it  ended.  Did 
His  Majesty  send  him  V 

*  He  despatched  him  some  time  ago.' 

'  Ah,  that  was  just.     A  better  man  than  Sir  Walter  never  trod  in 
sandals.     To  what  court  was  it  V 
'  Eden.' 

*  Eden  !  I  never  heard  of  it.  King  Jamie  was  always  finding 
out  strange  places.  He  was  bookish,  too.  *  First  of  England  and 
first  in  every  thing,'  as  one  of  his  courtiers  told  him  in  my  hearing. 
1  well  remember  the  day.  He  came  to  my  master's  shop  to  see  the 
ornaments  he  had  ordered  for  his  daughter's  palace,  and  a  lovelier 
lady  than  the  Princess  Elizabeth  never  breathed.  When  the  king 
came  near  the  spot  where  I  was  lying,  he  read  aloud  his  name  on 
the  box  in  which  I  was  to  be  packed.  Then  it  was  that  the  courtier 
slipped  in  his  little  bit  of  flattery.  *Hout  mon  !'  cried  the  king ; 
*  then  I  must  be  the  first  in  wickedness.'  A  shrewd  man  was  His 
Majesty.  He  was  very  particular  too  about  the  sculptures.  *  This 
little  fellow,*  said  he,  *  resembles  my  son  the  Elector,  and  will  look 
bravely  on  his  palace  wall.*  That  was  a  proud  day  for  me.  I  am 
sadly  altered  now.  Last  week  I  saw  myself  in  a  pool  in  yon  breach, 
and  was  fain  to  hide  my  head  in  this  ivy.  I  was  glad  when  the  sun 
dried  up  the  water,  for  I  dared  not  look  that  way  for  some  time.' 

Here  the  figure  paused,  and  a  rough  breeze  passing  that  moment, 
whisked  in  behind  him,  and  nearly  shook  him  from  his  pedestal. 
He  looked  appealingly  at  me  :  *  If  I  had  not  stood  my  gi'ound  pretty 
well,'  said  he,  *  I  should  have  been  down  long  ago  with  the  rest  of 
them.' 

*  That  was  what  I  was  just  thinking,'  said  I :  *  you  must  have  had 
many  a  skaking.' 

'  You  may  well  say  it !  What  with  sacking  and  storms,  firing 
and  tempests,  I  have  had  agitating  times  enough.  Save  my  pipe> 
which  Sir  Walter  suggested,  and  which  a  swallow  had  the  impu- 
dence to  build  on  and  break,  I  am  as  snug  outwardly  as  ever 
I  was ;  but  inwardly  I  am  quite  a  wreck,  for  the  froet  last  autumn 
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struck  through  to  my  heart.  You  smile,  but  I  have  one.  Ah ! 
that  reminds  me  of  the  Electress,  who  stood  by  while  they  took 
me  out  of  the  box.  She  was  speaking  of  Lord  Buckinohaii  : 
*He  has  no  more  heart  than  that  statue/  said  she.  There  she 
was  mistaken ;  the  statue  had  a  heart,  and  it  scorned  the  compari- 
son. Poor  thing !  when  I  look  down  into  her  garden,  where  she 
loved  to  linger  with  her  beautiful  children  around  her,  and  see 
how  the  trees  want  clipping,  and  the  grass-plats  trimming,  it  really 
seems  as  if  I  should  fall  from  my  pedestal  with  grief.  I,  who  was 
so  proud  and  so  happy  to  keep  watch  on  her  palace  wall,  that  made 
me  forget  I  was  in  a  foreign  land,  it  looked  so  like  the  buildings  in 
my  own !  Even  now,  stranger,  although  at  times  I  repine  for  my 
own  native  place,  I  am  still  proud  to  guard  these  rains.  Do  you 
know  what  has  become  of  my  poor  mistress  V 

*  She  is  dead.* 

'  I  knew  it !'  he  replied.     '  A  villain  once  said  in  my  hearing  that 

she  was  begging  her  bread  in  Holland.    I  knew  it  was  false,  for ' 

(here  he  lowered  his  voice)  I  have  seen  her  wraith !  Yes  thin  as 
the  mist  on  yonder  hill,  I  saw  her  standing  there,  and  wringing  her 
transparent  hands ;  on  the  very  spot  where  you  are  now,  for  her 
tiring-room  was  there.  It  was  there  I  saw  her,  when  she  proudly 
urged  the  Elector  to  grasp  the  Bohemian  diadem  held  out  to  him. 
In  vain  he  declared  it  would  bring  destruction  on  their  devoted  heads. 
Whoever  knew  a  Stuart  to  listen  to  reason  1  When  next  I  saw 
her,  she  was  flying  across  the  park  at  midnight,  clad  in  her  night- 
robes.  She  turned  and  paused  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  of  her 
pleasant  home.  The  moon  shone  full  on  her  face ;  it  was  pale  and 
sad,  and  wet  with  tears.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  her  wraith 
stood  by  that  loop-hole.  *0h  cruel  ambition!'  she  cried.  Her 
voice  went  through  me,  and  I  groaned.  She  looked  at  me  a  moment 
and  vanished,  just  as  the  town-clock  struck  four ;  but  she  knew  then 
that  the  statue  had  a  heart.' 

Ho  paused  and  trembled  so  violently  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
him  on  his  pedestal.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little,  I  remarked, 
by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  that  he  must  have  beheld 
many  interesting  scenes  since  he  had  been  lodged  there. 

*  My  seeing  days  are  nearly  over,*  he  replied,  sorrowfully.  '  In 
by- gone  times  I  have  witnessed  from  this  nook  more  strange  scenes 
than  would  fill  as  large  a  book  as  King  Jamie  ever  wrote.  Since 
the  castle  was  bombarded  by  the  French  I  have  been  almost  blind ; 
and  no  wonder,  considering  the  quantity  of  smoke  the  wind  blew 
right  into  my  eyes.  Such  a  dazzling  sun  too  as  we  have  here  I  . 
Why,  I  well  remember  lying  six  weeks  in  the  stone  yard  at  London 
without  seeing  an  inch  of  him.  If  it  was  not  for  this  ivy,  I  should 
have  been  totally  blind  ere  now.  It  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
travel  about !  Here  I  have  been  stuck  up  many  a  day,  and  every 
saucy  breeze  that  passes  along  gives  me  a  brush.  My  limbs  are  so 
rheumatic  I  cannot  sleep  o*  nights,  and  my  throat  is  so  sore  that 
my  voice  can  hardly  slip  through  the  swelling.  Before  the  roof  fell, 
the  eaves  kept  me  quite  warm  and  tight    I  loved  to  see  the  swal- 
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lows  wheeling  around,  and  building  their  nesta.  Their  twittering 
was  as  pleasant  as  children's  voices.  They  respected  me,  and  never 
so  much  as  brushed  me  with  the  tips  of  their  wings.  They  went 
out  with  the  family,  and  a  race  as  saucy  as  the  French  succeeded,  and 
sometimes  lodge  in  this  ivy.  They  think  no  more  of  alighting  on 
my  head,  or  the  end  of  my  nosfe,  than  as  if  I  was  so  much  rubbish.' 

*  It  must  be  very  annoying,*  said  I,  in  a  consoling  voice. 
'Annoying!  —  rather,  I  should  think!     I  should  be  very  much 

surprised  to  hear  any  one  say  it  was  not.  Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
should  feel  somewhat  lonely  without  them.  They  do  not  scream 
like  the  owls,  nor  flap  against  me  like  the  bats.' 

*  I  should  think  there  were  very  many  of  the  latter  in  your  neigh- 
borhood.    There  are  plenty  of  hiding-places  for  them.' 

*  I  never  knew  of  a  great  house  without  them,'  he  replied,  with 
dignity.  They  are  always  as  numerous  as  hangers-on,  and  much 
more  peaceable.  Although  it  is  not  agreeable  to  have  them  come 
blundering  against  me  now  and  then,  yet  since  I  have  been  half- 
blind  myself,  I  have  been  able  to  forgive  them.  I  found  them  here 
when  I  came,  and  they  still  cling  to  the  old  place.  They  were  not 
driven  away  by  the  smoke  and  noise  the  French  made,  although 
they  were  sorely  frightened.  My  lord,  the  Elector  loved  the  bats, 
and  would  not  have  them  molested.  I  saw  him  one  day  standing 
below,  and  pointing  out  whole  coveys  of  them  to  his  children. 

*  I  have  heard  he  was  a  fond  father.' 

*  Ay  fond  enough.  He  little  thought,  that  day,  that  I  would  stand 
here  to  speak  of  the  desolation  of  his  house  to  a  stranger  from 
across  the  sea.  Three  flags  were  waving  where  those  green  boughs 
shade  the  battlements.  When  their  father  had  done  speaking,  the 
Electress  explained  the  emblems  on  her  country's  banner  to  her  dar- 
ling boy.  Prince  Rupert,  and  bade  him  look  well  to  it  that  he  placed 
no  stain  upon  its  ample  folds.     She  ^as  a  woman  with  a  lion  heart.' 

*  Very  unlike  her  father,'  said  I.  *  Her  third  son.  Prince  Rupert, 
inherited  her  spirit,  and  fought  like  a  tiger  under  that  banner.* 

*  1  doubt  it  not.  I  remember  the  lad  well.  He  had  ever  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  and  war  was  his  profession.  I  bear  him  no  ill  will, 
although  he  once  made  me  the  mark  of  his  rifle.  The  ball  came 
whizzing  past,  and  knocked  ofl*  some  of  the  plaster  above  my  head. 
Before  he  could  try  his  skill  again,  his  tutor  checked  his  hand.  He 
was  a  sweet,  generous  boy,  but  I  loved  his  elder  brother.  He  often 
sat  just  under  me,  on  a  green  bank,  reading  aloud  some  of  Sir 
Walter's  madrigals.  His  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music  as 
the  summer  breeze  wafl:ed  it  to  my  ear.  Often  had  I  heard  the  young 
cavaliers  sing  them  as  they  passed  my  master's  shop,  for  Sir  Walter's 
verses  were  in  every  man's  mouth.  The  young  prince  would  pore 
over  them  until  twilight  deepened  around  him,  and  the  letters  faded 
from  his  sight.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  the  window-sill  by  me 
and  chaunt  some  of  those  pleasant  ditties  written  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Chastelet  for  the  beautifiil  Queen  of  Scots.  I  miss  the  fair- 
haired  boy  sadly ;  I  fear  me  he  is  in  trouble,  or  he  would  have  been 
here  before  now,  and  raised  up  these  old  walls  until  the  caatle  looked 
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worthy  of  his  family.  Yet  I  hope  on,  although  things  grow  worse 
and  worse.  One  glance  of  his  bonnie  eye,  or  a  note  of  bis  winsome 
voice,  would  repay  me  for  lone  hours  of  lonely  watching.' 

*  He  will  never  return  !*  said  I,  mournfully ;  *  for  I  was  touched 
by  this  reminiscence  of  the  homeless  heir  of  Heidelberg. 

'  When  the  sun  rose  and  set  day  afler  day,  and  I  saw  the  grass 
growing  taller  above  the  ruins,  while  strangers  roamed  and  frolicked 
in  the  home  of  my  mistress,  my  heart  misgave  me  that  my  bright- 
haired  boy  would  never  return  to  carol  away  the  day  under  the 
green  boughs.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  lady,  to  wait  Uius  day  after  day  for 
those  we  love,  without  one  kind  voice  to  tell  us  of  their  fate,  or  to 
remove  the  heavy  weight  of  suspense  from  an  aching  heart.  Sadder 
still  it  is  to  see  the  worm  crawling  where  once  their  cherished  forms 
have  mpved,  and  to  hear  the  owlet  hooting  where  their  pleasant 
voices  rang.  Alas !  when  I  look  on  yonder  saplings  growing  on  the 
very  spot  where  my  mistress  used  to  sit  with  her  maidens  at  their 
embroidering  frames,  the  sun  looks  black  to  me,  and  I  could  bless 
the  hand  that  would  hurl  me  from  my  pedestal.  Yet  when  I  see 
careless  strangers  ranging  here,  and  listen  to  them  as  they  speak  of 
those  who  never  will  return,  I  glory  that  I  live  to  feel  that  one  heart 
beats  for  them  alone.* 

*  It  must  be  a  noble  satisfaction  to  you  to  mourn  the  fallen.  Few 
cling  to  the  unfortunate.  The  prosperous  glide  down  tlie  stream  of 
time  with  sails  filled  with  the  breath  of  applause,  while  the  children 
of  adversity  lie  stranded  and  forgotten.' 

*  Forgotten  !'  cried  he.  *  I  cannot  forget.  When  I  first  came  here, 
and  before  I  learned  to  love  the  gentle  race,  my  heart  yearned  to 
hear  the  voice  of  good  Sir  Walter,  who  came  so  often  to  my  master's 
shop  ;  the  day  wore  heavily  away  without  hirii.  Even  now  I  long 
to  see  him  once  more.  \Vlien  once  I  love,  I  cannot  forget.  My 
memory  is  adamant ;  let  Affection  but  write  the  names  of  those  I 
love  there,  and  Time  can  never  efface  them.  Ah,  me !  the  noble 
boy  I  loved  the  best,  the  heir  for  whom  these  blinded  eyes  have 
watched  so  long,  will  he  never  sit  on  yonder  bank  1  Shall  I  hear 
his  silvery  voice  no  more  ]  The  thought  of  him  has  been  healing 
to  these  a^ed  limbs.  Scattered,  lost,  why  should  I  survive  the  noble 
race  '\  When  the  wind  sighed  amid  the  tall  trees  springing  in  the 
ruined  hall,  I  mourned,  but  said,  *  He  will  return.'  When  the  wraith 
of  his  mother  faded  from  my  sight,  *  Farewell,  dear  shade  !'  I 
cried ;  *  what  ambition  lost,  love  will  restore.'  It  may  not  be  :  love 
will  never  more  warm  and  hallow  the  home  of  the  Stuart.  Alas ! 
the  bonnie  boy  !  —  my  heart  will  break !' 

The  figure  shook  violently.  I  perceived  a  tremor  in  the  air,  as  if 
it  shared  his  grief;  and  a  moment  after,  a  loud  report,  followed  by  a 
stony  avalanche,  threw  me  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  saplings. 

Wlicn  I  opened  my  eyes,  Mrs. was  bathing  my  temples  with 

water,  and  a  group  of  alarmed  faces  surrounded  me.  It  was  some- 
time before  I  recollected  where  I  was ;  but  as  soon  as  I  did  so,  I 
asked  for  the  figure.     All  stared  at  me  with  astonishment. 
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*  Where  were  you  standing  when  the  wall  fell  V  asked  Mrs. ; 

*  we  feared  you  were  crushed.' 

I  looked  around  me,  and  saw  that  the  tower  had  fallen,  carrying 
part  of  the  palace  &9ade  with  it.  I  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Nothine  but  the  fall  which  the  shock  gave  me  prevented  my  bemg 
hurled  down  with  the  ruins.  A  moment  before  it  fell,  I  was  leaning 
on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  loop-holes.  As  soon  as  I  could  stand  on 
my  feet,  for  I  was  extremely  dizzy,  I  sought  the  figure.  It  was  gone. 
The  wall  had  fallen  on  it,  and  I  searched  in  vain  for  some  relic  of 
the  j&ithful  mourner.  After  the  first  regret  was  over,  I  was  glad 
that  the  little  fellow  was  doomed  to  wait  no  longer  for  footsteps 
which  had  no  echo  on  earth. 

My  friends  heard  of  the  t6te-a-tdte  with  incredulity.  I  expected 
as  much,  for  the  world  will  never  believe  any  thing  but  scandal, 
without  ample  evidence.  J^aith  is  at  a  low  ebb  with  us.  Even 
children  smile  at  tales  once  fondly  believed  by  former  generations. 
I  doubt  not  that  even  my  reader  will  suspect  me  of  dreaming ;  *but 
little  I  reck,'  if  I  can  but  for  one  moment  arouse  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  lone  watcher  at  Heidelberg.  u.  a.  c. 


THE        RIGHTS         OF        WOMEN 

Women  might  say,  if  they  would  speak 

Their  sentiments  of  male  injustice. 
The  strong  should  ever  spare  the  weak. 
Yet  what  in  men  is  but  k  freak. 
In  us,  flat  wickedness  and  lust  is. 

'T  is  true  enoagh ;  we  tyrants,  men, 
(Would  I  were  of  the  other  gender !) 

Sin  and  repent,  and  sin  again ; 

But  if  a  woman  trip,  why  ten 
To  one  her  tister  won't  defend  her< 

Oh  !  that  some  transcendental,  wise, 
Profound,  unspeakable  old  German 

Would  from  his  dusty  sleep  arise. 

Or  quit  disputing  in  the  skies, 

To  preach  us  on  this  theme  a  sermon ! 

Solve  us,  you  Kant  !  if  now  you  can, 
The  question  that  my  bram  perplexes  : 

Is  wrong  in  woman  right  in  man? 

And  is  it  oar's  or  Nature's  plan 
To  give  morality  two  sexes  ? 

If ,  to  so  harsh  a  law  submiss, 

Mild,  merciful,  benignant  woman, 
When  a  wild  husband  walks  amiss, 
Reclaims  the  wanderer  with  a  kiss, 
Ah !  why  sboiild  we  be  more  inhwimw  ? 

▼OL.  xxvn.  20 
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And,  husbands,  moderate  your  blame, 

Ye  upon  female  rights  who  trample. 
If,  now  and  then,  some  bolder  dame 
Prove  that  her  nature  is  the  sam^ 

As  yours,  by  copymg  your  example. 

Now,  wives,  I  mean  to  win  your  thanks 

By  a  brief  tale,  ne'er  yet  related, 
How  once,  to  check  her  mate's  mad  pranks, 
A  lady,  in  the  upper  ranks. 

Not  only  checked  him — but  check-mated. 


A     STORY     OF     THE     CARNIVAL. 

A  NOBLE  Austrian  of  Trieste 
Was  wedded  to  as  fair  a  creature 

As  e'er  a  bridal  pillow  blest ; 

Of  all  Vienna's  court  confeas'd 
The  paragon,  in  form  and  feature. 

Her  husband  in  his  dog-star  days, 

I  mean  his  youth's  more  sultry  season. 
At  ?alas,  revels,  routs  and  plays 
Had  set  full  many  a  heart  a-blaze. 
And  blazed  himself  beyond  all  reason. 

But,  like  a  fire  of  pitchy  wood 
That  rages  for  awhile  and  flashes. 

And  suddenly  becomes  subdued. 

Unless  the  resin  is  renewed. 

To  a  dull  heap  of  lukewarm  ashes : 

Thus  Baron  Stein  er's  fever-heat 
Seemed  cooling  to  a  quiet  glimmer 

Of  bliss  domestic  and  discreet : 

More  calmly  now  his  pulses  beat. 
Though  age  hath  made  his  eye  no  dimmer. 

No  more  ecstatic  glimpses  now 

Of  paradise,  beneath  a  bonnet. 
Warmed  his  imaginative  brow  ; 
No  rosy  lip  inspired  a  vow, 

Nor  angel's  voice  awoke  a  sonnet 

Surely  the  Lady  Bertha  lacked 

Nothing  that  man  of  maid  requireth  ; 

But  wedlock,  after  the  first  act, 

No  more  of  '  Fancy  all  compact,' 
Like  a  dull  play  of  Talfourd,  tireth. 

Pardon  the  Baron  then,  I  pray. 
You  gentler  readers  of  my  story. 

That,  after  long  repose,  one  day 

A  humor  seized  him  to  be  gay. 
Before  his  whiskers  had  grown  hoary. 

Carnival  time  was  come  at  last : 
All  Italy  was  filled  with  mummen ; 

Till  Lent 't  was  held  a  sin  to  fast. 

And  winter  days  as  fleetly  passed 
A»  erer  did  a  Tuecan  summei^s. 
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Bot,  from  Paleimo  to  the  Po, 

Such  mirth,  such  maaqaes,  such  feati  of  temik, 

Soch  reveliy  of  high  and  low, 

What  bright  metropolis  could  show 
As  the  proud  spouse  of  Ocean — Venice  ? 

The  goadolas  that  all  night  long 

Like  fite-flies  in  July  were  glancing ; 
The  games,  the  gladness,  and  the  throng 
That  rent  the  air  with  shout  and  song ; 

The  feasts,  the  drinking  and  the  dancing : 

Tlie  puppets  and  the  strolling  sights 
With  Punch,  his  wooden  woman  mauling ; 

The  bridges  hung  with  colored  lights, 

Like  little  rainbows,  and  the  flights 
Of  rockets,  rushing,  flashing,  falling : 

The  flaming  wheels,  the  whizzing  snakes, 

Soaring  and  lost  among  the  Pleiads, 
Then  raining  down  in  fiery  flakes. 
The  deities  of  woods  and  lakes. 

Fawns,  tritons,  oreads,  naiads,  dryads: 

The  innumerable  fry  of  fools. 

Professional  and  dilettanti ; 
Jugglers,  defying  Nature's  rules. 
With  monkies  too,  and  dancing  mules 

That  stepped  like  pupils  of  Fapanti. 

All  sorts  of  monsters — mermen,  sharks— 

Cheaply  exhibited  or  freely. 
As  though  some  dozen  Noah's  arks 
Had  been  let  loose  upon-  Saint  Marks', 

Or  emptied  from  the  Campanile. 

The  peasant  folk  that  thronged  the  Sguire, 

The  dominos  —  a  gaudy  legion ! 
The  comfitisellerB  with  their  ware — 
All  these  made  merry  Venice  wear 

The  look  ef  an  enchanted  rogion. 

Since  every  thing  that 's  rare  or  queer. 
For  which  there  neither  name  nor  use  is, 

Was  hither  brought  frt>m  far  and  near ; 

Whatever  in  each  hemisphero 

Naturo  or  man's  quick  brain  produces. 

And  multitudes,  all  Europe  through. 
From  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland, 

Hither  their  easer  way  pursue, 

Menly  to  mingle  in  and  view 
A  pageant  paralleled  by  no  land. 

Hither,  with  too  much  ease  oppressed, 

Himpy,  almost  to  melancholy. 
The  Baron  q>eeds,  a  greedy  guest. 
To  rest  awhile  from  too  muou  iMt, 

And  dash  life  with  a  Uttla  ftUy. 
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But  lest  his  jealous  dame  mi^t  firat, 

He  veiled  the  pnrpoee  Of  his  going, 
And  whispered  that  he  went  to  get, 
In  Brescia,  payment  of  a  debt 

Which  some  rich  tenant  there  was  owing. 

*  So,  love,  content  thee  for  awhile  ' 

To  live  without  a  husband,  lonely : 
A  week,'  he  added  with  a  smile, 
<  Shall  bring  me  back ;  ay,  with  a  pile 

Of  ducats,  for  thy  spending  only.' 

Wise  man !  who  knows  bat  one  wu  way 

To  win  a  woman  to  his  wishes ; 
Girls  —  very  simple  damsels — may 
Duty  sometimes,  or  love  obey. 

But  wives  are  won  by  <  loaves  and  fishes.' 

Cheerfully  then  they  bade  farewell ; 

The  Baron  hies  aboard  his  galley ; 
She  to  her  chamber's  nun-like  cell, 
In  solitary  sort  to  dwell. 

With  nothing  male  —  nor  cat,  nor  valet 

Hushed  is  the  house  ;  ,each  vacant  room 

Seemed  sacred  to  repose  or  illnen ; 
So  solemnly,  as  through  the  gloom 
Of  some  new-opened  Roman  tomb, 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  stiUneai. 

But  Leonork  —  a  neighbor  by — 

A  widow,  mischievous  and  silly, 
Whose  wanton  spirit  rose  so  hig^, 
It  overflowed  each  wicked  eye, 

A  restive,  roguish,  rampant  filly ; 

About  the  gadding  hom>,  came  in, 

To  feed  her  ear  with  such  rare  fuel 
Of  news  as,  who  had  lately  been 
Detected  in  some  private  sin. 

And  how  some  whispered  of  a  dnel ; 

And  whether  't  was  a  love  affiur, 

And  what  would  be  the  conseqneneeB ; 
How  Such-a-one  had  got  a  pair 
Of  twins ;  another  lost  her  hair. 

And  one  her  teeth,  and  one  her  i 


And  how  that  yonng  phenomenon, 

Her  son,  had  such  a  sweet  oontr'aho, 
And  how  the  carnival  went  on. 
And  what  disguise  she  meant  to  don. 
To  flaunt  in  on  the  mad  Rialto. 

For  all  the  world  (at  least  the  best 
Half  of  it)  was  to  Venice  flocking^ 

And  she  was  going  with  the  rest ; 

To  stay  at  home,  in  dull  Trieste, 
Was  most  ridicaloas — H  wai  diodkfng ! 
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<  Come,  you  ihaU  yAn.  my  party !    Nay, 

00  tt't  lAiake  your  head  —  I  '11  take  the  scolding ; 
We  '11  ghre  to  merriment  one  day, 
And  tee  each  eights  as  you  shall  say 

'T  were  sm  to  live  without  beholding.' 

The  Lady  Bbktha  frowned  at  firat, 
Of  oottiee,  and  flatly  said  she  would  n't ; 

But  as  her  gossip  friend  rehearsed 

What  wonden  on  her  sight  should  burst, 

She  changed  the  phnue,  and  vow'd  she  could  n't 

<  You  wreng  your  lord,'  the  other  said, 

*  Far  more  than  by  a  tririal  error. 
Holding  him  thus  in  childish  dread ; 
'T  is  a  sure  proof  you  never  wed 

For  love,  if  you  obey  ftom  terror. 

*T  would  take  ten  epics,  numbering  each 

Twelve  books,  to  give  a  full  narration 
Of  all  the  forms  and  modes  of  speech 
She  took  to  counsel,  beg,  beseech, 

And  force  the  dame's  determination. 

She  triumphed  too :  that  afternoon     . 

Saw  them  in  their  felucca  skimming 
The  Adriatic's  foam,  and  soon 
They  hoped  amid  the  blue  lagune 

To  see  the  sea-born  city  swinuning. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  gaily  flung 

Aside  all  thought  of  marriage  duties  ; 
Revelled  the  revellers  among — 
By  day,  grew  youthful  with  the  young, 

By  night,  unmasked  Venetian  beauties. 

So  flew  a  week ;  how  brief  are  weeks 
«  To  lawyers  in  their  June  vacation  ! 

How  fleeter  far  to  him  who  seeks 
From  household  cares  and  female  freaks, 
And  mewling  babes,  a  relaxation ! 

The  final  flight  is  come,  and  all 

Are  flocking  to  the  graod  ridotto, 
Which  means  a  sort  of  concert-ball 
Given  in  the  gilt  and  Gothic  hall 

Of  the  MAiiCHnu  di  MtNonro. 

'T  were  mad  enough  to  try  to  li^t 

La  Scala  with  a  single  taper ; 
Far  madder  were  the  attempt  to  write 
The  glories  Hit  that  gaudv  night 

With  mere  material  ink  and  paper. 

HiA  myriad  lamps,  the  brighter  eyes. 

The  musie  and  the  sweeter  voices ; 
Th^  li^^ies  decked  in  gay  du^gmse. 
From  whoee  aageUo  compaAiei 

Yosng  priMeinll^  fasweiiuMto  theur  choicea. 
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And  Austria's  baron  too  was  there ; 

His  galliot  in  the  s^am  was  floating, 
That,  soon  as  morning  blanch'd  the  air* 
Homeward  in  haste  he  might  repair. 

To  duller  bliss  his  heart  devoting. 

Oft  in  the  frenzy  of  the  dance. 

Amid  the  scene's  intoxication, 
He  seemeth  lost  as  in  a  trance ; 
A  pouting  lip,  a  sullen  glance 

rlit  o'er  his  dark  imagination. 

He  dreams  upon  a  wife  in  tears, 

A  month  of  sulkiness  and  sorrow ; 
A  woman's  wrath  is  in  his  ears, 
His  ecstacy  is  mixed  with  fears 

Of  'his  reception  on  the  morrow. 

But  lo  !  what  wonder  moves  this  way? 

What  meteor  hath  from  heav'n  descended? 
How  light  her  limbs!  — their  airy  play 
Seems  like  the  tossing  of  the  spray ; 

At  once  his  boding  dream  is  ended. 

Through  many  a  minuet,  on  her, 

Through  Tyrol  waltz  and  Tarantella, 
He  gazes,  but  he  cannot  stir ; 
Still  murmuring,  as  insane  he  were, 

*  Gesu  !  che  brava !  quanto  bella !' 

Anon,  with  beating  heart  and  head, 
Tow'rd  her  amid  the  throng  he  presses ; 

*  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave,'  he  said, 

'  Together  we  '11  a  measure  tread  ;* 
Blest  man !  her  fingers  he  ] 


He  leads  her  forth  ;  he  whirls  her  through 
Waltz  after  waltz  till,  growing  dizzy. 

She  fain  would  sit  —  he  seats  him  too ; 

One  arm  about  her  waist  he  drew. 
One  hand  was  with  her  tresses  busy. 

Oh !  what  a  righteous  wretch  is  man ! 

That  every  civilized  community 
Should  on  the  weak  sex  put  its  ban 
For  deeds  that  we  male  devils  can 

Do  with  such  impudent  impunity  I 

Yet  woman,  virtue's  frequent  foe, 
Chide  not  too  harshly  man  for  sinning. 

Seeing  how  seldom  ye  say  *  No ;' 

Why  blame  his  folly's  upshot  so. 
If  you  forbid  not  the  beginning? 

You  like —  you  know  you  don't  dislike. 
The  freedom  of  his  first  advances ; 

What  though  your  fan  his  forehead  strike  ? 

Such  tricks  are  but  a  slender  dike 
Betwixt  his  wishes  and  your  gUnoM. 
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What  frofty  JoMph,  beauty-proof, 

Might  itand  the  fire  of  such  denial  7 
Yoo  cry  'Begone !*  and  < Keep  aloof !' 
Yet  underneath  your  boeom's  roof 

Let  in  temptation — just  on  triaL 

For,  in  your  lexicons,  consent 

Is  oft  expressed  by  a  negation ; 
So,  when  her  brows  this  lady  bent, 
The  Baron  knew  she  only  meant 

A  bashful  sort  of  invitation. 

<  Lady  !*  he  whispered, '  are  you  wed  7' 

<  I  am.'   *  Lift  up  that  mask,  I  pray  yon !' 

<  Not  for  the  world  !*  the  trembler  said : 

<  Nay,  I  would  sooner  lose  my  head 

Than  wrong  you,  dearest !  or  betray  you.* 

<  Nay,  if  you  tease  me.  Sir,  good  night !' 

She  rose  in  haste  —  and  he  rose  with  her ; 

<  Farewell,  Sir ;  how  in  such  a  plight 
I  dread  to  meet  my  husband's  sight ! 

He  knew  not  of  my  coming  hither.' 

*  And  here  I  am,  all  lace  and  gold ; 

Ah  me  !  what  madness  was 't  came  o'er  mo  ! 
How  the  dear  soul  would  rave  and  scold, 
These  foolish  trappings  to  behold, 

Should  he  perchance  get  home  before  tte !' 

'  How  then  ?  your  husband  is  away  V 
He  asked  her,  toying  with  her  fingers: 

<  He 's  on  a  journey,  Sir ;  I  pray 
You  '11  not  detain  me  till  it 's  day ; 

I  must  go.  Sir  !*  — but  still  she  lingers. 

She  lingers  just  to  say  <  Farewell ! 

Farewell !  sweet  Signer,  pr'ythee  leav^  me ; 
'T  is  a  long  way  to  where  I  dwell ; 
You  must  not  follow  —  't  is  not  well  — 

With  this  impertinence  you  grieve  me.' 

« Nay,  but  I  '11  see  you  to  the  shore,' 

Quoth  he  ;**  these  Unk-boys  are  so  stupid.' 

To  guide  their  way,  a  lad  who  bore 

A  lighted  flambeau  ran  before. 
Fit  representative  of  Cupid. 

*  'T  is  very  dark  and  dangerous  too  — 

Here  take  my  arm,  amico  mio ;' 
Thus  toward  the  Grand  Canal  they  drew. 
Where  swiftly  down  the  steps  she  flew 

*  Here  is  my  gondola — Addio !' 

With  this,  aboard  she  nimbly  leaped. 

And  bid  within  its  curtained  cover ; 
But  underneath,  beside  her  crept. 
And  ever  close  beside  her  kept. 

Her  indefatigable  lover. 
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struck  through  to  my  heart.  You  smile,  but  I  have  one.  Ab ! 
that  reminds  me  of  the  Electress,  who  stood  by  while  they  took 
me  out  of  the  box.  She  was  speaking  of  Lord  Buckingham  : 
'He  has  no  more  heart  than  that  statue/  said  she.  There  she 
was  mistaken  ;  the  statue  had  a  heart,  and  it  scorned  the  compari- 
son. Poor  thing !  when  I  look  down  into  her  garden,  where  she 
loved  to  linger  with  her  beautiful  children  around  her,  and  see 
how  the  trees  want  clipping,  and  the  grass-plats  trimming,  it  really 
seems  as  if  I  should  fall  from  my  pedestal  with  grief.  I,  who  was 
so  proud  and  so  happy  to  keep  watch  on  her  palace  wall,  that  made 
me  forget  I  was  in  a  foreign  land,  it  looked  so  like  the  buildings  in 
my  own !  Even  now,  stranger,  although  at  times  I  repine  for  my 
own  native  place,  I  am  still  proud  to  guard  these  ruins.  Do  you 
know  what  has  become  of  my  poor  mistress  V 

'  She  is  dead.* 

'  I  knew  it !'  he  replied.     '  A  villain  once  said  in  my  hearing  that 

she  was  begging  her  bread  in  Holland.    I  knew  it  was  false,  for ' 

(here  he  lowered  his  voice)  I  have  seen  her  wraith !  Yes  thin  as 
the  mist  on  yonder  hill,  I  saw  her  standing  there,  and  wringing  her 
transparent  hands ;  on  the  very  spot  where  you  are  now,  for  her 
tiring-room  was  there.  It  was  there  I  saw  her,  when  she  proudly 
urged  the  Elector  to  grasp  the  Bohemian  diadem  held  out  to  him. 
In  vain  he  declared  it  would  bring  destruction  on  their  devoted  heads. 
Whoever  knew  a  Stuart  to  listen  to  reason  1  When  next  I  saw 
her,  she  was  flying  across  the  park  at  midnight,  clad  in  her  night- 
robes.  She  turned  and  paused  a  moment  to  take  a  last  look  of  her 
pleasant  home.  The  moon  shone  full  on  her  face ;  it  was  pale  and 
sad,  and  wet  with  tears.  I  never  saw  her  again  until  her  wraith 
stood  by  that  loop-hole.  *  Oh  cruel  ambition!'  she  cried.  Her 
voice  went  through  me,  and  I  groaned.  She  looked  at  me  a  moment 
and  vanished,  just  as  the  town-clock  struck  four ;  but  she  knew  then 
that  the  statue  had  a  heart.' 

He  paused  and  trembled  so  violently  that  I  was  obliged  to  hold 
him  on  his  pedestal.  As  soon  as  he  recovered  a  little,  I  remarked, 
by  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  that  he  must  have  beheld 
many  interesting  scenes  since  he  had  been  lodged  there. 

*  My  seeing  days  are  nearly  over,'  he  replied,  sorrowfully,  *  In 
by-gone  times  I  have  witnessed  from  this  nook  more  strange  scenes 
than  would  fill  as  large  a  book  els  Kin^  Jamie  ever  wrote.  Since 
the  castle  was  bombarded  by  the  French  I  have  been  almost  blind ; 
and  no  wonder,  considering  the  quantity  of  smoke  the  wind  blew 
right  into  my  eyes.  Such  a  dazzling  sun  too  as  we  have  here !  . 
Why,  I  well  remember  lying  six  weeks  in  the  stone  yard  at  London 
without  seeing  an  inch  of  him.  If  it  was  not  for  this  ivy,  I  should 
have  been  totally  blind  ere  now.  It  must  be  a  pleasant  thing  to 
travel  about !  Here  I  have  been  stuck  up  many  a  day,  and  every 
saucy  breeze  that  passes  along  gives  me  a  brush.  My  limbs  are  so 
rheumatic  I  cannot  sleep  o'  nights,  and  my  throat  is  so  sore  that 
my  voice  can  hardly  slip  through  the  swelling.  Before  the  roof  fell, 
the  eaves  kept  me  quite  warm  and  tight.    I  loved  to  see  the  swal- 
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lows  wheeling  around,  and  building  their  nests.  Their  twittering 
was  as  pleasant  as  children's  voices.  They  respected  me,  and  never 
so  much  as  brushed  me  with  the  tips  of  their  wings.  They  went 
out  with  the  family,  and  a  race  as  saucy  as  the  French  succeeded,  and 
sometimes  lodge  in  this  ivy.  They  think  no  more  of  alighting  on 
my  head,  or  the  end  of  my  nosfe,  than  m  if  I  was  so  much  rubbish.' 

*  It  must  be  very  annoying,'  said  I,  in  a  consoling  voice. 

*  Annoying !  —  rather,  I  should  think  !  I  should  be  very  much 
surprised  to  near  any  one  say  it  was  not.  Yet  I  cannot  deny  that  I 
should  feel  somewhat  lonely  without  them.  They  do  not  scream 
like  the  owls,  nor  flap  against  me  like  the  bats.' 

*  I  should  think  there  were  very  many  of  the  latter  in  your  neigh- 
borhood.    There  are  plenty  of  hiding-places  for  them.' 

*  I  never  knew  of  a  great  house  without  them,'  he  replied,  with 
dignity.  They  are  always  as  numerous  as  hangers-on,  and  much 
more  peaceable.  Although  it  is  not  agreeable  to  have  them  come 
blundering  against  me  now  and  then,  yet  since  I  have  been  half- 
blind  myself,  I  have  been  able  to  forgive  them.  I  found  them  here 
when  I  came,  and  they  still  cling  to  the  old  place.  They  were  not 
driven  away  by  the  smoke  and  noise  the  French  made,  although 
they  were  sorely  frightened.  My  lord,  the  Elector  loved  the  bats, 
and  would  not  have  them  molested.  I  saw  him  one  day  standing 
below,  and  pointing  out  whole  coveys  of  them  to  his  children. 

*  I  have  heard  he  was  a  fond  father.' 

*  Ay  fond  enough.  He  little  thought,  that  day,  that  I  would  stand 
here  to  speak  of  the  desolation  of  his  house  to  a  stranger  from 
across  the  sea.  Three  flags  were  waving  where  those  green  boughs 
shade  the  battlements.  When  their  father  had  done  speaking,  the 
Electress  explained  the  emblems  on  her  country's  banner  to  her  dar- 
ling boy,  Prince  Rupert,  and  bade  him  look  well  to  it  that  he  placed 
no  stain  upon  its  ample  folds.     She  Was  a  woman  with  a  lion  heart/ 

*  Very  unlike  her  father,'  said  I.  *  Her  third  son.  Prince  Rupert, 
inherited  her  spirit,  and  fought  like  a  tiger  under  that  banner.* 

*  I  doubt  it  not.  I  remember  the  lad  well.  He  had  ever  a  rifle 
in  his  hand,  and  war  was  his  profession.  I  bear  him  no  ill  will, 
although  he  once  made  me  the  mark  of  his  rifle.  The  ball  came 
whizzing  past,  and  knocked  off"  some  of  the  plaster  above  my  head. 
Before  he  could  try  his  skill  again,  his  tutor  checked  his  hand.  He 
was  a  sweet,  generous  boy,  but  I  loved  his  elder  brother.  He  ofl:en 
sat  just  under  me,  on  a  green  bank,  reading  aloud  some  of  Sir 
Walter's  madrigals.  His  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music  as 
the  summer  breeze  wafted  it  to  my  ear.  Often  had  I  heard  the  young 
cavaliers  sing  them  as  they  passed  my  master's  shop,  for  Sir  Walter's 
verses  were  in  every  man's  mouth.  The  young  prince  would  pore 
over  them  until  twilight  deepened  around  him,  and  the  letters  faded 
from  his  sight.  Sometimes  he  would  sit  on  the  window-sill  by  me 
and  chaunt  some  of  those  pleasant  ditties  written  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Chastelet  for  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Scots.  I  miss  the  fair- 
haired  boy  sadly ;  I  fear  me  he  is  in  trouble,  or  he  would  have  been 
here  before  now,  and  raised  up  these  old  walls  until  the  caetle  looked 
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worthy  of  his  family.  Yet  I  hope  on,  although  things  grow  worse 
and  worse.  One  glance  of  his  bonnie  eye,  or  a  note  of  his  winsome 
voice,  would  repay  me  for  long  hours  of  lonely  watching.' 

*  He  will  never  return  !*  said  I,  mournfully ;  '  for  I  was  touched 
by  this  reminiscence  of  the  homeless  heir  of  Heidelberg. 

*  When  the  sun  rose  and  set  day  after  day,  and  I  saw  the  grass 
growing  taller  above  the  ruins,  while  strangers  roamed  and  frolicked 
in  the  home  of  my  mistress,  my  heart  mbgave  me  that  my  bright- 
haired  boy  would  never  return  to  carol  away  the  day  under  the 
green  boughs.  It  is  a  sad  thing,  lady,  to  wait  thus  day  after  day  for 
those  we  love,  without  one  kind  voice  to  tell  us  of  their  fate,  or  to 
remove  the  heavy  weight  of  suspense  from  an  aching  heart.  Sadder 
still  it  is  to  see  the  worm  crawling  where  once  their  cherished  forms 
have  mpved,  and  to  hear  the  owlet  hooting  where  their  pleasant 
voices  rang.  Alas !  when  I  look  on  yonder  saplings  growing  on  the 
very  spot  where  my  mistress  used  to  sit  with  her  maidens  at  their 
embroidering  frames,  the  sun  looks  black  to  me.  and  I  could  bless 
the  hand  that  would  hurl  me  from  my  pedestal.  Yet  when  I  see 
careless  strangers  ranging  here,  and  listen  to  them  as  they  speak  of 
those  who  never  will  return,  I  glory  that  I  live  to  feel  that  one  heart 
beats  for  them  alone.' 

'  It  must  be  a  noble  satisfaction  to  you  to  mourn  the  fallen.  Few 
cling  to  the  unfortunate.  The  prosperous  glide  down  the  stream  of 
time  with  sails  filled  with  the  breath  of  applause,  while  the  children 
of  adversity  lie  stranded  and  forgotten.' 

*  Forgotten  !'  cried  he.  *  I  cannot  forget.  When  I  first  came  here, 
and  before  I  learned  to  love  the  gentle  race,  my  heart  yearned  to 
hear  the  voice  of  good  Sir  Walter,  who  came  so  often  to  my  master's 
shop  ;  the  day  wore  heavily  away  without  hirii.  Even  now  I  long 
to  see  him  once  more.  Wlien  once  I  love,  I  cannot  forget.  My 
memory  is  adamant ;  let  Affection  but  write  the  names  of  those  I 
love  there,  and  Time  can  never  efface  them.  Ah,  me !  the  noble 
boy  I  loved  the  best,  the  heir  for  whom  these  blinded  eyes  have 
watched  so  long,  will  he  never  sit  on  yonder  bank  ]  Shall  I  hear 
his  silvery  voice  no  more  1  The  thought  of  him  has  been  healing 
to  these  ap^ed  limbs.  Scattered,  lost,  why  should  I  survive  the  noble 
race  ?  When  the  wind  sighed  amid  the  tall  trees  springing  in  the 
ruined  hall,  I  mourned,  but  said,  *  He  will  return.*  W  hen  the  wraith 
of  his  mother  faded  from  my  sight,  *  Farewell,  dear  shade!'  I 
cried ;  '  what  ambition  lost,  love  will  restore.'  It  may  not  be  :  love 
will  never  more  warm  and  hallow  the  home  of  the  Stuart.  Alas ! 
the  bonnie  boy  !  — my  heart  will  break!' 

The  figure  shook  violently.  I  perceived  a  tremor  in  the  air,  as  if 
it  shared  his  grief;  and  a  moment  after,  a  loud  report,  followed  by  a 
stony  avalanche,  threw  me  senseless  at  the  foot  of  the  saplings. 

Wlien  I  opened  my  eyes,  Mrs. was  bathing  my  temples  with 

water,  and  a  gi'oup  of  alarmed  faces  surrounded  me.  It  was  some- 
time before  I  recollected  where  I  was ;  but  as  soon  as  I  did  so,  I 
asked  for  the  figure.     All  stared  at  me  with  astonishment. 
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*  Where  were  you  standing  when  the  wall  fell  V  asked  Mrs. ; 

*  we  feared  you  were  crushed.* 

I  looked  around  me,  and  saw  that  the  tower  had  fallen,  carrying 
part  of  the  palace  fa9ade  with  it.  I  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Nothine  but  the  fall  which  the  shock  gave  me  prevented  my  bemg 
burled  down  with  the  ruins.  A  moment  before  it  fell,  I  was  leaning 
on  the  sill  of  one  of  the  loop-holes.  As  soon  as  I  could  stand  on 
my  feet,  for  I  was  extremely  dizzy,  I  sought  the  figure.  It  was  gone. 
The  wall  had  &llen  on  it,  and  I  searched  in  vain  for  some  relic  of 
the  faithful  mourner.  After  the  first  regret  was  over,  I  was  glad 
that  the  little  fellow  was  doomed  to  wait  no  longer  for  footsteps 
which  had  no  echo  on  earth. 

My  friends  heard  of  the  t6te-a-tdte  with  incredulity.  I  expected 
as  much,  for  the  world  will  never  believe  any  thing  but  scandal, 
without  ample  evidence.  I^aith  is  at  a  low  ebb  with  us.  Even 
children  smile  at  tales  once  fondly  believed  by  former  generations. 
I  doubt  not  that  even  my  reader  will  suspect  me  of  dreaming ;  *but 
little  I  reck,*  if  I  can  but  for  one  moment  arouse  a  feeling  of  sym- 
pathy for  the  lone  watcher  at  Heidelberg.  e.  a.  c. 


THE        RIGHTS         OF        WOMEN 

Women  might  say,  if  they  would  speak 

Their  sentiments  of  male  injustice. 
The  strong  should  ever  spare  the  weak, 
Yet  what  in  men  is  but  a,  freak, 
In  us,  flat  wickedness  and  lust  is. 

'T  is  true  enough ;  we  tyrants,  men, 
(Would  I  were  of  the  other  gender !) 

Sm  and  repent,  and  sin  agam ; 

But  if  a  woman  trip,  why  ten 
To  one  her  sister  won't  defend  her< 

Oh !  that  some  transcendental,  wise, 
IVofound,  unspeakable  old  Grerman 

Would  from  his  dusty  sleep  arise. 

Or  quit  disputing  in  the  skies. 

To  preach  us  on  th^s  theme  a  sermon ! 

Solve  us,  you  Kant  !  if  now  you  can, 
The  question  that  my  brain  perplexes  : 

Is  wrong  m  woman  right  in  man? 

And  is  it  onr*s  or  Nature's  plan 
To  give  morality  two  sexes  ? 

If ,  to  so  harsh  a  law  submiss, 

Mild,  merciful,  benignant  woman. 
When  a  wild  husband  walks  amiss. 
Reclaims  the  wanderer  with  a  kiss. 
Ah !  why  sbovld  we  be  more  inhwmaw  ? 
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And,  husbands,  moderate  your  blame. 

Ye  upon  female  rights  who  trample, 
If,  now  and  then,  some  bolder  dame 
Prove  that  her  nature  is  the  sam^ 

As  yours,  by  copying  your  example. 

Now,  wives,  I  mean  to  win  your  thanks 

By  a  brief  tale,  ne'er  yet  related, 
How  once,  to  check  her  mate's  mad  pranks, 
A  lady,  in  the  upper  ranks. 

Not  only  checked  him — but  check-mated. 


A     STORY     OP     THE     CARNIVAL. 

A  NOBLE  Austrian  of  Trieste 
Was  wedded  to  as  fair  a  creature 

As  e'er  a  bridal  pillow  blest ; 

Of  all  Vienna's  court  confess'd 
The  parsigon,  in  form  and  feature. 

Her  husband  in  his  dog-star  days, 

I  mean  his  youth's  more  sultry  season, 
At  galas,  revels,  routs  and  plays 
Had  set  full  many  a  heart  a-blaze. 
And  blazed  himself  beyond  all  reason. 

But,  like  a  fire  of  pitchy  wood 
That  rages  for  awhile  and  flashes, 

And  suddenly  becomes  subdued. 

Unless  the  resin  is  renewed. 
To  a  dull  heap  of  lukewarm  ashes : 

Thus  Baron  Stkiner's  fever-heat 

Seemed  cooling  to  a  quiet  glimmer 
Of  bliss  domestic  and  discreet : 
More  calmly  now  his  pulses  beat, 
Though  age  hath  made  his  eye  no  dimme: 

No  more  ecstatic  glimpses  now 
Of  paradise,  beneath  a  bonnet, 

Warmed  his  imaginative  brow  ; 

No  rosy  lip  inspired  a  vow. 
Nor  angel's  voice  awoke  a  sonnet 

Surely  the  Lady  Bertha  lacked 

Nothing  that  man  of  maid  requireth ; 
But  wedlock,  after  the  first  act. 
No  more  of  *  Fancy  all  compact,' 
Like  a  dull  play  of  Talfourd,  tireth. 

Pardon  the  Baron  then,  I  pray. 
You  gentler  readers  of  my  story, 

That,  after  long  repose,  one  day 

A  humor  seized  him  to  be  gay. 
Before  his  whiskers  had  grown  hoary. 

Carnival  time  was  come  at  last : 

AH  Italy  was  filled  with  mummers ; 
Till  Lent 't  was  held  a  sin  to  fast. 
And  winter  days  as  fleetly  passed 
As  cTer  did  a  Toacan  summer'a. 
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But,  from  Palenno  to  the  Po, 

Such  mirth,  laoh  maaques,  inch  feati  of  temiif, 

Such  reveliy  of  high  and  low, 

What  bright  metropolis  could  ihow 
As  the  proud  spouse  of  Ocean — Venice  7 

The  goadolas  that  all  night  long 

like  fire-flies  in  July  were  glancing ; 
The  games,  the  gladness,  and  the  throng 
That  rent  the  air  with  shout  and  song ; 

The  feasts,  the  drinking  and  the  dancing : 

The  puppets  and  the  strolling  sights 
With  Punch,  his  wooden  woman  mauling ; 

The  bridges  hung  with  colored  lights. 

Like  little  rainbows,  and  the  flights 
Of  rockets,  rushing,  flashing,  foiling : 

The  flaming  wheels,  the  whizzing  snakei» 

Soaring  and  lost  among  the  Pleiads, 
Then  raining  down  in  fiery  flakes. 
The  deities  of  woods  and  lakes. 

Fawns,  tritons,  oreads,  naiads,  dryads: 

The  innumerable  fry  of  fools, 

Professional  and  diUttanti ; 
Jugglers,  defying  Nature's  rules. 
With  monkies  too,  and  dancing  mules 

That  stepped  like  pupils  of  F  apanti. 

All  sorts  of  monsters — mermen,  sharks  — 

Cheaply  exhibited  or  freely, 
As  though  some  dozen  Noah's  ariu 
Had  been  let  loose  upon.  Saint  Marks', 

Or  emptied  from  the  Campanile. 

The  peasant  folk  that  thronged  the  Square, 

The  dominoe — a  gaudy  legion ! 
The  comfit-isellers  with  their  waro — 
All  these  made  merry  Venice  wear 

The  look  ef  an  enchanted  rogion. 

Since  every  thing  that 's  rare  or  queer, 
For  which  there  neither  name  nor  use  is, 

Was  hither  brought  frx)m  far  and  near ; 

Whatever  in  each  hemisphere 

Nature  or  man's  quick  brain  produces. 

And  multitudes,  all  Eurqie  through, 
From  England,  Russia,  Fftissia,  Polandt 

Hither  their  eager  way  pursue. 

Merely  to  mingle  in  and  view 
A  pageant  paralleled  by  no  land. 

Hither,  with  too  much  ease  oppressed, 

Happy,  almost  to  melancholy. 
The  Baron  speeds,  a  greedy  gaest. 
To  rest  awhile  from  too  much  rest, 

And  daah  life  with  a  fitae  My. 
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But  lest  his  jealous  dame  might  £ret, 

He  veiled  the  purpoee  of  his  going, 
And  whispered  that  he  went  to  get, 
In  Brescia,  pa3rment  of  a  debt 

Which  some  rich  tenant  there  was  owing. 

*  So,  love,  content  thee  for  awhile  * 

To  lire  without  a  huri>and,  lonely : 
A  week,'  he  added  with  a  smile, 

*  Shall  bring  me  back ;  ay,  with  a  pile 

Of  ducats,  for  thy  spending  only.' 

Wise  man !  who  knows  but  one  stre  way 

To  win  a  woman  to  his  wishes ; 
Girls  —  very  simple  damsels — may 
Duty  sometimes,  or  love  obey. 

Bat  wives  are  won  by  '  loaves  and  fishes.' 

Cheerfully  then  they  bade  farewell ; 

The  Baron  hies  aboard  his  galley ; 
She  to  her  chamber's  nun-like  cell, 
In  solitary  sort  to  dwell. 

With  nothing  male  —  nor  oat,  nor  valet 

Hushed  is  the  house  ;  each  vacant  room 

Seemed  sacred  to  repose  or  illness ; 
So  solemnly,  as  through  the  gloom 
Of  some  new-opened  Roman  tomb, 

The  sunlight  fell  upon  the  stiUness. 

But  Lcoif  oKB  —  a  neighbor  by — 

A  widow,  mischievous  and  silly, 
Whose  vranton  spirit  rose  so  high, 
It  overflowed  each  wicked  eye, 

A  restive,  roguish,  rampant  filly; 

About  the  eadding  hom*,  came  in, 

To  feed  her  ear  with  such  rare  ftael 
Of  news  as,  who  had  lately  been 
Detected  in  some  private  sin. 

And  how  some  whispered  of  a  duel  r 

And  whether 't  was  a  love  tMx, 

And  what  would  be  the  con8e({aenees ; 
How  Such-a-one  had  got  a  pair 
Of  twins ;  another  lost  her  hair. 

And  one  her  teeth,  and  one  her  i 


And  how  that  yonng  phenomenon, 

Her  son,  had  such  a  sweet  oonte'aKo, 
And  how  the  carnival  went  on, 
And  what  disignise  she  meant  to  don. 
To  flaunt  in  on  the  mad  Rialto. 

For  all  the  world  (at  least  the  best 
Half  of  it)  was  to  Venice  flocking^ 

And  she  was  going  with  the  rest ; 

To  stay  at  home,  in  dull  Trieste, 
Was  moat  ridicalooi— t  was  fiiodkfilg ! 
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( Come,  you  diall  join  my  party !    Nay, 

Do  ft't  ihake  your  head  —  I  'U  take  the  scolding ; 

We  *U  give  to  merriment  one  day, 

And  lea  each  eighte  as  yon  shall  say 
'T  weie  (rin  to  live  witbmit  beholding.* 

The  Lady  Bertha  frowned  at  firat. 

Of  cottrw,  and  flatly  said  she  would  nH ; 
But  as  her  gossip  friend  rehearsed 
What  wonden  on  her  sight  should  burst, 

She  changed  the  phnwe,  and  vow'd  she  could  n't 

'  You  whMig  your  lord,'  the  other  said, 

*  Far  more  than  by  a  tririal  error. 
Holding  him  thus  in  childish  dread ; 
'T  is  a  sure  proof  you  nerer  wed 

Fot  love,  if  you  obey  from  tenor. 

*T  would  take  ten  epics,  numbering  Mch 
Twelve  books,  to  give  a  full  narration 

Of  all  the  forms  and  modes  of  qpeech 

She  took  to  counsel,  beg,  b^eeeoh, 
And  force  the  dame's  determination. 

She  triumphed  too :  that  afternoon 
Saw  them  in  their  felucca  akimming 

The  Adriatic's  foam,  and  soon 

They  hoped  amid  the  blue  lagune 
To  see  the  sea-bom  city  swimming. 

Meanwhile  the  Baron  gaily  flung 

Aside  all  thought  of  marriage  duties  ; 
Revelled  the  revellers  among — 
By  day,  grew  youthful  with  the  young. 
By  night,  unmasked  Venetian  beauties. 

So  flew  a  week ;  how  brief  are  weeks 

To  lawyers  in  their  June  vacation ! 
How  fleeter  far  to  him  who  seeks 
From  household  cares  and  female  freaks, 

And  mewling  babes,  a  relaxation ! 

The  final  night  is  come,  and  all 

Aro  flocking  to  the  grand  ridotto, 
Which  means  a  sort  of  concert-ball 
Given  hi  the  gilt  and  Gothic  hall 

Of  the  ML&acHSiA  di  Minotto. 

T  were  mad  enough  to  try  to  light 

La  Soata  With  a  single  taper ; 
Far  madder  were  the  attempt  to  write 
The  Ivories  of  that  gaUdy  night 

With  mere  material  faik  and  paper. 

Thi^  myriad  lamps,  the  brighter  eyee. 
The  musie  and  the  sweeter  voiOes ; 

Th*  l^^ies  decked  in  gay  disfiuBe, 

From  whoae  angelie  compaAieB 
Yovng  fntnum  mi^  haive  moile  theu-  choksee. 
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And  Austria's  baron  too  was  there ; 

His  galUot  in  the  stream  was  floating. 
That,  soon  as  morning  blanch'd  the  air. 
Homeward  in  haste  he  might  repair, 

To  duller  bliss  his  heart  devoting. 

Oft  in  the  frenzy  of  the  dance, 

Amid  the  scene's  intoxication, 
He  seemeth  lost  as  in  a  trance ; 
A  pouting  lip,  a  sullen  glance 

Flit  o'er  his  dark  imagination. 

He  dreams  upon  a  wife  in  tears, 

A  month  of  sulkiness  and  sorrow ; 
A  woman's  wrath  is  in  his  ears, 
His  ecstacy  is  mixed  with  fears 

Of  'his  reception  on  the  morrow. 

But  lo !  what  wonder  moves  this  way? 

What  meteor  hath  from  heav'n  descended? 
How  light  her  limbs!  — their  airy  play 
Seems  like  the  tossing  of  the  spray ; 

At  once  his  boding  dream  is  ended. 

Through  many  a  minuet,  on  her. 

Through  Tyrol  walU  and  Tarantella, 
He  gazes,  but  he  cannot  stir ; 
Still  murmuring,  as  insane  he  were, 

*  Gresu !  che  brava !  quanto  bella  V 

Anon,  with  beating  heart  and  head, 

Tov^rd  her  amid  the  throng  he  p] 
'  Fair  lady,  by  your  leave,'  he  said, 
*  Together  we  '11  a  measure  tread  f 

Blest  man !  her  fingers  he 


He  leads  her  forth ;  he  whirls  her  through 
Waltz  alter  waltz  till,  growing  dizzy. 

She  fain  would  sit  —  he  seats  him  too ; 

One  arm  about  her  waist  he  drew. 
One  hand  was  with  her  tresses  busy. 

Oh !  what  a  righteous  wretch  is  man ! 

That  every  civilized  community 
Should  on  the  weak  sex  put  its  ban 
For  deeds  that  we  male  devils  can 

Do  with  such  impudent  impunity  I 

Yet  woman,  virtue's  frequent  foe. 
Chide  not  too  harshly  man  for  sinning. 

Seeing  how  seldom  ye  say  *  No ;' 

Why  blame  his  folly's  upshot  so. 
If  you  forbid  not  the  beginning? 

You  like  —  you  know  you  do  n't  didike. 
The  freedom  of  his  firrt  advances ; 

What  though  your  fan  his  forehead  strike  ? 

Such  tricks  are  but  a  slender  dike 
Betwixt  hki  wishes  and  your  glanoit. 
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What  frosty  Joseph,  beauty-proof, 

Might  itand  the  fire  of  such  denial  ? 
You  cry '  Begone  !*  and  *  Keep  aloof  !* 
Yet  underneath  your  bosom's  roof 

Let  in  temptation — just  on  trial 

For,  in  your  lexicons,  consent 

Is  oft  expressed  by  a  negation ; 
So,  when  her  brows  this  lady  bent, 
The  Baron  knew  she  only  meant 

A  bashful  sort  of  invitation. 

*  Lady  !*  he  whispered,  *  are  you  wed  7* 

'  I  am.*   *  Lift  up  that  mask,  I  pray  you  !* 

*  Not  for  the  world !'  the  trembler  said : 
'  Nay,  I  would  sooner  lose  my  head 

Than  wrong  you,  dearest !  or  betray  you.* 

'  Nay,  if  you  tease  me.  Sir,  good  night !' 
She  rose  in  haste  —  and  he  rose  with  her; 

*  Farewell,  Sir ;  how  in  such  a  plight 
I  dread  to  meet  my  husband's  sight ! 

He  knew  not  of  my  coming  hither.' 

*  And  here  I  am,  all  lace  and  gold ; 

Ah  me  !  what  madness  was 't  came  o'er  me  ! 
How  the  dear  soul  would  rave  and  scold, 
These  foolish  trappings  to  behold, 

Should  he  perchance  get  home  before  me !' 

*  How  then  ?  your  husband  is  away  V 

He  asked  her,  toying  with  her  fingers: 

*  He 's  on  a  journey.  Sir ;  I  pray 
You  'U  not  detain  me  till  it 's  day ; 

I  must  go.  Sir  !*  —but  still  she  lingers. 

She  lingers  just  to  say  *  Farewell ! 

Farewell !  sweet  Signer,  pr'ythee  leav»  me ; 
*T  is  a  long  way  to  where  I  dwell ; 
You  must  not  follow  —  't  is  not  well  — 

With  this  impertinence  you  grieve  me.' 

*  Nay,  but  I  '11  see  you  to  the  ^ore,' 

Quoth  he  ;**  these  link-boys  are  so  stupid.' 
To  guide  their  way,  a  lad  who  bore 
A  lighted  flambeau  ran  before, 

Fit  representative  of  Cupid. 

*  'T  is  very  dark  and  dangerous  too  — 

Here  take  my  ann,  amico  mio  ;' 
Thus  toward  the  Grand  Canal  they  drew. 
Where  swiftly  down  the  steps  she  flew 

*  Here  is  my  gondola — Addio !' 

With  this,  aboard  she  nimUy  leaped, 

And  hid  within  its  curtained  cover ; 
But  underneath,  beside  her  crept. 
And  ever  close  beside  her  kept. 

Her  indefatigable  loTer. 
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L8TTSK8  FKOM  ITAI.T.    By  J.  T.  Heaolet.    Number  Three  of  tiie  '  Library  of  Amerieui  Booka.' 
In  one  volume,    pp.  23S.    New-York :  W11.ET  and  Putnam. 

'  Our  purpoee,'  sayB  the  author  of  this  volume,  in  hii  preface,  *  has  been  to  tot 
othera,  if  possible,  look  through  onr  eyes ;  and  whether  we  have  succeeded  or  not*  or 
whether  they  would  have  obtained  a  very  interesting  view  if  they  did,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  judge.'  He  adds :  *  Descriptions  of  galleries  of  art,  puntings,  etc.,  have 
been  avoided,  as  possessing  interest  to  those  only  who  have  travelled  over  the  same 
ground,  and  become  familiar  with  the  details  to  make  those  descriptions  clear.'  Now 
to  write  and  publish  a  work  on  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  u  in 
itself  a  hazardous  experiment,  seldom  justified  by  the  qualifications  of  the  author ; 
but  to  write  one  professing  to  eschew  the  arts,  will  strike  the  public  with  as  much  mr- 
prise  and  novelty  as  the  memorable  performance  of  Hamuet  with  the  unavoidable 
omission  of  the  principal  character.  Unhappily  our  author  has  not  kept  to  the  wordi 
of  his  preface.  The  chef  d'oeuvres  of  art  in  painting  and  sculpture  which  have  been 
the  admiration  of  the  world  for  centuries,  are  criticized  and  condemned  in  a  tone  of 
presumption  well  calculated  to  excite  the  ire  even  of  those  who  unfortunately  have  not 
'  travelled  over  the  same  ground'  with  the  writer,  aud  will  dkjpoee  his  reader  to  call  m 
question  the  high  warrant  for  his  heterodox  opinions  of  art  We  select  as  an  ezampio 
the  thirtieth  letter,  dated  *  Rome,  April  28,  1843.'  He  despatches  the  capital  and 
the  Vatican,  inside  and  out,  in  about  two  pages : 

'  I  WILL  not  attempt  to  take  you  through  the  Vatican.  The  first  Ume,  I  roamed  throngli  it  without 
guide-book  or  question.  The  Apollo  Belvidere  and  LaOcoon  I  could  not  mistake ;  neither  dUl  I  wish 
any  one  to  tell  me  when  I  came  to  The  Transfiguration.  tWhat  instinctive  sagacity  I)  'The  ftori- 
ous  figure  of  Christ,  in  this  latter  picture,  suspended  in  mid-heaven,  and  the  wonderAiI  Uc9,  eo  «»• 
like  all  other  faces  ever  painted  before,  held  me  spell-bound  in  iu  presence.  Why  could  aoC  the 
artist  have  left  out  some  dozen  or  more  saints  than  be  has  placed  below,  gaping  with  astomihmeat  <m 
the  wondrous  spectacle  ?  The  three  shining  figures  beside  the  still  more  radiant  Saviouk  are  enoiwh 
to  complete  the  group.  The  addition  of  others  destroys  the  simplicity,  and  hence  injurea  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  It  wss  foolish  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  original  group.  Vet  I  west 
away  vexed  and  irritated.  My  utter  inability  to  see  heilf  as  it  ought  to  be  seen,  prevmatad  waj 
enjoying  any  thing.  Again  and  again  I  strolled  through  iU  immeaae  halls,  and  can  only  say  it  is  a 
forest  of  statuary,  and  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  world/  etc 

Passing  by  this  novel  application  of  the  agrarian  principle  to  this  <  forest  of  atatn- 
ary,'  let  us  venture  for  a  moment  to  look  at  *  The  Transfiguration'  through  onr  own 
eyes  instead  of  our  author's.  We  refer  him  to  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  Matthew,  where  he  may  find  new  light  thrown  upon  *  the  three  thining 
figures  beside  the  still  more  radiant  Saviour.'  Next,  we  ask  him  to  read  what  fol- 
lows, and  he  will  nnderstand  why  the  artist  could  not  *  have  left  out  some  doien  or 
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more  saints  that  he  has  placed  below,  '  gaping  with  astonishment  at  the  wondnme 
spectacle.*  It  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Franz  Kugler's  *  Hand-Book  of  the  History  of 
Painting,*  etc.    After  speaking  of  Raphael's  *  Madonna  di  Foligno,'  he  says : 

'Tax  later  of  these  two  picture*  is  the  Transfiguration  on  Mount  Tabor,  now  in  tha  Tatican,  fbr- 
merly  in  Saint  Pietro  at  Montario.  This  was  the  last  work  of  the  master,  (not  finished  till  after  his 
death,)  the  one  which  was  suspended  over  his  corpse  as  a  trophy  of  bis  fame,  for  puMte  homage.  If 
the  picture  last  described  is  distinguished,  lilce  the  compositions  for  the  tapestries,  by  tha  dramatic 
development  of  an  historical  event,  by  the  important  prominence  given  to  tha  principal  incident, 
and  by  grandeur  of  style,  the  work  now  under  consideration  unites  with  these  qualities  a  profounder 
symbolical  treatment,  which,  in  the  representation  of  a  particular  event,  expresses  a  general  idea. 
In  this  instance  it  is  the  depth  and  power  of  thought  which  move  the  spectator,  and  which  addreaa 
themselves  to  him  at  once,  so  that  ne  needs  no  key  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  subject  This 
picture  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  undermost  of  which,  on  account  of  its  mass,  is  the  more  im- 
portant and  predominant.  On  one  side  are  nine  of  the  disciples ;  on  the  other  a  crowd  of  people 
Sreaaing  toward  them,  bearing  along  a  boy  possessed  with  a  devil.  His  limbs  are  fearfully  convulsed 
y  demoniac  power ;  he  is  supported  by  his  father,  who  appears  strenuously  to  implore  assistaiiM 
by  words  and  looks ;  two  women  beside  him  point  to  the  sufferer,  the  one  with  earnest  entreatiea, 
Ihe  other  in  the  front,  on  her  knees,  with  an  expression  of  passionate  energy.  All  are  crying  iJoud, 
beseeching  and  stretching  out  their  arms  for  aid.  Among  the  disciples,  who  are  disposed  in  (Ufferent 
groups,  astonishment,  horror  and  sympathy  alternate  in  various  degrees.  One,  whose  youthful  coun- 
tenance expresses  the  deepest  sympathy,  turns  to  the  unhappy  lather,  plainly  intimating  his  inabil- 
ity to  assist  him;  another  points  upward;  a  third  repeats  this  gesture.  The  upper  part  of  the 
picture  is  formed  by  an  elevation  to  represent  Mount  Tabor.  There  lie  prostrate  the  three  disci- 
ples who  went  up  with  Christ,  dazzled  by  the  divine  light ;  above  them,  aarrounded  by  a  miracu- 
lous glory,  the  Savioub  floaU  in  air  in  serene  beatitude,  accompanied  by  MosBs  and  EIlias.  Tha 
twofold  action  contained  in  this  picture,  to  which  shallow  critics  have  taken  exception,  is  explained 
historically  and  satisfactorily  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  incident  of  the  possessed  boy  occurred  in 
the  absence  of  Christ  ;  but  it  explains  itself  in  a  still  higher  sense,  when  we  consider  the  deeper, 
universal  meaning  of  the  picture.  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  even  necessary  to  consult  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  for  the  explanation  of  toe  particular  incidents.  The  lower  portion  represents 
the  calamities  and  miseries  of  human  lilb ;  the  rule  of  demoniac  power,  the  weakness  even  of  tha 
fiuthAil  whfn  unassisted,  and  points  to  a  Powbb  above.  Above,  in  the  brightness  of  divine  bliss,  ub- 
disturbed  by  the  suffering  of  the  lower  world,  we  behold  the  source  of  consolation  and  redamptioii 
from  evil.  Even  the  judicious  liberties  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  art,  which  displease  the  con- 
fined views  of  many  critics,  such  as  the  want  of  elevation  in  the  mountain,  the  perspective  altera- 
tion of  the  horizon,  and  points  of  sight  for  the  upper  group,  (m  which  the  figures  do  not  iippear  liM«- 
shortened  as  seen  from  beneath,  but  perfectly  developed  as  if  in  a  vision,)  ^ve  occasion  for  new  and 
peculiar  beauties.  In  one  revpect,  however,  the  picture  appears  to  fail ;  it  wants  the  freer,  purer 
Deauty,  the  simplicity  and  flow  of  line,  in  the  drapery  especially,  which  address  themselves  so -di- 
rectly to  the  feeling  of  the  spectator ;  the  work  pleases  the  eye,  the  understanding,  but  doea  not 
entirely  satisfy  the  soul :  in  this  respect  the  picture  already  marks  the  transition  to  the  later  perioda 
of  art.  But  this  passing  censure  should  be  considered  as  only,  hinted  at  Where  such  grandeur  and 
depth  of  thought,  such  unexampled  excellence  hare  been  aocomplished,  (and  we  have  given  but  a 
very  general  outUne,)  it  becomes  us  to  offer  any  approach  to  criticism  with  all  humility.' 

Let  ns  now  tnm  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hbadlet  on  sculpture.  In  the  first  part 
of  the  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted,  he  describee  *  The  Dying  Gladiator :' 

*  This  is  one  of  the  few  statues  I  was  not  disappointed  in.'  '  I  thought  of  Btron,  as  I  stood  beside 
it,  and  of  the  intense  feeling  with  which  he  gazed  upon  it*  '  With  one  long  stride-step  into  the  Vati- 
can (from  the  capitol)  as  the  papal  palace,  museum,  etc!,  that  join  St  Peter's,  are  called :  here  ia 
Ladcoon,  that  men  have  poetized,  as  well  as  the  Dying  Gladiator ;  and  yet  it  pleased  me  not  I  have 
a  feeling  of  horror,  it  is  true,  in  looking  upon  it  and  that  is  all.  I  have  no  deep  sympathy  fbr  LaO- 
coon  himselfl  Master  critics  have  long  ago  settled  the  perfection  of  the  work.  There  is  life  and 
force  in  it  The  little  child  with  one  foot  raised  to  press  down  the  folds  of  the  serpent  that  are  tighten- 
inc  around  the  other  leg,  is  terribly  true  and  life-like.  But  the  whole  expression  of  LaAoooa  ia  thitt 
oTa  weak  man,  utterly  overcome  with  terror ;  mastered  more  completely  by  fear  than  a  strong- 
minded  man  ever  can  be.  There  seems  no  resistance  left  in  him ;  and  you  feel  that  such  a  oharactar 
never  could  die  decently.  While  I  admired  the  work,  I  could  not  love  the  character.  On  the  Gladi- 
ator's face  such  utter  terror  never  could  be  written.  The  sights  that  could  paint  such  fbar  on  hie 
featarea  do  not  exist' 

Such  are  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  an  American  critic,  conceiyed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  miracle  of  art,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  adopt  by  looking  through 
his  eyes.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  opinions  entertained  by  Punt,  Winkel- 
MANN,  Mengs,  Lessino,  Gobthe,  Visconti,  Pirou,  e4c.,  whether  this  is  the  identical 
group  described  by  Virgil  ;  whether  it  is  a  copy  of  it ;  or  whether,  according  to 
Punt,  it  is  the  work  of  three  Rhodian  artists,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  from 
an  inscription  upon  the  plinth  of  a  statue  found  by  Winsslmann  in  one  of  the  impe- 
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rial  Roman  villas.   The  opinion  of  M.  Emeric  David,  adopted  from  the  description  by 
Pliny,  is  now  regarded  by  writers  on  art  as  the  true  one : 

'  L'ADinmABX.s  ouvrage  d'Agisander  de  Polydore  et  d'Athenodore,  le  LaOcoon,  ezisteit  il  dcja 
dans  le  temps  de  Virgil r,  commc  I'ont  presume  quolqucs  ^crivains  modornesf  Le  silence  de  toaa 
lea  auteurs  antorieure  {L  Plin^  nous  emp^che  d'adopter  cette  opinion.  Ou  pourvait  auppoaer  que  ce 
groupe,  ouvrage  de  trois  artistes  Rhodiens,  fut  fait  d  Rhodes,  eutre  le  r^gne  d'Auguste,  et  celoi  de 
Yespasien,  et  que  ce  dernier  empereur  le  fit  transporter  k  Rome,  lorsqu'il  rMuisit  I'isle  de  Rhodes 
A  r^tat  de  province  Romaine.  II  e«t  cependant  plus  vraisemblable  qu'il  fUt  execute  A  Rome  ir^ — 
et  termini  sons  le  rigne  houreux  de  Titus  qui  le  pla^a  dans  son  palais.' 


WiNKELMANN  pronouncos  it,  in  common  with  every  author,  out's  excepted,  the  i 
perfect  work  of  art,  in  design,  expression  and  manipulation,  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  that  it  was  so  considered  by  the  ancients  themselves : 

'  LAdcooN  presents  us  with  the  spectacle  of  human  nature  exposed  to  the  greatest  pain  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  under  the  image  or  a  man  who  resists  it  with  the  utmost  force  of  mind ;  and  while 
his  sufferings  swell  the  muscles  and  strain  the  nerves,  the  soul,  armed  with  conscious  power,  displays 
itself  in  his  furrowed  forehead.  The  breast  heaves  over  the  pent-up  breath  and  stifled  feeling,  as  it 
struggles  to  compress  the  agony  within.  His  sighs,  kept  down  by  suppressed  respiration,  exhaust  the 
abdomen,  and  hollow  his  sides  so  that  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the  movement  of  the  viscera.  But 
his  own  sufferings'seem  to  afilict  him  less  than  tho«e  of  his  children,  who  turn  their  eyes  upon  him, 
imploring  his  aid.  Paternal  tenderness  is  displayed  in  his  languishing  eyes,  and  sympathy  seems 
to  float  in  them  like  a  dim  vapor.  His  countenance  expresses  complaint,  but  none  is  permitted  to 
escape;  and  his  eyes  appeal  to  heaven  for  succor.  His  mouth  is  Aili  of  anxiety,  and  the  under  lip 
" *  * ril, 


sinks  with  a  sense  of  it ;  while  the  upper  lip.  which  is  drawn  up  with  pain  to  the  distended  i 
expresses  the  calm  tranquillity  of  the  soul  united  with  indignation  at  unmerited  suffering.  Thb  vio^ 
lent  conflict  between  pain  and  indomitable  resistance  displays  itself  beneath  the  forehead  with  the 
greatest  wisdom  ;  for  while  anguish  elevates  the  eyebrow,  resistance  depresses  the  flesh  above  the 
eye,  causing  it  to  descend  against  the  upper  lid  and  almost  cover  it.  The  artist,  unable  to  embellisli 
nature,  has  endeavored  to  give  it  more  development,  intensity  and  vigor.  Where  he  has  placed  the 
greatest  pain,  there  he  has  placed  the  greatest  beauty.  The  left  side,  where  the  venomous  bite  is 
nearest  the  heart,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  art  His  legs  are  drawn  igp  to  efeape 
fVom  the  impending  calamity ;  no  part  of  the  body  is  in  repose  ;  and  even  the  strokes  of  the  chisel 
add  expression  to  the  shrivelled  skin  by  the  universal  twitching  of  all  the  muscles  and  nerves.' 

We  have  given  enough  of  this  eloquent  analysis  to  show  the  difference  between 
our  confident  connoisseur's  sensations  and  those  of  the  learned  German's,  while 
standing  in  presence  of  this  sublime  creation  of  art  The  former  has  the  advantage 
of  discovering  and  applying  a  new  principle  in  art,  akin  to  the  agrarian  one  already 
referred  to,  when  he  *  roamed»through  the  forest  of  statuary*  in  the  Vatican :  <  While 
I  admired  the  work,  I  could  not  love  the  character.  On  the  gladiator's  face  such 
utter  terror  never  could  be  written.'  He  is  a  great  stickler  for  moral  character  In 
sculpture,  as  well  as  painting,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  see  more  fully  displayed  at 
Florence.  He  feels  that  such  a  character  *  never  could  die  decently.'  Now  to  die 
decently,  or  its  converse  indecently,  presents  a  perfectly  new  idea  m  sculpture.  We 
know  what  it  means  in  the  sense  of  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  we  have  never  be* 
fore  seen  it  applied  as  a  governing  principle  in  works  of  art.  The  novelty  of  *  the 
little  child  with  one  foot  raised,'  etc.,  and  *  the  three  shining  figures  hende  the  still 
more  radiant  Saviour'  in  *  The  Transfiguration,'  are  discoveries  of  our  critic  whkh 
prove  his  minute  accuracy  in  viewing  works  of  art,  and  which  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  his  readers. 

We  now  open  upon  Letter  XL.,  entitled  *  American  artists  in  Florence.'  Hew  our 
connoisseur  breaks  forth  into  an  ecstacy  of  patriotism  worthy  of  all  praise.  He  boldly 
bids  defiance  to  Joiin  Bull's  sneers  at  our  pretensions  to  being  poets,  musicians  or 
architects ;  and  to  our  <  wanting  taste  and  genius,  especially  in  the  fine  arts:' 

•  It  may  be  so,  (he  admits,)  but  we  ^11  cheerfully  enter  the  field  with  him  in  that  department  of  the 
fine  arts  calling  for  the  loftiest  efforts  of  genius,  and  the  purest  incarnation  of  the  sentiment  of 
beauty  in  man  *,  I  mean  painting  and  sculpture,  especially  th«)  latter.  There  are  two  American  artists 
in  Florence,  by  the  name  of  Brown  ;  one  a  painter,  and  the  other  a  sculptor.  Mr.  BaoWN  the  pidB- 
ter  is  one  of  the  best  copyists  of  the  age.  Under  his  hand,  the  great  masters  re&ppear  in  nndlmln- 
ished  beauty.  But  his  merits  do  not  stop  here.  He  is  also  a  fine  composer,  and  when  the  mood  is 
on  him,  flings  off  most  spirited  designs.  In  his  hoiue  we  have  seen  pieces  that  indicate  nerit  of  the 
highest  order.' 
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Here  our  compaasibn  began  to  grow  very  lively  for  our  crest-fallen  progeifitor,  old 

John,  with  his  Rbynold's,  Wilsons,  Turners,  etc. ;  but  upon  reading  farther,  onr 

sympathy  subsided  into  mortification  at  finding  this  much-abused  personage  not  only 

the  patron  of  Mr.  Brown's  *grenins  in  copying,'  etc.,  but  his  actual  introducer  to  our 

author : 

'  Wx  first  mw  Mr.  Bbown  in  the  Pitti  Gallery.  Wandering  through  it  one  day  with  a  querndwrn  aC- 
tmchk  to  one  of  the  continental  embaraiei,  my  friend  paused  before  a  magnificent  picture,  and  intro- 
duced me  to  the  artist  as  Mr.  Brown  of  America.  It  was  a  copy  of  one  of  8ai.vator  Rosa's 
finest  pieces,<and  had  already  been  contracted  for  by  a  member  or  the  English  Parliament  for  three 
hundred  dollars.  Walking  one  day  through  the  gallery,  the  Englishman  was  struck  with  the  re- 
markable beauty  of  the  copy,  and  immediately  purchased  it,  though  in  an  unfinished  state.  Thus  we 
lose  them ;  and  though  we  possess  fine  artists,  our  wealthy  men  refuse  to  buy  their  works,  and  they 
goto  embellish  the  drawing-rooms  and  galleries  of  England.' 

We  would  fain  hope  that  the  sale  of  a  copy  of  one  of  Salvator  Rosa's  finest 
pieces,  unfinished,  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  for  three  hundred  dollars,  is  certainly 
not  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  United  States !  Surely,  neither  Mr.  Brown  nor  Mr. 
Powers  will  feel  themselves  flattered  by  being  dragged  into  the  field  as  the  cham- 
pions of  art  against  Englishmen,  more  especial^  when  they  have  found  their  best 
patrons  among  them* 

*  Mr.  PowxBS  stands  undoubtedly  at  the  head  of  American'sculptors.  His  two  great  works  are 
*Eve'  and  the '  Greek  Slave.'  Critics  are  divided  on  the  merits  of  these  two  figures.  As  the  mere  em- 
bodiment of  beauty  and  loveliness,  the  Slave  undoubtedly  has  the  preeminence.  The  perfect  mould- 
ing of  the  limbs ;  the  exquisite  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  parts ;  the  melancholy  yet  sur- 
passingly lovely  face,  combine  to  reader  it  more  like  a  beautiful  vision  assuming  the  aspect  of  marble 
(not  a'  petrifaction,  we  hope  I)  than  a  solid  form  hewn  out  of  a  rock.  There  she  stands,  leaning  on 
her  arm,  and  musing  on  her  inevitable  destiny.  There  is  no  paroxysm  of  grief,  no  overwhelming 
angnish,  depicted  on  the  countenance.  It  is  a  calm  and  hopeless  sorrow  ;  the  quiet  submission  of  a 
heart  too  pure  and  gentle  for  any  stormy  passion.  The  heart  has  broken,  it  is  true,  but  broken  in 
silence  —  without  a  murmur  or  complaint.  The  first  feeling  her  look  aud  attitude  inspire,  is  not  so 
much  a  wish  yourtelf  to  rescue  her,  as  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would  do  it  It  is  beautiAU  —  spiritu- 
ally beautiful;  the  very  incarnation  of  sentiment  and  loveliness.  In  its  mechanical  execution  it  re- 
minds one  of  the  Apollino  in  the  Tribune  of  the  Royal  Gallery. 

*  The '  £ve'  exhibits  less  sentiment  but  more  character.  She  is  not  only  beautiful, but  ^reot ;  bear- 
ing in  her  aspect  the  consciousness  that  she  is  the  mother  of  a  mighty  race.  In  all  the  paintings  of 
Evx,  she  is  simply  a  beautiful  woman,  and  indeed  we  do  not  believe  that  any  but  an  American  or  an 
Englishman  could  conceive  a  proper  idea  of  Eve.  Passion  and  beauty  a  Frenchman  and  an  Italian 
can  paint,  but  moral  character,  (this  new  principle  of  moral  character  is  never  loxt  sight  of,)  the 
high  purpose  of  calm  thought  and  conscious  greatness,  they  have  not  the  most  dim  conception  of. 
There  is  a  noble  Lucretia  in  the  gallery  of  Naples  ;  a  fine  Portia  in  Genoa ;  and  Cleopatras  by  great 
painters  in  abundance  every  where ;  but  not  one  figure  that  even  dimly  shadows  forth  what  the  mother 
of  mankind  ought  to  be.  Stern  purpose  and  invincible  daring  are  oAen  seen  in  female  heads  and 
figures  by  the  great  masters,  but  the  simple  greatness  of  intellect  seldom. 

*  Powers'  *  Eve'  is  a  woman  with  a  soul  as  well  as  heart ;  and  as  she  stands  with  the  apple  in  her 
hand,  musing  on  the  fate  it  involves,  and  striving  to  look  down  the  dim  and  silent  future  it  promises 
to  reveal,  her  countenance  indicates  the  great  yet  silent  struggle  within.  Wholly  absorbed  in  her 
own  reflections,  her  countenance  unconsciously  brings  you  into  the  same  state  of  deep  and  painAil 
thought  She  is  a  noble  woman  —  too  noble  to  bt  httU  We  wonder  this  subject  has  not  been  more 
successfully  treated  before.  There  is  full  scope  for  the  imagination  in  it;  and  not  a  permission,  but 
a  demand,  for  all  that  is  beautiful  and  noble  in  a  created  being.  It  has  the  advantage  also  of  fac^  in- 
stead of  fiction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fact  is  greater  than  any  fiction. 

'  In  composing  this  work,  Mr.  Powers  evidently  threw  all  the  Venuses  and  goddesses  overboard, 
and  fell  back  on  his  own  creative  genius ;  and  the  result  is  a  perfect  triumph.  Some  even  good 
critics  have  gone  so  far  as  to  give  this  the  preference  to  the  Venus  di  M^dicL  The  head  and  face, 
taken  separately,  are  doubtless  superior.  Ti{e  first  impreseion  of  the  Venus  is  unfavorable.  Tha 
head  and  fWce  are  too  small  and  inexpressive.  But  aAer  a  few  visits,  this  impression  is  removed ;  and 
that  form,  wrought  with  such  exquisite  grace,  and  so  full  of  sentiment,  grows  on  one's  love,  and  min- 
gles in  his  thoughts,  and  forms  forever  utier  the  image  of  beauty  in  the  soul.  Our  first  exclamation 
on  beholding  it,  was  one  of  disappointment,  and  we  unhesitatingly  gave  Powers'  'Eve'  the.preference. 
But  memory  is  more  faithful  to  the  Venus  than  the  Eve.  There  is  something  more  than  the  form  of 
•  goddess  iu  that  figure  ;  there  is  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  beyond  it  and  around  it ;  a  something  in- 
tangible yet  real ;  making  the  very  marble  sacred.  One  may  forget  other  statues,  and  the  particular 
impressions  they  make  grows  dim  with  time ;  but  Venus  once  imaged  on  the  heart,  remains  thero 
forever,  in  all  its  distinctness  and  beauty.' 

Now  all  this  is  very  fine  about  *  the  statue  which  enchants  the  world,'  although 

we  miss  in  it  the 

*  Ipse  Venus  pubem  quoties  velamina  ponit, 
Probigitar  loeva  semireducta  manu.' 

But  what  does  he  mean  about  her  rival,  Powers'  <  Eve,'  <  bearing  in  her  aspect 
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the  coaKioamMB  that  ihe  is  the  mother  of  a  mighty  race  ?'  etc.  Standing  <  with  the 
apple  in  her  hand'  indicates  precisely  the  moment  seized  npon  by  the  sculptor ;  hot 
how  had  she  then  conceived  the  ambitious  sentiment  of  *  the  mother  of  a  mighty 
race?'  We  are  all  acquainted  with  Genesis,  third  chapter  and  fourth  yerse :  '  And 
when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree  was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to  the 
eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise,  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof  and  did 
eat,  and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and  he  did  eat*  Now  m  repreaent- 
ing  this  momentous  fact 

*  Or  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  firuit 

Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 

Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo,' 

no  such  latitude  of  expression  would.be  tolerated  in  the  work  of  a  great  aztist ;  nor 
do  we  hold  Mr.  Powers  in  the  least  responsible  for  so  gross  and  improbaUe  an  im- 
putation. The  other  flourish  of  imagination,  which  we  have  copied  to  the  pnjudice 
of  the  French  and  Italians,  and  their  moral  incapacity  to  conceive  a  proper  idea  of 
Eve,  etc.,  belongs  to  our  author's  newly-discovered  principle  in  art,  already  noticed. 
When  he  roamed  through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  he  might  have  seen  the  *  Eve'  of 
Raphael  upon  the  ceiling  of  the  Loggie.  He  might  have  seen  the  ceiling  of  the 
Cappella  Sistina,  and  that  its  central  subject  is  devoted  by  Michael  Angblo  to  SUm- 
trate  the  text  just  cited  from  Genesis,  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  our  guilty  parents 
from  the  garden  of  Eden,  covered  with  the  conscious  evidence  of  their  shame.  He 
might  have  discovered  that  these  were  the  works  of  Italians,  and  that  the  worid  po»- 
sesses  some  farther  proo&  of  their  just  conceptions  and  illustrations  of  the  sublime 
events  and  personages  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  .We  Americans  entertain  high  hopes 
of  the  ripening  genius  of  Powers,  and  do  not  question  the  honorable  distinction  he 
has  acquired  by  his  *  Eve'  and  *  GSreek  Slave ;'  but  the  grandiloquence  of  our  author 
will  not  elevate  the  artistical  reputation  of  our  clever  sculptor,  either  in  the  opinkm 
of  his  friends  or  that  of  the  worid.  Already  alas !  is  his  reputation  endangered,  hi 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hbadlet.    *  There  is,'  he  continues : 

'  Tkekk  is  a  new  artist  just  risen  in  Florence,  who  threatens  to  take  the  crown  9§  fnm  Powms' 
head.  His  name  is  Dutbe —  a  Frenchman  by  extraction,  though  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  dealfned 
and  executed  last^ear,  unknown  to  any  body,  the  model  of  a  Dead  AbeL  •  >  *  *  I  regtrd  this  &mre 
equal  if  not  superior,  in  iU  kvad,  to  any  sutue  ever  wrought  by  any  sculptor  of  any  age.  The  Dead 
Bom  of  Niobe  in  the  Hall  of  Niobe  in  the  Koyal  Gallery,  is  a  stiff  wooden  figure  compared  to  it.  The 
<Hily  criticism  I  could  utter,  when  I  stood  over  it,  was, '  Okkoim  dead  k*  ii§9t*  There  is  ao  nMrbte 
there ;  it  is  all  flesh ;  flesh  flexible  as  if  the  tide  of  life  poured  through  it,  yet  bereft  of  its  energy.' 

And  to  aggravate  matters  with  poor  Powers,  he  cruelly  adds:  *  Dupeb  is  a  hand- 
some man,  with  large  black  eyes  and  melancholy  features.'  The  Dead  Son  of  Niobe 
a  stiff  wooden  figure  compared  to  the  handsome  Duprb's  *  Dead  Abel !'  <  Something 
too  much  of  this !'  the  reader  may  exclaim.  We  are  quite  of  the  same  opinion ;  yet 
before  we  conclude,  we  must  say  a  word  ih  defence  of  the  much-abused  TmAii, 
whose  moral  and  artistic  reputation  is  sadly  damaged  (upon  principle  albeit)  by  omr 
hnmacukite  critic : 

'Ths  two  naked  Venusses  by  Titian  (in  the  Tribune)  hanging  behind  the  Vennsdl  Midief  an 
admirably  painted,  but  to  me  disgusting  pictures,  from  their  almost  beastlv  sensuality.  I  slwald 
think  Titian  might  have  conceived  the  design  of  them  when  half  drunk,  and  took  hb  modela  fkum  a 
brothoL  I  have  no  patience  with  such  prostitution  of  genius.  The  marble  Venus  (di  Medkf)  km 
something  of  the  goddess  about  her.' 

Here  we  discover  another  nice  distinction  of  moral  principle  in  art,  peculiar  to  our 
author,  which  he  draws  between  nudity  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  with  the  qualifi- 
cation, however,  that  the  naked  maible  Venus  has  *  something  of  the  goddew  abooft 
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her/  This  scandal  about  Titian  and  his  unrivalled  Venuses  sounds  odd  *  to  ears  po- 
lite.' Undoubtedly  our  connoisseur  is  the  first  man  of  refined  taste  who  ever  imagined 
himself  standing,  in  their  prissence,  before  *  the  models  of  naked  prostitutes.'  *Mai9 
ekaeun,*  etc. ;  saith  the  old  proverb. 

When  the  First  Consul  had  the  honor  of  becoming  a  member  of  the  now  defunct 
New- York  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  he  presented  it  with  a  munificent  collection 
of  casts  from  classical  originals,  then  in  the  Louvre,  which  were  like  the  beaux  and 
belles  of  a  tea-party  around  a  sort  of  tribune  in  an  old  circus  in  Greenwich-street 
Such  was  the  peculiar  taste  which  was  supposed  to  prevail  among  our  worthy  citizem 
in  those  patriarchal  days,  that  *  a  committee'  humanely  ordered  the  shivering  go^s 
and  goddesses  to  be  decently  clad  in  breeches  and  petticoats.  The  Belvidere  Apollo 
looked  like  a  congress-man  in  the  attitude  of  delivering  a  philippic  against  <  the  im- 
placable and  never-to-be  appeased  enemy  of  our  liberties,'  and  the  Medician  Venu 
like  a  very  young  lady  oft  her  first  appearance  at  the  New-York  assemblies. 

We  are  sure  our  author  ought  to  take  in  good  part  the  few  remarks  made  by  us  to 
his  honor,  on  the  subject  of  his  new  principles  in  viewing  the  fine  arts  in  Italy.  They 
might  have  been  extended  to  his  uncommon  manner  of  treating  other  matters  con- 
tained in  his  book,  to  his  advantage  ;  but  we  were  reluctant  to  increase  the  weight 
of  his  obligations  toward  us,  and  forebore.  It  was  moreover  our  intention  to  say  a 
word  about  the  state  and  progr^te  of  art  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  to  foster  it ;  but  we  have  devpted  too  much  of  *  Old  Kniok'b  space  to 
*  elegant  extracts'  from  the  *  Letters'  under  review,  to  consider  these  themes  at  pre- 
sent   They  may  afford  materiel  for  a  few  remarks  in  a  subsequent  number. 
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It  is  among  the  remarkable  features  of  an  age,  prolific  beyond  all  othen  in  light 
literature,  that  a  theological  work,  evincing  like  the  one  before  us  profound  thou^t, 
extensive  scriptural  research  and  laborious  investigation, should  have  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  a  layman.  Its  originating  motive  could  not  have  been  ambition  for  popular  fa- 
vor, since  it  opposes  with  an  ahnost  startling  boldness  the  creed  of  Christendom  for  neariy 
twenty  centuries ;  assuming  as  its  sole  object,  not  *  polemic  victory,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  truth.'  It  is  surely  not  the  custom  of  the  present  day,  at  least  in  our  .own 
country,  to  condemn  any  theory  either  for  its  boldness  or  its  novelty.  Still  there 
must  ever  be  a  proportion  of  minds  so  wedded  to  peculiar  systems  of  belief,  as,  in  the 
words  of  a  Grerman  philosopher,  to  have  *  closed  their  interiors,'  or  in  the  still  stronger 
nautical  phrase,  *  shut  down  their  dead-lights'  against  all  doctrines  difi[ering  in  com- 
plexion from  their  own.  But  there  are  also  those  who  can  examine  with  candor,  or 
in  the  spirit  of  the  book  before  us,  dissent  with  courtesy.  To  such  we  commend  it, 
and  among  other  passages,  bespeak  attention  to  the  opening  argument  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter : 

'Tex  dismay  with  which  Christ  beheld  his  coming  Bufferinfr**  >nd  the  perturbation  which  their 
endurance  caused  him,  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  sufferings  were  not  con* 
fined  to  his  human  nature.  Had  the  primitive  Christian  martyrs  exhibited  the  same  dismay  and 
perturbation  at  the  approach  of  death,  one  of  the  chief  arguments  in  fkvor  of  the  truth  of  our  holy 
religion  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world.  The  patience,  fortitude  and  triumph  with  which  they 
met  and  endured  the  excruciating  agonies  of  martyrdom  ranked  high  among  the  miracles  by  which 
early  Christianity  was  propagated.  *  See  how  a  Christian  can  die  I'  is  an  appeal  to  infidelity  not  of 
modem  origin.  Its  thrilling  effect  was  well  known  and  felt  in  the  early  church.  The  triumphant 
dMth  of  the  fint  SMurtyirs  was  unoof  the  most  eloquent  of  the  addresM*  evsr  mads  by  Christianity 
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to  the  pagan  world.  It  wai  a  miracle,  perhaps,  more  touching  to  the  heart  than  the  healing  of  th« 
■ick  or  the  raiding  of  the  dead. 

'  The  corporeal  sufferings  of  many  of  the  early  martyrs  were  doubtless  greater  than  the  corporeal 
sufferings  of  their  Mastkr.  His  was  the  case,  so  far  as  the  body  was  concerned,  of  simple  eraci^ 
fixion.  They  were  stoned  to  death  with  stones ;  they  were  consumed  by  slow  fires ;  their  flesh  was 
torn  off  with  red-hot  pincers ;  they  were  sawed  aeunder  with  saws  ;  they  were  drawn  to  pieces  by 
wild  beasts ;  the  cross  was,  indeed,  often  the  instrument  of  their  death,  but  to  them  was  mot  allowed 
the  comparative  repose  of  simple  crucifixion.  Its  abhorrence  of  the  rising  and  hated  seet  ot  the 
Nazarenes  had  sharpened  the  devices  of  heathen  cruelty ;  new  discoveries  were  made  in  the  art  of 
tormenting ;  new  and  more  affonizing  positions  of  the  suffering  body  were  contrived ;  the  preceaa  iti 
torture  was  rendered  more  slow,  and  the  welcomed  approach  of  death  more  lingering.  To  all  this 
variety  of  agonies,  the  timid  frailty  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  bolder  hardihood  of  man,  was  alnKMt 
daily  subjected.  But  nothing  could  disturb  the  patience,  the  fortitude,  the  serenity  of  the  primitire 
martyrs.  Whether  belonging  to  the  more  robust  or  the  more  tender  sex,  they  yielded  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  rocoilings  or  misgivings  of  human  frailty ;  they  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  their  dyiny 
spasms,  and  their  last,  faltering  accents  whispered  joy. 

'  The  difference  between  these  martyrs  and  their  AIastbr  in  meeting  and  enduring  the  agonies  of  a 
violent  death  is  an  historical  fact  not  to  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  It  is  not  a  point  of  literary  curi- 
osity alone ;  it  deeply  concerns  our  faith.  It  indicates  that  His  suffering  must  have  been  difformit 
from  theirs,  not  only  in-  its  degree,  but  in  its  very  element  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  death  of  Stb- 
PHEN  with  that  of  the  Lobd  ;  look  at  the  face  of  the  former,  shining '  as  it  had  been  the  fkce  of  an 
angel,'  and  then  turn  your  melting  eye  to  the  *  marred  visage'  of  the4atter  ;  listen  to  the  iovous  ex- 
clamation of  the  finite  martyr,  when  he  saw  through  the  opening  heavens  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jksus  standing  at  the  right  hapd  of  the  Highest  ;  and  then  lend  your  sympathizing  ear  to  the  wail- 
ing of  HiK  who  hung  on  the  cross,  and  belief  will  ripen  into  conviction  that,  while  the  sufferer  whose 
clothes  were  .laid  down  at  the  feet  of  Saitl  sustained  the  pains  of  a  man,  the  sufferer  on  Calvary 
endured  pangs  pertaining  only  to  infinitude.' 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  successfully  from  a  work  whose  component  parts  are  so 

closely  interwoven  by  the  tissue  and  flow  of  argument    Yet  those  who  give  it  a 

careful  and  consecutive  perusal,  whatever  may  be  their  decision  with  respect  to  its 

theory,  will  not  fail  to  discern  the  acuteness  of  a  mind  disciplined  by  legal  science, 

and  enriched  by  classic  lore  ;  or  to  admire  the  earnestness  of  a  spirit  turning  from. 

the  excitements  and  honors  of  the  world,  to  meditate  on  *  the  stifierings  of  Chkut 

and  the  glory  that  shall  follow,'  and  seeking  truth  from  the  great  fountain  of  truth, 

the  blessed  Volume  of  Inspiration. 


Thb  Alps  AND  THE  RuTNX.  By  J.  T.  Headlst.  In  one  volume,  pp.138.  Now-York  and  London: 
Wiley  and  Putnam.  ' 

There  is  less  effort  at  hook-makings  (as  the  art  is  popularly  and  very  accurately 
christened,)  in  this  volume,  than  in  almost  any  other  book  of  travels  we  have  recently 
seen  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  it  is  among  the  best.  It  is  evidently  written  not  so 
much  from  purpose  aforethought  as  from  the  impulse  of  the  hour.  The  freehnea 
and  vividness  of  a  first  impression  are  upon  every  page  of  it  Familiar  as  the  land 
through  which  the  author  travelled  has  become  to  the  reading  world,  no  one  can  fail 
to  catch  new  life,  to  be  moved  by  new  feelings,  to  see  new  sights  and  breathe  a  new 
atmosphere  in  his  company.  The  very  first  sentence  of  the  book  '  gives  atsanmee 
of  a  man,'  and  banishes  all  fear  of  encountering  a  pedant  *  Coming,'  says  he,  <  ftoax 
the  warm  air  of  the  South,  the  first  sight  of  the  Alps  gave  a  spring  to  my  Mood  it  had 
not  felt  for  years.'  Thus  with  a  single  leap  does  he  take  us  into  the  midst  of  his  sub- 
ject and  his  book.  Unlike  many  professional  travellers,  he  does  not  detain  us  by  a 
long  prologue  of  motives,  and  purposes,  and  obstacles,  and  other  preliminary  and  ut- 
terly uninteresting  matters  ;  but  leads  us  at  once,  in  the  very  first  page  of  his  book, 
across  the  Simplon,  through  the  gallery  and  over  the  tremendous  gorge  of  Gondo, 
into  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  and  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the  most  glorioiis 
scenery  of  Alpine  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Hbadlet  has  discarded  the  usual  form  of  books  of  travels.    Instead  of  a ' 
journal  of  daily  experiences,  he  gives  us  a  series  of  sketches,  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
of  the  most  magnificent  scenery  in  the  worid.     And  in  this  particular  efiS»t  he 
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shows  himself  a  master.  He  seizes,  with  unfailing  accuracy,  upon  prominent  dis- 
tinctive features  of  a  scene  or  occurrence,  and  sets  them  before  us,  sometimes  it  is 
true,  with  bold,  rough  strokes,  but  always  with  the  most  vivid  and  life-like  distinct- 
ness. Of  his  pass  of  the  Tete  Noire,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunder-storm,  he  gives  us 
this  capital  sketch : 

'  Wk  spurred  on  ;  now  crawling  over  barren  and  desolate  rocks,  now  shooting  out  on  to  some  pro- 
jecting point  that  balanced  over  a  deep  abyss  filled  with  boiling  mist,  through  which  the  torrent 
struggled  up  with  a  muffled  sound ;  and  now  sinking  into  a  black  defile  through  which  the  baffled 
storm  went  howling  like  a  madman  in  bis  cell.  As  I  stood  on  a  ledge,  and  listened  to  the  war  of  the 
elements  around,  suddenly  through  a  defile  that  benl^around  a  distant  mountain,  came  a  cloud  19 
black  as  night.  Its  forehead  was  rent  and  torn  by  its  fierce  encounter  with  the  cliffs,  and  it  came 
sweeping  down  as  if  inherent  with  life  and  a  will.  It  burst  over  us  drenching  us  with  rain,  while 
the  redoubled  thunder  rolled  and  cracked  among  the  cliffs  like  a  thousand  cannon-shot.  Every 
thing  but  my  mule  and  the  few  feet  of  rock  I  occupied  ^ould  be  hidden  from  my  sight ;  and  then 
would  come  a  flash  of  ligbtniug,  rending  the  fobe  of  mist,  as  it  shot  athwart  the  gloom,  revealing  a 
moment  some  black  and  heaveu-high  rock ;  and  then  leaving  all  again  as  dark  and  impenetrable  as 
ever.  The  path  often  led  along  the  face  of  the  precipice  just  wide  enough  for  my  mule  ;  while  the 
mist  that  was  tossing  in  the  abyss  below,  by  concealing  its  depth,  added  inconceiveably  to  its  mys- 
tery  and  terror.  Thus,  hour  after  hour  we  toiled  on,  with  every  thing  but  the  few  feet  of  rock  we 
occupied  shrouded  in  vapor,  except  when  it  now  and  then  rent  over  some  cliff  or  chasm.  1  was 
getting  altogether  too  much  of  sublimity,  and  would  have  gladly  exchanged  my  certainly  wild  enough 
path  for  three  or  four  miles  of  fair  trotting  ground.  But  in  spite  of  my  drenched  state,  1  could  not 
but  laugh  now  and  then  at*  I  saw  my  three  companions  and  guide  struggling  along  in  Indian  file,  and 
taking  with  such  a  meek,  resigned  air,  the  rain  on  their  bowed  shoulders.' 

This  is  but  one  of  several  passages  which  would  equally  well,  and  many  of  them 
much  better,  illustrate  the  admirable  picturesqueness  of  Mr.  Headlet's  descriptions 
of  nature.    Here  is  a  briefer  and  equally  vivid  description  of  an  avalanche : 

'  M OUNTINO  our  horses  we  started  for  the  grand  Scheideck.  nearly  eight  thousand  feet  above  th« 
level  of  the  sea.  As  we  approached  that  '  peak  of  tempests'  the  Wetterhorn,  whose  bare  cliff  rose 
straight  up  thousands  of  feet  from  the  path  to  the  regions  of  eternal  snow,  one  of  the  guides  ez> 
claimed  '  JKoiia  /  VoUal'  and  another  in  German,  'Sehen  tie — Sehtn  sie !'  while  I  screamed  in 
English,  '  Look  I  Look ."  And  it  was  time  to  look ;  for  from  the  topmost  height  of  the  Wetterhorn 
suddeuly  arose  !<omething  like  white  du!<t,  fallowed  by  u  movement  of  a  mighty  mass,  and  the  next 
moment  an  awful  white  form  leaped  away,  and  with  almost  a  single  bound  of  more  than  two  thou- 
sand  feet,  came  directly  into  our  path,  a  short  distance  before  us.  As  it  struck  the  earth,  the  crushed 
snow  rose  like  vapor  from  the  foot  of  a  cataract,  and  rolled  away  in  a  cloud  of  mist  over  a  hill  of 
fir-trees  which  it  sprinkled  white  in  its  passage.  The  shock  was  like  a  falling  rock,  and  the  echo 
sounded  along  the  Alpine  heights  like  the  roll  of  far-off  cannon,  and  died  away  over  their  distant 
tops.' 

But  these  detached  passages,  we  are  well  aware,  can  give  no  accurate  and  ade- 
quate impression  of  the  book ;  and  we  might  easily  exhaust  far  more  space  than  is 
allowed  us  by  citing  others,  without  in  the  end  doing  any  thing  like  justice  to  the 
author.  Perhaps  the  best  two  chapters,  and  those  setting  forth  most  vividly  this  de- 
scriptive power  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  those  describing  Suw arrow's  passage 
of  the  Pragel,  and  Marshal  Macdoi^^ld's  pass  of  the  Splugen.  They  are  among 
the  most  admirable  and  graphic  specimens  of  descriptive  writing  we  have  recently 
met,  and  nothing  but  lack  of  space  precludes  us  from  transferring  at  least  parts  of 
them  to  our  pages. 

We  cannot  avoid  saying,  that  to  this  graphic  and  vivid  truthfulness  and  vigor  of 
description  Mr.  Headlet  often  sacrifices  elegance,  and  sometimes  correctness  of 
style  ;  as  citations,  did  oiu:  space  allow,  would  easily  show.  In  spite  of  this,  how- 
ever, he  has  written  one  of  the  most  readable  and  interesting  books  of  the  season, 
and  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  excellent  series  in  which  it  is  publishecL  It  is  a  far 
better  book  than  his  '  Letters  from  Italy,'  elsewhere  noticed,  and  will  be  read,  not  only 
with  more  interest  but  with  less  cause  for  cavil  or  denunciation.  Being  almost  en- 
tirely descriptive,  it  has  no  criticisms  to  offend,  and  no  peculiar  views  to  provoke  hos- 
tiUty.  It  is  a  racy,  rigorous,  Uving  and  life-giving  book  ;  and  as  such,  we  heartily 
commend  it  to  our  readexs. 
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A  Shost  Account  of  as  Imfboved  Cannon,  and  of  the  Machinery  and  ProcesMa  employed  in  lla 
Manufacture.    By  Daniel  Trcadwell.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

These  few  pages  contain  a  very  simple  and  saccinct  statement  by  Mr.  Tkbao- 
WELL,  late  RuMFORD,  Professor  in  Harvard  University,  of  his  new  method  of  fabri- 
cating cannon  of  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  which  he  has  not  only  reduced  to  practicei 
but  tested  by  the  most  thorough  trials.  His  relation  is  so  concise  and  clear  that  it 
•ould  hardly  be  abridged  by  a  single  paragraph ;  and  without  quoting  the  wliole,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  make  the  process  intelligible  at  all  -to  any  but  readen  familiar 
with  ordnance  and  its  technology.  Mr.  Treadwell  examines  in  a  most  j^ooophi- 
cal  manner  the  comparative  strength  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  and  bronze.  Every 
body  knows  that  in  consequence  of  the  superior  strength  of  the  former,  the  manu- 
facture of  gruns  from  this  material  has  always  been  a  desideratum,  ftom  the  time 
when  faggots  of  iron  were  first  hooped  together,  down  to  the  fatal  casualty  aboud 
the  Princeton,  some  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  first  cannon,  we  beUeTe,  w«re 
made  of  wood,  wrapped  around  with  linen  cloths.  The  Swedes  are  said  to  hare 
used  leaden  ones,  lined  with  wooden  tubes.  But  still  stranger  materials  have  at 
times  been  resorted  to.  What  would  a  <  middy'  of  our  day  think  of  tee  as  a  rabrti- 
tute  for  bronze  ?  Yet  we  are  told  that  ice-guns  have  been  made,  and  that  balk  of 
a  considerable  weight  were  fired  from  them  at  Petersburgh.  Or  what  would  yoo 
say,  reader,  to  papier  mache  and  hemp  7  Yet  a  friend  informs  us  that  ho  saw  in 
the  armory  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  Malta,  a  nine-pounder,  taken  finom  tbe 
Turks,  which  was  formed  of  small  ropes,  wound  tightly  around  a  thb  cylinder  of 
sheet-copper,  and  solidified  by  pitch  and  an  external  coating  of  some  sort  of  compo- 
sition like  plaster  and  pasteboard.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  poor  materials  that  have 
been  displaced  by  cast-iron,  which  is  itself  destined,  almost  to  a  certainty,  one  of 
these  days,  to  give  way  to  the  immense  superiority  of  forgeaMe  metaL  We  say 
*  superiority'  with  confidence.  It  is  a  fact  well  known,  but  is  it  well  understood t 
In  our  ignorance  of  gunnery,  as  a  science,  we  are  unable  to  say  what  has  been 
written  on  this  subject,  or  how  close  the  theories  of  those  who  have  paid  attention  to 
it  approach  the  true  solution.  We  have,  however,  often  conversed  with  praetioal 
men  upon  this  topic,  and  have  never  gained  very  clear  ideas  about  it  Aak  any 
gun-smith  why  the  Birmingham-twist  barrels  are  stronger  than  all  otben,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  they  are  made  of  horse  shoe  nails,  which  have  been  so  thoroughly 
hammered  and  wrought  that  every  atom  of  the  barrel  almost  must  have  receiyed  lis 
due  quantimi  of  pounding.  Some  of  a  more  fanciful  turn  have  assured  ns  that  the 
nails  had  been  benefitted  by  the  repeated  action  of  the  fire  struck  tnm  the  flinty 
roads  and  pavements  by  the  horse's  hoof !  Persons  of  more  reflection  may  smile  at 
this,  and  yet  be  able  to  give  no  clearer  answer.  On  the  whole,  we  doubt  if  the 
rationale  of  the  matter  has  ever  been  summed  up  in  so  explicit  and  satisfactory  n 
statement  as  that  upon  which  Mr.  Trbadwell  has  based  hb  very  sucoessfol  sad 
remarkable  experiments. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  curtail  the  brevity  of  his  reasoning,  we  will  make  sach  shoil 
extracts  from  his  pamphlet  as  we  can  bring  within  our  cramped  limits.  With  re- 
gard then  to  the  fact  that  wrought-iron  is  much  stronger  than  oast-uron  or  brooie» 
he  says : 

'  This  it  certainly  true  if  we  expose  the  wrought  iron  to  the  testing  fi»rce  in  one  pMtieulv  dlrse- 
tion  only.    But  all  wrought  iron  la  in  iu  stnicture  fibrous,  the  fibres  being  more  or  !••■  dMset^ 
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marked,  according  to  the  process  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  iron.    In  wire  it  is  most  clearly 

S parent,  the  fibres  in  some  cases  being  so  easily  parted  that  the  wire  can  be  split  with  a  knife.  In 
eets,  formed  by  the  rolling-mill,  the  fibres  are  arranged  in  plate«  or  laminee,  and  these  often  so 
slightly  adhere  one  to  another  that  they  may  be  separated  like  the  layers  of  a  pasteboard.  With 
hammered  iron  the  ^rain,  or  fibres,  are  less  apparent,  an§  the  bars  possess,  in  their  different  direc- 
tions, gVeater  equality  of  strength.  By  comparing  the  various  operations  of  wire-drawing,  rolling 
and  hammering,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fibres  are  always  formed  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  iron  is  extended,  and  the  cohesion  is  least  amongst  the  atoms  which  are  spread  over  each 
other.  All  that  is  here  said  of  iron  is  equally  true  of  steel,  the  cohesive  force  of  which,  however, 
exceeds  in  an  essential  degree  that  of  iron.  Cast  iron  and  bronze,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  equal 
strength  in  all  directions  ;  their  structure  appearing  as  an  aggregation  of  grains,  assuming  the  form 
of  crystals,  often  apparent  to  the  naked  eye.  The  strength  or  direct  touucity  of  these  various  me- 
tals, tne  wrought  iron  and  steel  being  tested  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  may  be  taken  as  fdllowt 
for  each  square  inch  area  of  the  metal : 

Steel,  (English  spring,) 100,000  pounds. 

Wrought  iron, 65,000      " 

Bronze, 3i),000      " 

Cast  iron, 25,000       " 

If,  howerer,  the  steel  or  wrought  iron  be  exposed  to  the  testing  force  in  such  a  way  that  the  fibree 
shall  be  separated  laterally,  instead  of  being  broken,  the  strength  will  rareljr  be  found  to  exceed 
that  of  bronze  or  cast  iron  even.  This  last  fact  is  of  the  utmost  importance  m  directing  the  use  of 
wrought  iron,  for  every  purpose,  and  leads  to  the  direct  conclusion,  that  if  a*cannon  be  formed  of 
wrought  iron,  and  the  expansion  of  the  gunpowder  exert  an  equtU  force  upon  such  cannon  in  every 
direction,  its  power  of  resistance  will  not  exceed  that  of  a  cannon  of  bronze  or  cast  iron,  unless  the 
cannon  derive,  from  its  peculiar  form,  an  additional  strength  in  some  one  direction,  from  presenting 
a  greater  section  of  metal  to  resist  the  fracture  in  that,  than  in  any  other  direction.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  we  form  a  hollow  globe  of  fibrous  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  fibres  shall  pass  over  the 
globe  in  the  direction  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  drawn  upon  an  artificial,  mapped  globe.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  an  expansive  fluid,  condensed  within  the  cavity  of  such  globe,  will  separate  these  fibres 
laterally,  w^en  its  force  shall  exceed  their  lateral  cohesive  power,  and  if  that  power  do  not  exceed 
the  tenacity  of  bronze  or  cast  iron,  then  its  strength  will  not  exceed  that  of  a  globe  of  equal  thick* 
neaa,  made  of  either  of  those  materials.' 

Mr.  TreadwAll  then  examines  the  qaestion,  '  Does  a  cannon  of  the  usual  fonn 
present,  in  every  direction,  an  equal  area  of  metal,  to  be  torn  asunder  before  the 
fluid  can  escape  V    He  resorts  to  numbers,  and  applies  them  to  a  form,  as  an  example : 

'  LxT  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  hollow  cylinder,  say  twelve  inches  long,  the  calibre  being  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  walls  one  inch  thick,  giving  an  external  diameter  of  three  inches.  Siqipose 
this  cylinder  to  be  perfectly  and  firmly  closed  at  its  ends  by  scrow  plugs,  or  any  other  sufficient 
means.  Let  this  be  filled  with  gunpowder  and  fired.  The  fluid  will  exert  an  equal  pressure,  in 
every  direction,  upon  equal  surfaces  of  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  hollow  cylinder.  Let  us  next  ex- 
amine th^  resisting  po^er  of  a  portion  of  this  cylinder,  say  one  inch  long,  situated  in  the  middle,  or 
equally  distant  from  the  ends,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  strengthened  by  the  iron  which  is  beyond  the 
action  of  the  powder.  The  fluid,  inclosed  by  this  ring  of  one  inch  long,  contains  an  area  of  one 
•qnare  inch,  if  a  section  be  made  through  it  in  the  direction  of  its  axis;  and  the  section  of  the  ring 
itself,  made  in  the  same  direction,  will  measure  two  square  inches.  We  have  then  the  tenacity  or 
cohesive  force  of  two  square  inches  of  iron  in  opposition  to  an  area  of  the  fluid  measuring  one  square 
inch,  and  if  we  take  the  tenacity  of  the  iron  at  65,000  pounds,  the  cylinder  will  not  be  burst,  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  unless  the  expansive  force  of  the  fluid  exceed  130,000  pounds  to  each  inch. 
Next,  let  us  suppose  a  section  made  through  the  cylinder  and  fluid,  transversely.  The  area  of  the 
fluid,  equal  to  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  hollow  cylinder,  is  one  circular  inch,  and  the  area 
of  the  whole  section  is,  the  diameter  being  three  inches,  nine  inches.  Deduct  from  this  the  area  of 
the  calibre,  and  we  have  eight  circular  inches.  That  is,  the  section  of  the  iron  is  eight  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  fluid ;  whereas  in  the  former  case,  of  longitudinal  section,  the  iron  gave  but  twice  as 
much  surface  as  the  fluid,  and  if  we  take,  as  before,  the  iron  at  65,000  pounds  per  inch  cohesive 
force,  it  will  not  be  broken  unless  the  force  of  the  fluid  exceed  520,000  pounds.' 

Here  Mr.  Trbadwbll  unfolds  a  principle  of  the  utmost  importance,  from  whick 
he  dfldoces  the  conclusion  that  a  jihrovs  material  which  possesses  four  times  the 
strength  in  one  direction  that  it  does  in  another,  will  form  a  cannon  of  equal 
strength,  if  the  fibres  be  directed  round  the  axis  of  the  calibre.  It  is  this  which 
gives  the  great  superiority  to  the  various  kinds  of  twist  gron-barrels.  Mr.  Treadwell 
continues : 

'Hating  been  aware  of  the  fact  here  stated,  and  I  trust,  in  a  manner  which  can  be  easily  under- 
■tood  and  appreciated,  for  many  years,  I  determined,  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  to  attempt  to 
apply  it  practically  to  the  fabrication  of  cannon.  My  first  attempt  was  to  make  a  four-pounder  can- 
non, by  tne  best  means  then  at  my  command,  of  rings,  or  short  hollow  cylinders  joined  together  end 
to  end  by  welding.  Each  rin^  was  made  oi'  several  thinner  rings,  placed  one  over  the  other  and 
welded.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case,  as  the  bars  of  which  the  several  rings  were  formed  were 
curved  round  the  calibre,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  herein  shown  to  bo  so  essential  was  fully  pre- 
aerved.  I  may  rMuark  here,  that  this  method  was  subsequently  changed  in  some  degree  by  first 
jmakutg  a  ainglo  thia  risg  of  tteel,  and  upoa  the  outside  of  this,  winding  a  bar  of  iron  spirally,  as  a 
VOL.   ZXYU.  22 
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ribbon  is  wound  upon  a  block.  This  i^un,  although  imperfectly  made,  withstood  the  action  of  enor- 
mous charges  of  powder,  and  was  only  burst  by  using  very  superior  powder,  and  shot  without  wind- 
age. The  fracture  was  made  lengthwise  of  the  gun,  or  across  the  fibres  of  the  iron,  and  althoujgh  the 
welds,  (technically  called  jumps,)  which  ^ited  the  rings  to  each  other  endwixe,  were  moat  imper- 
fect, they  yet  held  together  completely  against  the  action  of  the  powder.  Two  other  cbummi  of 
similar  kind  were  subsequently  made,  one  of  which  yet  remains  uninjured,  after  having  witbatood 
many  most  severe  tests.  Having  this  experimental  proof  of  the  strength  of  cannon  made  in  tliin 
form,  my  attention  was  next  directed  to  devising  machinery  which  should  enablo  me  to  prodnce 
guns  of  large  size  with  expedition  and  certainty.  The  result  was  the  construction  of  a  hydrostatic 
press,  of  fourieen-inch  piston,  having  a  power  calculated  at  one  thousand  tons,  and  adm>tinf  to  U 
a  variety  of  machinery  by  which  the  rings  can  be  formed,  and  afterwards  united  together  with  nn. 
ease  and  expedition,  and  with  a  perfection  in  form  and  freedom  from  flaw  or  blembh  altogether  OA- 
attainable  by  any  other  means ;  at  the  same  time  preserving  in  the  iron  all  its  strength  and  toui^UMO.' 

Before  Mr.  Treadwell  had  proceeded  to  any.  considerable  expense  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  machinery,  however,  he  laid  the  subject  before  the  Secretary  of 
War,  who  referred  it  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Talcott,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Ord- 
nance. This  gentleman  recommended  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  authorize  a  con- 
tract for  a  few  six^pounder  field  cannon,  which  contract  was  forthwith  made.  After 
about  a  year  and  a  half  of  most  devoted  and  exhausting  labor,  and  a  very  larg^  out- 
lay of  money,  these  guns  were  made,  and  the  following  is  Mr.  Treadwell'i  striking 
account  of  the  prodigious  proof  to  which  they  were  subjected: 

*  TiiEY  were  proved  by  officers  of  the  ordnance,  and  standing  the  test  required  by  the  contract, 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  test  of  bronze  guns  of  equal  weight,  eight  hundred  poundk,  they  wore 
accepted  and  sent  to  Fort  Monroe  for  further  experimental  trials.  There  two  of  them  were  firod 
with  service  charges  fifteen  hundred  times  each,  without  producing  any  injurious  effect  upon  thea. 
After  this,  one  of  those  which  had  withstood  fifteen  hundred  rounds  was  proved  with  the  foUowl^f 
charges  : 

20  rounds,  3  pounds  of  powder,  1  shot,  1  wad. 

20       ••        3        ♦•  "        2     ••     2     " 

10      "        3        "  "        3     ••     2     '• 

10      "        C        ••  •'        7     «•     2     " 

and  remains  entirely  uninjured.  There  is  no  enlargement  of  the  bore  exceeding  one-hnndredth  of 
an  inch,  and  the  gun  is  otherwise  every  way  serviceable.  No  bronze  six-pounder  gun  evemado 
would  withstand  uninjured  a  single  discharge  of  three  pounds  of  powder  and  three  shot;  nad 
although  cast-iron  guns  are  sometimes  made  to  resist  that  charge,  yet  the  danger  from  ftragmenta,  la 
the  event  of  bursting,  must  ever  prevent  their  use  with  such  charges  with  any  degree  of  confideacc' 

From  these  trials,  and  from  others  made  with  four  light  thirty-two  pounden,  con- 
tracted for  by  direction  of  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr.  Treadwell  came  to  the  conclmmi 
that  cannon  might  be  made  in  the  method  here  indicated,  combining  in  half  tka 
weight  of  cast-iron  guns  a  strength  equal  to  that  of  the  cast-iron  gun.  Tho 
grand  difficulty  of  holding  such  light  guns  against  the  recoil  is  then  met  by  «  de- 
scription, hardly  intelligible  without  drawings,  of  a  new  recoil-check,  of  which  wo 
confess  we  have  no  very  clear  conception.  A  shaft  passes  through  the  caniago 
directly  under  the  gun  ;  this  shaft  is  connected  with  a  large  flat  band  made  of  wre- 
ral  ropes  bound  together  by  a  weft.  It  is  idle  to  enter  more  minutely  into  a  deoeiip- 
tion  which  we  so  imperfectly  comprehend.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance,  how«if«» 
appears  to  be  quite  satisfactory,  for  Mr.  Treadwell  declares  that  <  on  full  expoi* 
ments  made  with  it  upon  a  thirty-two-pounder  cannon,  weighing  nineteen  hundiW 
pounds,  fired  with  eight  pounds  of  powder  and  two  shot,  the  force  of  the  recoil  i^on 
the  band  was  no  more  than  twelve  thousand  pounds,  a  force  which 'does  not.ezeeed 
the  strength  of  one  of  the  ten  ropes  of  which  the  band  is  formed.'  He  next  entail 
into  the  important  subject  of  enlarging  tho  calibres  of  cannon,  and  ihowi  the  ad- 
vantages—  we  might  say,  or  may  shortly  —  the  absolute  neceflsity  of  adiqilfaig 
larger  and  of  course  infinitely  more  destructive  shot.  In  support  of  his  viewi  he 
adduces  the  most  reliable  testimony,  and  thus  continues : 

'  Thxsb  facts  are  enough  to  show  that  an  immense  advantage  may  be  attained  by  iBcrenaiM  lit 
calibres  of  naval  batteriea.    But  the  impracticability  of  obtaining  any  conuderable  laenwM  eT  Ihli 
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kind  while  cast-iron  or  bronze  are  used  as  the  material  of  cannon,  will  he  manifest  from  a  slight  ez- 
•minatioD.  Experience  has  fully  shown,  that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  times  the 
wei^t  of  the  shot  is  reouired  in  all  cast-iron  guns  of  the  usual  proportional  lengths,  when  used 


•mination.  Experience  has  fully  shown,  that  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  times  the 
wei^t  of  the  shot  is  reouired  in  all  cast-iron  guns  of  the  usual  proportional  lengths,  when  used 
with  AiU  charges  of  powder,  to  render  them  secure  from  bursting.    Even  when  of  these  weights  the 


Mcarity  is  not  perfect,  as  the  history  of  naval  battles  shows  numerous  instauces  of  terrible  destruc- 
tion ttom  the  bursting  of  cannon.  One  of  the  first  guns  fired  from  an  American  frigate  in  the  war 
of  I81S  burst  and  killed  and  wounded  sixteen  men ;  among  the  latter,  the  commander  of  the  squad- 
ran  liimsel£' 

Any  one  ever  so  slightly  acquainted  with  our  country^s  maritime  exploits  will  readily 
bring  to  mind  many  similar  casualties  by  which  they  were  often  dimmed.  Mr.  Tread- 
WKLL  has  by  no  means  chosen  the  most  signal  of  those  calamities  which,  where  they 
have  not  absolutely  caused  a  defeat,  must  have  sadly  marred  a  triumph.  One  of 
Commodore  Chaumcey'b  squadron  upon  Lake  Ontario,  the  *  Pike,'  was  the  scene  of  a 
still  more  dreadful  accident  It  was  in  the  action  of  the  28th  of  September,  1813. 
The  vessel  had  been  exposed  to  a  most  effective  fire  from  the  enemy  ;  her  main  top- 
gallant mast  was  shot  away  ;  her  bow-sprit  fore-mast  and  main-mast  were  all 
wounded ;  her  sails  and  rigging  were  much  cut  up,  and  she  had  been  repeatedly 
hulled,  and  two  or  three  times  below  the  water-line.  These  details  are  enough  to 
show  what  sort  of  encounter  she  was  exposed  to,  and  how  destructive  a  range  of  shot 
Yet  only  five  of  her  men  wer»  killed  and  wounded  by  the  enemy's  fire  ;  but  while 
she  was  bearing  up  in  chase,  the  starboard  gun,  as  IVfr.  Cooper  elegantly  tells  us^ 
*  hursted,  by  which  accident  twenty-two  men  were  either  slain  or  seriously  injured.' 
On  Liake  Champlain  too,  great  injury  resulted  from  the  same  terrible  cause.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  all  such  cases  are  noted,  and  that  every  *  bursted*  gun  which 
happens  to  kill  half-a-dozen  men  is  to  pass  into  history.  But  every  officer  who  has 
been  long  enough  in  the  service  to  have  seen  any  service,  can  cap  these  instances  with 
similar  experiences  of  his  own.  Captain  Macdonough's  vessel,  the '  Saratoga,'  in  the 
fierce  engagement  upon  these  above-named  waters,  was  a  particular  illustration  of 
difficult  fightmg  with  disabled  guns,  most  of  the  carronades  being  either  dismounted 
or  crippled  from  overcharging.  Indeed  the  ship  was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  battle 
without  a  single  available  gun.  This  want  of  strength  Mr.  Treadwell  argues  must 
prevent  any  considerable  enlargement  of  the  calibres  of  the  g^uns  now  used,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  guns,  which  is  hardly  practicable  much 
beyond  the  present  maximum,  ^ut  with  cannon  of  wrought-iron  and  steel  he  shows 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  feasibility  of  firing  heavy  charges  from  guns  having 
but  sixty  times  the  weight  of  the  balls.    The  vast  advantages  of  such  guns  he  thus 


\  up: 

'Take  a  frigate  which  now  carries  thirty 'two-pounders  :  by  the  substitution  of  these  cannon  for 
east  iron,  this  frigate  may  be  armed  with  sixty-four-pounders,  and,  without  any  increase  of  ofilcers  or 
men,  may  be  made  to  throw  as  many  shot  of  this  weight,  in  a  given  time,  as  she  can  now  throw  of  the 
Ilffaler  kind.  The  reHult  must  be,  that  in  force  she  would  be  superior  to  any  two-decker,  as  now 
armed,  which  could  be  opposed  to  her.  Many  of  the  ships  and  steamers  now  carry  bomb-cannon. 
These  are  of  great  weight,  though  rarely  if  ever  exceeding  ten  inches  in  calibre.  The  same  shot 
may  be  thrown  from  steel  cannon  of  about  half  the  weight ;  or  wherever  guns  of  the  present  weight 
can  be  carried,  they  may  be  made  of  wrought  iron  and  steel,  of  increased  calibres,  sufficient  to  throw 
■hot  and  shells  of  double  the  weights  of  those  now  used.' 

It  is  useless  to  urge  the  prodigious  addition  to  our  naval  power  which  would  thus  be 
effected.  In  plain  arithmetic,  it  is  no  less  than  doubling  our  present  strength.  For 
the  protection  of  our  harbors,  too,  the  value  of  this  ipiprovement  is  not  to  be  estimated 
by  figures.  What  is  to  hinder  the  construction  of  such  enormous  ordnance  by  this 
method  that  a  single  one,  or  a  pair,  should  amply  guard  a  port?  Think  of  a  couple 
of  guns,  one  on  eacA  side  of  the  Narrows,  capable  of  throwing .  shot  of  a  thousand 
pounds  in  weight !  Mr.  Treadwell  says  that  he  can  see  no  insuperable  difficulty  in 
making  such  tremendous  engines,  or  of  such  even  as  should  carry  a  shot  of  many  tons 
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in  weight !  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Treadwell  glances  at  the  \)bTioas  objectioiw  that 
would  be  started  to  his  improvement  The  puerile  one  that  other  nations  would  soon 
obtain  it;  would  of  course  have  applied  to  the  first  use  of  gui^Mwder  and  gHBS,  and  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  question,  <  Is  it  prudent  for  us  to  wait  until  f^rance,  w 
England,  or  Russia,  force  us  to  follow  them  in  the  adoption  of  these  mighty  instru- 
ments of  warf&re  ?  Of  stQl  less  weight  is  any  consideration  of  cost  in  ccmipttrison 
with  the  end  to  be  attained.  Mr.  Treadwell  truly  says,  that  allowing  his  statementB 
of  the  superiority  of  his  cannon  to  be  true,  the  nation  would  gain  by  the  use  of  them, 
if  purchased  by  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  their  weight  m  silver.  Indeed,  silver  or  gold 
is  hardly  to  be  weighed  in  the  same  scale  with  an  object  of  such  inestimaUe  impoit- 
ance  as  the  one  presented ;  presented,  as  Mr.  Treadwell  declares,  *  not  in  the  fomi 
of  a  mere  theory,  existing  only  in  the  mind  of  an  ardent  projector,  but  reduced  by 
years  of  labor  and  a  great  outlay  of  money  to  actual  practice,  in  which  H  has  passed 
the  test  of  most  severe  and  decisive  experiments.' 


Sketches  from  Life.    Bt  Laman  Blanchabo.   Edited,  with  •  Memmr,  by  8ir  Emwjmd  Bd&- 
WER  Lytton,  Bart.    New- York :  Wilxt  and  Putnam. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  book ;  and  in  designating  its  characteristics,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  the  distinguished  editor's  risumi :  *  Blanchard*b  information  upaa  all  thai 
interested  the  day,  was  various,  and  extended  over  a  wide  surface.  His  observation 
was  quick  and  lively.  He  looked  abroad  with  an  inquiring  eye,  and  noticed  the  follies 
and  humors  of  men  with  a  light  and  pleasant  gayety,  which  wanted  but  the  necessaxy 
bitterness  (that  was  not  in  him)  to  take  the  dignity  of  satire.  His  style  and  his  concep- 
tions were  not  marked  by  the  vigor  which  comes  partly  from  concentration  of  intelleeti 
and  partly  from  heat  of  passion ;  but  they  evince,  on  the  other  hand,  a  purity  of  taste, 
and  a  propriety  of  feeling,  which  preserve  him  firom  the  caricature  and  exaggeration 
that  deface  many  compositions  obtaining  the  praise  of  broad  humor  or  intense  puipose. 
His  fancy  did  not  soar  high,  but  its  play  was  sportive,  and  it  sought  its  aliment  with 
the  grateful  instincts  of  the  poet'  When  all  the  drawbacks  upon  what  he  actually 
was,  are  made  and  allowed,  enough  still  remains  to  justify  warm  eulogO',  and  to 
warrant  the  rational  hope  that  he  will  occupy  an  honorable  place  among  the  best 
writers  of  his  age.  Putting  aside  his  poetical  pretensions,  and  regrarding  solely 
what  ho  performed,  not  what  he  promised,  he  unquestionably  stands  high  among  a 
class  of  writers,  in  which  for  the  last  century  we  have  not  been  rich ;  the  Esny- 
ists,  whose  themes  are  drawn  from  social  subjects,  sporting  lightly  between  litenitwi 
and  manners.  And  this  kind  of  composition  is  extremely  difficult  in  itseU^  req[iiiiiBf 
intellectual  combinations  rarely  found.  His  volumes  deserve  a  place  in  every  coIle6» 
tion  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  form  most  agreeable  and  characteristic  illustratioBS  of  our 
manners  and  our  age :  they  possess  what  is  seldom  found  in  light  reading,  the  charm  that 
comes  from  bequeathing  pleasurable  impressions.  They  are  suffiised  in  the  sweetness 
of  the  author's  disposition ;  they  shun  all  pamful  views  of  life,  all  acerbity  ih  observa- 
tion, all  gall  in  their  gentle  sarcasm.  Added  to  this,  they  contain  not  a  thought,  not  % 
line,  from  which  the  most  anxious  parent  would  guard  his  child.  They  may  be  read 
with  safety  by  the  most  simple,  and  yet  they  contain  enoiigh  of  truth  and  character 
to  interest  the  most  reflective.  Such  works,  more  than  many  which  aspire  to  a  higher 
flight,  and  address  themselves  to  Truth  with  a  ruder  and  morQ  vigorous  courtship,  •» 
calculated  to  enjoy  a  favored  station  among  the  Dead  who  survive  in  Booin.' 
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*  Botherations  of  Women  !*  —  The  *  Coazers/  the  *  Drivers'  and  the  •  Wor- 
riers !'  —  A  new  correspondent,  *  Joe  Miller,  Jr.,*  dlfcourses  to  some  purpose  upon 

*  The  Botherations  of  Women  ;'  albeit  he  has  rather  over-elaborated  his  exordium,  as 
well  as  a  few  of  his  illustrations.  He  contends  that  there  is  no  man,  bachelor  or  Bene- 
dict, ancient  or  juvenile,  who  can  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  that  since  he 
wore  his  first  long-tailed  coat, '  the  whole  sex,  from  the  *  help'  in  his  mother's  kitchen 
to  *  the  girls  at  meeting,'  and  from  them  up  to  <  the  young  ladies  who  play  the  piano,' 
have  not  been  a  constantly-going-on,  a  never-ending  and  out-and-out  Bothera- 
tion. We  are  presented  with  a  *  sample'  of  our  sex,  as  an  embodied  and  *  fixed  fact' 
in  this  regard.  While  shaving  in  the  morning,  his  thoughts  dwelling  the  while  upon 
the  young  lady  with  whom  he  flirted  Ia£ft  evening,  he  starts  (and  cuts  a  gash  in  his 
cheek)  at  sight  of  a  beautiful  damsel  at  an  opposite  window,  who  is  watering  flowers ; 

*  now  bending  down  to  pick  out  a  decayed  leaf,  and  now  lifting  her  sweet  face,  bloom- 
ing with  health,  to  look  after  some  stray  *  morning-glory'  which  her  small  white  hand 
would  *  train  up  m  the  way  it  should  go.'  Breakfast  over,  he  hurries  down  Broad- 
way to  the  marts  of  trade,  and  scuds  like  a  businesp-man  through  crowded  streets,  on 
'change,  and  in  all  public  places,  his  thoughts  distracted  and  his  calculations  spoiled 
by  the  apparition  of  some  daughter  of  Eve,  who  has  chanced  to  trip  past  him  in  all 
the  witchery  of  her  loveliness  ;  beautiful  alike  in  face  and  figure ;  her  elegant  dress 
swelling  round  her  person  after  the  latest  fashion ;  with  one  hand  deposited  in  a 
mde-pocket,  her  face  cast  down,  innocently  and  gracefully  sucking  the  knob  on  the 
end  of  her  sun-shade,  or  biting  with  her  small  white  teeth  its  ivory  ring.  Who  could 
resist  attractions  like  these  ?  In  an  instant  his  thoughts  steal  from  art  to  nature. 
Notes,  discounts,  purchases  and  sales  flee  from  his  excited  bram.  All  the  joys  of 
a  happy  home  rise  before  him  —  a  fond  wife  and  merry  children.  And  now  Fancy 
runs  over  a  space  of  twenty  years ;  and  in  his  mind's  eye  he  sees  a  long  train  of 
beautiful  daughters,  all  walking  the  streets,  sucking  the  knobs  of  future  parasols  in 
the  same  graceful  manner  as  the  beauty  who  has  just  passed  him.  <  It  is  a  curiouB 
fact,'  says  Mr.  Miller,  Jr.,  *  that  although  the  whole  sex  have  conspired  together 
for  one  object,  they  have  yet  various  methods  of  operation,  all  tending  to  the  same 
grand  result  —  botheration.  There  are  some  of  the  softer  sex,  of  an  amiable  turn  of 
mind,  who  think  that  the  quiet  system  is  the  best,  and  they  prefer  to  gain  their  objects 
by  wheedling.  Others,  having  great  confidence  in  the  assumption  o^authority,  pre- 
fer to  adopt  a  commanding  manner,  and  trust  to  their  powers  of  compulsion.    VThile 
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a  third  class  prefer  a  constant  and  well-directed  course  of  teazing,  believing  that  con- 
tinual dropping  wears  away  the  hardest  stone.    The  sex  may  be  divided  iAto  three 
grand  classes ;  namely :  Coaxers,  Drivers  and  Worriers.    Let  us  glance  at  them  • 
for  a  moment,  in  their  order. 

And  first :  when  did  women  ever  cease  coaxing?  when  wUl  they  cease?  Coax!, 
why,  they  coax  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  it  comes  as  natural  to  them  as  smiling. 
In  early  life,  or  mature  years,  it  is  all  the  same.  If  we  are  children,  it  is  *  Auh !  do 
now ;  if  yon  do  n't,  'pou  my  word,  I  '11  never  speak  to  you  again !  Auh,  I  thmk  yoa 
might ;  I  think  you  're  mean  if  you  do  n't.'  If  we  are  *  children  of  a  larger  growth,' 
it  is :  <  Dear  William,  wont  you,  for  my  sake  now  ?  —  only  once !  I  'm  sure  you  cant 
refuse  this  one  time ;'  and  they  languish  at  you  with  their  sparklmg  eyes,  and  pout 
out  their  ruby  lips  so  prettily,  that  for  the  soul  of  you  you  can't  refuse ;  and  beforo 
you  know  it,  you  are  completely  bamboozled  out  of  your  independence  and  firamesii. 
When  CoRioLANUs  threatened  to  destroy  Rome,  who  was  it  coaxed  him  to  forego  his 
intention,  and  spare  the  city  7  Why,  the  women.  And  when  Governor  Dore  under- 
took his  last  revolution,  whot  was  it  furnished  recruits  for  his  valiant  army  7  The 
Yankee  girls.  Just  look  at  the  superiority  of  female  tactics  in  every  branch  of  this 
*  elegant  accomplishment.'  Suppose  (understand,  I  say  *  ntppote*)  a  lady  wishes  yoa 
to  kiss  her.  Now  if  a  man  wanted  such  a  thing,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  ask 
for  it  *  right  out,'  or  it  may  be,  proceed  to  snatch  one  without  asking  at  all ;  but  if  a 
damsel  desires  one  of  the  '  long,  long'  salutes,  of  which  Btron  speaks,  how  much 
more  finished  is  her  plan  of  operations !  She  has  some  <  great  secret'  to  tell  her  lover, 
and  gets  behind  his  chair  to  whisper  it  softly  in  his  ear ;  her  long  curls  sweep  over  his 
face  ;  her  balmy  breath  spreads  incense  around  him ;  and  her  *  secret,'  by  reason  of 
her  agitation,  is  murmured  so  low  that  he  can't  distinguish  a  word  of  it ;  and  most 
naturally,  he  turns  his  face  around  to  catch  her  meaning  from  her  eyes ;  and  in  doing 

so,  his  lips  (accidentally,  of  course)  meet  her's ;  and  then oh !  '  link6d  sweetness 

long  drawn  out'  is  n't  <  a  touch  to  it ;'  and  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  military  strategy 
are  completely  dimmed  by  this  specimen  of  female  manoeuvering,  which  a  lawyer 
would  pronounce  to  be  a  clear  case  of  *  obtaining  a  kiss  under  false  pretences.'  This 
is  just  the  way  they  coax,  bewilder  and  bother ;  and  if  they  can't  succeed  in  this 
manner,  they  make  their  next  attempt  as  *  Drivers.' 

*  Sam  Slick  says,  *  The  men  hold  the  reins  but  the  women  tell  them  how  to  drive  ;* 
and  theoretically  and  practically,  such  is  the  fact.  A  woman  will  coax,  entreat  and 
languish  as  long  as  she  can,  and  men  show  a  disposition  to  comply ;  but  let  these  weap- 
ons fail,  and  '  presto,  change !'  She  comes  out  a  perfect  tyrant ;  scolds  and  berates 
us, if  we  are  only  <  courting;'  boxes  our  ears,  or  smacks  our  mouths,  if  we  are  *  en- 
gaged ;'  and  lectures,  scratches  and  thum]is  us  if  we  're  '  married.'  One  who  is  a 
good  subject  for  <  driving,'  stands  no  chance  at  all.  Every  effort  which  he  makes  to 
extricate  himself  only  plunges  him  deeper  in  the  difficulty  ;  and  finally  at  one  start 
he  finishes  the  matter  forever,  and  we  see  him  safely  secured,  like  a  big  cat-fish  with 
a  string  through  his  gills.  Did  you  ever  remark  a  juvenile  pussy  aftor  she  has  achieved 
the  conquest  of  a  poor  insignificant  mouse ;  how  she  hits  it  a  spat,  and  sends  it  here, 
and  then  to  balance  matters  gives  it  another  and  sends  it  there ;  how  she  shakes,  cufib» 
and  knocks  it  about  until  it  is  almost  breathless,  and  then,  should  it  endeavor  to  escape, 
puts  her  paw  on  it  triumphantly,  and  seems  to  say :  *  You  run  away,  if  you  dare  !* 
If  so,  then  you  may  have  some  slight  idea  of  the  situation  of  a  poor  fellow  who  is  « 
good  subject  foU^  driving.'   He  gets  a  hit  here,  which  sends  him  bang  into  a  tea-party ; 
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then  whack  !  comes  another,  which  sends  him  clear  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  at 
a  pic-nic  party ;  and  whip !  comes  a  toss  up  into  the  air,  and  he  alights  on  his  feet  at  a 
fashionable  ball.  And  one-half  of  the  time  the  unfortunate  man  is  unconscious  of  his 
maltreatment ;  thinks  it  is  all  very  nice  ;  that  he  is  doing  the  agreeable,  and  making 
all  these  arrangements  himself ;  when  in  fact  the  whole  affair  is  maftaged  by  the 
lady  to  suit  herself ;  and  yet  she  has  the  address  to  make  him  believe  that  he  is  the 
author.  And  he  stands  like  a  calf  about  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter,  while  his  ene- 
mies are  getting  the  dripping-pan  and  basting-spoon  ready  for  his  roasting,  and  he  is 
at  that  moment  being  regularly  *  done  brown.'  We  see  occasionally  in  the  newspa- 
pers accounts  of  marriages  which  take  place/  after  fifty  years' courtship,' and  every 
one  is  shocked  to  think  of  the  great  waste  of  time  which  has  taken  place,  when  an 
expeditious  <  driver*  libuld  have  brought  the  wooer  up  to  the  popping-pomt  *  immedi- 
ately, if  not  sooner.'  The  matter  is  very  simple.  Five  or  six  hii^ts  of  the  superior 
attractions  of  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Brown,  with  an  occasional  going  to  church  with  one 
or  the  other,  or  both ;  and  then  a  softness  of  voice,  and  a  sort  of  '  Dont-speak-to-me- 
but-go-right-straight-away-and-ask-my-pa'-ativeness,'  in  his  presence,  will  soon  bring 
affairs  to  a  crisis.  It  is  all  very  nice  for  a  beau  to  have  no  rival,  but  it  is  sometimes  the 
source  of  great  procrastination,  when  one  or  two  appearances  of  some  good-looking 
man  with  whiskers  would  have  sharpened  up  the  ideas  of  the  lagging  admirer  won- 
derfully, and  he  would  have  been  in  great  haste  to  have  married  his  inamorata  for 
fear  some  body  else  would  get  her.  It  is  said  that  there  are  other  ways  of  <  driving* 
which  are^not  quite  so  pleasant ;  but  as  the  present  generation  has  been  made  very 
well  acquainted  with  some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  done,  it  is  thought  hardly  neces- 
sary to  discuss  the  matter  here  ;  yet  those  who  wish  to  study  this  branch  of  the  science, 
are  referred  for  particulars  to  the  melancholy  narrations  of  the  patient  andiong- 
suffering  Job  Caudle.  But  to  change  the  sad  picture,  suppose  that  '  in  conclusion' 
we  say  a  word  or  two  of  *  Worriers?' 

When  a  man  can't  be  led,  he  must  be  drivei} ;  and  when  he  can't  be  driven,  he 
must  be  worried.  There 's  a  smile  when  he 's  willing,  a  frown  when  he  's  sullen,  and 
a  scolding  when  he  's  stubborn.  The  fact  has  been  long  ascertained,  that  teazing  is  the 
most  delightful  thing  which  a  woman  can  do ;  it  is  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  and  puts  her 
in  such  an  amiable  state  of  mind.  Just  let  her  get  fair  game,  an  old  bachelor,  for  ex- 
ample, and  dorCt  she  worry  ?  —  first  one  way  and  then  another.  Now  it  is,  *  Why 
don't  you  get  married,  Mr.  Simpkins  7  I'm  sure  you  're  old  enough.'  And  then, 
*  Oh !  who  'd  have  such  an  old  dried-up  *  specimen'  as  you  are  ?  I  don't  wonder  that 
you  are  not  married ;  such  fusty,  stingy,  cross,  sour  old  wretches  seldom  are.'  Or  if 
it  should  be  a  coquette,  with  some  ill-used  victim  dangling  after  her,  looking  as  thin 
as  a  fishing-rod  and  as  lugubrious  as  a  sick  monkey ;  sighing  like  a  bellows  and 
groaning  like  a  dry  cart-wheel ;  then  if  she  docs  not  care  about  <  driving'  him  to  ex* 
tremities,  but  prefers  to  worry  him,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  what  a  happy  opportu- 
nity to  exercise  this  amiable  characteristic  !  She  goes  with  him  to  a  ball,  and  dances 
all  the  evening  with  Mr.  Johnson  ;  she  engages  to  go  with  him  on  the  next  Sabbath 
evening  to  hear  the  Rev.  Dr.  Poundtext  preach,  and  before  he  reaches  the  house 
she  is  off  with  Mr.  Jenkins  ;  he  visits  her  and  finds  her  so  much  entertained  with 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  she  does  not  look  at  him  all  the  evening ;  and  all 
this  time  the  unfortunate  wight  views  the  whole  proceeding  in  much  the  same  light 
as  a  little  dog  looks  at  a  big  one,  when  the  big  one  runs  away  with  the  little  one's 
bone ;  <  grins  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  ;'  tries  to  make-believe  that  it  is  a jg^ood  joke,  a 
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very  good  joke,  while  all  the  time  rage  is  gnawing  at  his  heart,  and  every  ciicvnistanca 
portends  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  grand  blow-up.  Positively  it  is  a  shame  that 
they  worry  the  men  so ;  and  yet  *  some  people'  say  that  they  are  not  so  much  to 
blame,  after  all.  <  They  say'  that  the  men  encourage  them  in  it,  and  as  long  as  they 
do  so,  they  must  expect  that  the  women  will  smile,  provoke,  bother,  and  tease  them. 
.  Now,  if  an  unfortunate  love-stricken  youth  is  troubled  by  the  smile  of  Beauty,  do 
you  think  that  if  sher  knows  it  to  be  the  fact,  she  will  *  stop  it  7'  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  on  the  next  occasion  she  sees  hipi,  she  will  smile  more 
sweetly  than  ever ;  and  he,  silly  fool !  instead  of  bracing  up  his  nerves,  and  flying  to 
*  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness,'  what  does  he  do  ?  Why,  like  a  firightened  horse, 
he  rushes  into  the  flames  again  with  his  eyes  wide  open !  So  that  after  all  he  is  more 
to  blame  than  his  sweet-heart ;  and  i^  any  accident  happens,  \f^  the  coroner's  jury 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  *  Sarved  him  right !'  All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  our  *  loving*  readers,  here  and  elsewhere. 


CoNciBK  Conclusion  op  the  *  Capital  Story  of  Capital  Punisiiment.*  —  We  loft 
Professor  Kilmarnock,  it  will  be  remembered,  quite  distrait  at  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  upon  him  by  the  old  Dutchman,  who  regardless  of  *  trouble  and  expense' 
obstinately  declined  to  be  hung.  The  wag  however  who  had  led  the  professor  into 
his  pleasant  predicament,  in  some  remorse  at  the  extent  of  the  depletion  which  he 
had  undergone,  lent  his  advice  and  assistance  in  furtherance  of  a  plan  which  was  to 
reimburse  him  for  his  pecuniary  sacrifices.  He  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be 
quite  as  advantageous  to  science,  and  much  more  pleasant  to  an  audience.  If  the  ex- 
periments which  he  had  mtended  for  the  murderer  were  to  be  made  on  animals ;  and 
he  marvelled  why  they  should  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  thought  of  this  be- 
fore. He  offered  to  arrange  every  thing  before  evening  in  snch  a  manner  that  no 
one  should  be  disappointed.  The  gtK>d  friend  who  thus  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
in  time  of  need  was  called  *  Captain  Jackson  ;'  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  de- 
spatch a  bell-man  through  the  streets,  giving  notice  that  the  exhibition  would  take 
place  that  evening,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  attend,  *  for  the  honor  of  science 
and  Cincinnati.'  He  next  purchased,  (of  a  gentleman  who  had  got  tired  of  him») 
for  four  dollars,  a  bear,  about  two-thirds  grown,  and  received  as  a  present  a  lai|^ 
woolly  dog,  whose  fat  condition  and  venerable  years  had  rendered  him  useless  to  hk 
owner.  Boys  were  sent  also  in  all  directions  to  make  prisoners  of  frogs,  of  which 
there  is  no  scarcity  in  those  parts.  By  seven  o'clock  the  Circus  was  litenlly 
crammed ;  for  the  idea  had  gone  abroad  that  there  would  be  quite  as  much  sport  as 
science,  and  the  union  of  the  two  presented  an  irresistible  attraction.  In  the  centie 
of  the  arena,  on  a  stout  wooden  table,  stood  the  galvanic  battery ;  and  on  one  side, 
facing  the  audience,  sat  in  an  arm-chair  Professor  Kilmarnock  ;  on  the  other  was  a 
stout  red-headed  Irishman,  by  the  name  of  Mulloney,  who  had  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices for  the  sake  of  having  a  nearer  view  of  the  fun.  On  a  bench  at  the  baok  of 
the  battery  sat  three  fat,  shining,  grinning  negroes ;  and  at  one  end  of  the  bench 
stood  a  covered  basket  with  the  frogs.  Right  and  left,  farther  forward  than  the 
group  aforesaid,  and  nearer  the  audience,  stood  two  large  pedestals,  which  usually 
bore  colossal  busts  of  WAsmNGTON  and  La  Fayette.  These  were  now  displaced, 
and  on  the  top  of  one  was  chained  the  bear,  and  on  the  other  the  dog.  The 
bear,  havmf  been  bred  in  the  woods,  was  something  of  a  philosopher,  and  did  not 
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covet  Bach  an  honoiable  and  exalted  situation  ;  for  he  kept  ri^nnin^  the  length  of  his 
chain,  and  occasionally  clambering  slowly  round  the  pillar  to  the  top,  giving  at  short 
intervals  a  discontented  growl.  The  dog  sat  quietly  blinking  slowly  round  on  the  peo- 
ple, with  an  air  of  patient  dissatisfaction  and  injured  innocence,  which  plainly  said, 
*  I  disapprove  entirely  of  all  this,  and  wash  my  paws  of  the  whole  proceedings.' 
When  the  people  had  arrived  and  settled  themselves  in  their  seats,  the  professor 
"  BKme,  bowing  and  smiling,  and  came  forward  just  midway  between  the  bear  and 
the  dog :  <  Gentlemen  and  leddies/  he  commenced,  flourishing  a  white  cambric  hand- 
kerchief, *no,  leddids  and  gentlemen,  I  mean,' with  another  flourish  of  his  moucAotr, 
'  you  are  aw-assemUed,  for  which  I  thank  you ;'  here  he  pressed  his  hand  on  his 
heart ;  *  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  hope  the  instruction  may  be  equal  to  my  grati- 
tude. With  your  leave,  we  will  first  commence  by  experiments  on  the  bear*  Here 
he  made  a  motion  to  one  of  the  negroes,  who  came  forward  with  a  noose,  and  threw 
it  dexterously  round  the  hearts  neck.  After  a  few  struggles,  the  animai  fell  heavily 
down  ;  upon  which  the  professor  ordered  him  to  be  brought  to  the  battery,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  a  nerve.  But  bruin  bad  been  *  playing  possum  ;'  for  the  moment  the 
knife  pricked  his  skin,  up  he  jumped,  and  gave  chase  after  the  professor  and  negroes, 
¥dio  ran  at  their  utmost  speed  round  and  round  the  arena.  Mullonet  jumped  on 
the  vacant  pedestal,  laughing,  waving  a  red  pocket-handkerchief,  hurrahing,  and 
shouting,  *  Catch  him,  you  naigers !  shake  hands  with  him  by  the  fut !'  The  men 
and  boys  hurrahed,  the  ladies  shrieked  ;  and  to  have  heard  the  din,  you  would  have 
thought  Confusion  had  gone  crazy.  After  several  rounds,  stumbles,  and  falls,  the 
pniBued  rallied,  closed  upon  the  bear,  and  finally  strangled  the  poor  beast  outright. 
On  making  an  incision  for  the  nerve,  the  unfortunate  professor  severed  a  vein,  and 
the  blood  spouted  over  his  face  and  vest,  to  the  terror  of  some  of  the  spectators,  who 
fainted,  and  to  the  great  amusement  of  others,  who  laughed  heartily  to  see  the  nice 
professor  so  disagreeably  bespattered.  He  wiped  off  the  sanguineous  stams,  bound 
the  vein,  and  prepared  to  operate  upon  what  he  called  a  nerve.  <  Noo,  leddies  and 
gentlemen,  in  twa  minutes  ye  will  see  him  stand  on  his  ain  feet ;  and  do  n't  be  af- 
frighted if  he  growl  just  as  when  alive.'  But  who  can  paint  the  poor  professor's 
dismay,  when  he  found  that  the  trough,  which  was  an  unlined  wooden  box,  had 
leaked,  and  that  the  acid  and  water  could  not  act  on  the  plates !  This,  in  dee^ 
mortification,  he  was  obliged  to  confess.  But  being  somewhat  reassured  by  the 
cheers  of  the  good-natured  audience,  he  offered  for  their  amusement  to  kill  the  dog. 
Here  Towser  began  to  howl  piteously  ;  but  as  the  cry  *  No  dog !  no  dog !'  resounded 
through  the  house,  he  brightened  up  at  once,  and  from  that  moment  seemed  himself 
to  enjoy  the  scene.  *  Then,'  said  he,  *  we  will  try  the  frogs.'  Being  near-sighted, 
he  opened  the  basket  rather  wide ;  when,  flip  !  flap !  flop !  went  the  lively  con- 
tents ;  and  one  of  the  negroes  cried  out,  *  Massa,  dcy  all  off  but  two !'  And  sure 
enough,  they  were  all  off  but  two.  It  was  now  their  turn  to  be  the  chasers,  instead 
of  the  chased ;  and  ofl^  they  went  after  the  frogs,  with  as  much  good-will  as  the 
bear  had  displayed  in  his  pursuit  after  them,  a  short  time  before.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  scene,  the  professor's  foot  slipped  on  the  spot  where  he  had  opened  the  vein 
of  the  bear :  he  fell  and  rolled  over  in  the  mixture  of  blood  and  tan,  and  rose  amid 
shouts 'and  yells  of  laughter.  *  Kilmarnock  !  Kilmarnock  for  ever !  A  speech !  a 
q>eech !'  rang  through  the  house,  interspersed  with  whistling,  drumming,  hissing  and 
stamping.  But  the  professor  had  sunk  mto  his  chair,  so  overpowered  by  shame  and 
chagrin  that  he  Was  unaUe  to  utter  a  word. 
VOL,  xxvn,  23 
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Here  Mullonet  came  to  his  aid,  and  once  more  jumping  upon  the  pedestal,  at 
length  obtained  a  hearing.  <  Ladiee  and  gentlemen,'  he  began, '  I  am  sure  my  poor 
friend  can  feelingly  say  with  the  frogs,  <  What  is  sport  to  you  is  death  to  me  ;*  so  no 
more  pelting  for  a  speech.  I  assure  you,  on  my  honor,  that  you  have  this  evening 
witnessed  an  exhibition  such  as  civilized  Europe  has  never  had  the  privilege  of  look- 
ing upon  ;  and  such  an  one,  though  it  is  probable  you  all  expect  to  be  octogenarians, 
as  it  is  not  likely  you  will  ever  again  behold.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Cincinnati, 
on  your  account  our  friend  is  plunged  into  a  *  brown  ^tudy,'  which  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  polite  and  well-bred  to  interrupt ;  and  as  the  performance  has  closed,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  the  curtain  to  have  fallen.'  A  round  of  applause  followed ;  the 
people  dispersed  in  high  good  humor ;  and  a  shrewd  Yankee,  who  saw  them  file  off 
at  the  door,  said  he  *  guessed  a'ter  all  the  exhibition  had  n't  turned  out  such  a  bad 
speculation.'  But  however  well  it  might  have  mended  the  hole  in  the  professor'a 
pocket,  it  left  a  gaping  and  incurable  wound  in  his  self-esteem.  He  felt  that  it 
would  ever  after  bo  ridiculous  to  talk  on  his  favorite  sciences  in  CincinnatL  The  pet 
vanity  of  his  life,  (and  who  of  us  has  not  fostered  some  such  flattering  ideal  ?)  had 
suddenly  been  torn  from  its  hiding-place,  and  exposed  to  the  merciless  scoffii  and 
jeers  of  a  whole  city.  And  though  he  was  by  no  means  aware  of  all  this,  for  like 
most  theorists  he  attributed  his  practical  failure  to  all  causes  but  the  true  one,  still 
there  was  a  diminution  of  self-consequenco,  sufficient  to  make  him  extremely  un- 
easy. Like  others  —  and  the  mistake  usually  lasts  for  hfe  with  those  who  apply  no 
severer  tests  than  talk  —  he  had  mistaken  admiration  for  capacity  ;  and  had  taken 
words,  which  are  but  the  shadows  of  knowledge,  for  its  body  and  substance.  Tlie 
professor  never  afterward  felt  at  home  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  a  short  time  removed  to 
New-Orleans,  in  the  atmosphere  of  which  most  cosmopolitan  metropolis  he  regained 
all  his  former  confidence.  This,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy;  for  he  got  a 
crotchet  into  his  head  that  chloride  was  so  certain  a  disinfecting  agent,  that  he  re- 
solved to  prove  its  efficacy  by  staying  in  the  city  one  summer,  while  the  yellow  fever 
was  raging  in  all  its  borders.  With  a  little  pot  of  chloride  in  his  hand,  he  confi- 
dently entered  the  infected  districts  ;  and  many  of  the  sufferers  in  the  hospitals  had 
reason  to  remember  the  kind  *  Scotch  doctor'  who  so  fearlessly  and  assiduously  en- 
deavored to  relieve  their  distress.  But  poor  man !  in  his  hour  of  need  no  kind  hand 
performed  for  him  the  like  services.  He  had  been  missed  from  his  boarding-hoow 
only  two  days  ;  indeed,  his  absence  was  scarcely  noticed,  before  they  went  to  look 
for  him  ;  when,  sad  to  relate,  they  found  him  in  the  last  agonies  of  existence.  He 
must  have  been  taken  so  suddenly  and  severely  ill,  when  aloue  in  his  office,  as  to  be 
unable  to  call  for  assistance.  And  what  must  he  not  have  suffered  during  those  two 
dreadful  days,  without  one  to  speak  a  kind  word,  or  to  give  him  a  drop  of  water ! 
Thus  closely  in  the  journey  of  life  jostled  together  Comedy  and  Tragedy !  We  say 
*  journey  of  lift,^  because  we  are  assured  by  our  correspondent  that  the  circumstancst 
narrated  in  the  preceding  sketch  were  of  actual  occurrence,  and  that  the  details  are 
true  to  the  letter.  A  perusal  of  the  narrative  has  awakened  in  our  mind  the  re- 
membrance of  a  similarly  ludicrous  scene,  which  occurred  with  a  fellow-student  in 
one  of  the  interior  towns  of  our  glorious  '  Empire  State,'  and  at  which  we  have 
sometimes  even  '  laughed  in  our  sleep.'  When  time  and  opportimity  shall  serve,  we 
may  endeavor  to  jot  down  a  description  of  it,  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.     If 

the  mad  wag  H ,  who  was  so  conspicuous  an  actor  on  the  occasion  referred  to» 

will  refresh  our  memory  a  httle  as  to  the  inceptive  incidents,  he  will  oblige  ut. 
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G088IF  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents.  —  In  passing  through  the  avenues 
and  other  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis,  you  will  notice  an  abundance  of  setter 
dogs.  One  of  this  breed  is  stationed  at  nearly  every  grocery,  being  excellent  on  the 
watch,  and  decidedly  repugnant  to  rats.  They  have  a  peculiarly  knowing  look,  with 
their  eye-brows  brushed  up  stiffly.  It  is  no  disparagement,  yet  one  of  them  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  a  certain  judge  in  a  neighboring  State ;  but  *  we  name  no 
parties.'  Certainly  their  looks  do  not  belie  them,  as  we  c^an  testify  by  instances  of 
their  sagacity  which  have  fallen  under  our  own  notice,  or  which  have  come  to  us  on 
the  direct  testimony  of  theu*  owners.  An  esteemed  friend  informs  us  that  he  once 
knew  a  grocer  in  an  adjacent  country  town  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  frequently 
to  the  city  by  rail-road  for  the  purchase  of  goods,  returning  by  the  afternoon  train  at 
four  o'clock.  His  dog  Ponto,  at  that  time  or  thereabout,  would  slip  out  of  doors  and 
sit  upon  the  steps,  with  the  air  of  an  old  deaf  man  who  listens  with  the  hollow  of  his 
hand  placed  behind  his  ear.  At  the  first  striking  of  the  bell  which  announced  the 
coming  of  the  train,  he  started  upon  a  dog-trot  for  the  d/$p6t,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant ;  and  getting  upon  a  high  platform,  where  he  could  look  into  the  cars  as 
they  rolled  past,  curiously  inspected  their  contents,  as  a  child  would  look  out  for  his 
father ;  when,  having  recognized  his  master  in  the  crowd,  his  eyes  danced  with  joy, 
and  ho  wagged  his  peculiarly  short  tail  in  the  delight  of  recognition.  But  of  this  the 
charm  consisted  in  the  manner,  which  cannot  easily  be  described.  *  I  once  had  my- 
self a  dog  of  this  breed,'  said  our  friend,  *  who  from  being  much  spoken  to  from  his 
tender  puppyhood,  understood  the  meaning  of  any  plain  sentence  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. He  sat  upon  the  rug  and  listened  to  conversations  with  much  interest  if  they 
related  to  common  topics,  but  if  they  had  to  do  with  metaphysics  he  went  to  sleep. 
One  day,  in  order  to  try  him,  I  ordered  him  to  take  a  basket  into  the  yard  and  fill  it 
with  chips.  He  immediately  seized  one  with  his  teeth,  carried  it  out,  picked  up  the 
broad  hickory  chips,  filled  it,  and  bringing  it  in,  placed  it  upon  the  hearth.'  Shortly 
after  this,  his  owner  came  within  an  ace  of  losing  him  in  a  very  melancholy  way.  In 
a  scuffling  warfare  with  a  cat,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  into  a  deep  well. 
Having  procured  a  rope  and  grappling  irons,  with  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in 
drawing  him  to  the  top,  when  he  slipped  and  fell  again  to  the  bottom.  This  occur- 
red three  times ;  at  last  he  was  got  out  and  laid  upon  the  stable-fioor  *  for  dead.'  He 
came  however  slowly  to  himself,  but  seemed  to  be  in  a  precarious  state,  when  sud- 
denly he  discovered  a  rat ;  and  forgetting  *  the  pit  out  of  which  he  had  been  digged,' 
with  the  small  life  which  was  yet  in  him  he  leaped  up  and  took  the  life  of  the  rat. 
This  quickened  his  pulses ;  and  the  next  day  he  was  in  the  granary,  active  and  well 
as  usual.  With  permission,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  will  now  change  the  subject  to 
Goats.  We  have  often  been  much  amused  with  the  maimers  of  those  animals  *  after 
this  kind'  whose  education  is  mainly  metropolitan.  Nature,  it  satisfactorily  appears, 
will  vindicate  herself  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  The  goat  is  bom  with  a  *  wild  disposi- 
tion.' He  loves  to  poise  himself  on  the  precipice,  and  to  overleap  the  chasm.  What 
can  he  do  in  the  great  city,  where  the  cone  of  every  hill  is  shaved  down,  and  macces- 
sible  walls  of  brick  and  mortar  take  the  place  of  the  hill-side  and  the  valley?  He  does 
as  well  as  he  can  under  such  circumstances.  He  takes  the  best  substitute,  even  as  the 
swan  will  sully  his  white  feathers  in  a  muddy  pool,  for  lack  of  the  brilliant  waters  of 
the  flowing  stream.  Not  long  since,  before  the  ruins  of  the  late  *  great  fire'  were 
cleared  away,  we  noticed,  in  the  midst  of  rubbish  and  piles  of  brick,  a  high  wall  stand- 
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ing  in  a  ticklish  attitude,  narrow  at  the  base  but  widening  at  the  top,  and  projecting  over 
with  its  loose  brick  at  a  sharp  and  threatening  angle.  At  this  very  place  stood  an  old 
goat,  with  long  white  beard,  looking  over  the  artificial  crags  and  wide-spread  ruin  with 
silent  dignity  and  satisfaction.  The  samphire-gatherer's  hold  was  not  more  dangeraos. 
We  have  very  much  enjoyed  latterly  the  belligerent  tricks  of  a  ram,  who  stands  nearly 
the  whole  time  under  a  wagon  where  Bleecker-street  empties  itself  into  Abingdon- 
Square.  A  month  ago,  when  his  forehead,  as  Horace  has  it,  was  just  *  tnrgid  with 
coming  horns,'  some  boys  were  plaguing  him  in  a  shameful  manner.  He  took  it  pretty 
well,  save  that  he  occasionally  reared  up  with  great  perpendicularity,  and  with  his 
he^  threateningly  lowered,  reminded  us,  for  a  moment,  of  that  vexse  in  <  Don  Juan/ 
which  Coleridge  pronpunces  the  most  classic  in  the  poem : 

'  A  BAND  of  childreu  round  a  snow-wh^e  nun 
There  wreathe  his  venerable  head  with  flowera, 
While  peaceful  as  if  still  an  unweanedlamb. 
The  patriarch  of  the  flock  all  gently  oowera 
His  sober  head,  miyesticaily  tame,  ' 

And  eats  from  out  the  hand,  or  playful  lowers 
His  head  in  act  to  butt,  or  kindly  then 
Yielding  to  their  small  handa,  draws  back  again.* 

The  boys  were  evidently  taking  advantage  o£  the  good-nature  of  the  animal.  <  Wait 
till  he  gets  a  month  older,'  said  a  by-stapder ;  '  you  won't  sarve  him  that  way  (Aen,  I 
guess.'  Yesterday,  just  about  a  month  from  the  time  spoken  of,  we  saw  the  boys  at 
their  old  trick  of  tormenting  the  ram.  The  prophecy  turned  out  to  be  correct  He 
*  would  n't  stand  it'  any  longer.  He  not  only  drove  his  enemies  from  the  ground ;  he 
pursued  them  through  the  halls  of  a  half-finished  buildiijig,  up  the  avenue,  and  indeed 
pressed  them  so  sore,  that  interference  became  necessary.  He  then  retreated  beneath 
his  wagon,  where  he  sat  looking  as  sober  and  majestic  as  a  judge.  A  few  romaiks 
upon  PigSt  ladies  and  gentlemen,  will  conclude  the  present  discourse.  City  pigs 
have  a  hard  time  of  it,  as  indeed  they  ought,  having  <  no  business  there.'  Scarce  one 
of  them  has  a  whole  ear ;  their  tails  have  been  torn  off;  and  what  with  being  bitten, 
scalded,  kicked,  run  over  by  the  omnibii,  and  anticipated  in  the  revenues  of  the  gut- 
ters by  scavengers,  they  are  far  from  being  rid  of  the  *  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.*  Yet 
they  are  not  altogether  wanting  even  in  a  higher  instinct  We  noticed  in  coming  VBf 
this  morning  an  overgrown  '  porker*  poking  his  nose  slyly  around  a  comer.  He  evi- 
dently had  an  eye  on  a  dog  who  was  coming  down  the  street,  spreading  constematiQii 
in  his  path.  The  old  fellow  retreated  in  good  time,  and  quietly  placed  himself  behind 
a  large  hogshead  which  stood  by  a  grocery,  holding  his  breath,  and  refraining  from 
even  so  much  as  a  gentle  grunt,  until  he  saw  his  enemy  had  passed  by,  when  be  canM» 
forth  and  breakfasted  on  some  potato-peelings  with  immense  satisfaction.  .  .  .  Wbat 
a  beautiful  illustration  is  that  in  <  Ion'  of  the  assurance  which  human  afiection  and 
iQve  give  us  of  a  re  anion  with  the  departed  in  another  and  a  better  worid !  '  When 
thou  art  gone,'  asks  Clemantiie,  <  shall  we  never  see  each  other  ?'  To  which  Ion  re- 
plies in  words  pregnant  with  spiritual  meaning  and  undying  afiection : 

'Yes! 

I  've  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hills 
That  look  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams 
That  lucid  flow  for  eter ;  of  the  surs, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory :  all  were  dumb ;  but  now, 
While  thus  I  gaze  upon  thy  living  fiice, 
I  feel  the  lore  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish ;  we  9kaU  meet 
Again,  Clxxanthx  I* 
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And  who  ■hall  doubt  it  7  •  •  •  Henry  Inman,  the  gifted  artiat,  Uie  pleasant  com- 
panion, the  wann  friend,  the  fond  husband  and  father,  has  *  pasrcd  on !'  His  bodily 
presence  has  ceased  to  be  with  us.  His  observant  eye,  never  closed  to  the  charms  of 
God's  beautiful  creation,  has  opened  upon  immortal  scenes  of  perennial  verdure.  A 
companion  of  the  innumerable  <  shining  ones*  whose  faces  are  *  like  the  light,'  walk- 
ing amid  green  pastures  and  by  the  side  of  still  waters  in  a  *  better  country,'  his  soul 
drinks  with  ineffable  delight  effulgent  hues  which  outvie  all  that  his  mind  had  con- 
ceived or  his  pencil  portrayed  while  on  the  earth.  The  death  of  our  friend  was  not 
unexpected  to  his  family  nor  to  himself:  *  On  giving,*  says  a  contemporary,  <  the  last 
touch  to  his  *  October  Afternoon,'  a  painting  finished  during  the  month  of  October 
last,  and  which  was  almost  his  last  production,  h%remarked  that  he  <  had  painted  his 
last  picture.'  A  mutual  friend,  in  paying  a  feeble  tribute  to  his  memory,  well  re- 
marks, that  *  Rarely  does  there  pass  away  from  earth  a  man  whose  life  more  en- 
deared him  to  those  who  knew  him  than  Inman.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which  go 
to  the  making  up  of  a  true  man  ;  and  so  genial  was  his  character ;  so  full  of  every 
thing  which  could  qualify  a  companion,  and  form  a  friend ;  so  abounding  was  his 
eloquent  conversation  with  the  riches  of  a  cultivated  and  well-stored  mmd  ;  with  sug- 
gestive philosophy,  sparkling  wit,  genuine  humor  and  illustrative  anecdote  ;  so  keenly 
did  he  enjoy  life  and  life's  blessings,  and  the  many  friends  that  enjoyed  it  too,  and 
the  more  for  his  companionship ;  and  all  thv  too  while  Disease  was  weighing  him 
down  with  her  heavy  crushing  hand ;  that  we  could  hardly  realize  the  fact  of  his 
being  destined  to  an  early  grave.  He  has  gone  in  and  out  among  the  wide  circle  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintances,  for  many  years,  laying  up  stores  of  future  association 
with  his  memory,  and  rearing  all  the  while  a  beautiful  and  enduring  monument  of 
his  excelling  genius.  To  few  in  our  country  in  their  own  life-time  has  Fame  sounded 
a  clearer  and  more  assuring  pean  than  that  which  she  has  breathed  over  the  easel  of 
Inman.  He  was  one  of  the  elect  of  Genius,  to  whom  was  vouchsafed  the  glorious 
vision  of  his  own  immortahty.'  •  •  •  A  clergyman  in  one  of  the  Southern  states, 
noted  for  the  easy  polish  of  his  manners,  and  especially  for  the  beauty  of  his  pen- 
manship, had  a  favorite  slave,  who  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a  sable -beauty  on  a  nei^- 
boring  plantation.  The  ardor  of  the  flame  that  consumed  him  was  such  that  it  at 
length  overcame  his  bashfulness  ;  and  he  begged  his  master  in  most  moving  terms  to 
write  a  *  lub-letter*  for  him.  The  master  at  once  consented ;  and  after  writing  a 
long  and  flowery  epistle,  in  the  most  approved  love-letter  style,  and  in  faultless  chiro- 
graphyf  read  it  over  to  the  expectant '  darky.'  He  seemed  much  delighted  with  it, 
and  allowed  his  master  to  fold  and  almost  finish  directing  it,  when  a  shade  passed 
over  his  shining  countenance ;  and  looking  exceedingly  puzzled,  he  burst  forth :  *  Oh 
Lord  !  Massa,  dat  nebber  do !  Nebber  do,  in  dis  'varsal  world  !'  *  Why,  how  now 
PoMTEY  ?  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  that  displeases  you  in  the  letter?*  « Why, 
Massa !  you  Tamed  genmian,  and  not  know  dat  ! — and  even  poor  Pomp,  he  know? 
Oh  I  Lord-gorra !  I  thought  white  folk  knosv  sotrCthirC  /'  (This  last  was  an  aside.) 
Do  n't  you  see,  you  nebber  ^wwA  lub-letter?  You  not  say,  *  Please  excudge  de  bad 
writing !"  *  •  ■  Among  the  *  club-laws  of  London,  in  the  elder  time,  at  least  among 
those  of  OTie  of  the  clubs  of  London,  were  the  following,  which  seem  to  us  to  par- 
take somewhat  of  the  character  of  <  sanitary  regulations :'  <  If  any  member  absents 
himself  he  shall  forfeit  a  penny,  unless  in  case  of  sickness  or  imprisonment ;  if  he 
tells  stories  in  the  club  that  are  not  true,  he  shall  forfeit  for  every  third  lie  a  half- 
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penny.  If  any  member  brings  bis  wife  into  the  club,  he  shall  pay  for  whatever  she 
dnnks  or  smokes ;  and  if  his  wife  comes  to  fetch  him  home  from  the  club,  she  shall 
speak  to  him  outside  the  door.  None  shall  be  admitted  into  the  club  that  is  of  the 
same  trade  with  any  other  member  of  it ;  and  no  one  of  the  club  shall  have  his 
clothes  or  shoes  mended  but  by  a  brother  member.'  This  strikes  us  as  soinethmg 
like  *  a  close  corporation.*  •  •  •  In  reading  over  *  L.  S.  N.'s  articlcT,  we  are  reminded 
of  a  passage  in  the  manuscript  collegiate  poem,  to  which  we  made  a  brief  reference 

in  a  late  number : 

'  Imferiax.  Fashion  !  thy  impartial  care 
Things  most  momantous  and  most  trivial  share ; 
Now  crushing  conscience  as  a  vulgar  foe, 
And  now  a  w^t,  and  now  perchance  a  toe ; 
At  once  for  pBtols  and  the  polka  votes, 
And  shapes  alike  our  characters  and  coats ; 
The  gravest  problem  that  the  world  divides, 
And  lightest  riddle,  in  a  breath  decides : 
If  wrong  may  not,  by  circumstance,  be  right? 
If  black  cravats  be  more  *  genteel'  than  white  t 
If  by  her  '  bishop'  or  her  grace  alone 
A  real  lady  or  a  church  is  known  V 

*  To-day  she  slowly  drags  a  cumbrous  trail, 
And  Ton  rejoices  in  its  length  of  tail ; 
To-morrow,  changing  her  capricious  sport. 
She  trims  her  flounces  just  as  much  too  short; 
To-day  right  jau4lly  a  hat  she  wears    . 
That  scarce  aAbrds  a  shelter  to  her  ears ; 
To-morrow,  haply  searching  long  in  vain. 
You  spy  her  face  far  down  a  Leghorn-lane.' 

The  leading  paper  in  the  present  number  will  arrest  the  attention  and  sustain  the 
interest  of  the  reader.  It  proceeds  from  the  pen  of  Major  G.  Tochman,  a  native  of 
Poland,  now  a  naturalized  citizen  of  this  *  asylum  for  the  oppressed,'  and  a  counsellor 
at  law  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  is  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  of  the  armorial  'DolengOt*  and  is  a  nephew  of  John  Skrztnkcki, 
the  celebrated  General-in-Chief  of  the  Polish  army,  who  in  1830-'31  caused  the  Rut- 
sian  Autocrat's  throne  to  tremble.  Mr.  Tochman  entered  the  *  Revolutionary  Army 
of  Poland  in  1830  as  a  volunteer,  and  in  a  few  months  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  obtained  the  Gold  Cross  of  Honor,  ' Viriuti  Militari*  On  his  arrival  in 
France,  in  1834,  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow -exiles  Vice-President  of  the  Polish  Coun- 
cil. In  1837  he  came  to  America,  and  soon  obtained  a  professorship  in  the  College  of 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  Anxiety  to  serve  the  cause  of  his  native  land  induced  him  in 
1839  to  resign  his  professorship.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  five  yearft  he  hae 
won  golden  opinions  among  us  as  a  public  lecturer.  He  also  made  himself  favorably 
known  by  the  triumphant  controversy  with  a  correspondent  of  the  *  National  Intelli- 
gencer,' who  over  the  signature  of  *  Tacitus'  attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  the 
Northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  ventured  to  decry  Poland  and  the  Poles.  During  hii 
various  tours  in  the  United  States,  Major  Tochman  studied  our  institutions  and  lawi, 
and  as  has  been  seen,  has  qualified  himself  to  take  the  highest  degree  of  the  American 
bar.  His  residence  is  in  this  city,  where  he  devotes  himself  with  assiduity  and  soo- 
cess  to  the  duties  of  his  profession.  •  •  •  Evkrv  reader  of  the  Kmckerbockbk.  will 
remember  Ollapod's  accoimt  of  the  bill  that  was  rendered  by  an  Italian  *  buster*  to 
our  estimable  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Philip  Hone,  for  busts  of  WASmNOTON  and 
Shaksfeare:  *  Mr.  Huon,  Squar:  Busto  Vaccenton  and  Busto  Guispier,*  so  much 
monies.  The  <  Courier  and  Enquirer*  gives  even  a  better  specimen  than  this,  of  Eng» 
lish  acquirements  in  the  vernacular.     It  seems  that  an  American  sailor,  on  a  xecent 
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arrival  at  Liverpool,  hired  a  horse  to  ride  a  short  distance  into  the  country ;  but  a 
sailor  on  a  frolic  does  not  always  return  with  as  much  punctuality  as  some  other  classes 
of  equestrians,  and  on  this  occasion  the  horse  and  rider  not  coming  back  exactly  at  the 
time  stipulated,  the  horse  was  sent  for  by  the  owner.  The  next  day  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented ;  so  much  for  *Anor$afada,^  and  so  much  for  *Agitinonimome  /'  )t  requires  a 
little  study  to  find  out  that  this  means  so  much  for  *  An  'orse  'alf  a  day,'  and  so  much  for 
*  A-gritin*  on  'im  'ome !'  •  •  •  We  *  say  nothing*  of  the  series  commenced  in  the  present 
number  under  the  title  of  *lAghts  and  Shadows  of  Fashionable  Life  ;'  but  if  our  readers 
do  not  find  in  the  author — to  whose  person  or  whereabout  by-the-by  we  have  not  the 
slightest  cue  —  a  writer  of  rare  endowments ;  a  keen  observer,  who  with  a  faithful  pen- 
cil sketches  <  what  he  sees^  and  part  of  which  he  m;'  set  us  down  as  no  soothsayer. 
Apropos  of  the  present  initial  paper :  Mr.  Schemil,  bemg  invisible,  cannot  of  course 
correct  his  own  proofs ;  and  as  one  of  the  sheets  passed  to  the  press  without  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Editor,  we  must  ask  the  reader  to  correct  the  two  following  errors :  Near 
the  top  of  page  twenty-nine,  for  *  To  have  loaste^youi  friends,'  etc.,  read  *  roasted;* 
and  in  the  thirty -second  line  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirtieth  page,  for  <  and  least  of 
all,'  etc.,  read  *  nor  least  of  all.'  •  •  •  An  artist  painted  Love  and  Time,  the  latter 
with  two  wings  outspread,  and  '  Love  without  a  feather.'  The  pictures  were  admired 
by  a  young  lady  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  : 


Copies  of  each  the  damebepoke  ; 
The  artist,  ere  he  drew  a  stroke, 

Reversed  his  old  opinions, 
And  straightway  to  the  fair  one  brings 
Time  in  his  turn  devoid  of  wings, 

And  Cupid  with  two  pinions. 


'  What  blunder  *8  this!'  the  lady  criaa: 
'  No  blunder.  Madam,'  he  replies, 

I  hope  I'm  not  so  stupid : 
Each  has  his  pinions  in  his  day, 
TiBiE,  before  marriage,  flies  away. 
And  after  marriage,  Cupid.' 


Do  n't  let  us  say  any  thing  however  to  discourage  the  already  half-yielding  bache- 
lor. Let  him  still  bear  in  mind  that  '  Men  are  like  masonry,  never  to  be  depended 
upon  until  they  settle*  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  your  true  Frenchman 
than  his  irrepressible  curiosity,  which  he  will  often  gratify  at  the  expense  of  danger, 
and  sometimes  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  In  matters  of  science,  by  the  way,  this  peculiarity 
of  the  *  grand  nation'  has  been  of  great  service  to  mankind.  <A  friend  relates  a  story 
pleasantly  illustrative  of  this  insatiable  national  impulse.  A  young  Parisian  lawyer, 
accustomed  only  to  French  breakfasts,  arrived  in  the  morning  at  Dover  on  his  way 
to  London,  was  surprised  to  find  a  robust  John  Bull  seated  at  a  small  side-table, 
loaded  with  meats  and  their  accompaniments.  He  surveyed  him  attentively  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  and  then  began  to  soliloquize  in  an  '  undress  rehearsal'  of  the  sparse 
English  at  his  command  :  *  Mon  Dieu  !'  said  he,  *  can  it  be  posseeble  zat  cet  gentil- 
homme  is  ete  hees  brekfaste  ?  Nevare  minds  ;  I  shall,  I  sink  I  shall  ask  heem. 
'  Monsieur  I  I  am  stranger.  Vill  you  'av  ze  politesse  to  tell  me  wezzer  zat  is  your 
brekfaste  or  your  denay  wat  you  eat  V  John  rises  with  indignation,  his  cheeks  dis- 
tended with  a  large  portion  of  his  substantial  meal,  and  is  about  to  resent  what  he 
deems  an  afiront ;  but  discretion  gets  the  better  of  valor,  and  he  sits  down  again  to 
resume  his  meal.  The  Frenchman  pattes  the  floor  dubiously  for  some  minutes, 
until  his  enhanced  curiosity  overcomes  his  temporary  timidity,  when  he  again  accosts 
the  sharp-set  son  of  *  perfidious  Albion :'  *  Sare,  if  you  knew  de  reezon  wherefor'  I 
rek-quire  for  know  wezzer  zat  is  your  brekfaste  or  your  denay  wat  you  ete,  you 
would  'av  ze  politesse  to  tell  me  immediate,  and  sans  oflence.'  John  was  silent,  as 
before,  but  his  face  actually  glowed  with  excitement  and  suppressed  passion.  All 
these  evidences  of  displeasure  however  were  lost  upon  the  curious  traveller,  who 
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once  more  addressed  his  *  unwilling  witness/  and  this  time  fairiy  bioii|rfat  him  to  the 
use  of  his  speech  ;  for  he  rose  in  great  anger,  accused  the  frenchman  of  having  in- 
sulted him ;  a  blow  followed,  and  a  duel  was  the  *  net  purport  and  upAkoi*  of  the 
affair.  Ha4  the  Frenchman's  curiosity  been  satisfied,  he  would  doubtleoB  have  been 
more  steady-handed ;  <but  Destiny  had  willed  it  otherwise.'  Bull's  bullet  pierced 
him,  and  the  wound  was  decided  to  be  mortal.  Englishmen  are  seldom  ill-tempered 
upon  a  full  stomach :  our  hero  relented ;  he  was  filled  with  remorse  at  haying  shet 
the  poor  fellow  on  so  slight  a  provocation,  and  was  most  anxious  to  make  amends  fior 
his  fault.  '  My  friend,'  said  he  to  the  dying  man,  *  it  grieves  me  much  that  I  should 
have  been  so  rash  as  to  lose  my  temper  in  so  trifling  a  matter ;  and  if  there  is  any 
way  in  which  I  can  serve  you,  rest  assured  you  have  only  to  name  it,  and  I  will  faith* 
fully  perform  your  last  request.'  *  Vill  you,  my  fren'  ?  —  zen,'  said  his  victim,  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  *  if  you  will  be  so  kind  aa  tell  me  toexxer  xat  was  your 
hrekfaste  or  your  denay  wat  you  ete,  I  shall  die  ver*  mask  content!*  •  -  •  Can  yon 
inform  us,  reader,  who  is  the  au|j|;ior  of  the  following  noble  lines  ?  We  have  re- 
peated them  to  not  a  few  persons,  but  have  never  been  able  satisfactorily  to  establirii 
their  paternity.    They  purport  to  have  been  found  in  a  case  containing  a  human  ikele* 

ton: 

Behold  thin  ruin !  't  was  a  skull 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  fVill ! 
This  narrow  cell  was  life 's  retreat, 
This  space  was  Thought's  mysterious  seat : 
What  beauteous  pictures  filled  this  spot  I 
What  dreams  of  pleasure,  long  forgot: 
Nor  love,  nor  joy,  nor  Hope,  nor  fear, 
Has  left  one  trace  or  record  here ! 

Beneath  this  mouldering  canopy 

Once  shone  the  bright  and  buty  eye } 

But  start  not  at  the  dismal  void ! 

If  social  love  that  eye  employ'd, 

If  with  no  lawless  nre  it  g|etun*d. 

But  through  the  dew  of  kindness  beam'd, 

That  eye  shall  be  forever  bright 

When  stars  and  suns  have  lost  their  Jifht 

Here,  in  this  silent  cavern,  hung  ^ 

The  ready,  swift,  and  tuneful  tougu6 ; 

If  Falsehood's  honey  it  disdain'd. 

And  when  it  could  not  praise,  was  chain'd ; 

If  bold  in  Virtue's  cause  it  spoke, 

Yet  gentle  concord  never  broke  | 

That  tuneful  tongue  shall  plead  for  thee 

When  death  unveils  eternity  I 

Say,  did  these  fingers  delve  the  minS, 
Or  with  its  envied  rubies  shine  ? 
To  hew  the  rock,  or  wear  the  gem^ 
Can  nothing  now  avail  to  them; 
But,  if  the  Page  of  Truth  they  sought. 
Or  comfort  to  the  mourner  brought, 
These  hands  a  richer  meed  shall  claim 
Than  all  that  waits  on  Wealth  or  Fame! 

i 
Avails  it  whether  bare  or  shod, 
These  feet  the  path  of  duty  trod. 
If  from  the  bowers  of  joy  they  fled 
To  soothe  Aflliction's  humble  bed ; 
If  Qraiideur's  guilty  bribe  they  spurn'd. 
And  borne  to  Virtue's  lap  return'd ; 
These  feet  with  angel's  wings  shall  vie. 
And  tread  the  palace  of  the  sky ! 

It  was  our  privilege  and  gi^t  pleasure  to  be  present  as  a  guest  the  other  ersB- 
ing  at  a  'feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,'  to  whicli,  although  not  a  pnblie  one,  we 
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may  be  pwdoiied  for  adverting.    Several  Scottish  gentlemen  aMembled,  with  a  few 
fHende,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Burns,  their  custom  every  twelvemonth 
The  best  of  cordial  feeling  and  good  fellowship  prevailed ;  wit  and  mirth,  the  song, 
the  repartee,  the  anecdote,  enlivened  the  time ;  and  each  one  retired,  somewhere  in 
the  *  wee  short  hours  ayont  the  twal,'  satisfied  that  whether  or  no  there  was  metal 
enough  in  a  sword  to  be  beaten  into  a  ploughshare,  there  would  at  least  be  no  use  for 
the  weapon  between  two  nations  speaking  a  common  language,  that  was  not  quite  as 
harmleas  for  evil  as  that  honored  agricultural  implement    The  remarks  of  the  chair- 
man, on  rising  to  propose  the  initial  toast  of  the  evening,  were  exceedingly  appropriate, 
and.  occasionally  eloquent    Among  other  characteristics  of  Burns's  writmgs,  he  al- 
luded to  their  nationality.    <  Like  cream,  it  floats  on  the  surface  of  all  his  works ;  it 
mingles  in  his  humor  as  well  as  in  his  tenderness :  it  is  never  offensive  to  an  English 
ear ;  there  is  nothing  narrow-souled  in  it     He  rejoiced  in  Scotland's  ancient  glory  and 
strength ;  he  bestowed  his  aflection  on  her  heathery  mountains,  as  well  as  on  her  ro- 
mantic vales ;  he  gloried  in  the  worth  of  her  husbandmen  and  in  the  loveliness  of  her 
maidens.     The  brackeny  glens  and  brae-sides  of  the  North  were  more  welcome 
to  his  sight  than  would  have  been  the  sunny  dales  of  Italy,  fragrant  with  -ungathered 
grapes.'    The  speaker  gave  the  following  capital  anecdote,  which  he  had  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  *  twa  friens'  referred  to :  <  In  the  grenadier  company  of  a  Scottish 
regiment,  forming  part  of  the  British  army  m  Spain,  were  two  privates,  known  among 
their  companions  as  the  <  twa  friens,'  from  the  stewdineadm  their  mutual  attachment, 
and  otherwise  much  respected  for  propriety  of  conduct     In  one  of  the  last  skirmishes 
that  took  place  among  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  when  the  brave  British  soldiers  drove 
their  opponents  from  one  entrenched  height  to  another  to  the  very  confines  of  the  '  sa- 
cred territory,'  one  of  the  <  friens'  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh.    During  the 
few  weeks  the  troops  were  in  cantonment,  previous  to  entering  France,  the  wounded 
of  the  regiment  lay  in  a  church,  and  among  them  the  individual  now  mentioned.     His 
friend,  in  the  intervals  of  duty,  affectionately  watched  over  him.    On  one  occasion, 
while  visiting  and  cheering  the  sick  of  his  own  company,  finding  himself  placed  within 
a  few  feet  of  their  bed,  but  in  a  position  where  he  remained  unseen,  he  could  not  forbear 
stopping  to  admire  the  behaviour  of  the  *  twa  friens  ;'  and  as  he  confessed,  his  heart 
melted  even  to  tears  on  hearing  their  conversation.    *  Jamie,'  said  the  wounded  man, 
*  I  feel  sae  Strang  the  day,  that  I  fam  would  hear  you  read  to  me.'    *  I  am  most  will- 
ing,' repUed  his  companion,  *  but  I  fear  we  can  get  nae  books  here,  and  it  'a  far  to  my 
quarters ;  an  ye  ken,  I  dinna  Uke  to  leave  you.'     <  Look,'  was  the  answer,  *  in  my 
knapsack ;  there 's  twa  bodks  there  —  the  Bible  and  Burns's  poems.     If  ye  read,' 
continued  he,  looking  up  to  his  friend  with  a  grateful  smile,  *  I  dinna  muckle  care 
which  ye  get'    But  seeing  .his  companion  look  grave,  and  rather  displeased,  the  pa- 
tient immediately  added :  *  Oh,  dinna  think,  Jamie,  I  undervalue  the  Word  o'  Truth, 
or  wad  compare  the  divine  wi*  ony  human  production ;  but  what  I  mean  is,  that  in 
my  present  condition,  my  mind,  when  ye  read  Burns,  wad  be  sure  to  turn  on  some- 
thing gude ;  for  his  descriptions  are  sae  clear  and  sae  sweet,  that  they  bring  ither  days 
and  ither  places  to  mind ;  my  pains  are  forgot ;  my  thoughts  wander  far  away ;  our 
ain  hame  rises  before  me,  wi'  its  green  knowes,  gowans,  and  ^nting  bum ;  and  oh ! 
Jamie  1 1  think  upon  my  mither,  and  upon  Jeanib  ;  and  my  heart,  a'  the  same  as  wi'  the 
Bible,  rises  to  God,  through  whose  kind  pvvidence  I  hope  to  return,  never  to  leave  them 
nor  Scotland  mair !'    No  wonder  <  the  soldiers  mingled  their  sobs  and  tears  together*  at 
▼OL.  jxva.  24 
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this  touching  picture.  •    •    •  The  Boston  Morning  Pott,  in  commending  the  review 

of  Mr.  Poe's  poems  in  our  last  number,  takes  exception  to  the  inference  which  might 

be  drawn  from  our  remarks,  that  Mr.  Poe  really  <  humbugged^  the  courteous  people 

of  Boston  in  his  poem  of  *Al  AaraafJ     In  justice  to  the  Bostonians,  we  make  the 

annexed  extract  from  the  <  Post's  notice : 

''Now  in  reference  to  this  *  humbugging.'  the  plain  truth  is  as  follow*.  Mr.  Pox  ddivered  m  poMi 
which  he  said  was  not '  didactic,'  before  a  large  audience  in  this  city.  He  spoke  in  m  babj  voice,  aad 
but  a  very  small  proportion  of  those  present  could  have  heard  more  than  one  word  in  ten,  while  very 
few  could  have  told  whether  the  piece  was  prone  or  verse,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sing^eoiif  readinf^ 
of  the  author.  Among  those  who  did  bear  it,  there  was  but  one  ouiuion  of  its  demerits, dbcruy  its  dt- 
livery,  as  expressed  by  nods,  winks,  smiles  and  yawns.  Nearly  if  not  quite  half  tlM  aadieoee  seta- 
ally  left  the  hall  before  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  and  those  who  remained  were  actuated  bj 
feelings  of  politeness  toward  a  airanger^  who,  though  sadly  disappointing  them,  had  done  perbapa 
OS  well  at  he  wa$  able.  If  Mr.  PoB  nas  ever  humbugged  anybody  in  this  city  into  the  b«bef  that 
what  he  delivered  was  poetry^  because  it  came  from  him,  we  should  like  to  see  the  person.  It  is  tme 
that  the  audience  did  not  know  that  the  poem  was  written  in  the  *  tenth  year*  of  the  author;  th«j 
only  knew  that  it  was  sad  stuff.  Moreover,  we  deiy  Mr.  PoK  to  find  twenty  people  in  the  land,  oat  of 
his  immediate  circle,  (if  he  has  one,)  a  majority  of  whom  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  half  tho  veraaa 
he  has  manufnctured.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  'humbugging* the  Boatoniana,  who fh>m  Idadtlj 
feelings  to  a  stranger  heard  in  silence  that  which  they  knew  was  balderdash,  or  who  silently  left  a 

6 lace  from  which  they  felt  the  *  poci'  ought  to  have  been  expelled.    And  yet  he  boasts  of  hiaoondnet! 
ut  to  pass  to  a  more  pleasant  topic,'  etc 

Gunpowder,  and  whatever  fiery  thing  relates  thereto,  being  apparently  uppermoat 
in  the  minds  of  our  patriotic  countrymen  just  now,  any  thing  about  artillery  is  sure 
to  command  a  hearing.  <  Young  America'  (will  she  never  get  over  her  youth  7}  like 
the  Philadelphia  firemen,  fMpms  bent  upon  having  a  row  —  for  the  good  of  the  ex- 
citement merely.  What  patriot  can  thmk  of  the  Pacific,  *  ay,  and  every  sand  that 
glitters  on  its' shore,'  (^glitters'  is  good!)  and  long  retain  pacific  thoughts?  *No 
peace  !'  is  the  popular  cry,  <  but  plenty  of  field-pieces ;'  and  the  monosyllable  gun  af- 
fords the  political  jAmster  so  ready  an  association  with  the  name  of  Oregon,  that  it 
can  hardly  fail  to  catch  the  eye  at  the  present  moment,  when  our  national  wags  at 
Washington  are  making  themselves  so  merry  about  bloodshed,  and  have  such  fiumy 

things  to  say  of  annexation  and 

'  cutting  foreign  throats, 

Of  breaches,  ambuscades,  Spanish  blades. 
Steam-frigates,  stockade-forts  and  seven ty-foun.* 

Let  us  not  however  fall  into  the  lamentable  vein  of  belicose  bufibonery  so  observable 
in  Congress,  touching  this  matter  of  gunnery.  Note  ei^cially  the  burlesque  reedn- 
tions  (it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  a  joke)  of  that  mad  Alabamian,  Felix  M'Connbxx, 
for  the  annexation  of  Ireland  !  Mr.  M'Connell,  by-the-by,  never  falls  short  of  him- 
self;  and  from  the  universal  felicity  of  every  thing  he  does,  may  well  exclaim: 

'  Sum  Felix,  quis  onim  neget  hoc  ?  Felixqoe  manebo..' 

But  *  speaking  of  guns,'  we  hope  the  reader  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  notice  m  our 
review  department  of  Mr.  Treadwell's  pamphlet,  which  has  seemed  to  ub  of  snfBcient 
importance  to  arrest  not  the  eye  only,  but  the  grave  attention  of  all  those  who  hold  it 
prudent,  no  less  in  peace  than  in  war,  to  watch  over  the  national  defence.  .  .  .  Ai 
to  quoting  in  our  own  pages  the  encomiastic  remarks  of  others  upon  this  Maga- 
zine, we  must  say  we  *  like  not  that*  We  depart,  however,  for  once  finom  om-  oni- 
fbrm  observance  in  this  regard  ;  and  with  the  less  compunction,  that  we  have  seldom 
hesitated  to  quote  whatever  has  been  said  against  the  Knickerbocker,  and  eiqwet- 
ally  any  animadversions  upon  our  own  departments.  The  followmg,  from  the  pe& 
of  a  distinguished  scholar  at  the  national  Capital,  embracing  as  it  does  a  capital  Q- 
lustration  of  certain  legal  absurdities  to  which  we  have  not  unfrequently  advertady 
we  cannot  resist  the  incUnation  to  lay  before  tha  reader :  .'  I  must  take  this  oppoitii- 
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nity  of  thanking  you  for  the  continued  transmisuon  of  your  Magazine,  and  of  ez- 
premng  my  high  appreciation  of  its  well-sustained  interest.  You  still  contrive,  I 
observe,  notwithstanding  the  great  merit  of  many  of  your  original  contributors,  to 
keep  the  best  of  it  for  your  own  share,  and  force  us  to  begin,  as  in  a  witch's  prayer, 
at  the  end  and  read  backward.  None  I  suppose  will  deny  that  you  have  deserved 
well  in  the  cause  of  common  sense  and  right  feeling,  by  some  of  the  blows  which 
you  have  occasionally  dealt  to  the  hypocritical  pretences  and  quackeries  of  the  day. 
Among  others,  <  old  father  antic,  the  Law,'  seems  to  have  most  rightfully  come  in 
for  his  shai'e  of  the  castigation.  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  you,  therefore,  when  I 
read  the  following  precious  admission  in  one  of  our  gravest  authorities.  After  dii- 
cuasing  at  length  the  perplexities  in  which  legal  subtlety  has  as  usual  involved  itself, 
in  deciding  upon  the  distribution  of  property  where  the  intestate's  domicil  is  in  one 
country  and  the  estate  in  another,  and  the  laws  of  marriage  different  in  both,  the 
satisfactory  result  arrived  at  is,  that  <  The  same  person  would,  by  the  same  court, 
and  by  this  paradox  in  the  law,  be  deemed  legitimate  as  to  the  real  estate  and  ille- 
gitimate as  to  the  personal ;  legitimate  as  to  the  mill,  illegitimate  as  to  the  machinery ; 
bom  in  lawful  wedlock  as  to  the  bam,  but  a  bastard  as  to  the  grain  within  it !' 
Does  not  this  read  like  one  of  the  irreverent  impertinences  of  Pitnch  ?  —  and  might 
not  the  epigranmiatist  well  say,  *  Nostra  stultitia,  Justiniane,  aapU  ?* 

*  When  wintry  thaws  impel  tlie  wave 
Beyood  the  chanoers  pebbled  boundi, 
And  hoarse  the  red-gorged  rivers  rave. 
To  mine  their  arching  icy  mounds  ; 
Though  they  rush  agaiost  the  shore, 
Waves  successive  tumbling  o'er; 
While  clouds  like  low-brow'd  mountains  lower, 
And  pour  the  chilling  sleety  shower; 
Then  let  me  by  the  torrent  roam 
At  night,  to  watch  the  churning  foam !' 

So  sings  John  Letden,  *  and  so  say  all  of  u«,'  friend  *  P.'  To  explain :  we  have 
much  in  common  with  our  town-correspondent,  in  his  *  love  of  Nature  in  her  stormy 
moods,'  as  many  a  solitary  promenade  in  tempestuous  weather  along  the  battery- walks 
wet  with  sea-spray  can  bear  us  witness.  <  The  spirit's  stride  that  treads  the  northern 
storm ;'  knotted  rushes  bending  and  twistmg  in  their  matted  ranks  by  the  roused 
lake's  sounding  shore  ;  fringed  snow-flakes,  (*  Dutch  blankets'  we  used  to  call  them,) 
sailing  idly  in  the  soft,  yielding  atmosphere,  and  weaving  as  they  fall  their  *  frolic  ar- 
chitecture ;'  eaves  with  ^ndant  icicles,  ribbed  like  the  rattle-snake's  beads ;  windows 
tinkling  with  dancing  hail  and  sleet ;  all  these  came  back  upon  us  from  the  morning  of 
life,  as  we  read  our  correspondent's  rhapsody.  But  the  sketch  is  too  long,  and  it  came 
too  late ;  moreover,  the  cacography  is  sad  enough,  and  the  paper  broken  out  all  over 
with  something  like  a  cutaneous  eruption.  \[T  Will  our  cbrrespondents  always  send 
us  their  communications  upon  easily -written-on  paper?  <  A  special  request  Re- 
spect this.'  •  •  *  The  statement  made  below  should  be  taken  we  think  cum  graho 
salis.  If  it  were  not  upon  undoubted  New-England  authority,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  it  altogether :  *  A  farmer  near  Lowell,  to  save  expense,  undertook  to  make  a 
plough  with  his  own  hands.  It  looked  so  ugly  when  finished,  that  he  deemed  it  pradent 
to  chain  it  to  an  apple-tree ;  but  it  got  loose  during  the  night,  and  killed  two  of  his 
calves  !'  •  •  •  We  do  no  not  affect  the  pinings  of  rejected  suitors,  in  verse  or  prose. 
Ink  is  shed  dbpiously  for  *  mittens'  by  many  of  our  correspondents.  The  <  Lines  to 
Kate*  are  lugubrious  enough,  being  something  below  the  pitch  of  Stbrnbold  and 
HomNs.    C.'ii  *Stwuia9  for  Her  who  wiil  UnderHand  thmn*  are  better ;  bat  they  are 
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very  poor.  •  *  *  Potatoes  are  *  the  public  thing*  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  just 
at  this  moment  Disease  sits  at  the  very  hearts  of  *  the  murphies^  and  *  gnaws  at  hit 
cruel  leisure.'  Punch  has  a  letter  from  *  A.  Tatur,'  describing  a  malady  which  is  af- 
fecting the  *  eyes'  of  himself  and  nearly  aU  his  acquamtances.  lliese  evils  are  Ml 
forth  by  the  journals  in  prose  and  rhyme.  'The  Lay  of  the  Blighted  Potatt^ indi- 
cates the  general  sympathy  which  is  felt  in  this  matter.    We  give  a  aingie  alRotiiig 

stanza: 

'  One  day  I  took  a  murphy  out  to  peel  it. 

Casting  the  peeling  careleMly  away  ; 
When  (horrid  Act!  I  shudder  to  reveal  itO 

1  found  it  blighted -=- hastening  to  decay. 
Vainly  I  strove  the  wholesome  parts  to  cherish. 

But  nought  remainod  of  what  is  now  so  dear{ 
Oolv  with  life  shall  the  remembrance  perish, 

How  bad  potatoes  have  turned  out  this  year!* 

Owing  to  one  of  those  confoundedly  unlucky  accidents,  known  only,  we  most  cer- 
tamly  believe,  to  printing-offices,  several  pages  of  <  Goseip,*  including  four  or  five  sob- 
sections  which  it  irks  us  beyond  expression  to  omit ;  such  as  notices  of  the  fine  arts 
and  American  artists ;  four  or  five  late  publications ;  new  journals  in  prospect ; '  confi- 
dences' with  new  correspondents,  etc. ;  are  as  unavoidably  as  vezatiously  <  laid  over* 
until  our  next.  Excellent  papers  in  prose  and  verse,  from  favorite  old  and  welcome 
new  contributors,  await  insertion  in  our  next 


Tqx  DBAaEA.~PARK-THCATBK:  RiOHABD  *  RcDivxvus.* — The  past  month  may  be  regarded, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  looked  back  to  in  years  to  come,  as  an  era  in  theatrical  matters  on  this  sido  of 
the  water.  Splendid  spectacles  of  the  melo-dramatic  grade;  from  the  almost  forgotten  'Cherry  and 
Fair  Star,'  when  the  dashing  Miss  Kbi.lt  and  the  lovely  and  ever4o-be-regretted  Miss  Jomr8<KR 
were  the  '  bright  particular  stars,*  down  to  the  more  recent  American  Sea-serpent,  with  Placibk 
Ibr  the  hero ;  have  amazed,  dazzled  and  delighted  the  gaping  groundlings,  and  the  ^l^gaotas  of  the 
boxes,  many  a  time  and  oft  at  our  own  Old  Drury ;  spangled  and  bedecked  with  all  tho  glare  aad 
glitter  of  patent-leather  and  gold  foil ;  while  the  classic  drama,  the  pure  Csstalian,  has  been  suflbrad 
to  array  itself  as  it  might,  in  the  old  stock  hose  and  buskin  of  the  property-room.  'ifonsMww 
change  UnU  cela ;  and  now  our  old  friond  '  Richakd,'  shakiog  the  dust  of  his  ancient  mantle  from 
his  hump,  has  come  out  in  a  new  suit ;  not  of  gilt  and  spangles,  like  a  melo-dramatio  hero,  bttt  in  eloCk 
of  gold,  glittering  with  real  gems,  pure  diamonds,  without  spot  or  flaw  to  UnV  their  brilUaney  or  but 
their  immaculate  purity.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Chaklxb  Kban  !  thanks  to  Mrs.  Chablss  Kkan  1  thanks 
to  Mr.  Edmund  Simpson!  thanks  to  Mr.  Thomas Babrt! — great  things  have  been  dmnml 
peabk'8  face  has  been  washed,  and  the  most  unmitigated  of  his  villaips  stands  before  as  in  a  c 
shirt.  There  is  no  jest,  but  a  pleasant  truth  in  this  matter,  as  the  treasury  of  the  Park  can  i 
eiently  testiQ*.  The  most  critical  are  satisfied  (or  rather  A's-satisfied  because  they  cannot 
with  the  perfection  of  every  thing  connected  with  the  new  scenery,  new  dresses^  and  all  the  i 
splendid  and  characteristic  accompaniments  which  compose  the  'siise  en  •ctmt*  of  the  pli^  of 
Richard  the  Third,  as  produced  during  this  last  engagement  of  the  Kkams.  Already  the  New- 
York  public  are  familiar  with  this  gorgeous  yet  chaste  and  faithfljlly  historical  ezhiUtion ;  and  thM*- 
fore  we  shall  not  make  an  inventory  of  its  details  of  magnificent  scenery,  Its  rich  dreasaa,  its  gmad 
processions,  the  bustle  of  its  action,  and  the  complete /UliMSf,  if  such  a  word  may  be  need,  of  tkn 
entire  spectacle,  from  first  to  lasL  To  all  connected  frith  the  '  getting  up,'  great  praise  ii  due ;  the 
pence  they  have  got  already  {  and  whether  the  audiences  which  for  sixteen  suecesaive  nifhta,  colli- 
gating the  verb  '  to  cram'  through  all  its  moods  and  tenses,  congregated  there  to  see  the  pegeent,  or 
the  play,  or  both,  it  matters  not  to  the  treasury  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Kean's  octM^  of  the  Duke  of  Gloster  is  only  respectable ;  it  is  not  equal  to  his  Hamlkt  mat 
his  RoMEO.  He  is  great  only  in '  points.'  He  does  not  sustain  the  character  evenly  thron^ioat;  It 
rises  and  falls.  At  times  he  is  brilliant,  vivid,  and  so  true  that  one  is  startled  with  hif  power  \  afiia 
he  is  cloudy,  dull  and  tame,  and  seems  hurrying  out  words  as  if  there  was  no  meaning  attached  to  tl 
and  as  if  his  great  object  were  to  discharge  them  as  a  patent  detonator  does  bullets,  in  n  fifes  s 
of  time.    There  is  no  play  of  aHAMynsna's  more  kipeceptibie  of  trkkeiy  thin  thie;  idlfc,  Maail 
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I  Xm  avail  himself  rather  too  often  perhaps  of  this  doubtful  advantage.  .We  did  not  per- 
ceive aay  effort  at  originality  in  Mr.  Kean's  reading ;  and  he  certainly  evinced  his  good  taste  in 
giving  the  received  conception  of  this  well-known  character.  The  little  that  Mrs.  Kban  had  to  do 
•a  *  Queen  Elixabbtr'  made  that  part  to  our  thinking  the  gem  of  the  piece.  There  has  never  any 
thing  been  made  of  this  character  before,  to  come  luar  her  beautiful  execution  of  it.  The  parting 
with  the  children  in  the  tower  was  most  truthfully  affecting.  It  was  the  reflection  of  Nature  herself 
and  met  with  such  fiiU  response  as  might  have  flattered  even  the  fair  artiste  herself,  accustomed  as 
she  is  to  the  general  laudation  of  the  most  critical  auftences.  Bfrs.  Abbot  as  the  '  Lady  Annk'  was 
quite  effisctive  in  the  courting  scene.  She  looked  the  character  extremely  well,  and  her  acting  of  it 
was  better  in  every  sense  than  any  one  of  her  predecessors  now  remembered.  If  she  would  throw 
aside  a  little  of  that '  mauvaise  bonte'  which  stands  in  her  way,  and  take  to  heraelf  the  same  quan- 
tity of  fire  and  spirit  in  hw  performances,  she  would  do  herself  justice,  and  place  herself  m  thatposi- 
tion  as  an  actress  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  diffidence  prevents  her  now  ft-om  attaining.  .  .  .  Ths 
admirers  of  the  BuSUt  will  in  the  new  piece,  *  La  Gisel/e,'  about  to  be  produced  at  the  Park,  have  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  their  approbation  of  all  that  is  graceful  in  the  dance,  or  expressive  in  pan« 
tomime.as  displayed  by  the  sylph-like  Augusta.  This  ballet  created  a  perfect  fiwore  in  Europe,  and 
will  no  doubt  out-rival  here  the  far-famed  Bayadere,  for  the  production  of  which  in  this  country,  let 
it  be  remembered,  we  are  indebted  alone  to  the  peerless  Augusta.  The  ballet  of  '  Giselle'  has  among 
its  other  attractions  that  ghoitly  interest,  that  unearthly  and  sepulchral  tone,  which  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  *  alley  scene'  in  *  Robert  the  DeviL'  The  music  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  sen- 
timent, and  the  dresses,  scenery,  etc,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  at  the  early  hour  at  which  we  write,  are 
brought  forward  with  that  disregard  of  expense  which  characterized  the  late  magnificent  represen- 
tation of  RiCHABO  the  Third.  o. 


LrrXBABT  ftxccBD. — The  *  Natik- American  Review*  for  the  January  quarter  is  an  excellent 
number  of  that  time-honored  and  well-sustained  journal.  The  articles  are  '  Finlat's  Greece  under 
the  Romans;'  'Sl  CHanosTOU  and  his  Style  of  Pulpit  Eloquence;'  'The  Punishment  of  Death;' 
*  The  Pioneers  of  Kentucky ;'  '  Mabgaiuet,  a  Tale  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal ;'  '  John  FosTxm'i 
Essays;'  *Dr.  Abnold's  Miscellaneous  Writings;'  'Wabs'8  Lifb  of  Hxnbt  Wabx,  Jr.;'  *The 
Oregon  Question ;'  and  seven  brief  '  Critical  Notices.'  Of  these  articles  we  have  found  leisure  for 
the  carefhl  perusal  of  only  four ;  that  on  the  death  punishment,  a  masterly  paper,  marked  by  equal 
courtesy  and  power ;  the  admirable  sketch  of  Daniel  Boon  and  his  pioneer  companions ;  the  re- 
view of  *  Margaret,'  heretofore  noticed  with  favor  in  this  Magazine,  and  the  by-no-means-flattering 
picture  of  Oregon,  and  its  worth  as  a  bone  of  nationzU  contention.  These  are  articles  which  do 
honor  to  the  Review.  A  hasty  glance  through  one  or  two  of  the  other  papers  in  the  number,  enables 
us  to  pronounce  the  whole  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  an  American  Quarterly  Review  should  be. 
Its  neat  and  tableful  appearance  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Ons  Bboad- 
KBS  AND  CoBCPANT.  Messrs.  C.  S.  Fbancis  and  Company  are  the  New-York  agents,  t*  .  .  Gbxx- 
i^tiY  AND  M'Ei.bath'8  '  Farmers'  Library  and  Monthly  Journal  of  Jgriculture'  for  January  is  filled 
with  valuaUe  matter.  Knowing  it  to  be  a  record,  among  other  things,  of  all  late  improvements  in 
breeds  of  domestic  animals,  we  were  somewhat  startled  to  find  at  the  head  of  one  of  its  pages,  in 
staring  capitals,  *  The  Hydraulic  Ram  /'  Our  first  impression  was,  that  science  had  been  making  a 
wonderflil  discovery ;  but  a  glance  at  the  text,  and  at  the  engravings  of  '  nuts,' '  screws'  and  '  cocks* 
with  pipes  six  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one  and  a  half  inches  bore,  reftssnred  us,  and  revealed  an 
instrument  for  raising  water  to  any  desired  height  An  important  discovery,  to  all  owners  of  cows» 
is  described  in  the  opening  of  the  *  Journal'  department.  It  is  no  less  than  the  ability,  by  external 
observation  of  the  animal  alone,  to  determine  the  milking  properties  of  neat  cattle,  and  to  name 
the  exact  number  of  pints  of  milk  that  will  be  given  by  any  one  cow.  The  discoverer,  a  French^ 
man  named  Guenon,  in  forty-six  cows, '  entire  strangers'  to  him,  named  the  exact  number  of  pints 
given  by  each  animal.  'Curious,  isn't  it  ?'  .  .  .  Nu^ibebs  Six  and  Seven  of  'Sfarpere*  New  Mif^ 
ceUany'  conuin  the  '  Life  of  Paul  Jones,  by  Alxxandbb  Slidsll  Mackenzie,  U.  S.  N.'  It  is  a^ 
authentic  and  very  interesting  volume,  compiled  from  works  (hiefly  composed  of  original  letters  of 
Jones,  which  convey  a  distinct  idea  of  his  life  and  character.  It  is  embellished  by  a  portrait  of  iu 
subject,  excellently  engraved  by  Pbudhomme.  .  .  .  Messes.  Paine  and  Buboess,  John-street, 
have  published,  in  two  handsome  volumes, '  The  Greece  of  the  Qreeke^'  by  G.  A.  Pebdicabis,  A.  M., 
late  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Athens.  We  receive  these  volumes  at  too  late  an  hour  ade- 
quately to  consider  their  merits  and  attractions ;  but  that  they  have  merits  and  attractions,  of  a 
high  order,  our  knowledgo  of  the  author,  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  keen  obeerveri  and  a  felicitous 
writer,  we  can  with  coafldence  predict  it.    We  shall  uke  another  occasion  to  do  jnstiee  to  th^ 
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work.  .  .  .  3Ibssr8.Wu.kt  and  Putnam  have  just  usuad  a  volume  entitled  *A  SeqnA  U  tlu 
Ve»tige9  of  Creation,*  a  work  of  czplnnations  of  the  author's  former  treatise,  which  created  so  con- 
siderable a  sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  The  '  Vestiges'  had  been  pretty  severely  handled  by 
the  Edinburgh  and  some  other  reviewers,  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  tending  to  atheism.  The  aathor 
does  not  regard  the  origin  of  life  as  the  result  of  a  direct  fiat  of  the  Ajuuohtt»  but  of  regular  laws 
established  from  eternity.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws,  he  considers  that  there  has  been  a 
progressive  development  of  organic  existences,  IVom  the  lowest  orders  up  to  the  highest  now  ob- 
servable on  the  earth.  The  astronomical  and  ^ological  facts  which  he  adduces  to  sustain  this  theory 
are  truly  astonishing,  and  must  be  admitted  to  go  far  toward  proving  it  As  to  its  atheistic  tendency, 
the  authoi'  contends  that  there  is  nothing  irreligious  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  creation,  as  well  as 
reproduction,  carried  on  by  universal  laws.  The  subject  is  certainly  one  of  great  interest,  and  we 
should  be  slow  in  condemning  any  philosophical  speculations  as  atheistical  because  they  contravene 
long-settled  opinions,  when  we  recollect  that  it  was  but  a  few  years  ago  tnat geological  theories,  now 
proved  to  be  correct,  and  admitted  not  to  contradict  the  scriptural  account  of  the  earth,  were  univer* 
sally  regarded  as  atheistical,  or  at  least  deistical,  in  their  tendency.    Messrs.  Wilkv  xnd  Putnam's 

*  Library  of  Choice  Reading*  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  to  its  volumes  of  Faibtax's  trans- 
lation of  Tasso*8  *  JeruMalem  Delivered^'  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Lxigh  Hunt,  and  the  lives 
of  the  author  and  translator,  by  Chables  Knight.  The  present  is  the  first  American  from  the 
seventh  London  edition,  and  is  reprinted  from  the  original  folio  of  1^00.  .  .  .  Spsaxing  of  '  Li- 
braries,' we  are  reminded  of  the  sixth  volume  of  Fbancu  and  Cobipany's  excellent  'Cabinet  Li- 
brary of  Choice  Prose  and  Poetry,'  which  contains  the  *  Tragedies,  SonMeU,  mtd  Verses  of  Ta^fimrd,* 
a  most  acceptable  addition  to  the  irtUy  '  choice  reading' *of  the  day.  If  the  volume  contained  only 
'  Ion'  alone,  it  would  bo  worth  twice  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  to  any  reader  of  pure  and  classic 
taste.  .  .  . '  A  VERT  useAil  little  work  is  Mr.  Moritz  Ebtueilbr's  *  Pkrase-Book  m  English  and 
Oerman,*  with  a  literal  translation  of  the  German  into  English,  and  a  complete  explanation  of  the 
sounds  and  the  accentuation  of  the  German.  Mr.  Ebtueilbr  is  a  popular  teacher  of  the  German 
language  in  this  city,  and  his  work  is  the  result  of  his  observation  of  the  wanta  of  learners.  Ws 
commend  it  to  a  generous  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  all  who  would  even  know  a  little  German, 
but  especially  to  students  of  that  now  popular  language.  .  .  .  Dr.  Henrt  J.  Bigelow's  '  Address 
before  the  Boylston  Medical  Society  of  Harvard  University'  does  that  gentleman  much  honor.  If 
there  is  another  young  physician  in  Boston  who  could  have  written  so  clever  a  pamphlet,  it  is  a  moat 
favorable  augury  for  the  continued  reputation  and  success  of  the  Boston  School  of  Medicine.  It  is 
not  merely  clever ;  it  is  a  learned  and  elaborate  survey  of  the  present  state  of  medical  progr«s«. 
It  displays  great  care,  much  reading,  and  an  unusual  degree  of  sound  philosophical  thought.  The 
chief  objection  that  can  be  urged  to  it,  is  the  want  of  that  decided  authority  that  gray  hairs  alone  e«a 
give.  Few  old  physicians  could  have  manifested  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  the  conditioo 
and  requirements  of  their  profession  ;  we  doubt  if  any  could  have  shown  so  great  a  fiuniliarity  with 
its  philosophy,  as  modified  by  recent  discoveries.  No  one,  either  young  or  old,  could  ^h  more  ardor 
have  examined  modem  systems;  with  more  candor  accepted  new  light;  or  with  more  coofidanes 
repudiated  the  fallacies  and  empericism  of  the  day,  than  Doctor  Bigelow has  done.  Had  the  — «ir 
words,  or  even  less  wise  ones,  fallen  (Vom  bis  father,  they  would  have  been  oracular.  Not  that  out 
would  so  easily  gather  from  the  style  or  sentiments  of  the  address  that  the  author  was  a  gray-beanl- 
but  knowing  the  fact,  perhaps  we  arc  more  inclined  to  be  critical  in  reading  it.  In  this  humor  we 
may  object  to  a  somewhat  too  abundant  illustration  of  his  theme  by  analogy.  In  the  main  he  is  cer- 
tainly right ;  but  now  and  then  it  strikes  us  a  logician  might  discover  a  flaw.    Doctor  Bigelow  si^s  : 

•  The  great  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century  informs  us  that  '  They  have  in  Turkey  a  Drink 
called  Coflfa,  made  of  a  Berry  of  the  same  name,  as  black  as  Soot,  and  of  a  strong  Sant;  which  tkey 
take,  beaten  into  powder,  in  Water  as  hot  as  they  can  Drink  it  ThU  Drink  comforteth  the  Brain  and 
Heart,  and  helpeth  Digestion.'  Two  centuries  later,  the  civilised  world  breakfasts  upon  coffee,  and 
drinks  tea ;  because,  says  the  great  chemist  of  the  nineteenth  century, '  Tkeine  and  cs^feime^  their 
peculiar  principles,  are  in  all  respects  identical,  and  supply  the  human  system  with  exactly  as  many 
atoms  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  as  it  requires  to  manufacture  tavniM,  the  essential  constituent  of  bUe.' 
It  is  an  obvious  answer  to  this,  (and  though  a  superficial  one,  yet  sufficient,)  that  nobody,  not  eves 
LiKBiG  himself,  makes  his  breakout  upon  coffee  because  chemistry  has  discovered  iu  constitoeat 
proportions  of  nitrogen  and  carbon.  But  our  '  plentiful  lack'  of  room  warns  us  to  say  '  BensdicU^ 
to  the  pamphlet  of  our  talented  author.  .  .  .  We  have  from  Homans  and  Ellis,  Broadway,  two 
useful  little  volumes ;  one,  'A  Picture  of  New-York  in  1846,'  illustrated  by  numerous  engravinfs, 
and  an  excellent  guide  to  citizens  and  strangers ;  the  other,  *  fFilUmms's  Statistical  Oon^astUnt  mmd 
Pictorial  Abnanae  for  1846,'  with  sixteen  portraits,  which  by-the-by  are  a  disgrace  to  the  work,  ead 
to  the  engraver  who  executed  them.    In  all  other  respects,  the  volume  is  an  aeceptable  one. 
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A    XAARATtVl!!     or     THE     S:B  VE  3i  T  tl  E  K  TH     Ct^SlUlii-     IN     SNOLAND. 


■T    C.     A.*     Al,mMASiiKA. 


LoEo  Stair  had  romniafided  the  British  army  in  the  successfiil  i 
battle  of  Dettiogen ;  but  certain  dispositions  winch  he  cooftidered] 
necessary  to  secure  the  fruit8  of  victory  having  been  overruled  by 
his  sovereign,  George  II.,  who  was  also  present  in  the  acdoo,  th^ 
irritated  nobleman  had  thought  proper  to  throw  up  bis  conima 
and  withdraw  from  the  thealTe  of  war.  It  was  bis  intention  to  re- 
tire from  public  life  to  his  estates  in  tlie  country ;  but,  on  his  route 
tliither,  private  business  of  an  embarrassing  nature  had  occurred  I 
dct-ain  bim  for  some  time  in  Lotidou. 

While  here,  he  was  surprised  by  a  summons  from  fiome  uiiknowiil 
person  to  a  remote  and  obs*^ure  part  of  the  city.     In  another  tern-  I 
per  of  mind  this  call  might  Imve  been  treated  by  him  as  an  imper-^l 
tinence,  but  the  vexations  which  he  had  lately  undergone  had  ren-j 
dered  him  inditferent  to  merely  ceremonious  considerations.     He 
proceeded  therefore  according  to  the  insti^ctions  given,  and  having, 
with  much  fatigue  and  some  difficulty,  reached  the  place  of  ajj- 
pointment,  found  himself  in  a  miserable  chamber,  attainable  onlyJ 
by  a  flight  of  ruinous  steps,  and  furnished  in  a  manner  perfectly  an- 
swerable to  the  squalor  and  dreariness  of  the  quarter  in  which  * 
was  situated.     On  a  wretched  couch  reclined  the  only  occupant  of 
the  room^  a  man  apparently  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  extremej 
age  and  destitution.     This  individual,  having  satisfied  himself 
tlie  identity  of  his  visitor,  pointed  him  to  the  only  seat,  and  addressed 
him  in  w^ords  to  the  following  effect : 

*  You  see  before  you,  my  lord,  not  an  applicant  for  your  bountJ*H 
or  commiseration,  but  one  who,  msbing  for  no  other  accommodatioil|^ 
but  that  which  you  see,  was  yet  once  possessed  of  domains  as  larga^ 
a  name  as  high,  a  race  as  untainted  as  your  own.    Nay,  why  should 
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I  hesitate  to  declare,  ttiai  the  b!ood  whicli  flows  in  your  veins  and 
ebhs  so  laiijTuidly  in  mine,  has*  been  derived  from  the  same  ances- 
tral somxe  ?  Long,  very  long  is  it,  since  I  have  looked  upon  any 
kindred  features  ;  but  in  distant  lands  I  have  not  lost  sight  of  your 
fortunes  nor  failed  to  sympathize  in  the  embarrassments  which  have 
overtaken  them.  It  is  these  which  have  led  me  to  aeek  this  inter- 
view J  and  the  papei-s  which  lie  on  the  table  before  you,  while  they 
attest  the  troth  of  my  assertions,  will  suffice  to  extricate  your  af- 
fairs (so  far  as  these  are  of  a  privalo  nature)  from  the  difficulties  in 
which  tbey  are  at  present  involved. 

*  But  you  will  findj  too,  a  narrative  never  before  communicated 
to  human  ear,  which  will  show  that  yours  is  not  the  first  instance 
IB  which  the  leaentment  of  one  of  our  house  has  had  for  its  object 
the  big;hest  personage  of  the  realm.  If  what  you  will  there  read 
of  the  violence  and  blindness  of  misguided  pasBion  shall  lead  you, 
under  the  present  or  any  future  circumstances,  to  set  a  higher  value 
on  the  pi-actice  of  moderation,  circomspection  and  forbearance,  the 
only  end  which  such  a  communication  can  answer  will  have  been 
attained.  Without  seeking  to  awaken  an  unavailing  sympathy,  I 
may  yet  commend  myself  to  your  remembrance  as  an  example  of 
errors  to  be  shunned  and  mischiefs  to  be  dreaded ;  but  with  this 
my  mission  terminates,  and  this  our  first  interview  will  also  be  our 
last.' 

Finding  all  offers  of  service  peremptorily  rejected,  Lord  Stair 
received  the  papers  and  withdrew.  On  returning  home,  among 
others  of  great  importance  to  his  personal  interest,  he  found,  as  he 
had  been  taught  to  expect,  the  following  naixative. 


Some  influence,  before  unfelt,  recalling  images  of  peace  and  inno- 
cence long  forfeited  and  departed,  urges  me  to  the  recital  of  events 
whose  record  has  heretofore  existed  only  in  the  depths  of  a  heart 
abandoned  to  sorrow  and  reniorBe. 

I  have  lived  —  no  matter  how^  long  :  the  sequel  will  sufficiently 
fihow\  Neither  imports  it  to  say  where  the  light  first  visited  eyes 
which  w^atch  only  for  the  shadows  that  shall  close  them  in  the  calm 
unconsciousness  of  the  giave.  In  England  there  are  many  scenes 
whore  nature  gives  hack  w  ith  serene  and  touching  beauty  the  smiles 
of  her  happy  children  ;  homes  around  which  the  eglantine  and 
honey-suckle  breathe  not  fi-agrance  more  sweet  than  that  of  the 
pure  and  holy  affections  enshrined  within.  Over  many  such  I  might 
have  once  looked  with  pride  —  not  blameless  perhaps — ^  yet  not  un- 
accompanied by  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  which  I  owed  to 
the  inmates,  devolved  upon  me  by  a  long  course  of  reciprocal  ser- 
vice and  protection  between  their  ancestors  and  mine.  Nor  was  my 
own  hearth  without  its  especial  endearments.  What  though  the 
young  and  lovely  partner  of  my  bosom  had  lieen  snatched  from  me 
almost  in  the  dawn  of  our  happiness  ?  She  had  bequeathed  to  me, 
in  dying,  a  daughter,  an  only  child ;  one  w^ho  was  watched  over 
from  inrancy  to  maidenhood  by  a  father's  fondest  care,  and  who 
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filled  in  return  bis  halls  with  never-failing,  unalloyed,  unuttei-able 
happiness.  But  I  must  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  my  story.  Peace 
be  with  thee,  my  child  \  Heaven  has  long  been  iby  portioi),  my 
sweet  lantht*  I 

Home,  however,  even  mn  English  home,  at  the  period  to  which 
my  narrative  reveits,  was  no  longer  the  scene  of  heartfelt  pea^c  and 
conscious  security  which  the  word  conjures  up  before  the  imagina- 
tion of  all  who  speak  or  hear  it.  Spared  for  ages  the  (mtragc  and 
dishonor  of  foreign  in^-asion^  the  English  castle  and  the  English  cot- 
tage alike  had  become  the  scene  of  daily  and  more  grievous  con- 
tests. Intestine  war  had  trampled  out  in  both  the  fires  of  ancient 
reverence  and  mutual  good- will.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  upon  the  respective  merits  or  faults  of  those  whose  disputes 
rendered  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles  a  season  of  almost  unmter- 
rupted  dissension  and  calamity,  it  was  a  period  which  left  to  none 
the  refuge  of  indifference  or  neuti'ality*  For  myself,  I  was, both 
by  predilection  and  conviction  a  Cavalier;  not  such  as  in  after  times 
needed  but  to  be  a  rufHer  in  halls,  a  braggart  in  the  bowers  of  vo* 
luptuous  beauty,  to  appropriate  the  title ;  but  one  willing  and  pre- 
pared to  bide  the  fiery  test  and  iron  discipline  of  such  fields  as 
Edge-Hill,  Marston  and  Naseby.  My  early  manhood  plunged  me 
into  the  midst  of  scenes  like  these,  and  my  band  did  not  decline  the 
task  which  loyalty  and  patriotism,  (for  with  me  they  were  one,)  ap- 
peared to  exact  of  it* 

But  the  contest  was  unequal  from  the  first.  On  the  one  side  a 
hesitating  monarch  ;  a  prerogative  insulted  and  therefore  broken  j 
selfishness,  springing  from  the  long  possession  of  power,  and  short- 
sighted as  selfishness  always  is  :  on  the  other,  loaders  so  identified 
with  the  people  in  origin  and  character  as  to  command  their  whole 
confidence  and  wield  their  entire  strength  ;  hopes,  but  lately  awa- 
kened and  bounded  by  no  restrainta  of  experience  or  reason  ;  fanati- 
cism^ kindling  itself  anew,  and  equally  fiom  the  circumstances  of 
success  or  disaster.  The  battle  of  Naseby  threw  the  decisive  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  latter.  A  few  scattered  fortresses  only  held  out 
on  behalf  of  the  king  ;  Oxford  alone,  of  all  his  cities,  still  offered 
him  the  tribute  of  a  firm  and  unshaken  allegiance.  To  this  taat 
stronghold  of  loyalty  the  king  now  withdrew^  drawing  around  him 
the  remains  of  his  little  court,  and  followed  by  many  whom  no 
fidelity  to  liim,  but  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  austere  habits  and 
unprepossessing  manners  of  the  Puritans,  still  numbered  among  bis 
adherents. 

Thither  I  also  had  followed  with  one  whose  safety  and  peace 
were  dearer  to  me  than  life.  Not  but  that  I  was  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  such  a  residence,  I  knew  well  that  the  hatred  inspired 
by  the  sanctimonious  pretences  of  the  opposite  party  bad  produced 
a  relaxation  of  manners  on  the  part  of  the  Cavaliers,  of  which  pro* 
fligacy  would  gladly  avail  itself,  and  which  could  not  in  the  end  but 
work  the  most  disastrous  effects  on  the  character  of  even  the  virtuous 
and  well-disposed*  Man  is  so  much  the  slave  of  circumstances  that 
even  his  affectations  gradually  penetrate  and  become  part  of  his  mo- 


rsl  being.  The  garb  of  dissipation  and  vice^  assumed  in  a  spirit  of 
contrast,  could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  shed  lU  venom  on  the  heart. 
This  truths  the  subsequent  liistoi-y  of  the  party  in  question  amply 
illustrated  ;  but  the  pro^^-ress  of  the  evil  was  already  clear  to  me, 
when  I  entrusted  my  guileless  lanthe  to  the  treacherous  »afe-guiard 
of  the  royal  city.  Yet  what  ahei*native  was  loft  me  I  If  I  bad  in- 
curred the  confiscation  of  my  property  fmd  the  deepest  vengeance 
of  the  vietorioua  rebels,  in  the  service  of  my  hapless  master,  this 
Burely  wag  not  the  hour  in  which  I  could  withdraw  my  assistance  or 
refuse  the  attendance  which  be  earnestly  enjoined. 

Beside,  were  there  not  deep  and  quiet  retreats  in  that  ancient  city, 
which  prayer  had  consecrated  to  leanitng  '?  retreats  which  the  pub- 
lic confusion,  w^hile  it  had  in  a  great  measure  suspended  the  ordi- 
nary pui-suits  of  tlie  university,  aeenied  to  have  devoted  to  still 
calmer,  more  unbroken  seclusion.  Who  that  has  stood  within  the 
enclosures  of  *  «  *  *  *  •  College^  when  its  usual  inmates  are  witb- 
drawm,  could  belie%'e  that  sorrow  or  guilt  had  ever  stained  w^itb 
their  presence  so  sweet  and  tranquil  a  place  1  I  myself  have  stood 
there  once  —  once  since  the  events  which  I  relate  ^ — in  such  a  sea- 
eon,  at  nightfall.  And  as  the  garden-shadows  around  me  deepened 
into  still  ra*>re  hushed  and  solemn  repose,  how  did  my  spirit  drink 
in  the  sweet  influences  of  the  hour  and  the  spot,  until  for  a  moment  I 
doubted  whether  the  events  of  my  troubled  existence  were  not  a 
dream  from  which  I  might  yet  uwake*  But  as  I  gazed  on  one  re- 
mote and  lonely  window,  cloistered  high  up  amidst  the  branching 
ivy,  a  strange  light  gleamed  fitfully  from  within  ;  by  degrees  it  red- 
dened, it  glowed  upon  the  narrow  panes,  and  threw  a  line  of  well- 
defined  but  blood-like  rays  across  the  lawn  toward  the  thicket  which 
skilled  the  garden.  Then  I  knew,  altliough  I  saw  it  not,  that  a  form 
vsras  standing  there  behind  me,  pale,  deatbdike,  shrouded  ;  but  still 
lovely.  As  I  turned  it  was  already  gliding  away  and  was  soon  lost 
amidst  the  deepening  shadows.  That  night  I  spent  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  moistening  with  my  tears  one  lonely  spot  which  no  eye 
wil!  ever  distinguish  hut  my  own.  I  bad  embraced  for  the  last  time 
the  unconscious  dust  which  hid  laiith^  from  my  eyes  for  ever. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  disastrous  winter  of  1645,  that^  having 
been  engaged  during  the  day  at  one  of  the  outposts,  I  returned  aC 
night,  and  as  1  climbed  the  narrow  staircase  which  led  to  our  apart- 
ments, found  that,  for  the  first  time*  lanthe*?  did  not  meet  rae*  The 
circumstance  struck  me  with  surprise  at  the  moment,  but  believing 
that  she  would  soon  mako  her  appearance,  I  sat  dtuvn  and  became 
absorbed  in  the  consideration  ol  important  public  interests.  Sud- 
denly tlie  sound  of  the  great  bell  of  the  university,  tolling  the  hour 
of  midnight,  not  now  from  a  distance,  but  as  if  struck  in  the  very 
room  where  I  sat,  startled  rae  from  my  reverie.  I  looked  round  and 
called  lanthe.  No  answer  broke  the  profound  silence.  I  hastened 
to  her  chamber.     It  was  empty. 

For  a  few  moments  I  stood  struck  with  surprise  and  trying  to  col- 
lect my  thoughts.  I  tiied  to  remember  whether  there  were  any  cir- 
cumstance or  appointment  w  hich  could  account  for  Ianth«J*s  absence* 


Tb  the  morning  I  had  left  her  tranquil  and  happy,  intent  only  on  tlie 
linle  round  of  duties  whicli  ucciipif'd  her  quiet  day  :  not  even  a  wiah 
of  her*s  bad  ever  seemed  to  wander  beyond  the  suite  of  rooms 
which  we  inhabited,  or  at  most  the  secluded  garden  where  she  some- 
times sat  beside  me  of  an  evening,  talking  of  our  old  home,  and 
striving  to  cheer  me  with  images  of  a  better  and  happier.  Witli  ibe 
exception  of  an  aged  fetuale  servant,  I  hatl  been  her  only  companion, 
her  only  acquaintance  in  the  dissolute  cit)'.  These  considerations 
filled  my  mind  with  the  most  painful  forebodings.  Having  searched 
the  different  apanmonts,  and  even  the  adjacent  grounds,  without 
discovering  a  trace  of  lanth^  or  her  attendant,  I  htirried  into  the 
open  street^»  unable  longer  to  bear  iJie  oppre^^siou  of  solitude  and 
inaction,  but  wholly  undetennined  to  what  point  I  should  next  direct , 
my  inquiries. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark,  A  freezing  rain  had  driven  to  shel- 
ter even  tbe  most  abject  of  the  usual  wanderer*  of  the  streets,  and 
except  occasional  shouts  of  laughter  from  some  haunt  of  midnight 
revelry,  no  sound  broke  the  monotony  of  the  howhng  wind.  At  the 
houses  of  those  friends  on  whom  I  called,  I  succeeded  only  in  com- 
municating some  share  of  my  own  alarm.  Active  inquiries  were 
instituted  on  all  sides,  but  only  to  result  in  disappointment  and  in- 
creased anxiety. 

Often  in  the  course  of  that  long  and  dreary  night  did  I  return  to 
my  apartment  in  the  vain  hope  that  lanthe  might  at  length  be  there. 
But  no  ;  every  tiling  remained  as  I  had  left  it ;  the  lamp  wasting  un- 
trimmed  upon  the  desk,  the  brands  sinking  to  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
the  shadows  of  a  desolation  that  might  never  be  removed,  seemed 
already  settling  on  that  lonely  chamber.  At  lengthy  as  I  was  hur- 
rying through  an  obscure  way  near  Chnst- Church,  which  1  had  often 
traversed  before  during  the  night,  a  female  figure  atti-acteil  my  no- 
ticCj  crijuchiug  with  low  moans  in  the  recess  of  a  gate  way »  In- 
stantly my  heart  told  me  that  this  was  Ianth€^  As  I  sprang  forward, 
calling  her  by  name,  she  uttered  a  faint  shriek  and  sti'uggled  to  dis- 
engage heraelf  from  my  anns.  But  mastering  her  feeble  resistance, 
I  bore  her  away,  and  with  my  precious  burthen  reached,  hardly  con- 
scious how,  our  distant  asylum. 

Wlien  at  length  I  had  placed  her  on  a  couch,  what  was  my  horror 
at  seeing  her  start  up,  cast  on  me  the  wild  terrified  glance  of  a  ma- 
niac, and  fling  herself  into  a  distant  corner  of  the  room,  resuming  the 
same  posture  and  uttering  the  same  cries  as  when  first  discovered. 
The  cup  of  my  anguish  was  thus  filled  to  overflowing.  Happily  the 
attendant  had  by  this  time  retumed,  and  together  we  succeeded  in 
replacing  her  on  the  couch,  and  in  somewhat  calming  the  transports 
of  insanity.  But  these  w^ere  to  be  succeeded  only  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, which  forbade  our  leaving  her  even  for  an  instant.  It  was 
not  until  the  cold  cheerless  day  began  to  break,  that  she  subsided 
into  Bomething  like  repose,  and  for  a  moment  1  had  hope.  But 
deatli  was  now  fast  and  visibly  settling  on  her  features.  Only  at 
the  point  of  her  departure  did  consciousness  resume  for  an  instant 
its  office.     It  was  then  that  uttering  the  name  of  *  Father/  she  cast 
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on  me  one  last  look  of  unspeakable  love,  and  stretched  forth  her 

feeble  arms  for  a  last  embrace.  Even  in  that  act,  the  heart  which 
throbbed  with  bo  much  tenderness  was  stilled ;  the  eye-lids  closed 
slowly  and  heavily  on  the  light  of  this  world  ;  the  features  subsided 
into  that  deep  and  holy  calm  which  they  will  wear  for  ever  in  hea- 
ven.    She  was  dead. 

I  know  not  for  how  many  days  and  nights  I  lay  in  a  condition 
nearly  bordering  on  distraction*  I  clun^  closely  to  ihe  side  of  my 
child,  pressing  her  cold  hand  to  my  heartland  moistening  her  still 
dishevelled  hair  with  tears  of  speechless  agony.  At  last  however 
with  a  mighty  eflbrt  I  arose  and  gave  directions  for  her  burial.  It 
was  niitlnight  when,  with  the  aid  of  one  or  two  attendants  ouly^  she 
waw  borne  foith  to  the  lonely  and  sequestered  spot  which  I  had  cho- 
sen for  the  place  of  her  last  repose.  With  my  own  hands  I  laid  my 
lost  iTeasure  in  the  earth,  and  when  the  task  was  completed,  care- 
fully obliterated  every  trace  of  our  labors.  It  was  my  wish  that  no 
Imman  eye  should  ever  look  upon  her  grave. 

Was  this  then  the  whole  extent  of  my  calamity,  or  did  some  fatal 
secret  remain  behind ^ — -some  tale  of  nameless  injuries ^ — ^ which 
must  for  ever  slumber  with  the  dead,  or  if  revealed,  plant  in  my 
bosom  the  pangs  of  unappeasable  revenge  T  Until  now  I  had  asked 
no  questions  ;  I  durst  not  allow  my  very  thoughts  to  wander  in  that 
direction.  Now,  however,  I  approached  the  iiged  nurse,  who  still 
lingered  with  me  beside  the  grave,  and  bidding  her  follow  me,  led 
the  way  to  my  desolate  apartment.  There,  shutting  myself  in  with 
her,  I  proceeded  to  question  her  respecting  the  events  of  that  day 
which  had  closed  so  fatally  on  all  my  hopes  of  earthly  happiness. 

The  facts  which  I  learned  from  the  faithful  creature,  whose  grief 
was  scarcely  less  poignant  than  my  own,  were  briefly  these  :  Od  the 
evening  in  question,  two  Cavaliers  belonging  to  the  court  had  pre- 
sented themselves  at  my  lodgings  and  demanded  to  speak  with  my 
daughter.  They  bore  a  message  in  the  name  of  the  king,  importing 
that  I  an  the  with  her  attendant  s!jould  repair  immediately  to  the 
palace,  to  join  her  father  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  skirmish,  and 
whom  His  Majesty,  through  regard  for  so  valued  a  servant,  had 
caused  to  be  conveyed  to  hh  own  apartments.  A  note  was  exhibited, 
signed  apparently  by  myself,  biddmg  her  haste ;  yet  with  such  ex- 
pressions as  might  break  somewhat  the  effect  of  so  sudden  and' 
alarming  a  communication. 

No  time  was  lost  by  lanthe  and  the  nurse  in  obeying  the  summons. 
They  were  conducted  by  their  guides  with  every  mark  of  respect 
to  the  gates  of  Christ-Church  college,  where  the  king  was  then 
lodged.  Through  several  passages  they  proceeded  to  an  ante- 
chamber, where  several  of  the  royal  servants  appeared  in  waiting. 
After  an  interval  a  door  was  opened  softly  and  an  aged  man  of 
grave  demeanor,  apparently  a  physician,  came  out.  He  told  them 
in  whispers  that  the  patient  slumbered,  and  that  at  present  none  but 
lanthe  could  be  pennhted  to  enter.  The  attendant  cavaliers  with- 
drew by  another  door.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  subsequent 
adventures  of  the  nurse,  who  after  being  decoyed  from  her  post. 
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was  eventually  tliruat  into  the  street  without  being  able  to  learn  any 
thing  of  the  fate  of  her  mistresa. 

,  On  receiving  these  disclosures,  I  coulJ  not  hesitate  iibout  the  duty 
of  a  direct  apphcation  to  the  king,  whoso  nanie»  in  lliis  nefarious 
ph)t,  whatever  its  nature  or  design,  had  been  abused  like  ray  own, 
and  whose  palace,  without  hia  knowledge,  (as  I  could  not  doubt,) 
bad  been  made  the  scene  of  a  tranaaction  which  demanded  and 
would  receive  the  severest  retribution^  I  repaired  accordingly  to 
the  palace,  and  was  entering,  aa  my  office  authorized  me  to  do,  when 
I  was  intercepted  by  one  of  the  minions  of  the  court,  and  informed 
that  the  king  could  not  Vie  seen.  In  vain  did  I  insist;  excuses,  which 
were  evidently  mere  evasions*  were  continually  objected  to  my  ad- 
mission j  the  king  was  indisposed,  was  orctjpied,  would  not  be  iti- 
truded  on.  Still  I  would  have  pressed  forward,  but  the  official,  with 
an  arrogance  whicli  contrasted  strangely  with  his  usual  servility^ 
placed  his  staff  of  office  against  my  breast,  and  ordered  me  peremp- 
torily to  withdraw*  In  an  instant  I  had  felled  him  to  the  floor»  and 
the  next  w^as  myself  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  a  dozen  pursuivants. 
What  passed  until  I  found  myself  alone  in  irons,  1  am  unable  w^ilh 
any  distinctness  to  remember. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  portray  the  tumult  of  feelings  which  at 
first  ravaged  my  bosom.  But  despair  itself  at  length  brought  the 
calm  which  enabled  my  mind  to  rearrange  and  combine  the  events 
of  the  last  fatal  days.  In  dreary  sequence  they  reembodied  them- 
selves before  me  in  the  darkness  oi  the  solitary  prison,  both  what 
I  had  already  witnessed  and  what  I  could  only  conjecture,  with 
equal  reality  and  distinctness.  It  was  a  process  in  which  the  mind 
was  passive  as  beneath  a  spell;  in  which  even  the  feelings,  stunned 
and  exhausted  by  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  refused  their  concur- 
rence ;  hut  in  w^iich  the  images,  as  they  passed  one  by  one  in  review, 
without  an  eftbrt  of  the  will,  bore  with  them  all  the  un doubting 
truthfulness  which,  unless  real,  can  belong  only  fo  madness  or  to 
dreams.  Yet  was  I  not  di'eaming,  and  reason  I  felt  had  not  aban- 
doned its  scat.  How  then  could  I  resist  the  conviction  which  flashed 
upon  me  at  the  end  of  this  involuntary  mental  dednction,  altliough 
it  changed  in  a  moment  the  whole  current  of  my  feelings,  and  ef- 
faced every  principle  and  purpose  of  my  previous  life  \  Yes,  I 
knew  now,  that  he  whom  I  had  honored  and  for  whom  I  had  toiled 
through  every  gradation  of  fortune,  the  king  himself  was,  if  not  the 
author,  at  least  the  abettor  of  my  ruin.  For  him  I  had  perilled 
every  thing ;  I  had  lost  all ;  and  thus  was  I  requited  ! 

This  conviction  was  fully  confirmed,  wdien  the  next  morning  I 
was  led  forth,  conducted  without  the  city,  and  forbidden  to  return. 
No  such  injunction  was  necessary,  A  few  hours  found  me  in  Lon- 
don, and  in  council  witli  the  most  detennined  enemies  of  the  royal 
person. 


It  may  well  be  imagined  that  I  did  not  fail  to  testify  to  my  new 
confederates,  by  every  means  in  my  power,  the  sincerity  of  my  con- 
version.    With  the  motives  of  those  with  whom  I  was  now  associ- 
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ated,  iniiie  had  nothing  in  common ;  yet  though  I  cared  neither  for 
€*hurch  or  conventicle,  for  personal  or  party  aggrandizement,  I  gav©i 
myself  to  this  new  cause,  both  in  counsel  and  action,  with  a  flevo-^l 
tion  which  left  me  no  rival,  even  among  the  most  easfer  of  the  zea- 
loia  who  daily  inflamed  their  political  malignancy  by  draughts  from 
the  poisoned  chalico  of  rcHgious  fanaticism,     1  stood  .singled  out 
and  separated  fnmi  mankind,  as  1  believed,  by  the  extent  %^i  my 
injuries,  and  cared  only  to  counterpoise  them  hy  the  extremity  of  I 
retaliation.     Had   I   continned  in  this  course  of  open  and  undis- 
guised hostility  toward  him  from  whom   I  supposed  my  injuries  to 
procecdj  I  should  at  least  liaye  been  acting  in  confomiity  with  the 
sentinients  of  candor  and  rlirectness  which  had  heretofore  governed 
my  conduct.     But  circumstances  soon  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
different  policy,  and  accident  opened  to  me  an  unexpected  path  to 
the  accomplishment  of  my  wishea. 

It  is  well  known  that  at  the  crisis  when  the  affairs  of  the  king 
appeared  most  desperate,  circumstances  generated  by  that  crisis 
itself  suddenly  diftVised  a  gleam  of  safety  over  the  wreck  of  hia 
fallen  fortunes.  From  the  vastness  and  cntireness  of  his  ruin 
sprang  up  the  phantom  of  a  better  hope.  Success  upon  the  part 
of  his  enemies  bad  wrotight  its  usual  effect  in  producing  a  diversity 
of  counsels,  an  antagonism  of  interesLs.  From  the  moment  that 
resistance  was  at  an  \^nA,  every  selfish  passiun  of  the  heart  and  ab- 
surd chimera  of  the  brain  which  had  been  thus  far  repressed  by  the 
common  danger,  sprouted  at  once  into  unrestrained  hixuriance. 
Sects  and  parties,  which  had  stood  by  one  another  in  the  hour  of 
adversity,  now  obeyed  the  laws  of  their  natiire,  and  went  off  into 
irreconcilable  disunion.  At  this  juncture,  therefore,  when  the 
balance  of  the  state  was  lost  amidst  opposing  views  and  interests, 
was  it  not  probable  that  the  returning  loyalty  of  Englishmen,  roused 
to  a  Bonse  of  the  pulilic  danger,  might  once  more  recur  to  the  old 
constitutional  check  upi>n  the  ebullient  passions  of  the  demagogues 
and  mysiagogues  of  the  day  ?  Did  not  the  maater-spirit  of  Crom- 
well itself  manifestly  hesitate  and  waver  as  tbt^  hour  drew  near 
which  must  force  upon  him  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  king,  and  place 
him  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  spectre  which  in  early  life  had 
entered  his  humble  chamber,  and  summoned  him,  with  prophetic 
warning,  to  the  task  of  sovereignty  ?  As  the  gulf  opened  at  his 
feet,  was  there  not  an  evident  recoil  in  his  feelings  and  purposes  1 
Such  certainly  appeared  to  be  the  case.  And  even  if  the  mighty 
hunter  himself  should  not  eventually  tear  away  the  raeshea  from  hia 
royal  prey,  and  restore  him  to  liberty,  yet  the  same  result  might  be 
effected  by  some  of  the  subordinate  agents  of  public  conmsion, 
whom  restlessness  had  raised  into  temporary  conse(|uence,  and  who 
stood  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  circumstance  which 
might  depress  their  rivals  or  aggrandize  themselves. 

Such  then,  after  all,  mi2;ht  be  the  termination  of  the  great  atmg^ 
glo  \  such  the  ultimate  discomfiture  of  the  hopes  wliich  I  now  en- 
tertained, and  which  could  oidy  be  realized  in  the  ignominious  death 
of  the  royal  criminaU     Charles  himseli*  wa«  evidently  aware  of  the 
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p&rplexity  o£  his  adversaries,  and  never  did  tlie  inbcnrent  presump- 
tion of  his  character  more  strikingly  evince  itself  than  now,  when 
entiralj'  disarmed  and  defenceless,  he  stood  the  centre  of  innumera- 
ble plots ;  a  prize  for  which  Cromwell  himself,  in  view  of  the  anx- 
ieties and  perplexities  of  his  position,  might  not  improbably  be 
persuaded  to  barter  his  own  high  aims  and  secret  aspirations. 

For  my  own  part,  all  these  chances  for  the  king's  escape  were 
gloomily  pondered,  as  I  listened  (now  that  the  sword  was  sheathed) 
to  the  interminable  wranglings  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  or  paced 
the  streets  of  London,  catching  with  greedy  ear  the  expressions  q£ 
public  feeling  and  conjecture.  It  was  while  thus  engaged,  that  I 
wandered  one  evening  into  a  little-freqnonted  part  of  the  city,  be- 
yond the  Tower  and  the  ancient  wall,  which  seemed  in  the  disorder 
o£  the  times  to  have  been  abandoned  to  ruin  and  the  wretches  who 
commonly  hang  upon  its  traces.  Here  and  there  a  loftier  pile  than 
common  gave  intimation  that  entei-prise  bad  once  endeavored  to 
force  itself  in  this  direction,  hut  had  probably  been  repressed  by  the 
tyrannical  and  absurd  enactments  which  from  time  to  time  had 
aimed  to  confine  the  swelling  bulk  of  the  city  within  its  ancient  en- 
closure* Of  these  structures,  one  which  rose  immediately  upon  the 
river-side  had  attracted  a  peculiar  share  of  popular  distrust  and 
superstition.  It  was  reputed  to  have  been  of  old  the  abode  of  & 
prelate,  who  at  a  period  of  cruel  scarcity  had  contrived  to  fill  ita 
vast  subterranean  galleries  with  grain,  wliich  neitlier  the  love  of 
Goo  nor  of  his  fellow  man  could  induce  him  to  distribute.  But  the 
wretch  had  perished  with  his  horde,  and  those  who  essayed  to  enter 
had  been  dismayed  by  a  voice  which  echoed  through  the  vaults ; 
*  Touch  not  the  com !  the  archbishop  and  all  that  is  his  are  accui'sed  I* 
With  so  evil  a  reputation,  the  place  was  little  likely  to  be  disturbed, 
and  imposture  had  probably  favored  and  perpetuated  tlie  legend, 
in  order  to  cover  and  protect  one  of  ita  chosen  retreats^ 

I  had  approached  this  building  on  the  occasion  spoken  of,  with 
little  thought  of  such  matters,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  two 
persons  standing  before  the  door.  They  were  evidently  in  disguise, 
and  bent  on  some  purpose  which  courted  coucealment.  At  a  signal 
given,  the  door,  by  some  invisible  means,  swung  open  for  their 
admissiont  but  instead  of  closing  after  them^  as  might  have  been 
expected,  remained  open  until  I  also  had  reached  it.  No  motive 
of  mere  curiosity  bad  then  any  weight  with  me  j  but  I  had  remaiked, 
as  I  thought,  something  in  the  carriage  of  these  strangers  which 
denoted  a  superiority  to  the  usual  frequenters  of  such  resorts;  and 
it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  this  mysterious  visit  might  not 
be  withotit  its  connection  with  the  political  movements  of  the  time. 
Neither  puritan  nor  royalist,  I  knew,  wa»  fastidious  in  the  choice  of 
instruments,  or  unwilling  to  take  counsel  with  darkness  and  infamy, 
when  such  auxiliaries  gave  promise  of  being  in  any  way  useful. 
The  justification  of  means  by  the  end  was  the  favorite  ethics  of 
the  age.  As  I  was  now  constantly  possessed  by  a  hope  thai  from 
from  some  quarter  a  suggestion  might  arise  which  would  enable  me 
see  in  what  manner  my  efforts  could  be  most  successfully  directed 
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to  bring  about  that  issue  of  public  aflairs  wbicb  I  wished,  but  had 
almost  begun  to  despair  of,  1  did  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opporiunity  which  here  seemed  to  offer  itself.  No  aooner  how- 
ever had  1  stepped  across  the  threshold,  than  as  if  my  approach  had 
been  waiteil  for,  and  my  entrance  the  siprnah  the  door  closed  heavily 
behind  me,  and  1  stood  within,  alone  and  in  darkness. 

There  was  now  no  declining  the  adventure.  I  proceeded  there- 
fore to  grope  my  way  cautiously  foi*ward,  along  what  seemed  a 
vaulted  gallery,  which  from  the  gi'adual  descent  and  the  dampness  ot 
the  air  might,  I  judged,  open  upon  the  river.  But  before  1  bad 
advanced  far,  a  light  glimmeritig  from  another  and  narrower  pas- 
sage, at  right  angles  to  the  first,  turned  my  steps  in  that  direction. 
The  position  of  this  light  bad  prevented  its  being  seen  from  the  en- 
trance. The  second  passage  terminated  in  a  pannelled  recess,  or 
cabinet,  fHmisbed  with  a  small  open  casement,  by  means  <if  which 
I  became  the  spectator  of  a  scene  scarcely  more  unexpected  than 
startling,  and  which  little  corresponded  with  the  exterior  desolation 
of  the  building. 

Somewhat  below  the  level  on  which  I  stood,  appeared  a  large  cir- 
cular room,  hung  on  all  sides  wnth  heavy  crimson  drapery,  and  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  thongli  by  what  means  it  was  impossible  to  dis- 
ceriK  On  one  side  stofjd  a  massive  tables  supported  by  sculptured 
figures,  and  covered  with  8crolls  of  parchment  and  various  imple- 
ments of  mystic  significance,  distinctive  of  the  then  prevalent  arts 
of  alchemy  and  astrology*  Adjoining  this  wts  an  elaborately  carved 
and  antique  chairtsurmounted  by  a  stately  canopy.  Aft  my  eye  wan- 
dered around,  I  perceived  the  two  persons  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the 
street,  standing  at  the  opposite  «ide  of  the  room,  still  retaining  their 
disguise,  and  apparently  in  an  attitude  of  suspense  or  expectation. 

The  purpose  of  the  visit  might  now  be  conjectured,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  await  its  issue.     Thus  far  no  visible  agency  had  interfered  ' 
in  the  arrangements  or  incidents  of  the  scene.     But  now  a  fold  of] 
the  drapery  was  lifted  up,  a  female  advanced,  and  without  appearing 
to  notice  those  who  were  present,  occupied  the  vacant  chair     If  tbo  i 
spectacle  had  been  calculated  before  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  i 
lenae  of  illusion,  this  was  carried  to  its  height  by  the  sudden  entranca 
and  striking  appearance  of  this  woman,  who  seemed  to  preside  in 
solitude  over  the  mysf  erics  of  the  place.     Her  form  waii  of  the  finasiJ 
proportions,  and  her  features,  which  were   of  an   oriental  cajte«  ] 
arrested  the  attention  not  more  by  their  extraordinary  beauty  than  , 
by  something  in  their  serene  and  noble  expression  which  tempered  \ 
the  admiratifin  at  first  excited  into  sympathy  andresj>ect.     She  wbm 
clad   in  a  robe  of  Racerdotal  whiteness,  and  a  white  veil  floating 
backward  over  her  shoulders,  while  it  well  relieved  the  glossy  black*  ] 
nesB  of  her  hair,  gave  to  view  a  smooth  and  lofly  brow,  on  which  no  J 
earthly  passion  seemed  ever  to  have  cast  a  shade.    But  in  the  remain* 
ing  lineaments  of  her  face,  notwithstanding  its  almost  preternatural  I 
calmness,  there  might  have  been  read  a  history  of  troubled  expe* 
riences,  of  sorrow  sulnlued  into  patience  and  thought  exalted  into  ' 
ixed  and  steadfast  resolve.    As  I  gazed  on  so  fascinating  a  vision. 
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seated  thus  with  Jowucast  eyes  atitl  immoveable  features,  every  con- 
ception of  tlie  vulgar  eorceress  laded  from  ray  view.  I  seemed  to 
look  rattier  ou  some  inspired  priestess  ;  such  as  Deborah  might  have 
been^  as  she  sat  beneath  the  palm-tree  in  Ramah,  or  Judith,  as  sha 
wat<.*hefl!  at  midnight  in  the  teot  of  the  doomed  Assyrian,  It  WM 
no  longer  possible  to  measure  the  ascendency  of  8iich  a  beinji^  over 
creduious  and  impressible  niiods  ;  but  iii  my  own  feelings  there  wa« 
mingled  an  emoticm  for  which  I  could  not  account;  as  if  raemory 
Btrove  to  recover  some  lost  association,  or  some  inexplicable  sym- 
pathy intimated  to  me  a  concern  in  her  history,  deeper  than  any  of 
which  I  could  then  be  conscious. 

The  two  visitors  to  this  strange  adytum  seemed  to  hesitate,  but 
yiey  were  summoned  forward  by  the  enchantress  herself,  *  Approach/ 
she  said,  in  tones  of  siugular  sweetness,  but  without  lifting  her  eyes  j 
*  here  there  ia  no  necromantic  art ;  no  compact  with  the  powers  of 
evil  i  nothing  to  awaken  suspicion,  or  justify  apprehension.  The 
Highest  in  His  mercy  has  poured  forth  the  fountain  from  the  lowliest 
vallies:  truth  may  flow  from  the  lips  of  tlie  humblest  and  w^eakest 
of  His  creatures/ 

The  parties  addressed  advanced,  but  still  without  removing:  their 
masks.  *  It  matters  not,'  said  the  woman,  for  the  first  time  looking 
up  :  *  those  to  whom  heaven  has  revealed  the  heart,  bave  no  need  to 
scrutinize  the  features.  You  Lambert,  and  you  Fleetwoi>d,  can  have 
but  one  interest  at  heart  in  thus  venturing  to  seek  truth  in  the  sus- 
pected  asylum  where  the  wiae  of  this  world  affect  to  acorn  and  the 
vulgar  fear  to  find  it.* 

I  could  not  but  be  startled  when  the  persons  thus  named  withdrew 
their  masks,  and  discovered  two  of  the  most  thorough-going  puri- 
tans and  determined  republicans  of  the  age  ;  men  who  had  knell  in 
fanatical  zeal  at  the  head  of  kneeling  armies,  and  in  their  hatred  of 
every  thing  which  they  deemed  superstition,  not  only  imbued  their 
bands  in  blood,  but  vented  their  undistinguishing  rage  upon  sense- 
less walla.  Yet  was  there  in  reality  no  cause  for  surprise  at  this 
exhibition  of  a  weakness,  from  which  the  sectaries  of  that  day 
had  by  no  means  disenthralled  themselves,  when  they  declared  war 
on  tlie  mass  and  the  surplice.  Qii  the  contrary,  never  was  the  be- 
lief in  the  possibility  of  a  direct  prceiematnral  intercourse  with  the 
spiritual  world  more  general  tlian  then  ;  the  highest  minds  stooping 
on  this  subject  to  the  level  oF  the  lowest.  The  popular  rage  which 
pursued  tlie  professions  of  occult  wisdom  was  the  effect  of  common 
terror,  but  the  proof  of  common  credulity.  In  the  wild  ferment  of 
the  times  the  eyes  of  all  were  strained  to  cat^h  a  glimpse  of  the 
future  in  the  magic  mirror  which  the  adept  professed  to  hold  up  be- 
lore  them  ;  tliough  like  children  they  trembled  a»  they  looked,  and 
in  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  anger,  dashed  it  to  pieces. 

*  They  who  fear  the  Supreme,*  said  Fleetwood,  in  reply  to  the  last 
remark,  *  neither  fear  nor  scorn  to  seek  truth  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  They  wisely  distrust  and  utterly  abhor  all,  however  «eem- 
iugly  true^  which  proceeds  from  the  equivocating  oracles  of  him 
who  waa  a  liar  from  the  beginning.     But  gifts  have  been  aforetime 
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conferred,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  righteous  to  baffle  their 
enemies*  And  it  is  held  that  even  now  some  traces  of  this  power 
have  been  permitted  to  linger  among  men,  for  the  guidance  of  those 
who  discreetly  seek,  with  the  purpose  of  righteously  using,  the  know- 
ledge it  confers.' 

*  Faint,'  replied  the  woman/  faint  indeed,  are  the  glimmerings  of 
that  light  which  still  lingers  among  men  :  a  twilight  dimly  disclosing 
the  events  of  a  few  coming  hours  ;  not  the  broad  blaze  which  threw 
its  light  over  the  transactions  of  ages.  Yet  what  if  some  traces  of 
this  spirit  remain  with  me  ?  Shall  I  refuse  to  utter  that  which  is 
given  me,  because  bloody  laws  confound  the  guilty  and  innocent, 
and  iovolve  true  science  in  the  same  doom  with  accursed  necromancy  I 
Behold  even  now,  aa  beneath  their  disguise  your  persons  were  not 
unknown  to  me,  so  before  your  lips  have  uttered  it,  the  motives  of  ] 
your  coming  lie  clearly  unveiled  before  mc.* 

'  Spare  us  the  disclosure  then,*  said  Fleetwood ;  *  declare  what 
your  knowledge  suggests  concerning  them/ 

'  A  man  of  renovm/  she  resumed/  a  man  terrible  in  war,  subtle 
in  counsel ;  such  an  one  once  dreamed  that  a  crown  lay  temptingly  I 
in  his  path.     Even  now,  be  would  fain  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  it»  | 
though  it  hath  not  yet  fallen.     You  would  know  if  the  glittering 
bauble  shall  ever  encircle  his  head.     I  have  looked  into  futurity; 
no  crown  shall  ever  rest  upon  it/ 

This  prediction  could  not  but  be  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  two  re- 
publicans. After  a  moment's  pause,  the  conversation  was  resumed 
by  Lambert* 

*  If  this  be  true,  still  there  are  interests  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  | 
Goo's  people  than  the  destinies  of  any  individual.  All  is  at  stake ; 
success  itself  has  disarmed  the  successful ;  the  faithful  waver  in 
their  counsels,  and  brethren  plot  and  counterplot  against  each  other. 
The  Ark  of  the  Covenant  totters,  and  there  is  no  hand  bold  or  pure 
enough  to  stretch  itself  forth  to  uphold  it/ 

*  Your  secret  thought,'  said  the  female,  *  though  your  words  are 
designedly  vague  and  ambiguous,  aims  at  an  event  which,  while 
England  might  yet  be  called  a  kingdom^  it  was  death  to  imagine. 
Yet  have  I  turned  my  eyes  in  that  direction  ;  but  it  is  as  though  they 
became  filled  with  blood,  and  the  solemn  future,  whatever  it  be^ 
refuses  to  give  up  to  me  its  myatery,' 

*  Nay/  said  Lambert,  '  it  is  you  yourself  who  now  speak  ambigu- 
ously and  darkly/ 

*  It  is  nevertheless  as  I  say.  There  are  events  in  the  future  around  ) 
which  gathers  a  darkness  so  thick  that  the  unassisted  eye  of  the  I 
seer  can  never  penetrate  it.  Yet  are  there  resources  in  science  | 
sufficient  to  extort  even  these  secrets  from  the  mystery  that  shroud*  i 
them ;  but  it  must  be  in  behalf  of  others  to  whom  heaven  permits  . 
them  to  be  visible,  while  to  him  who  is  the  feeble  instrument  of  the  1 
revelation,  they  remain  unseen  and  inscrutable.  But  why  talk  I  of  I 
the  depths  of  science  to  those  who  falter  even  in  its  shallows  ?  Wa 
not  Doctor  Lamb  torn  to  pieces  in  the  streets  of  London  upon  bare  I 
suBpidoQ  of  having  cultivated  that  sublime  art  which  explorea  thmj 
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mysterieft  of  the  univerfie,  not  as  tlm  vulvar  fsilsely  suppose  by  . 
diabolic  intercourse,  but  by  lonely  watcbings  beneath  the  pale  star», 
by  silent  contemplation,  by  was  ting  Btudy  pursued  through  every 
form  of  privation,  eelf-denial  and  reproach  1  Worldly  fnen  vi^ho 
deal  in  no  arts  but  those  which  cozen  and  betray  for  the  fiirtherance 
of  their  selfish  intereste,  do  well  to  hale  and  despifie  those  who  toil 
only  for  wisdom,  and  find  their  reward  in  contempt  and  contumely, 
often  in  poverty^  sometimes  even  m  an  igT^ominious  death/ 

*  There  are  means  then,'  rejoined  Lamlj»ert,  *  by  which  future 
events  maybe  projected  on  the  eye*  and  the  forms  of  the  absent  and 
remote  be  made  palpable  to  the  waking  sense  ]' 

*  Means/  added  Fleetwoods  ^  which  imply  no  confederation  with 
nor  assistance  from  the  Evil  One  and  his  agents  ]' 

'  1  have  said,'  replied  the  woman.  *  But  ere  ye  go  farther,  be- 
ware how  ye  tamper  with  powers  which  however  innocent  in  them- 
selves and  their  operation,  have  not  in  your  eyes  the  clear  evidence 
of  right,  I  will  tempt  no  man  to  overstep  the  line  of  conviction 
which  his  own  conscience  has  drawn  around  him.  That  alone  ts  the 
circle  within  which  each  one  walki*  in  safety  ;  wider  it  may  be  with 
8ome»  narrower  with  others.  But  who  can  tell,  that  hath  once  set 
his  foot  beyond  it,  to  what  illusion,**  he  may  be  exposed  1  what  powers 
of  darkness  and  error  maybe  waiting  to  ensnare  and  destroy  hiral' 

Fleetwood  and  Lambeit  looked  doubtingly  at  one  another  for 
some  moments.  At  length  the  latter  spoke  :  *  Woman/  he  said, 
*  we  came  not  hither  to  tempt  or  to  be  tempted  ;  neither  to  commune 
with  the  agents  of  iSatan  nor  to  palter  with  an  idle  cnriosity,  1  have 
said  already  that  divisions  and  differences  have  invaded  the  counsels 
of  God's  people  and  peril  the  safety  of  Hm  holy  cause.  On  a  token 
from  the  Inture  (if  such  might  be)  much  would  depend.  There  are 
hands  which  would  not  hesitate  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  promptly 
and  thoroughly,  even  as  Eluid  smote  Eglon,  were  the  signs  of  dan- 
ger made  plaiji  and  unequivocal.  It  has  been  told  na  that  to  you 
and  your  science  the  righteous  cause  has  been  already  indebted  for 
revelations  which  have  sntJtched  it  from  unsuspected  dangers,  and 
.opened  the  way  to  decisive  successes.  A  practice  in  which  Satan 
was  the  prompter  would  have  been  employed,  not  on  the  side  of  the 
Lord's  host^  but  on  that  of  pride,  sin  and  prelacy.  Whatever  then 
may  be  within  the  compass  of  your  art  we  fearlessly  abide  ;  know- 
ing not  the  limits  that  have  been  appointed  to  human  science,  but 
scorning  and  defying  every  counterfeit  work  of  the  devil  and  his 
angels/ 

No  more  was  said ;  but  the  woman  leaned  foi*ward  on  the  table, 
^ith  her  hands  covering  her  face.  In  a  few  moments  the  whole 
scene  seemed  to  fade  from  sight ;  the  apartment  grew  dimmer  and 
dimmer;  at  length  it  was  plunged  into  total  darkness.  This  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  accompanied  by  unbroken  silence.  Then, 
although  the  body  of  the  apartment  remained  in  obscurity,  a  light, 
faint  at  first,  but  gradually  growing  in  intensity,  gleamed  from  the 
side  opposite  to  which  1  was  stationed.  The  drapei-y  there  had  been 
withdrawn,  and  clouds  of  lurid  vapor  seemed  rising  as  from  an  abysa. 
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The  mi&treas  of  the  8pell  was  herself  no  longer  visible ;  but  as  the 
folds  of  vapor  gradually  aseumed  consistency,  the  following  specla* 
cle  projected  itself  on  the  eye  with  a  distinctness  and  vivacity  at 
once  wonderful  and  appall ing» 

A  room  was  seen  hung  with  symbols  of  the  deepest  mourning.  In 
the  centre*  a  pali  of  black  velvet  rested  on  a  coffin,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  placed  lighted  flambeaux.  Around  the  room,  in  attitudes 
of  silent  grief,  were  disposed  persons  whom  I  immediately  recog- 
nised as  some  of  the  confidential  servants  of  the  king.  Suddenly 
a  form  rose,  or  rather  embodied  itself,  beside  the  coffin.  It  stood, 
the  living  presentment  of  C  now  well  in  air,  person,  features  ;  and 
aeemed  to  bend  on  the  uncovered  face  of  the  dead  a  look  of  gloomy 
but  gratified  interest.  After  a  short  interval,  tliis  part  of  the  vision 
was  changed.  Another  form  (whose,  I  knew  too  well,  for  the  eyes 
were  not  now  bent  upon  the  corpse,  but  directed  full  upon  myself,) 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first.  In  one  hand  the  fatal  axe,  and  in 
the  other,  lifted  by  the  hair  from  its  cerements,  was  the  severed  and 
bloody  bead  !  Enough  ;  it  ivas  The  Executioner,  painted  faith- 
fully afier  his  own  thought,  and  the  Victim  through  whoee  veins 
were  still  coursing  the  wann  currents  of  life  !  Yet  had  the  terrible 
reality  to  come  nothing  more  real  to  sight  than  the  life-like  and 
startling  distinctueas  of  that  ghastly  phantasma. 

Confronted  as  1  was  by  images  to  which  my  mind  had  long  been 
familiar,  I  yet  could  not  but  close  my  eyes  momentarily  on  what 
seemed  a  frightful  realization  of  my  own  secretly-cherished  ideas* 
When  1  recollected  myself,  ihe  spell  had  passed  away;  the  light  was 
extinguished ;  darkness  and  silence  alone  seeraeci  to  occupy  this 
theatre  of  unhallowed  sorceries,  if  not  of  wicked  and  damnable 
delusions.  Presently  however  a  voice  as  at  ray  side  spoke  in  tones 
w^hicb  1  easily  recognised,  though  heard  so  lately  for  toe  first  time  : 
*  Listen,'  it  said  ;  *  to  you  the  vision  has  been  vouchsafed*  Heaven 
has  accepted  you  as  its  instrument.  Not  now  however  is  there  need 
of  force  and  violence  ;  policy  must  finish  what  the  sword  has  failed 
to  tenninate.  As  your  mjuries  have  been  deep  and  ix-rep arable,  be 
pitiless,  resolved,  but  circumspect.  Depart  hence,  and  following  the 
passage  which  you  first  entered,  entrust  yourself  without  cjuesltoning 
to  those  who  await  you.  Seek  not  to  know  more  at  present;  the 
time  vnll  com©  when  all  shall  he  fulfilled  and  all  be  made  clear/ 
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If  in  a  pkture,  Ff so,  ynu  »1iould  ie« 

A  bftodMnine  womaa  with  a  ^»Wt  tail. 

Or  ■  man's  heail  Mpoo  «  brorae**  neck» 

Or  limb*  of  l>ea»u.  of  the  roost  diJTefeut  kind*, 

Covered  with  ftt«.thflr«  of  all  eortjof  binJa; 

Woutd  you  uDt  lAUfh  and  thiok  ibe  pftinliar  Badr 

Trubt  mn,  that  Iktoh  i*  at  ridit^itlouA, 

Whose  JiPcohereDl  atyl^,  like  ack  moti'i  drmmu, 

Vaiiot  all  i]aap««aiid  ntxei  ml\  «xtretii««. 
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When  Itut  we  paced  theie  sylvmn  wilds^  dear  (nend  ! 
Each  shrub,  and  tree,  and  awarded  plat  between, 
Were  flusK  with  balmy  June,  and  every  nook 
Of  all  the  ^ovei  could  boast  its  own  Bweet  lyre* 
Our  path  was  paved  with  ehudoWB  j^ady  flecked 
With  drops  of  golden  sunhght,  as  it  were 
Th©  print  of  aiig«l«'  topaz-dandal'd  feet 
Dpoti  Iho  glowing  turf ;  and  aa  wc  strayed 
From  pTen  to  glen,  no  dunky  forma  kept  paca 
With  our  own  eteps  along  the  browner  abadeii. 
Thine  arm  was  linked  in  mine,  and  ofteutimei 
We  paused  m  ver>'  impotence  of  joy 
Amid  the  general  gladneiB ;  then,  anon, 
With  lipn  attuned  to  Nature's  happy  choir«» 
Broke  into  songa  apontaneoua  aa  their  owti. 
Methinka,  indeed^  that  Memnon'fl  wondroiu  harp 
Waa  tem  repponsive  to  the  touch  of  mora 
Than  thy  young  heart  to  every  ahiitiiiff  phaie 
Of  those  dim  viataa  of  the  warbliof  wdd. 

Four  moonB  havo  nin  their  cycles  since  we  stood 

lu  aummor^s  green  paTillon^^  then  so  gay, 

But  now  so  changed  i  we  often  patiae  at  lom 

For  some  dear  feature  of  lh<^  faded  acene» 

8ome  wood-nymph  lingering  in  her  tonely  haunti^. 

No  bird  recalls  the  merry  lay  a  of  Juae, 

No  flower  itfi  sweetst  no  bough  il«  ruatliug  ahadea : 

Through  all  the  roofless  grove  the  aun  stares  in 

With  unohstniclef!  gitze  ;  and  jm  we  paas, 

Twin  ahadowa  glide  beside  us  arm-in -arm  i 

With  aitent  footfall  on  the  dying  leaves; 

Now  when  we  panae,  H  is  not  with  gushing  strain* 

To  swell  the  sylvan  echoes,  but  to  blend 

Our  sigh  with  Nature's  as  in  funeral  stole 

Forlorn  she  followa  Autanm^a  passing  bien 

Audi  deareat !  while  1  mark  tby  downcast  eyeSf 

Whence  summer  s  8my<«  shono  out  so  warm  and  clear, 

A  mist  la  stealing  o*er  their  fadiag  light, 

And  silvery  raiu  from  out  their  soft  blue  depths 

Falls  audibly  upon  the  rustling  leavee. 

Yet  know,  iweet  mourner  !  and  amLiredj  take  heart. 

That  'neath  these  rusact  cerements,  not  in  death, 

But  4}uick  quieacencei  sleep  the  hopes  of  Spring  i 

No  aecd,  no  germ,  no  bulb  of  vanished  floweri 

No  fohlrd  hud  o*er  all  the  boeky  wild. 

Is  numbered  with  the  dying  or  the  dead  : 

Nay,  in  tlte  palsied  heart  of  these  bare  trees, 

life's  lingeriag  pulse,  though  faint  and  odd,  fftiU  beats. 

A  few  brief  months,  and  we  wdl  stand  again 

Upon  the  forest  knoll,  and  see  tlie  boughs 

Wave  their  green  bazmera  in  the  gales  of  spring  ; 
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And  litt  enchanted  to  Ihr  flying  liArpa 

That  fill  th«  leafy  aialM  with  cea«ele«  joy. 

Before  our  stefs  Ihe  velvet  sward  agaui 

Shall  Hpread  its  nin^flecked  flhadows ;  and  full  oft 

By  marge  of  mimnuring^  streatii  thy  fairy  foot 

Shall  sink  in  tufted  moeaeB  m«tep*deep ; 

What  lime  the  cornel  and  the  hawthorn  ahowttr 

Thek  bloomy  snows  upon  the  ttcented  air, 

And  every  floral  chr>*sali»  awakes 

To  life  and  beauty  from  its  ahronded  sleep. 

Meanwhilei  dear  friend  I  m  our  suburban  cot 
Thy  favorite  flowera  shall  nestle  wmter  \<mg^ 
And  day  and  nieht  with  balmy  silence  breathe 
Expressivfl  thanks;  far  in  the  genial  glow 
Of  thy  fond  smites  they  eh  all  mot  miss  the  warrollt 
Of  sunny  skies,  nor  in  Iby  household  songs 
Their  sylvan  choirs,  biit  deem  His  Buramer  rtilL 
Thyself  their  Flora,  from  thy  gentle  hand 
Shall  fall  the  needed  dews  fnonj  day  to  day  ; 
Till  vernal  suns  and  voice  of  vernal  birds 
Shall  call  us  forth  to  these  dear  wilds  again  1 
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MORAVIANS,  AND   THE    GN ATTENHUTrUN   MA^lSACRE. 
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The  events  of  the  Revolutioti  are  fraught  with  so  much  interest, 
that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or  undervalue  the  inciiSeuta  of  contem- 
poraneous history.  There  is  one  part  of  American  history  yet  to 
be  fully  written.  The  efforts  of  the  Moravians,  under  the  super- 
vision of  thcfir  Bishop  and  Great  Controller,  Count  Zinzendorf,  to 
estahliah  Christianity  upon  the  American  continent ;  the  struggles, 
the  alarms,  the  dangers,  the  escapes,  the  massacres,  and  oHentlmes 
the  successes,  which  attended  those  efforts,  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten amidst  the  discussions  on  taxation,  the  animadversions  on 
tyranny,  and  the  loud*BOunding  encomiums  on  national  g^ory. 

It  would  be  no  undio^nified  office  for  the  historic  or  epic  muse  to 
rehi!arae  the  daring  adventures  of  the  real  moral  heroes,  whoa^ 
Hphore  of  action  was  circumscribed  neither  by  the  icy  and  cheerlees 
region  of  Greenland,  nor  by  the  warm  and  sunny  plains  of  Guiana; 
whose  convert**  so  far  back  as  1749  might  have  been  found  so  re- 
mote from  each  otlier  as  five  degrees  and  forty-one  minutes  and 
etotly-five  degrees  North  latitude;  whose  footsteps  of  peace  were 
imprinted  in  perennial  snow,  and  whose  incense  of  Love    arose  ! 
from   perennial  flowers  j    whose  triumphs    amid   the   hostility    ofl 
Ravages  and  the  enmity  of  white  men  were  as  honorable  as  thcyf 
were  humble  j    and  whose  whole*  lives  were  examples  of  perse* 
verance  tempered  by  charity,  and  of  zeal  wedded  to  love.     Since  ' 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  perhaps  there  heks  arieen  no  church  I 
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whose  character  has  been  bo  remarkable.  On©  of  the  church 
historians  claimfl  for  the  Moravians,  or  Unita^  FreUrum,  a  direct 
and  regular  deduction  from  the  primitive  apostolic  church,  through 
successive  generations  of  men,  who  never  acknowledged  the  su* 
premacynor  partook  of  the  coiTuption  of  the  church  of  Rome.  In 
1722  a  large  number  of  Moravians  found  a  refiige  in  Hernhurth, 
in  Saxonyi  the  domain  of  Count  Zinzendorf*;  hence  their  name 
Hemhuttersj  so  commonly  applied.  They  adopted  the  Augsburg 
Confession  of  Faith,  atid  all  of  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  They 
had,  however,  many  pecuUaritiea  which  distinguished  them  from 
other  churches ;  which  were  the  cause  of  a  )[»Teat  deal  of  acrimo- 
nious dispute  in  the  last  century,  and  which  left  their  impress  upon 
all  the  communities  which  they  established.  Count  Zinzendorf  was 
held  up  to  the  execration  of  the  Christian  world  for  his  heretical 
ideas  and  blasphemous  ordinances.  He  taught  that  industry  was 
a  part  of  religion,  designed  by  the  will  of  Goo  as  an  instrument  of 
its  fulfilment.  He  established  many  of  the  primitive  practiced^ 
such  as  saluting  with  a  kiss,  washing  the  feet,  and  the  casting  of 
lots.  The  count  visited  America  in  1742,  and  *by  his  zeal/  says 
Kalm^  *  led  many  persona  to  believe  that  he  was  disordered  in  his 
intellects  ;'  of  which  the  historian  Gi"uhame  remarks,  (and  the  re- 
mark is  a  fair  summing  up  of  Zinzendori^'s  character,)  that  it  waa 
'  a  reproach  which  the  apostolic  zeal  of  the  first  Christian  pastors 
attracted^  and  which  the  count  seems  equally  to  have  merited  by 
the  rare  elevation  of  his  views,  the  fervor  of  hi  a  piety,  and  the  energy 
of  his  labors.' 

As  a  society,  the  Moi'avians  were  distinguiahed  from  other  sects 
by  the  scrupulous  neatness  and  exactness  of  their  economy ;  by 
theii"  unwearied  patience  and  industry  in  whatever  they  undertook ; 
by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  their  mannera,  by  their  forbearance 
under  insult,  and  by  their  meekness  under  persecution.  These 
qualities  well  and  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  become  missionaries. 
They  possessed  in  their  ecclesiastical  polity  all  the  peaceful  and 
Ineek  principles  of  the  Quaker,  with  all  the  principles  (in  so  far  as 
they  are  good,)  which  have  made  the  Jesuits  the  most  expert  in 
pFOeelytiam.  Every  thing  was  accomplished  by  religious  infiuences. 
All  the  ordinary  details  of  life  were  subjected  to  one  great  influ- 
ence, centred  in  the  church ;  consequently  wherever  they  moved 
they  left  impressions  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of  Moravian 
Christianity. 

In  1727  they  began  their  career  as  missionaries,  and  through 
various  and  strange  vicissitudes  they  continued  actively  engaged 
upon  the  American  continent.  Large  numbers  came  to  Pennsyl- 
yania,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Iron  State  is  not  a  little  indebted 
to  the  simple 'hearted  Hemhutters,  as  well  as  to  the  unassuming 
Quakers. 

We  have  thus  glanced  at  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  acts  of 
the  Moravians,  in  order  the  better  to  rehearse  a  tale  of  mournflil 
truth  connected  with  their  history  in  America.  It  is  our  purpose 
now  only  to  sketch  one  among  the  many  incident*  which  fttteoded 
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the  Moravian  on  his  westward  path  through  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
ratiia  and  of  Ohio ;  but  to  him  who  rejoices  at  the  moral  bravery 
of  his  kiiidr  to  him  whose  associations  cluster  around  these  scenes 
of  moral  heroism,  even  this  simple  sketch  may  be  listened  to  with 
an  eajs^er  ear. 

The  murder  of  the  Christian  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskin- 
gum in  Ohio,  in  1782,  is  often  referrod  lo  by  those  who  have  written 
about  the  West ;  but  there  is  so  much  obscurity  hanging  around  it» 
that  the  event  is  one  by  no  means  widely  known^  and  of  which  per- 
haps a  full  account  can  never  be  ^ven. 

Long  before  tlie  Wyoming  Massacre,  the  Moravian  Indians  who 
lived  then  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquebannah  and  the  Beaver*  re- 
moved, by  tlie  permission  of  the  Ohio  Indians*  to  the  banks  of  the 
Muskingum  and  Sandusky.  They  built  upon  the  bank  of  the  former 
stream,  the  Muakingura,  now  known  as  the  Tuscarawas,  a  branch 
of  the  Muskingura,  the  villages  of  Schonbrunn,  Salem,  Liclitonau 
and  Gnattonhutten. 

For  some  ten  years  they  continued  to  live  in  these  places  in  de- 
lightful tranquillity  ;  a  very  model  of  a  little  state,  whose  only  caste 
10  virtue ;  whose  only  nobility  is  Christianity.  The  Moravian  mia* 
sionaries  were  the  political,  social  and  spiritual  teachers.  Their 
kindness  enforced  obedience  by  the  gentle  cogency  of  love.  The 
simple-hearted  Indians  gave  themselves  freely  to  the  guidance  of  ' 
the  good  Moravian.  There  were  no  bickerings  for  nfftce»  no  quar^ 
rels  for  property,  no  intestine  alarms,  to  break  the  dove-like  apeU 
which  hovered  as  on  a  golden  wing  over  their  little  society.  Their'a 
was  a  community  which  a  Plato  might  have  studied  and  profited  by 
the  study ;  for  it  embodied  a  spirit  which  the  philosopher  of  the 
academy,  w^th  all  the  glancing  splendor  of  his  contemplation,  could 
not  divine — ^the  spirit  of  Christ  ;  the  spirit  of  humble  man  beauti- 
fully harmonizing  with  colossal  Divinity !  Every  jarring  discord 
became  melody  under  its  influence.  The  harsh  savage  was  softened 
by  its  potency.  The  Indians  had  just  been  aroused  from  the  wild 
superstitious  dream  in  which  they  had  unconsciously  indulged ;  & 
dream  of  terrific  spectres  and  blood-craving  Manittos,  who  peopled 
the  air,  tenanted  the  caves,  and  hung  over  the  valleys  of  the  West- 
em  slreamB  \  and  now,  by  a  change  from  some  unseen  enchantment* 
they  were  tram^ported  to  a  fairy  '  Bower  of  Bliss/  where  the  bird 
answered  to  the  voice,  the  voice  to  the  water-fall,  the  water-fall  to 
the  wind,  and  the  *  gentle  warbling  wind'  to  all  Nature,  tuneiul  witli 
peace  and  love.  The  solitary  forests  ^vith  a  lowering  sky  had  in- 
stilled into  the  Indian  an  awftil  imagination ;  his  fears  heightened 
the  horror  w^liich  brooded  over  the  scene  ;  and  although  there  wero 
no  air-castles  with  pallid  ladies  and  steel-clad  knights,  to  give  the 
wild  interest  which  hangs  around  the  mythology  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope ;  although  there  was  no  extravagant  romance,  no  wonderiul 
deeds  of  chivalry  ;  although  there  was  no  attractive  legend  clinging 
like  the  living  presence  of  Beauty  to  each  whispering  grove  ana 
tinkling  fountain^  such  as  clung^  aromid  the  groves  and  founts  of  an- 
cient Greece  ;  yet  there  was  something  in  tlte  gloomy  and  strange 
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conceptions  of  the  red  man  of  the  American  forest  which  was  thril- 
lingly  and  awfully  delightful.  But  now,  by  the  untiring  zeal  of  the 
Moravian,  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  these  children  of  nature 
were  free  troni  their  religion  of  fear.  Hone  with  her  Iris  tints 
painted  the  horizon.  A  new  soul  seemed  embodied  in  the  stalwart 
frame  j  new  objects  flitted  before  the  eye  ;  and  a*  if  by  a  magic 
wand,  they  were  moved  by  the  missionary  lo  follow  the  path  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  cj\^ilization.  Sunk  in  the  depths  of  the 
forest  on  the  bank  of  the  Muskingum,  far  from  the  diu  of  the  revolu- 
tionary strife,  these  children  of  the  forest  sought  their  homes.  Now 
and  then  a  faint  echo  of  tbe  struggle  reached  their  ears :  now  and  then 
some  hostile  band  of  Indians  would  hang  like  a  cloud  around  their 
valley.  Once  indeed  they  were  so  alanmed  at  some  rumors  of  a 
hoBtile  nature  that  they  precipitately  removed  to  the  Sandusky,  and 
huik  there  the  towns  of  New-Salom  and  Pingaruth  \  but  the  ensuing 
spring  they  returned  to  the  heautifiil  country  on  the  Mtiskingum. 

In  the  year  1781  the  governor  of  Pittsburgh  had  released  a  large 
number  of  Indiana  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Americana 
on  account  of  some  suspicion  of  aiding  the  British.  The  humane 
conduct  of  the  American  governor  greatly  incensed  the  white  ma- 
rauders who  were  then  living  on  the  margin  of  civilization-  These 
were  a  set  of  men  ready  to  hand  together  under  any  pretence,  at 
any  time,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  and  plundering  the  Indians, 
upon  whom  they  looked  as  nothing  better  than  Canaanites,  wrong- 
fully occupying  a  land  promised  by  the  Almighty,  and  designed  for 
the  especial  benefit  of  tJie  white  man*  An  unusual  number  of  these 
characters,  the  pests  and  sometimes  the  pioneers  of  a  new  country, 
scourged  the  country  around  Pittsburgh,  They  consisted  mostly  of 
desperate  men,  who  were  ill  at  ease  under  the  restraints  of  society  ; 
who  loved  the  life  of  roving  freem  en;  caring  as  little  for  human  life 
as  for  the  restraints  of  law ;  despising  as  heartily  tlie  precepts  of 
common  morality  as  they  did  the  red  men  of  the  woods.  One  may 
of^en  see  this  class  of  men  passing  through  the  villager  of  the  west- 
em  frontier,  with  hasty  stride  and  downcast  look,  as  if  ashamed  to 
gaze  at  the  open  face  of  smiling  and  cultivated  fields,  or  afraid  to 
meet  the  steady  gaze  of  the  civilized  citizen.  They  will  be  pointed 
out  with  many  a  tale  of  infamy  accompanying  the  gesture :  tales  of 
mysterious  murders  of  white  men  and  of  Indians,  of  belated  travel- 
lers and  of  poor  emigrants. 

About  the  Iftt  of  March,  1782,  rumor  had  collected  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  American  Ishmaelites.  She  reported  that  a  large 
number  of  Indians  were  on  their  way  from  the  towns  on  the  San- 
dusky with  provisions  for  the  towne  on  the  Muskingum ;  and  all  of 
the  marauders  in  and  around  Pittsburgh,  thirsting  for  some  new  ad- 
venture, and  longing  lor  a  new  chance  to  plunder,  met  together  to 
concert  measures  to  march  to  the  West,  destroy  the  settlements  of 
the  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum,  capture  or  kill  the  iuhabitantSp 
and  then  proceed  to  Sandusky;  in  fine,  to  cut  off  the  whole  i"ace  of 
the  believing  Indians,  The  authorities  of  the  American  Congresi 
at  Pittsburgh,  as  soon  ae  they  heard  of  this  nefarious  enterprise,  de- 
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spatclied  couriers  to  tbe  Indian  towns ;  but  the  aeqtiel  will  show 
how  ftitile  was  the  good  endeavor. 

Let  us,  without  following  the  straight  path  of  adventure,  turn 
aside  to  the  village  of  Gnattenhutten,  the  principal  of  those  towns 
which  had  aroused  the  cupidity  of  the  whites.  This  village  con* 
aisled  of  some  fifty  or  more  hiitis  and  log  cabins,  built  ^vith  refer- 
ence principally  to  comfort,  but  not  without  a  certain  air  of  neatneM, 
unusual  in  an  Indian  town.  There  was  one  cabin,  much  larger  than 
the  reat,  near  the  centre  of  the  village,  set  apart  for  a  Christian 
meeting-houae.  Each  family  possessed  a  certain  plat  of  land  back 
of  the  village  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation;  already  the  'stake  and 
ridered'  fence  was  beginning  to  enclose  the  cleared  land,  and  culti- 
vation began  to  change  the  appearance  of  the  adjacent  country* 
For  ten  years  the  Indians  bad  loved  thia  valley  j  it  was  very  fertile, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  raise  their  corn  ;  possessing  great  abundance  of 
wood ;  the  river  was  beautiful,  and  full  of  the  best  fish  ;  the  woods 
were  full  of  choicest  game  ;  and  altogether  the  situation  was  one  of 
pleasure  and  safety.  True  it  was  surrounded  by  warlike  Indians ; 
but  they  harmed  not  the  peaceful  Indians ;  like  the  thorns  by  which 
the  bird  guards  her  nest  and  young,  they  wounded  not,  but  rather 
protected  thenj  from  the  incursions  of  enemies. 

On  the  fifth  of  March,  the  inhabitants  of  Gnattenhutten  heard  by 
a  vague  rumor  that  a  murder  bad  been  cfimmitted  on  the  Ohio  by  a 
number  cjf  warriors  of  the  Iroquois,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
whites  were  on  the  trail  of  the  mnrderers ;  were  threatening  to  de- 
molish every  Indian  town,  and  to  slaughter  every  red  man  whom 
they  should  meet.     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day^  the  people  of 
Gnattenhutten  were  assembled  in  the  large  cabin  for  worship.     A 
shade  of  anxiety  could  be  discerned  on  their  brow  ;  in  solemn  silence 
they  sat  for  some  minutes ;  a  silence  only  broken  and  made  nlore 
painful  by  the  melancholy  dirge  of  the  whippuorwill,  who  from  the 
copse  of  willows  below  the  meeting-house  trilled  his  song  on  the 
still  air.    The  missionary  arose,  and  with  a  pious  gesture,  hade  them 
lift  their  hearts  to  God,  and  bend  their  knees  in  adoration.  All  knelt; 
and  the  Lord's  prayer  was  rejieated  in  the  silver-aonnding  tones  of] 
the  Delaware  tongue*  After  the  impressive  A?/icnhnd  given  the  wonted 
joy  to  the  heart,  an  aged  Indian  arose,  and  briefly  spoke  as  follows: 
*  Our  white  brother  who  missed  the  hatchet  of  the  warrior  Iroquois  ! 
is  here.     The  wamor  was  on  the  ^hore  of  the  beautiful  river;  (the 
Ohio.)     The  warrior  had  scaljied  the  pale  woman  ;  and  our  brother 
says  that  the  white  man  will  come  like  the  tempest,  to  uproot  every 
tree  of  the  forest.      Shall  the  peaceful  Christian  Indian  leave  tho  | 
wallows  of  the  Elk*s  river  (the  Muskingum,)  and  seek  the  large  lakes  i 
of  the  North]'     No  lip  moved.     At  length  one  of  the  Moraviaoflj 
arose,  and  said  that  the  Americans  would  not  harm  the  Christian  | 
Indians  ;  that  the  only  enemies  of  the  Americana  were  the  hostile  { 
tribes  which  had  been  bought  by  the  British  to  ravage  the  borders. 
The  facea  of  the  Indians  assumed  their  accustomed  look ;   a  mur- 
mur of  confidence  passed  in  monosyllables  around  ;  and  the  mis- 
sionary told  again  to  tbem  the  story  of  the  Divine  Man  of  Galilee, 
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The  aimwering  sobs  and  grateful  tears  of  the  good  Del  a  wares  re- 
warded the  good  man  for  years  of  suifering.  *  The  stoic  of  the 
woods,  the  man  without  a  tear/  now  melted  into  tenderness  and 
humility  al  the  simple  rehearsal  of  the  Redeemer's  trials,  and  the 
glorious  consummation  by  which  all  men,  the  red  as  well  as  the 
white,  are  'made  equal  in  fortune's  inequality/  and  in  the  eye  of 
the  Supreme  Intelligence*  Sucb  a  scene  in  the  depth  of  western 
wilds  in  the  eighteenth  century,  scted  by  the  untutored  red  men, 
should  crimson  the  face  of  self-styled  Civilization  !  The  rough  In- 
dian had  been  transmuted  by  some  potent  charm  into  the  mild  Chris- 
tian !  The  bard,  intertwisted,  knotty- fibred  oak  bad  been  polished, 
and  its  very  gnarled  nature  made  it  susceptible  of  a  most  beautiful 
finisb  1 

The  sun  arose  right  cheerfully  on  the  raw  morning  of  the  sixth 
day  of  March  ;  and  the  coobies3  of  the  nigbt  pu^^aed  by  the  band  of 
marauders  at  the  junction  of  the  Walhondirig  and  TuscaraWEis,  gave 
an  added  cheer  to  the  fine  sunshine.  After  partaking  of  their  break- 
fast, collecting  their  blankets  and  utensils,  and  depositing  them  in 
the  canoes  which  were  chained  at  the  bank  to  the  overhanging  trefes; 
after  drinking  freely  from  the  whisky  keg,  and  having  lit  their  pipes 
of  mixed  tobacco  and  kinneliniekt  (the  name,  if  spelt  aright,  of  an 
Indian  bark  fretpiently  used  for  smoking.)  they  all  seated  tliemselves 
preparatory  to  a  move  up  the  Tuscarawas  to  the  town  of  Gnatten- 
hutten.  Tiie  slanting  sun  i-ays  glanced  beautitblly  on  the  water,  re- 
nowned before  the  '  improvements*  of  modem  times,  for  its  crystal 
transparency.  The  pebbles,  though  many  feet  beneath,  seemed  as 
plain  as  if  shielded  only  by  impalpable  air.  The  margin  of  the 
stream  was  closely  guarded  by  sentinels  of  bending  sycamores,  which 
had  been  accustomed  from  their  sapling  days  to  bow  their  forms  to 
the  semi-annual  floods  of  the  river.  Between  these  old  warders  the 
party  began  to  move.  They  pa.ssed  on  unchallenged ;  yet  they 
watched  these  old  trees  suspiciously,  for  it  was  no  unusual  thing  in 
those  days  for  boat  loads  to  be  riddled  by  rifle  balls  mysteriously 
winged  from  the  shade  or  cover  of  the  overshadowing  trees.  Now 
and  then,  at  the  beck  of  their  leader,  they  ceased  paddling  their  ca- 
noes ;  and  when  expecting  an  enemy  or  an  Indian  (for  to  them  they 
were  riie  same)  a  stag  making  hia  way  to  the  brinlt  would  appear, 
take  one  proud  glance  at  the  intruders,  then  at  his  antlers  miiTored 
on  the  silver  stream,  and  dart  away  Hko  a  thought. 

The  band  was  a  curious  one  to  look  at.  Modem  Europe  or  an- 
cient, ancient  Asia  or  modem,  never  saw  an  expedition  like  iu  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  particularize.  We  might,  now  that  Time 
has  dujig  its  many-colored  veil  over  those  scenes,  call  on  Fancy 
with  her  palette  and  brush  to  paint  a  group  of  strange  figures  of 
grotesque  appearance.  We  will  however  confine  ourselves  to  the 
general  outlines  of  fact.  Look  at  the  men  ;  and  if  you  doubted  the 
possibility  of  such  an  enterprise,  the  impossibility  vanishes  before 
the  glance.  See  their  browned  visages  ;  their  recklessdooking  and 
care- wrinkled  countenances ;  some  with  unshorn  beards,  others  with 
shaggy,  fierce  whiskers;  see  their  broad  shoulders,  brawny  arms, 
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and  rou^li  "bodies  covered  with  buckskin lireeches  and  blue  hunting- 
shirts  ;  Bee  their  wild  roving  eyes  and  dare-devil  expression,  aa  they 
eit  iu  their  canoes,  telling  with  coarse  jests  and  coarser  oatba  their 
adventures  with  the  red  skins,  and  hrag:ging  over  their  adventures 
with  a  noisy  self-importance.  See  and  hear  this  ;  consider  the  strong 
prejudices  against  the  Indians  which  they  nursed  within  them,  and 
you  will  not  wonder  that  the  c*W/*^^^  white  man  is  now  bent  on  the 
murder  of  the  savage  red  man.  Hear  them  laug"h  at  the  idea  of  an 
Indian  being  a  Christian ;  hear  them  curse  the  red  race  for  some  deed 
of  treachery  which  we  could  pardon  in  an  Indian,  and  which  may  have 
been  of  far  less  turpitude  than  the  object  of  their  present  expedition. 
About  a  mile  below  CTnattenhutten  tfiey  concealed  their  canoes  in  a 
little  creek  which  emptied  into  the  Tuscarawas  on  the  east  side. 
Powder-horuB  and  shot  pouches  were  slung  over  their  shoulders,  their 
rifles  primed  anew,  a  few  chosen  to  guard  the  canoes,  and  eager  for 
a  tray,  they  received  their  orders  to  move.  Before  they  proceeded  far 
they  saw  approaching  a  young  man  (not  an  Indian)  dressed  after 
their  own  manner.  Before  he  was  within  speaking  distance,  they 
fired  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he  could  not  escape.  This 
young  man,  whose  name  wtis  Sche^bosch,  was  the  son  of  a  white 
man  — a  Christian  —  and  resided  at  G-nattenhutten,  where  he  was 
beloved  by  all  the  Christian  congregation.  As  soon  a^  they  had 
wounded  him  they  suiToimded  him.  According  to  the  accounts  of 
the  marauders  themselves,  he  told  them  who  he  was,  and  begged  in 
piteoys  tones  that  they  would  spare  his  life.  Heedless  of  his  prayers^ 
at  the  beck  of  the  captain ^  several  of  the  men  pulled  their  hatcheta 
coolly  from  their  belts,  and  witli  an  atrocity  that  would  have  shamed 
an  Algerine  pimte,  coolly  hacked  this  already  wounded  young  Chris- 
tian to  pieces.  He  could  tell  iio  tale  to  the  living.  Let  us  seek  a 
momentary  relief  by  turning  our  steps  to  the  peaceful  Indian  vil* 
lage. 

The  sun  of  the  sixth  morning  of  March  was  scaling  the  hills,  and 
before  its  full  orb  was  seen  above  the  horizon,  the  people  of  the  vil- 
lage were  in  the  house  of  worship.  After  a  fervent  offering  of  their 
guileless  hearts  to  the  God  of  Peace  and  of  Love,  they  retired  t<i  i 
their  usual  work.  Some  to  fell  trees,  and  to  maul  them  into  rails  ; 
some  were  preparing  the  ground;  some  were  hunting;  some  fish- 
ing ;  others  tapping  the  maples  ;  and  all  were  more  or  less  engaged, 
a  thing  unusual  in  a  community  of  Indians,  The  sceptic  of  the 
refined  world  might  have  found  in  this  pleasant  vale  and  in  thoso 
days  of  hardihood,  an  argument  for  Christianity  and  for  its  congmity 
with  human  nature,  which  no  ingenuity  or  sophistry  could  invalidate. 
Intemperance  was  seen  as  seldom  there  as  idleness  \  the  spade  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  war  club ;  the  deadly  tomahawk  had  been  . 
superseded  by  the  useful  adze ;  their  only  trail  was  the  ftirrow  fresli  i 
turned  by  the  glistening  share ;  the  wild  war  halloo  no  longer  awoke 
the  echo  of  the  woods ;  but  the  Christian  hymn,  sung  sweetly  as  an 
Italian  air,  had  developed  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  Delaware 
tongue,  and  embodied  the  beating  spirit  of  the  Delaware  believer. 
Nature  to  them  —  the  children  of  Nature began  to  wear  the 


snailmg  face  of  the  fon^tnotlier ;  for  a  new  spirit  *  drank  the  spec- 
tacle/ The  very  birck  were  heard  with  new  foeHngs ;  the  humming 
bird  buzzing  from  flower  to  flower ;  the  wild  swan  a«  he  trumpeted 
hie  voice  through  the  winding  vale  ;  and  the  mocking  bird  tuning 
his  hundred  little  pipes  to  vaiied  melody ;  all  were  vocal  with  praise 
to  their  Creator  ;  and  as  the  peaceful  Indian  listened  he  felt  grate- 
ful to  that  Creator  that  he  had  sent  the  white  man  to  tell  hie  exist- 
ence, his  glory,  and  the  infinite  mercy  of  Hi  a  Son*  Ah  I  little  did 
he  think  tbat  the  white  man,  with  7?iurd€r  in  his  heart,  was  near! 

The  shrill  winding  of  the  horn,  at  the  hour  of  noon,  drew  the 
peaceful  Indians  of  Gnattenhutten  to  tlie  sugar  camp  below  the 
village.  Squawfl,  papooses,  men  and  missionaries,  all  save  youfig 
ScheboRch,  were  there  to  partake  of  their  dinner  under  the  tall  juicy 
maples,  and  to  witness  the  grand  *  stirring  off*.'  Each  family  had 
a  cluster  of  trees,  a  lot  of  troughs,  and  a  large  brass  kettle.  The 
night  precetling  bad  been  cool,  and  UTider  the  warmth  of  the  morn- 
ing sun  the  sap  had  flowed  freely.  The  women^  as  was  customary, 
had  collected  it,  boiled  and  attended  it  through  all  it8  forms,  from  the 
thin  sweet  water  to  the  honied  syrup ;  and  now  it  was  reduced  to 
the  requisite  thickness  ;  all  were  to  assist  in  pouring  it  into  the  broad 
wooden  dishes,  and  in  stirring  it  briskly  ootil  it  should  granulate  and 
become  their  palatable  and  perimpft  only  luxury.  It  was  a  merry 
time,  as  all  such  limes  yet  are  among  the  sugar-makers.  Children 
ran  hither  and  tJiitlier  in  gleefiil  activity ;  women  directed  the  ope- 
rations and  the  men  with  hearty  cheerfulness  obeyed.  More  than 
one  bright-eyed  Delaware  girl  leaped  for  joy  at  her  success  in  the 
te»t  of  cooling  and  stining.  It  wa»  at  this  hilarious  honr  that  the 
marauders  unnoticed  surrounded  the  camp.  What  a  victory  was 
theirs !  The  triumph  of  the  snake  over  the  tnneful,  unconscious 
bird  !  As  if  ashamed  of  their  easy  victory,  and  seeing  the  peaceful 
and  harmless  occupation  of  the  Indians,  the  maranders  approached 
them  in  an  apjHirefidij  friendly  spirit ;  they  made  excuses  for  their 
appearance  ;  they  told  the  amazed  and  unsuspecting  Indians  to  go  to 
their  homes ;  at  the  same  time  promising  that  no  injury  should  happen 
to  them  ;  but  that  they  would  be  protected  from  the  British  and  hos- 
tile Indians.  These  Americans,  as  they  called  themselves,  condoled 
witii  the  Indians  for  their  former  perils  and  losi*es ;  and  the  Indians, 
in  gttilelessness  of  heart,  believed  what  was  promised,  went  home 
with  the  Americans,  and  treated  them  with  generous  and  Christian 
hospitality.  During  the  afternoon,  the  whites  ibond  a  barrel  of  wine, 
which  the  Indians  used  in  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper;  and  ou 
this  discovery,  as  a  pretext,  they  waxed  very  wroth  ;  pretended  great 
anger ;  hinted  at  the  tampering  of  the  Briti,sh  ;  and  threatened  to 
send  all  the  Indians  immediately  to  Pittsburgh.  The  Indians  heard 
this  with  no  less  surpritie  th nu  resigtiation  ;  they  delivered  to  the 
whites,  at  their  demand^  all  the  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  weapons  of 
the  village.  Moreover,  in  their  unsuBpecting  innocence  they  showed 
these  Americans  all  the  things  which  they  had  secreted  {as  was  the 
custom  then)  in  the  woods  out  o^  the  sight  of  the  hostile  Indians, 
who  occasionally  visited  their  village.     They  also  emptied  their  hee 
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liives  to  please  and  entertain  their  gtiesta.  *In  the  mean  time,  theao 
cunning  whiles  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  neighboring 
Moravian  town  of  Salem,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  ri\'er.  A  party 
of  whites  were  conducted  thither ;  expressed  great  good -will  toward 
the  Indians  there  ;  and  by  heightening  their  danger,  persuaded  them 
to  give  them  all  the  thiiigs  in  their  possession,  promising  to  return 
them  when  they  should  all  arrive  at  Pittsburgh,  where  the  kind  care 
of  the  Americans  would  recompense  them  for  their  hasty  removal. 
These  hypocritical  desperadoes  had  the  audacity  to  profess  them- 
selves Christians,  and  in  order  to  lull  entirely  any  wakefiil  suspicion, 
they  questioned  the  Indians  about  Scriptural  trutli ;  professed  great 
anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  and  thus,  by  detestable  du* 
plicity,  completely  won  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  simple-hearted 
people.  Would  that  this  were  mere  fiction  !  It  is  too  real ;  and  if 
the  history  of  the  Indians  of  America,  even  of  those  whose  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  had  given  ihem  some  reason  to  expect  fair  treat- 
ment, common  honesty  and  decent  respect  from  the  w^hite  man,  could 
be  written  :  if  the  sealed  leaves  which  contain  the  recitals  of  mean- 
neBS  practised  toward  the  Indians,  converted  and  unconverted,  could 
be  opened  to  the  light  of  impartiality,  a  catalogue  of  black  and  de- 
spicable crimes,  lies,  cheating  and  murders  would  be  exhibited, that 
would  make  the  heart  of  the  good  citizen  ache,  and  enlist  his  sym- 
pathies with  the  scattered  remnants  of  the  red  race  who  yet  breathe 
the  air  of  the  western  wilds.  We  forget,  in  our  loud  cry  for  the 
West  and  Oregon,  that  every  impulse  of  the  nation  levels  an  Indian 
mound,  and  every  step  of  the  pioneer  treads  upon  an  Indian  grave. 

All  that  we  ehall  hereafter  tell  of  G^nattenhuiten  shall  be  told  with 
a  colorless  pen.  While  the  band  which  had  gone  to  Salem  were 
conducting  the  Salem  Indians  to  Gnattenhutten,  the  remaining 
whites  attacked  and  drove  together  the  defenceless  and  startled  In- 
dians of  Grnattenhutteti,  and  hound  them  all.  By  a  preconcerted 
design,  the  conductors  of  the  Salem  Indians  turned  upon  them  before 
they  reached  CTnattenhutten,  despoiled  them  of  everything,  even  to 
their  pocket  knives,  bound  and  conducted  them  in  triumph  into  Gnat- 
ten  butt  en. 

The  marauders  now  held  a  meeting  to  concert  farther  measiunes. 
*  What  shall  be  done  with  the  prisoners  V  was  the  question  ;  and  in 
council  assembled  tliey  deliberately  declared,  by  a  majority  of  voices, 
that  they  all  should  be  murderd  on  the  next  day.  The  cold  blooded- 
ness  of  the  deUheratkm  chills  the  sickened  heart.  Is  it  possible  that 
men  with  an  idea  above  the  cougar  of  the  wood,  with  a  feeling 
above  the  snake  of  the  grass,  could  d^eliherale  on  so  heinous  a  deed  T  , 
For  the  honor  of  human  nature  we  rejoice  to  know  that  a  good 
minority  of  the  band  were  made  up  of  something  like  men ;  men 
whose  hearts  the  simple  goodness  and  Christian  meekness  of  the 
Indians  had  touched.  These  dissented,  entreated ;  but  the  vole 
passed ;  they  wTung  their  hands  in  unaffected  grief,  calling  God  to 
witness  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  blood  of  the  harmless  Chris- 
tian Indian.  The  majority  were  unmoved;  they  only  differed  as  to 
the  mode  j  some  in  mercy  were  for  burning  them  alive ;  others  pre- 
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forred  the  pleasure  af  taking  witli  their  own  hands  the  scalps  of  the 
red  skios  ;  tlins  Jiriitating  as  near  aa  possible  the  worst  feature  in 
the  worst  of  the  savage  character.  Tlie  hitler  mode,  a8  we  mtjfTht 
well  auppoae,  wa.s  agreed  upon.  We  can  better  conceive  than  de- 
scribe the  terror  with  which  the  Indians  heard  this.  But  they  had 
an  Indian's  fortitude,  and  blent  with  it,  a  Christian's  hope!  They 
passed  the  night  of  the  seventh  of  March  in  prayer  and  inter-con- 
solation. On  the  morning,  hound  two  and  two,  tbey  were  led  into 
two  houses ;  slaoghterdnMisert,  as  the  whites  plea.santly  named  them  ; 
one  for  the  men,  the  other  ff*rthe  wfunen  ami  rhildrcn.  Some  of  the 
band  seemed  imjjatient  to  dabble  in  the  blood  of  innocence  \  a  »oi*t 
of  delusion,  like  that  which  prevailed  once  in  Europe,  when  persons 
thought  they  would  become  supremely  happy  if  they  could  take  the 
life  of  a  child,  or  the  sinlei^s  lite  of  any  one,  r?eems  to  have  seized 
upon  these  marauders.  The  Indian^i  told  those  who  were  earliest 
in  the  hou^e  to  gloat  their  eyes  on  the  siixbt,  to  taunt  and  to  jeer; 
that  they  were  ready  to  die  ;  that  they  had  commended  their  soula 
to  God  ;  and  that  tliey  were  assured  that  He  would  take  them  to 
Himself  forever.     After  this  declaration,  the  murders  began. 

Oh !  that  such  black,  inhuman  deed.^  shotild  have  been  done  on  the 
virgin  eoil  of  j\Iuskingnm  !  We  can  hear  without  emotion  of  the 
deaths  by  faggot,  sw^rd  and  rack  in  tlie  old  world  ;  they  seem  to  be 
associated  with  the  soil  of  the  other  hemisphere,  and  sometimes 
necessary  for  the  purification  and  advancement  of  man*  We  can 
bear  the  sacrifice  of  blood  in  tlie  contemporaneous  deaths  on  our 
Atlantic  coast ;  becauj^e  every  drop  there  shed  throbbed  with  the 
life  and  liberty  of  future  millions  ;  but  in  tliis  case,  no  association 
softens  the  contemplation  ;  no  iron  grip  of  necessity  demanded  the 
sacrifice  ;  hut  the  aHsociatioiiB  of  early  days  and  happy  hours  around 
these  scenes  only  serve,  like  tlie  innocent  infant  in  the  painting  of 
David,  to  make  the  murderous  Cain  start  horribly  from  the  canvass. 

All  Gnattenhutten  and  Salem  were  murdered,  save  two  boys,  who 
although  scalped,  miraculously  escaped.  According  to  the  accounts 
of  the  murderers  themselves,  a  m:)hle  resolution  and  a  Christian  re- 
sii^ation  made  glorious  their  death.  We  cannot  follow  the  mur- 
derers farther  :  how  they  sacked  the  town  and  fired  it  ;  how  they 
destroyed  the  other  Moravian  towns ;  how  they  rioted  like  fiends  in 
carnage  and  blood,  may  yet  be  told  by  sume  one  who  writes  the  his- 
tory of  the  American  Morarian.  We  have  endeavored  lo  detail  the 
circurastances  connected  with  the  fall  of  (Tnatteuhutien  only.  It  is  a 
subject  somewhat  obscure.  Very  few  of  those  who  now  plough 
around  and  over  the  spots  where  those  events  took  place,  can  tell 
the  tale  of  the  Moravian.  The  little  which  is  known  is  indefinite; 
and  thousands  on  the  Ohio  canal  pass  daily  near  this  scene  of  early 
maityrdom,  without  a  thought  or  an  assiiciation  by  winch  to  point 
out  and  celebrate  the  spot.  The  great  West,  with  dashing  pro- 
gressiveness,  sweeps  by  the  few  j^pots  upon  which  the  gray  light  of 
antiquity  would  fain  fall  and  hallow.  The  genius  of  the  Past  shrinks 
pale  and  affrighted  before  the  genius  of  the  Future ;  while  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  eagle  glance  of  enterprise,  *  pointa  with  untiring  pur- 
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pose,  onward,  onward !'  When  this  utilitarian  frenzy  shall  have 
subsided  into  the  madness  of  poetry,  and  the  future  poet  of  America 
ahall  write  the  epic  by  which  the  nuptial:*  of  America  and  Liberty 
shall  be  celebrated,  and  the  men  who^  by  *  proud  oppresftion  driven,' 
raified  the  standard  of  cis-Allaotic  freedom  shall  be  immortalized ; 
may  he  not  forget,  in  his  rapture  at  the  grandeur  of  his  theme,  lo 
weave  into  his  song  a  strain  of  pathos  fjr  the  sufferings  and  of  subli- 
mity for  the  heroism  of  those  Indian  Christian  martyrs  who  fell  on 
the  far-off  banks  of  the  Muskingum  !  s  a  c. 
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Some  Bpirit  hd  hmi  on,  herself  disgrniaingf 
Through  all  the  varied  forms  of  Nature  fair; 

Throiigii  provt^H  and  Bhinjiig  valefi,  o*er  hpight*  mirpniiiii^, 
Through  gem-illumined  caves  and  realm»  of  air  ; 

From  all  tiling*  wlicre  they  s]j«dt  a  magic  light, 

A  smile  of  beauty^  met  his  chamn^d  sight 

And  to  bis  wakened  soul  the  truth  came  stealing, 
*T  witM  BeatityV  spirit,  whose  loved  form  he  w>ughtf 

That  made  Ihe  world  so  falri  \i»  charms  revealing, 
And  iired  his  mtud  with  art-iiiBpiring  thought 

He  Bellied  th«  pencil  with  impnlaive  joy, 

To  ccfiiiecnite  hin  powere  Ln  Art's  pmploy : 

And  fltfive  to  body  forth  in  fairest  imitation 

The  exalted  beaulies  we  in  Nature  see  ; 
To  fix  in  lasting  Form,  ia  r»'^-ereation 

Save,  the  transient  cliarmt*  that  with  tho  mometlt  fl©e  ; 
And  with  ideal  grace  and  truth  combined, 
Expres»  the  lofty  image  of  the  iiiiiid- 

Aiid  we  have  seen,  in  fow  brief  years*  with  gtadn«i», 
Hi*  yontliful  gfuina  veteran  powers  outrun  ; 

But  now*  our  hope  and  joy  are  ttimed  to  sadnefls  I 
For  his  career,  so  worthily  bcj^uii. 

With  glorious  proiuiise  of  his  rijier  age, 

Haa  ctosed  in  death, in  manliood's  earliest  stage! 

Alaa !  what  pain  to  him,  to  us  what  deep  afflietioni 
Those  firHt  dread  warnings  brought  that  he  mu«t  die  t 

When,  hopeless  of  reliefi  the  sad  conviction 
In  sileDce  settled  m  his  upeaking  eye  ; 

To  aeo  with  sorrow  dimmed  itn  joyous  glow, 

Its  genius- radiance  J  which  ne*or  ceased  to  flow» 

Still  placid  was  h^is  mien ;  without  repining, 
Hia  gentle  nature  bore  the  mournful  fate  ; 

Yet  one  could  seCi  while  manfully  resigning 
Hia  cherished  hopes,  a  shadciw  of  regret ; 

The  yearning  that  all  crifted  souls  must  feel, 

Some  work  to  Bniah,  with  P«rfe{;tion%  leai 
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*  Cotild  1  but  iniith  I*  — ah  !  that  thought  unspoken^ 

Suppr€»»s<»dt  we  knew,  of  I  rested  on  hus  tongue  ; 
And  flaehiiig  gleaiim  of  hope  woiUd  oft  betoken 

How  de(!!£ly  in  hu  wad  luifadinEr  cliing 
The  Idoa)  Forni,  tho  beauteoua  Mose  of  Art, 
To  whose  bright  image  he  would  life  impart. 

*  Fear  not »  brie;ht  eon  of  tirt  \  thine  ardent  lonjsring 
Full  soon  ahiili  brill jif  thpe  to  the  golden  ^oal !' 

So  breathed  the  Muse ;  and  then  catno  swiftly  throning 
SpiriiH  of  strength  and  gtadneae  to  his  soul: 

*  For  in  the  genial  South,  *raid  fragrant  bowerii 
Thon  'It  fiind  renewal  of  life'e  shattered  powers,' 

She  spake  ;  and  led  him  forth,  all  fear  be^iiling, 
In  hopeful  promise  to  that  genial  climo : 

*  Scjoti  shall  you  reach,  in  heaven  a  pure  radiance  amiling, 
The  home  of  Beauty  tlirough  the  gate«  of  Tixnc  1' 

He  died  ;  and  found  the  long-sought  fount  of  youth. 
The  pure  Ideal,  In  the  reabn  of  Truth. 
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'  tea  llab«f  0Mb«a,  wm  (Lch  veist  dnt)  ieb  aicht  wUrde  f  DifUubt  h«bea  auf  ilire  anthlauf  / 
}  *J  hare  aeei  whst  t  &■  eertnin  1  would  not  fatve  believed  on  joar  lellin^J 

Such  of  my  readers  as  liad  the  patience  to  accompany  me  through 
"my  last  {and  first)  chapter^  will  appreciate  the  itaportance  of  her 
fiiie  party  to  Mrs.  Smith,  and  tlie  sink  in  g^  in  her  very  soul  with 
which  she  recalled  the  last  words  of  her  husband,  *  Was  it  possi- 
ble they  would  prove  his  fixed,  his  fast  and  unalterable  purpose  V 
She  well  knew  bis  aversion  to  all  her  plans,  and  the  reluctance  with 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  comply  with  her  wishes ;  and  she 
threw  herself  on  one  of  her  sofa  a  with  a  pang  of  agony  at  the 
fearfnlness  of  his  decisiion,  and  repeated  the  words  in  tones  of  the 
utmost  grief:  *  Lamps  which  never  burn  dim  !*  No  such  thing  could 
exist ;  and  yet  on  this  sole  condition  rested  the  hopes  of  her  life. 
At  one  moment  she  thought  he  must  and  would  relent ;  and  then 
she  remembered  but  too  well  the  stern  and  iron  will  which  bad  never 
but  once  rebnquished  it«  hold  of  a  pur|jose  fully  formed;  and  she 
feared,  as  she  recollected  the  iif tense  struggle  she  had  witnessed  in 
him  on  that  evening,  that  t\m  was  fixed  as  fate* 

While  thus  absorbed  in  thought,  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  very 
Gentleman  in  Black,  whom  the  unfortunate  Petek  Schemil  had 
met  some  years  eince,  enter  the  room,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
with  an  air  of  the  utmost  humility  and  deference  ;  and  who,  bow- 
ing very  low^  approached  her^  and  in  tones  of  voice  singularly  soft 
and  winning,  begged  her  pardon  if  he  had  intruded  upon  ber;  but 
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he  said  he  could  m>t  leave  the  house  without  tendering  bis  thanks^ 
and  exprassin^  his  high  satisfaction  with  the  pleasure  he,  in  com- 
mon wuh  her  large  circle  of  friends,  had  received  from  tlie  very 
splendid  ]>arty  to  wliich  she  had  invited  them. 

*  Ituleed,  Sir/  said  the  lady,  *  I  was  not  aware  of  having  had  the 

Pleasure  of  meeting-  you  here  this  evening.     You  will  forgive  me  if 
have  filled  in  any  attentions  which  would  have  made  your  visit 
agreeable.* 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Blacky  *  I  assure  you 
I  am  quite  at  home  in  Bahylon  the  LesSt  and  was  happy  to  meet  so 
many  of  my  friends  here  to-night.  It  has  heen  to  me  a  most  agree- 
able evening.* 

'  I  fear/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  tone  of  sadness,  *  you  are  the 
only  one  of  my  guests  who  can  say  as  mnc;h ;  lu  me  it  has  heen  any 
thing  but  what  I  could  have  wished.* 

*  Indeed  !*  said  the  (Tcntlemaii,  with  an  expression  of  sincerost 
sympathy;  *  what  change  couhi  you  have  wished  made  V 

*  See/  said  the  lady,  pointing  to  the  coverings  of  her  sofas  and 
chairs,  and  to  her  carpets,  all  spotted  with  sperm,  and  then  to  the 
lamps  burning  dimly,  and  sending  up  their  hateful  columns  of  smoke 
through  blackened  chimneys  ;  •  ami  my  rooms,  too,  have  been  heated 
to  siifTocation,  through  the  stupidity  of  the  servant  having  the  fur- 
naces in  his  charge;  so  that  altogether  it  has  been  to  me  a  series  of 
mishaps  and  a  sad  chapter  of  accidents/ 

*  My  dear  lady,'  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  *  you  take  all  these 
matters  too  much  to  heart.  I  assure  you  I  have  found  it  very  ditH- 
cult  indeed  to  so  regulate  the  heat  of  my  furnaces  as  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  my  guests  ;  and  it  is  the  comnuinest  of  all  complainta 
with  tliem,  tbal  my  rooms  are  stmiewiiat  over-heated.  As  to  light- 
ing saloons,  t<»o,  1  liave  often  heard  my  friends  say*  that  they  were 
quite  in  the  dark,  iiotwiihsranding  all  my  pains-taking  on  this  score* 
Indeed  the  subject  of  illumination  had  always  been  one  of  tlie  ut- 
most difficulty,  and  upon  which  a  vasl  amount  of  time  and  money  has 
been  bestowed ;  if  she  liud  failed » it  was  what  was  an  every -day  oc- 
currence. Rather  I  should  say/  said  he,  smiling,  *  an  every-nigbt 
occurrence.^ 

The  lady  smiled  too,  but  it  was  at  his  poor  attempt  to  be  witty ^ 
and  thought^  '  He  is  no  doubt  a  very  simple-minded  man.'  He 
rose,  looked  at  the  spots  on  her  sofas,  and  to  her  infinite  surprise, 
held  hifl  hands  for  a  moment  over  them,  when  ibey  rapidly  disap- 
peared, as  if  thoy  had  been  suldimed  by  a  heated  iron.  Seeing  her 
astonishment,  he  said  quietly,  tbat  '  it  was  very  easy  to  remove  such 
stains/  and  then  proceeded  to  obliterate  those  upon  her  carpet;  and 
having  done  so,  he  a  gain  seated  himself  in  a  lounge  near  to  her» 
and  asked  her  if  he  cotdd  in  any  way  be  useful  to  her.  He  had 
risen  wonderfully  in  the  lady's  estiniaiiun,  by  his  skill  in  the  way  of 
spots,  and  she  thought,  *  He  is  without  doubt  a  veiy  sensible  man  f 
so  readily  do  we  change  our  minds,  when  we  are  conciliated  in  the 
way  which  heM  suits  us. 

Mrs,  Smith  asked  him  *  whether  there  did  not  exist  lamps  which 
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never  went  out ;  that  she  had  read  of  such  things  as  having  been  once 
known  ;  and  if  they  really  existed,  there  was  nothing  she  poj^sessed 
that  she  would  not  give  to  procure  them. 

Tlie  Gentleman  in  Black  looked  at  her  with  a  lixed  and  admiring 
gaze,  which  lit  up  his  eyes  till  tliey  shone  like  diamonds ;  and  then 
casting  his  looks  upon  the  carpet,  he  seemed  lost  in  thought.  The 
lady,  it  must  be  told,  in  thin  most  truthfiil  of  all  narrativea,  was  a 
little  flattered  by  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  this  gentleman^ 
and  saw  with  secret  satisfaction  the  Btrngj^^le  with  which  he  w^as 
recovering  his  senses.  He  soon  however  found  himself  able  to  look 
up,  and  with  In^  usual  benignity  of  8niile»  said :  It  w^as  indeed  re- 
lated that  such  lamps  had  been  once  known,  but  they  were  only  used 
in  tombs,  and  the  light  was  at  best  hut  sepulchral,  and  entirely  mi- 
suited  to  her  ssiloons  ;  moreover^  't  ivas  said  I  hey  were  at  once  extin* 
guisbed  by  the  introduction  of  the  open  air ;  and  then,  rising  with 
an  air  of  disriuguiahed  courtesy,  he  begged  her  to  walk  to  tlie  mirror 
at  the  end  of  the  room  in  which  the  lady  had  ho  recently  seen  her- 
self, saying  he  would  show  her  some  of  the  methods  of  illumination 
wbicb  had  been  adopted  by  the  circles  of  good  society  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  other  times. 

*  Indeed  !*  said  j\lrs*  Smith  ;  *  and  how  can  you  do  this  V 

It  is  very  readily  dune,*  he  re]>Iied,  *  by  those  who  understand 
the  process/  So  saying,  tbey  w^alked  toward  the  mirror,  which  was 
one  plate  of  gla^s,  reaching  from  near  the  ceiling  to  tlie  floor,  and 
stood  between  the  windows,  uufjbsrured  by  the  drapery,  which  was 
banging  looste  from  the  rings.  The  Gentleman  m  Black  phiced  Mr«. 
Smith  in  front  of  the  glass,  and  again  h'n^  whole  soul  was  flashing  in 
his  face,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  heauty.  She  saw  it,  and  saw^  too 
that  there  she  stood  alone ;  there  w^as  no  reflection  of  the  gentleman 
beside  her.  She  looked  her  surprise  ;  but  he  said  '  It  is  never  my 
wish  to  come  in  contrast  with  such  loveliness  V  The  lady  smiled 
her  acknow^ledgments,  and  now  thought,  *  He  h  really  a  very  sen- 
sible man.'  The  CTcntlenian  in  Black  then  btiwdng,  stepped  before 
her  and  breathed  upnn  the  mirror,  which  suddenly  became  obscured 
as  with  a  vapor,  which  however  instantly  disappeared. 

As  the  vapor  cleared  away  from  the  face  of  the  minor,  Mrs.  Smith 
found  herself,  as  it  w^erc,  looking  directly  into  a  long  saloon,  most 
uplendidly  furnished,  There  f^tood  costly  tables  of  cedar,  with  pil- 
lars of  ivory  supporting  their  massive  orbs.  In  one,  the  wood  was 
like  the  heawtiful  coat  uf  a  panther;  in  a  sec<md,  the  spots  being 
more  regular  and  close,  imitated  the  tail  of  the  peacock  ;  and  in  a 
third,  it  resembled  the  luxuriant  and  tangled  leaves  of  the  apium, 
each  of  them  more  beautiful  and  valuable  than  the  other.  On  the 
ftide-boards  which  stood  around  the  walls  were  displayed  gold  and 
silver  plate ;  amber  vessels,  in  one  of  which  was  a  bee^and  in  ano- 
ther an  ant  had  found  its  transparent  tomb;  beakers  of  the  most 
antique  shape,  to  which  the  names  of  their  former  possessors  gave 
them  value  and  historical  importance ;  and  ve.ssels  of  Corinthian 
bronze,  whose  worn  handles  announced  their  anticpiityt  together 
with  two  large  golden  drink iug-cups,  oil  one  of  which  were  engraved 
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the  scenes  of  the  Iliad  and  on  the  other  tlioi^e  of  the  Odyssey.  Beside  | 
these,  were  smaller  beakers  and  bowls,  composed  of  precious  stoned,  I 
either  made  of  one  piece »  and  adorned  with  reliefs,  or  of  several 
cameos  united  by  settings  of  gold. 

The  lady  gazed  with  intense  admiration,  and  begged  to  know  J 
what  scene  was  tliis  before  her.  The  Gentleman  in  Black  repliedpi 
that  it  was  a  saloon  in  the  house  of  Gallus,  one  of  the  courtiers  of  1 
Augustus,  in  Rtime.  The  workmanship  and  wood  of  these  tableal 
were  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  she  had  seen,  that  she  in- 
quired of  the  CTenlleman  in  Black  if  they  were  indeed  of  woodi,j 
He  answered  that  they  were^  and  that  the  price  of  them  was  enor- 
mous }  and  pointing  to  one,  he  invited  her  to  exarame  it,  addini^,  thatJ 
for  a  table  of  tbe  same  description,  Cicero  had  given  a  million 
seBt^rces. 

'  And  pray,*  said  the  lady,  *  and  how  mnch  would  that  be  in  doUai 
and  cents  ?* 

*  About  thirty -five  thousiiud  dollars.' 
The  lady  looked  at  the  Gentleman  in  Black  incredulously.     HeJ 

saw  it,  and  said  : 

*  The  splendor  of  these  mansions  is  certainly  very  great,  but  then  J 
they  are  the  plunder  of  the  worhL     This  Galliis  was  enriched  byl 
the  spoils  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  once  the  supreme  governor. 
But  wait ;  I  will  show  you  yet  more  of  this  house. 

Again  he  hrealbed  on  the  uiiiror  and  the  scene  (jhanged.    Around] 
a  table,  covered  with  cedar  wood,  stood  ditiner-couches  of  bronze,! 
inlaid  \\{i\\  tortoise-shell,  the  lower  part  decked  with  white  banging^ J 
embroided  with  gold,  and  the  pillows  stuiVed  with  the  softest  wooLl 
Upon  these  scats,  cushions,  covered  with  silkeu  stufl',  were  laid,  tol 
sepanite  the  places  of  the  guests,     Tlioro   were  reclining   at  thi 
TrincUnum,  six  gentlemen  in  splendid  diesses,  whose  togas  wer 
woven  of  the  whitest  and  softest  Milesian  wool,  and  worn  over  thfl 
left  shoulder  so  as  to  fall  far  below  the  knee,  and  covered  with  ital 
folds,  which  gradually  became  more  wide,  the  whole  arm  down  to*| 
the  hand.     The  right  arm  remained  at  liberty,  as  tlie  voluminouftl 
garment  was  passed  at  its  broadest  part  under  the  arm  and  thenl 
brought  forward  in  front     The  nmho  was  arranged  in  an  ingenious  I 
fashion,  being  laid  obliquely  across  the  breast  so  that  tlie  well-roundedJ 
sinug  almost  reached  the  knee,  and  the  lower  half  ended  below  thdl 
knee,  while  fhe  remaining  portion  was  thrown  on  the  left  shoulderJ 
and  hung  down  on  the  ann  in  a  mass  of  broad  and  regular  foldstl 
The  hair  of  these  Romans  was  dressed  with  care,  and  arranged  iiil 
elegant  locks,  which  were  perfumed  with  cassia,  narde  and  baP 
sams.     The  lady  remarked  this,  and  the  Gentleman  in  Black  satJ 
the  costliness  and  the  amount  which  was  used  by  these  gentlemell 
of  these  precious  unguents  was  ti'ifling  in  comparison  with  whatl 
was  consumed  by  the  ladies,  many  of  whom  used  twenty  poun^ 
at  a  single  dressing. 

It  appeared  that  the  guests  had  been  but  recently  seated,  as  slave 
were  m  the  act  of  taking  off'  the  sandals  of  each,  and  offering  then 
water  in  silver  bowls  for  their  ablutions,  at  the  same  time  the  slave* I 
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were  entering  with  trays,  on  which  were  the  di&heB  composinq^  the 
first  course.  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  ornamented  with  tortoise 
shell,  stood  an  ass  of  bronze,  on  cither  side  of  which  hung  silver 
panniers,  filled  with  white  and  black  olives ;  on  the  back  of  the 
beast  sat  a  nlenm,  from  whose  skin  the  most  delicious  sauce  flowed 
upon  the  sumen,  or  breast  of  the  parca,  a  favorite  dish  m  those  days. 
Near  this,  on  two  silver  gndirons,  delicately-dressed  sausaj^es,  be-' 
neath  which  Syrian  plumbs,  mixed  w^ith  the  seed  of  he  pomegra- 
nate, presented  the  appearance  of  g'lowing  coals.  Around,  stood 
silver  dishes,  containing;  asparagus,  radishes,  and  other  productions 
of  the  garden,  flavored  with  mint  and  rue,  and  with  Byzantine  muria^ 
and  dressed  with  snails  and  oysters,  while  fresh  ones  in  abundance 
were  handed  about.  The  guests  proceeded  to  help  themselves  to 
what  each,  accordiniT  to  his  taste,  considered  the  best  incentive  of  an 
appetite.  At  the  same  time  slaves  earned  about  in  golden  goblets 
the  mnUum^  composed  of  Hymettiati  honey  and  Falernian  wines. 

They  were  still  occupied  in  tasting  the  several  delicacies,  when  a 
second  and  smaller  tray  was  brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  vacant  spot 
within  the  first,  to  which  it  did  not  yield  in  point  of  singularity.  In 
an  elegant  basket  sat  an  hen,  ingeniously  carved  out  of  wood,  with 
outspread  wings,  as  if  she  were  brooding.  Straightway  entered 
two  slaves,  who  began  searching  the  chaff'  which  filled  the  basket, 
and  taking  out  some  eggs  distributed  them  among  the  guests.  These 
eggs»  on  being  broken,  were  ftumd  made  of  dough,  and  that  a  fat 
fig-pecker  was  hidden  in  the  yolk,  %vhich  was  seasoned  with  pepper. 
Many  jokes  were  made,  and  while  the  guests  were  eating  the  mys- 
terious eggs,  the  slaves  again  presented  the  honey- wine.  When  no 
one  desired  more,  a  sign  was  given  for  the  slaves  to  remove  the  gui- 
tatarium,  which  they  proceeded  to  do. 

*  And  is  this  a  Roman  i>anqu0t  f  It  seems  to  me  a  d^jeitner^d-la* 
fourchttu^  remarked  the  lady,  *  seeing  that  they  eat  with  their  Angel's, 
without  forks.' 

The  face  of  the  Gentleman  in  Black  wore  a  smile  which  perplexed 
the  lady  not  a  little,  while  he  replied  :  *  These  gentlemen,  with  all 
their  refinement,  have  never  felt  the  need  of  forks.  With  them  it  is 
as  with  the  vulgar  of  our  own  days,  *  fingers  before  forks.'  JMrs, 
Smith  expressed  also  her  surprise  at  seeing  the  guests  wiping  their 
fingers  with  bits  of  bread ;  but  the  Gentleman  in  Black  assured  her 
tliat  napkins  were  of  a  modern  invention,  and  that  at  the  present  day 
among  the  Persiane  the  same  method  of  cleaning  the  fingers  that 
she  saw  was  still  practised. 

A  slave  now  wiped  the  table  with  a  purple  cloth  of  coarse  linen, 
and  two  Ethiopians  again  handed  waier  for  washing  the  hands. 
Boys,  wearing  green  garlands,  then  brought  in  two  well-gypsomed 
ampliOftt^  with  a  label  hanging  round  them,  whereon  might  be  read, 
written  in  ancient  characters,  tha  eonsul  for  the  year  when  the  wine 
was  bottled.  These  vessels  were  carefully  cleaned  of  the  gympsura 
and  the  corks  extricated,  and  the  wine  was  then  cautiously  poured 
into  the  silver  colum,  which  was  placed  ready  to  receive  it,  which 
was  again  filled  with  fresh  snow,  and  then  mixad  according  to  the 
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nia«tcr^8  direction s,  in  the  richly- em Vioss^ed  eratrtf  and  dipping  a  gol- 
den cifatkm  therein,  filled  the  anictliyst-colored  glasses,  which  were 
distributed  among  the  ja^ueats  bv  the  rest  o^  tlie  boys.' 

This  operation  was  scarcely  tinished,  before  a  new  repositorimm 
or  tray  was  placed  on  the  table,  containing  the  first  course  of  the' 
cfFJUi^  which  however  by  no  means  seemed  to  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  guests,  A  circle  of  small  dishes,  covered  with  such 
meats  as  were  to  be  met  with  only  at  the  table  of  plebeians,  wa» 
mnged  aroimd  a  slip  of  natural  turf,  on  which  lay  a  honey-comb*  A 
slave  earned  round  bread  in  a  silver  basket,  and  the  guests  were  pre- 
paring, although  with  evident  vexation,  to  help  themselves  to  chick- 
peas and  small  fish,  when  at  a  sign  given  by  the  host,  two  slave* 
burned  forward  and  took  off  the  upper  part  of  the  tray,  under  which 
a  number  of  dishes,  presenting  a  rich  selection  of  dainties,  were  con- 
cealed. These  were  ring-doves  and  field-fares^  capons  and  ducks, 
mullets  of  throe  pounds*  weight,  and  tm4>ot,  and  in  the  centre  a  fatted 
hare,  which  by  means  of  artificial  wings  was  changed  into  a  Pegasus* 
The  Gentleman  in  Black  remarked  that  mullet  was  one  of  the  fa- 
vorite and  most  expensive  of  fishes,  and  increased  in  value  according* 
to  the  size,  one  weighing  six  pounds  having  been  sold  for  eight  thou-  ' 
sand  sesterces. 

•  Dear  me !*  said  the  lady;  * %vhat  would  these  folks  say  to  such  &  | 
supper  as  mine  !' 

On  the  disappearance  of  the  first  course  much  conversation  seemed  ^ 
to  be  kept  up  by  the  party.     Hut  no  long  interval  was  allowed  for  ; 
talking;  for  four  slaveys  soon  entered  bearing  the  second  course,  which 
consisted  of  a  huge  hoar,  suiToiinded  with  eight  sucking  pigs,  made 
of  sweet  paste  by  the  baker,  and  surprisingly  like  real  ones.     On 
the  tusks  of  the  boar  huug  little  baskets,  woven  of  palm  twigs,  and 
Syrian  and  Theban  dates.     A  cai-ver,  resembling  a  jiiger  in  full  cos- 
tume, now  approached  the  table,  and  with  an  imtnense  knife  com- 
menced cutting  up  the  lioar.     In  the  mean  time  the  boys  handed  tho 
dates,  and  gave  to  each  guest  one  of  the  pigs  as  apophoreta.     On  a. 
given  signal,  the  slaves   produced,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  com-  , 
pany,  a  fresh  fercuhm^  which  contained  a  vast  swine,  cooked  exactly  I 
like  the  boar,  which  looked  as  if  the  cook  had  forgotten  to  disem- 
bowel the  animal.     The  cook  appeared,  with  a  troubled  mien,  and 
seiKiug  a  knife,  and  having  carefully  t^lit  open  the  belly  on  both  sides, 
gave  a  svidden  jerk,  when  to  the  agrejiohle  sy[r|»rise  of  the  guests,  a 
quantity  of  little  sausages  of  all  kinds  tumbled  out. 

The  lady  looked  at  the  (Tentleman  in  HI  nek  with  some  sth^iisey  | 
and  said  r  *  You  do  not  mean  that  I  should  believe  that  this  is  a  true.] 
representation  of  a  Roman  bamjuet  V 

*  Certainly  I  do,*  he  rephed,  *  and  is,  in  all  ])articulars,  sustained  I 
by  the  best  authorities  in  Roman  literature  ;  it  is  the  re- prod  action 
of  Professor  Beckkii,  one  of  the  npest  scholars  of  Germany/ 

Indeed  r  said  the  lady  \  *  I  was  fearfid  it  was  a  work  of  magio  1 
the  black  arts.* 

'  The  Gentleman  in  Black  looked  for  a  moment  somewhat  disturbed, ' 
and  said  he  was  siirpriaed  that  a  lady  of  her  line  sense  should  be- 
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lieve  in  the  exiBtence  of  any  such  agencies,  which  ignorance  had 
attributed  to  learning  treasured  up  in  bkck-letter  books,  the  type 
once  adopted,  in  England  and  elill  used  by  the  Germans.' 

*  And  is  that  the  origin  of  the  phrase  *  black  art  ]'  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  correcting  me  in  so  vulgar  an  error,*  said  the  lady. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled  very  graciously;  and  observed, 
*that  everything  wore  the  aspect  of  magic  to  the  ignorant,  and  that 
even  Faust's  Bibles  had  once  been  attributed  to  the  devil,  %vho  it 
was  universally  believed  was  no  great  friend  to  the  Bible  Society, 
and  could  hardly  be  thought  to  favor  the  circulation  of  a  book  which 
spoke  so  slightingly  of  himself  But»  my  dear  Madam,  in  this  qvtq  of 
enlightenment,  when  the  wonders  of  Mesmerism  are  revealing  the 
scenes  of  the  worlds  above  and  around  us,  and  when  the  revelations 
of  Swedenborg  have  so  many  to  believe  them,  can  it  be  at  all  won- 
derful that  the  power  of  reviving  the  scenes  of  a  past  age  is  also 
attainable  V 

Mrs.  Smith  said,  *  Nothing  could  be  more  probable  :  I  have  my- 
self seen  clairvoyants^  whose  perceptions  transcended  all  powers 
of  conception,  and  have  witnessed  water  and  rings  magnetised  by 
being  breathed  upon  j  but  I  have  never  before  seen  a  mirror  mag- 
netised f  and  she  renewed  her  expressions  of  satisfaction  with  the 
scenes  she  had  witnessed. 

*  But/  said  she,  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  Gentleman  in  Black, 
*  must  I  believe  that  all  I  have  heard  and  read  of  magic  and  al- 
chemy are  to  be  classed  as  vulgar  errors?' 

*  Certainly  not.  There  is  no  subject  which  has  so  long  and  con* 
stantly  occupied  the  thoughts  of  men  as  alchemy  and  its  correla- 
tives. There  have  been  volumes  exhausted  in  its  iuvesrigation,  and 
in  teaching  the  true  methods  of  attaining  its  power  over  the  worlds 
of  the  Seen  and  the  Unseen  —  the  worlds  of  Matter  and  of  Spirit. 
1  had  supposed,  in  using  the  term  *  Black  Art/  you  had  reference  to 
the  common  and  vulgar  idea  usually  conveyed  by  such  an  expression/ 

*  To  be  honest,  I  may  have  used  the  term  with  no  very  precise 
meaning  ;  but  I  feel  interested  to  know  what  there  mayhave  been  in- 
cluded in  the  terms  alchemy  and  macric,  especially  of  magic,  of  which 
have  so  many  glimpses,  even  in  the  Scriptures.  Will  yuu  not  gratify 
me,  by  telling  where  these  impressions  originated,  and  with  whom  ? 

*  Won't  you  be  seated  V  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  rolling  up 
a  lounge  before  the  mirror.  Mrs.  Smith  thanked  the  Gentleman  in 
Black  for  his  consideration  of  her  comfort,  and  said  she  couJd  watch 
the  mirror  while  she  listened  to  h?m,  which  she  should  do  with  un- 
feigned gratification.' 

Whereupon  the  Gentleman  in  Black  expressed  his  high  sense  of 
her  courtesy,  and  took  a  seat  on  the  other  end  of  the  sofa. 

Mrs.  Smith  inquired,  *  What  do  you  call  the  correllativea  of  al- 
chemy V 

*  These  are  Astrology,  Magic  and  Divination.  Man,  from  the  earliest 
times,  baa  been  seeking  to  solve  the  enigmas  of  Life ;  to  penetrate  the 
veil  which  separates  bira  from  tlie  Invisible  and  the  Future.  And 
though  the  great  masses  have  been  content  with  things  an  they  iind 
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them,  yet  the  gifted  few  have  felt  tb  em  selves  impriioned  by  the  Ap- 
parent, and  fiouglit  by  all  means  to  reach  the  Real  and  the  Absolute/ 

*  But  are  not  all  tJiicli  pursuits  worlhless  and  vain  V 

*  By  no  means.  There  have  been  constantly  i^ecurring,  in  the 
history  of  man,  phenomena^  which,  had  they  been  carefully  observ- 
ed, would  have  solved  many  doubts  which  now  rest,  as  clouds 
and  darkness,  on  all  such  subjects  of  human  hopes  and  desires. 
Lord  Bacon  has  said,  *  Men  ought  to  put  Nature  to  the  torture/ 
and  BO  reproduce  those  phenomena  which  have  been  by  the  ig- 
norant regarded  as  the  mon^stroeitiea  of  nature  ;  and  had  such  a 
course  been  adopted,  we  should  not  now  be  groping  in  the  dark,  but 
catching  at  the  threads  which  have  thus  from  time  to  time  been  of- 
fered ihem,  men  of  science  would  have  successfiiUy  travelled  and 
explored  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  thoir  being/ 

*  Ah  f  I  wish  they  had  done  so/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  instead  of  soar- 
ing into  the  clouds  and  slarjii,  as  tliey  have  done/ 

'As  man/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black, '  in  the  progress  of  tune 
lost  the  knowledge  of  Gor>,he  naturally  deified  those  objects  of  sense 
which  were  to  him  the  sourcosof  the  greatest  blessings  j  hence  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  as  a  necessary  result,  die 
science  of  astrology.  Sir  William  Jones  tells  us,  *  The  characters 
of  all  pagan  deities  melt  into  each  other,  and  at  last  into  one  or  two ; 
the  whole  crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses  of  ancient  Rome  and  Hindos- 
tan,  mean  only  the  powers  of  nature  /  and  the  higher  are  our  re- 
Be  arches  into  the  mythology  of  the  past,  tlie  purer  are  the  thoughts 
found  oi'  GroD  and  the  more  certain  it  is  that  all  religious  ideas  spring 
from  one  and  the  same  fountain.  The  highest  form  of  Brarauiism 
presents  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Omnipresent  Being  in  all  its  purity, 
eternity,  spirituality  and  beatitude.  He  is  called  Br  am  Atma  —  *  the 
'  reathing  smd/  The  East  was  the  cradle  of  all  these  sciences,  as  of  all 
sHgions.  The  mythology  of  the  East  was  transferred  to  Egypt,  and 
8  has  been  shown  most  conclusively  by  the  labors  of  Sir  George 
^Wilkinson,  it  was  transplanted  from  Egypt  into  Greece.  The  Or- 
phic Hymns  are  found  to  contain  the  same  idea  of  God,  creating  all 
things  and  subsisting  in  all  things,  and  of  a  Trinity. 

*  A  Trinity  of  Gods  !  why  1  thought  this  was  a  discovery  made 
by  St.  Augustine.' 

*  No,  Madam,  Orpheus  declares  expressly,  *  All  things  were  made 
by  a  coesseutial  and  consubstantial  Trinity/*  This  science  of  as- 
trology took  its  rise  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea^  and  is  usually  divided 
into  natural  and  judicial  astrology.  Natural  astrology  was  adro* 
cated  by  Sir  Robert  Boyle,  who  held  that  ail  physical  bodies  are  in- 
fluenced by  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  an  idea  which  is  still  perpetuated 
in  some  of  our  almanacs,  which  contain  a  picture  of  a  man,  sur- 
rounded hy  the  signs  of  the  zodiac/ 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Smithy  *  I  have  often  seen  them  in  my  childhood, 
and  been  puzzled  to  guess  what  they  could  mean.' 

*  These  signs  were  called  the  *  Houses  of  the  Heavens/  and  used 
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to  be  explained  by  the  following  lineB,  which  have  long  since  fallen 
into  disuse : 

*  Tff  B  fint  bouM  Ahowi  life^  thn  Mt^nbtl  we&lt^ii  dotb  give  i 
Tlie  third  bow  brethren,  fourth  how  paronU  Ure  j 
luuo  ihe^  fifth  ;  the  lixtb  diM»u««  brilif  ; 
The  io¥«Qtfa  wMllock,  and  the  Btghtb  deith'i  ittng  { 
Th<]  ninth  nslifioa  ;  tho  tenth  honor  ihowi ; 
Frieadflhip  iho  «leveutht  eiad  the  tKVclllih  our  i 


*  The  obligations  of  astronomical  science,  to  the  study  of  astrology 
has  always  been  acknowledged.  The  angles  and  aspects  of  the  planets 
were  noted,  and  their  climacterics,  as  they  were  styled,  carefully 
watched  ;  and  this  is  a  phrase  stilJ  in  vogne,  when  we  speak  of  the 
climacterics  of  life  ;  the  first  of  these  was  the  seventh  year,  and  from 
21  by  multiples,  as  21.  49. 56. 63  and  84.  The  two  last  of  which  are 
Btill  styled  the  grand  climacterics  of  man.' 

*  And  is  there  nothing  in  this  ]'  inquired  Mrs.  Smith.  *  I  had  sup- 
poaed  there  was  ;  and  is  this  another  of  my  vulgar  errors  V 

*  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  the  recurrence  of  tliese 
years  are  more  fatal  than  any  other/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

*  Your  opinion  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and  Aulas  Gallius  says  it 
was  borrowed  from,  the  Chaldeans,  who  possibly  might  have  received 
it  from  Pythagoras,  whose  philosophy  turned  on  these  coincidences  of 
numbers,  and  who  imagined  an  extraordinary  virtue  in  the  number 
aeven.  And  to  show  how  true  is  the  saying  of  Dugald  Stewart,  that 
'  opinions  are  like  tunes  of  a  barrel  organ,  which  are  after  the  lapse 
of  centuries  ever  recurring/  it  is  upon  diese  coincidences  of  numbers 
and  the  hannoiiies  of  the  musical  scale,  presumed  to  have  been  dis* 
covered  aiid  elahoratetl  by  Fourikr,  that  we  have,  io  our  days,  all 
the  mysteries  of  man  and  society  developed  to  t]ie  wonder  and  ad- 
miratiuu  of  his  followers.  But  to  satisfy  you  in  what  good  society 
you  are  in  your  belief  of  the  reality  of  climacterics,  let  me  tell  you, 
that  Plato,  Cicero,  Salmasius,  St.  Augustine, St.  Ambrose  and  Boetius, 
all  are  of  the  same  opinion !' 

'  I  am  much  obliged  tu  you,  Sir,  for  restoring  me  to  my  self- com- 
placency/ said  Mrs.  Smith,  smiling  very  kindly  on  the  Gentleman 
m  Black.  '  But  tell  me  something  of  alchemy  V  The  Gentleman 
in  Black  bowed  his  acquiescence,  and  proceeded  to  say  : 

*  The  wish  to  obtain  that  which  would  obviate  the  evils  of  life^  and 
give  man  the  wealth  which  is  so  slow  to  accumulate  by  the  sweat  of 
the  brow,  doubtless  gave  rise  to  this  science,  falsely  so  called.  Scho- 
lara  have  had  various  opinions  of  its  rise.  Some  have  said  that  Adam 
was  the  first  of  all  alchemists,  but  as  no  allusion  to  alchemy  is  found 
in  Homer,  nor  any  of  the  ancient  poets,  philosophers  or  physicians 
till  four  hundred  years  after  Christ,  it  has  been  shoni  of  its  claims 
Io  a  high  antiquity,      Zosimus  has  a  treatise  which  he  has  styled 

*  The  Divine  Ajt  of  making  Silver  and  Gold/  which  exists  in  mss. 
in  the  library  of  the  King  of  tlie  French.  /Eneas  Cazeus,  who  wrote 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of  *  such  as  are  skilled 
in  the  ways  of  Nature,  who  can  take  silver  and  tin,  and  changing 
iheir  nature,  can  turn  them  into  gold/ 

'  Do  n*t  you  think,*  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  the  moderoB  have  aurpassdd 
these  ancient  alchemists  V 
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*  How  V  inquired  tbe  Gentieman  in  Black,  with  a  look  of  surprise* 
'  Why,  our  alchemista  have  effected  the  same  objects  by  the  con- 
version of  paper  into  gold/ 

The  Oentleman  in  Black  smiled  his  acknowledgments,  and  said  *  it  I 
was  indeed  a  conversion  never  dreamed  of  in  their  philosophy/ 

*  You  have  told  me  nothing  about  magical  arts,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, J 
with  a  smile ;  *  can't  you  restore  to  me  my  belief  that  they  too  arol 
somewhere  existent  in  the  lab^Tinths  of  nature  ?' 

*  Magic  and  magical  aits/  replied  tbe  Gentleman  in  Black,  *have 
so  %vide  a  meaning,  that  I  fear  it  would  weary  you  if  I  were  to  at-  i 
tempt  to  say  half  that  could  be  told  on  a  subject  which  has  ex- 
hausted the  lives  of  so  many  devotees  in  all  ages  of  the  world.* 

*  But  certainly  magic  has  the  sanction  of  the  Scriptures  for  its  I 
existence,  and  these  you  know  are  books  believed  by  all  Chriatiana 
to  be  inspired,  and  if  so,  must  be  true.     Moses  had  all  but  been  out- 
done by  those  of  Eg^'^t/ 

*  Yes,  these  magicians  have  been  a  stone  of  slunibling  and  a  rock 
of  offence  in  all  ages  \   and  the  opinion  of  St.  Austin  is,  that  which 
is  generally  believed,  that  they  were  genuine  miracles  and  real  imi- 
tations of  those  of  Moses/    The  Gentleman  in  Black  continued,  by  j 
saying :  I 

*  The  Magi,  a  title  given  to  these  ^wise  mefif^  as  they  are  called  iitl 
the  Englisb  version  of  the  Scriptures,  have  perjdexed  tbe  learned] 
among  the  ancients  as  to  their  origin.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Hero* 
dolus  and  Strabo  derive  it  from  the  Persian  language,  Jn  which  it  J 
signifies  a  priest,  or  person  appointed  to  officiate  in  hijly  things,  as] 
Druid  among  the  Gauls;  as  Gi/mnmopkht  among  the  Indians;  ancfj 
Ztevitc  among  tbe  Hebrews.  Vossiiis  brings  it  from  tbe  Hebrew  word  J 
Haga,  to  meditate.  These  Magi,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  thaj 
sole  authors  and  conservators  of  the  Persian  pbilosopby.  '^heyl 
were  held  in  such  veneration  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  had  | 
it  engraved  on  bis  monument  that  he  was  master  of  tbe  MagiA 
Their  descendants  arc  the  fire -worshippers,  of  whom  Moore  has  I 
written  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  Lalla  Rookh.  Tbe  word  magic  j 
once  carried  along  with  it  a  very  innocent  and  indeed  a  yery  lauda- 
ble meaning ;  being  used  merely  to  signify  the  study  of  wisdom  ;  but  J 
as  men  devoted  themselves  to  divination  and  sorcery,  tbe  term  ma- 
gic  in  time  became  odious,  and  was  only  used  to  signify  what  you  | 
have  just  now  called  *  the  black  arts  ;*  which  were  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  dealing  with  the  devil  and  departed  souls  j  but  this  you  will  ] 
of  course  believe  was  the  war  which  ignorance  always  carries  on  j 
against  superior  knowledge/ 

*Ohj  certainly,'  said  Mrs.  Smith*  *Biit  when  are  we  to  know! 
what  is  true  in  all  these  studies,  which  have  thus  far  been  so  fruit-] 
less  of  results  in  the  direction  in  which  have  been  prosecuted  V 

*  When  Man  shall  have  gone  forward  in  tbe  progress  of  coming  i 
centuries  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of  his  own  mind,] 
we  may  hope  that  tbe  careful  observance  of  all  the  occurring  idio- 
syncrasies of  tn^n^  and  the  placing  nature  on  the  rack  of  scientific  ^ 
Lnvestigation,  much  that  is  obscure,  and  more  tliat  is  now  unknowap 
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will  be  discovered  j  for  as  Lord  Bacon  has  well  said,  '  As  naviga- 
tion was  imperfect  before  tbe  use  of  the  compass,  eo  will  many  se- 
crets of  nature  and  art  remain  undiscovered,  without  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  understanding,  its  uses  and  ways  of  working/ ' 

*  Lapse  of  centuries  !*  said  Mrs.  Smith.  *  I  had  thought  the  world 
would  corae  to  an  end  after  the  next  thousand  years/ 

*  And  why  1' 

*  Because  the  seventh  of  tbe  series  of  thousands  of  years  would 
have  then  been  completed.     Is  not  this  the  universal  belief?* 

*  It  may  bet  hut  if  so,  it  is  an  universal  error/ 

*  When  will  the  world  come  to  ao  end  ? 

*  I  am  not  a  diviner,  astrologer,  alchemist,  or  even  a  conjuror,  and 
therefore  cau*t  say ;  but  if  I  were  to  take  the  liberty  of  the  country, 
I  could  guess;* 

*  Well,  as  you  guess  I' 

*  When  the  last  lump  of  coal  shall  have  been  consumed^  and  the 
last  nail  is  driven,  it  will  be  in  good  time  to  burn  it  up/ 

*  Look  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  attention  was  now  sud- 
denly attracted  to  the  ceiling  and  to  a  large  silver  hoop,  on  which 
were  ointment-bott  les  of  silver  and  alabaster^silver  garlands  with  beau- 
lifuily-chisseled  leaves,  circlets,  and  other  trifles,  which  descended 
upon  the  table,  and  were  shared  as  apopkareta  among  the  guests. 
In  the  mean  time  the  desert  bad  been  served,  wherein  the  baker  gave 
a  specimen  of  his  skill.  In  addition  to  innumerable  articles  of 
pastry,  there  were  artificial  muscles,  field-fares  filled  with  dried 
grapes  and  almonds,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  In 
the  middle  stood  a  welbmodelled  Vertumnus,  who  held  in  his  apron 
a  great  variety  of  fruits.  Around  lay  sweet  cjuinces  stuck  full  of 
almonds,  aud  having  the  appearance  of  sea-urchins,  with  melons  cut 
in  various  shapes.  While  the  party  was  praising  tbe  fancy  of  the 
baker,  a  slave  handed  round  tooth-picks,  made  of  the  leaves  of  tb© 
mastich'pigtacho ;  and  the  host  invited  the  guests  to  assist  them- 
selves to  the  confectionary  and  fruits  with  which  the  god  was  loaded* 
The  guests  seemed  astonished  by  the  gifts  of  Vertumnus  at  this 
season,  for  it  was  now  December,  when  one  of  them  stretched 
across  the  table  and  seized  tbe  inviting  apples  and  grapes,  but  drew 
back  in  affright,  when,  as  he  touched  them,  a  stream  of  saffron  dis- 
charged from  the  fruit,  besprinkling  his  hand.  The  merriment  be- 
came general,  when  several  of  tbe  gtiests  attempted  caKtiousIy  to 
help  themselves  to  the  mysterious  fruit,  and  each  time  a  red  hot 
stream  shot  forth.  And  now  two  musicians  with  flutes  entered  the 
saloon,  accompanied  by  a  young  and  surpassingly  beautiful  darueuse. 
The  circles  of  couches  wore  extended,  and  she  advanced  to  the  side 
which  was  thus  opened.  A  boy  took  the  cilhara  and  struck  the 
strings  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  flutes.  The  citbara  then  ceased 
to  be  played  upon,  and  the  maiden  took  some  hoops,  and  as  she 
danced  to  the  tune  of  flutes,  whirled  them  into  the  air,  and  caught 
thera  one  after  tbe  other  as  they  fell,  with  remarkable  skill.  More 
and  more  hoops  were  handed  to  her,  till  a  whole  dozen  were  hover- 
ing aloft  betwixt  her  hands  and  the  hall* ceiling ;  and  the  grace  of 
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her  raovetnentSj  together  with  the  dexterity  she  evixiced,  elicited  the 
applause  of  the  spectators ;  a  largo  hoop  was  now  brought  in,  set 
all  around  with  poiBted  knives.  It  was  placed  upon  the  ground. 
The  damsel  commenced  dancing  afiresh  and  threw  a  Bumraer  sauk 
right  into  the  centre  of  the  hoop,  and  then  out  again,  repeating  thial 
feat  repeatedly,  Mrs.  Smith  became  so  excited,  lest  the  lovely  crea* 
ture  ehould  by  accident  he  injured,  that  she  cried  out,  covering  hef 
eyes  with  her  hands  : 

*  It  is  too  much  I     I  can't  endure  it  longer  V 
The  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled^  and  said  it  was  rather  a  tame 

sight  after  all,  to  the  ladies  and  gentleman  of  Rome,  who  were  ac 
customed  to  witnesa  the  dreadful  conflicts  of  the  gladiators^  strug- 
gling for  life  in  tlie  arena  of  the  Coliseum  ;  and  that  he  had  seenl 
lovely  ladies  with  their  betting- tablets  opened  before  them»  gazinj 
with  delight  as  their  chances  of  winning  increased,  and  iuflamea 
with  anger  when  they  saw  the  wounded  wretch  upon  whom  tlieir] 
bets  were  pending,  turning  his  beseeching  look  toward  the  audiencapi 
while  his  antagonist  waited  for  the  signal  to  determine  whether  hej 
should  die  or  live  j  and  then  the  pretty  hands  of  these  fair  ladie%l 
with  thedr  thumbs  turned  down,  were  as  numerous  as  those  with] 
their  thumbs  upturned ;  and  yot  tlie  turning  of  them  decided  a  que 
tion  of  life  and  death,* 

*  I  am  sure,*  said  Mrs,  Smith,  *  the  world  is  very  much  better  nowl 
than  it  was  in  those  days,  though  now  it  be  sometimes  true,  *  thai 
rogues  must  hang  that  jury-men  may  dine/  ' 

*  Undoubtedly,*  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  eamestneaa  || 

*  there  never  existed  a  society  so  innocent  and  pure  as  tliat  whicl 
graces  the  circles  of  Babylon  the  Less,  and  which  I  have  had  thfl 
pleasure  to  meet  in  your  mansion  this  evening,' 

Mrs.  Smith  sighed,  thinking  that  this  was  rather  over-strained 
and  the  Gentleman  in  Blacky  to  qualify  his  language,  said,  tha 

*  doubtless  there  were  some  exceptions,  but  then  there  were  spoil 
on  the  sun,* 

The  mention  of  the  word  *  spots'  induced  Mrs.  Smith  to  cast  all 
anxious  look  aronnd  her  rooms,  to  see  if  the  spots  on  her  splendid 
sofas  were  still  there,  and  she  was  relieved  to  find  they  had  all  dia 
appeared.  The  amiable  Gentleman  in  Black  said  *  his  especial  ol 
ject  in  mumermng  the  mirror,''  and  ho  slightly  smiled  as  he  spokog^ 

*  was  to  show  her  the  methods  of  illumination  adopted  by  the  Re 
mans :'  and  breathing  once  more  upon  the  face  of  the  glass,  th 
mirror  now  presented  the  sight  of  another  saloon  in  which  the  larapal 
were  being  lighted,  and  winch  hung  from  tlie  marble  panels  of  the  J 
room.  Upon  the  polished  table,  between  the  tapestried  coucheaij 
stood  an  elegant  candelabrum ^  in  the  form  of  a  stem  of  a  tree,  from] 
the  winterly  and  almost  lenflesa  branches  of  which  four  two-flamed] 
lamps,  emulating  each  other  in  beauty  of  shape,  were  suspended*] 
Other  lamps  were  hung  by  chains  from  the  ceiling,  which  wajs  richly 
gilt  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  in  order  to  expel  the  darkness  of  night  from  I 
all  parts  of  the  saloon,  A  number  of  costly  goblets  and  larger  vessels  j 
were  arranged  on  two  side-boards,  and  on  one  of  them  a  slave  wajj 
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just  placing  another  veasel  filled  with  snow,  together  with  its  colum, 
and  on  the  other  was  the  stemming  caldurium^  containing  water  kept 
constantly  hoiling  by  the  coals  in  its  inner  cylender,  in  case  any  of  the 
guests  should  prefer  the  calda^  the  drink  of  winter,  to  the  snow-driok. 
By  degrees  the  same  guests  came  in  and  took  their  places  in  t!ie 
SBine  order  as  before  on  the  tridimwm.  On  a  signal  from  the  host, 
a  slave  placed  upon  the  table  the  dice-board,  of  terebinthus  wood, 
the  four  dice,  mnde  from  the  knuckles  of  gazelles,  and  the  ivory 
turret- shaped  dice  box.  Slaves  at  the  same  time  brought  cliaplets 
of  dark  green  ivy  and  of  blooming  roses,  which  were  selected  and 
woni  by  the  guests. 

*  And  did  these  Romans  so  soon  commence  gaming  %*  asked  Mrs. 
Smith. 

*  No,  Madam/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  *  they  are  now 
about  to  throw  the  dice  to  decide  who  shall  be  the  king  for  the  night, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  bow  much  water  shall  be  mixed  virith  the 
wine  about  to  be  drank ;  for  tliougb  those  were  not  the  days  of 
temperance  societies,  yet  there  was  then  no  such  mixtures  and  dis- 
tillations as  are  now  used;  and  though  Anacreon  sang  of  wine  and 
its  inspirations,  it  was  not  unmixed  with  water.* 

Mrs.  Smith's  attention  was  fixed  on  the  lamps^  and  the  degree  of 
light  obtained  from  them.  There  seemed  no  lack  of  skill  and  in- 
vention in  giving  grace  to  their  forms,  yet  they  were  nothing  more 
than  vessels  containing  oil,  out  of  the  end  pt  which  came  a  wick 
which  was  lighted ;  the  consequence  was  t!iat  the  beautiful  ceihng 
aoon  became  obscured  and  blackened,  and  the  guests  showed  evi- 
dently that  their  breathing  was  oppressed  with  smoke.  She  ad- 
mired the  beauty  of  the  candelabras,  but  these  gave  no  hght,  and  in 
no  way  relieved  the  anxiety  she  felt  on  the  subject  of  'lamps  which 
never  would  bum  dim.*  She  observed  the  slaves  whose  duty  it  was 
to  pick  up  the  wicks  and  trim  the  lamps,  and  which,  with  this  con- 
stant watching,  were  but  poor  contrivances,  even  when  compared 
to  the  most  common  lamp  she  had  in  use  on  that  evening.  She  asked 
the  Gentleman  in  Black  *  if  this  was  the  best  method  oi  illumination 
then  known  ]'  He  replied,  *  that  tallow  and  wax  w*ere  both  used,  but 
that  the  methods  of  making  them  were  so  imperfect  that  they  never 
obtained  in  the  palaces  of  the  great ;  indeed  they  were  but  rushes 
smeared  over  with  wax  or  tallow/ 

The  guests  were  in  the  midst  of  their  cups,  when  the  Gentleman 
in  Black  advanced  and  gave  along  expii*ation,  which  sufiused  the  face 
of  the  mirror  with  vapor  for  a  moment  or  more,  and  turning  around 
to  Mrs.  Smith,  said  :  *  If  I  were  not  fearfiil  of  wearying  you,  I  would 
show  you  other  scenes,  and  of  a  later  age/ 

*  I  beg  you  will,'  said  the  lady. 


Thi;  twft  of  blood  hy  learning  U  rftilaad. 
Anil  vifluc  anil  '       i    rul ; 

Whiitij  vicn  wi1!i  i  Iwt  race, 
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The  poor  Old  Year, 

All  danger  acoming, 
Was  wrolli  to  hear 
Wild  word  of  wimin^ 
As  he  leaned  on  bii  sturdy  can© : 
The  eaucy  blast 

Hiei  thin  h&ir  lilled, 
And  faliinjsf  fast 
The  dead  kavee  drifted, 
But  Ihoy  preached  of  death  in  vain  ! 


The  poor  Old  Year 

in  pale  sheet  lieth* 
And  round  his  bier 
The  black  crow  flieth, 
Willie  th©  Wind  god'a  trump  la  blown 
HiB  pulse  ift  still, 

Hk  closed  eye  beamleas  ; 
Hie  bosom  chill, 

Hk  clumber  dream leM» 
And  the  naked  ^rroves  make  moan  l 

Thus  sang  a  Voice  amid  the  wintry  waste 
Of  melancholy  cadeDce,  and  old  oaks 
Swayed  to  and  fro  their  bare  but  kindly  heads. 
To  the  low  dirge-like  music  kpepiijp  time  ; 
Then  deep  respcmjie  another  minntrel  made^ 
And  the  gjay  enow-bird  twittered  out  its  joy^ 
While  uimble  Echo  loft  her  ancient  caTOi 
Each  note  repeating  to  the  frusty  hills. 


a«COHD    VOtOE. 


For  the  poor  Old  Year  why  mouriip 
Who  died  at  nip:htV  tnid  honr  ? 

He  hath  had  liis  day»  and  borne 
A  mnnarch'fi wand  of  power; 

And  who  would  rend  the  chaini 

That  bindetb  hiiDp  in  Iwam? 


His  cheek  grew  blanched  with  wo 
Ere  the  war  of  Ufe  was  o*er, 

But  he  reisteth  on  a  couch  of  Bnow» 
Ilk  heart -chordji  wruiig  ue  more  ; 

Kor  heedeth  h^  the  storm 

That  beateth  on  his  form. 
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l>Tear  florrow-iirapi  ia  showera 
The  while-h Hired  tnoumer  abed 

For  vanished  Aunstiine,  birds  and  flowen, 
And  verdure  browii  aud  dead, 

Till  death  brought  eweet  release, 

Aj]d  to  his  heart  spake  peace. 


*TOL.   XXVII. 


To  the  prinoely  heir  all  hail  I 

Who  hath  chetjucred  rei^  begmu; 

What  booteth  it  to  wail 

For  hia  Hire,  the  poor  old  man  I 

A  cup  of  gcK>d  and  ill 

He  quaffed,  and  now  ia  «tiU. 

By  unseen  Bpiritu  is  each  hoary  year, 

When  ended  itfl  brief  race*,  in  this  wise  moamed : 

They  are  the  solemn  inonitora,  who  call 

On  dyin|[r  man  to  note  th&  rapid  ebb 

Of  Time's  dittaittrous  current,  hA  it  speeds 

To  lose  its  troubled  waters  hi  a  sf^a 

That  hiith  no  tide  in  its  unsounded  depths  ; 

Wafting  along  tlie  purple  ^il  of  Pride* 

Love "li  shcilIop«  and  Ambition'tigalhint  bark. 

Another  year  halb  vanished^  a  ad  the  hope-s 

He  ecatlered  in  onr  path,  with  liberal  hand. 

And  idols  made  of  perishable  clay, 

But  dear  to  u«  as  life,  have  with  him  jEfone  ! 

Tiie  locks  of  Age  have  caught  a  paler  hne, 

The  voice  of  Childhood  deepened  in  its  lone* 

And  Beauty's  worshipped  foaturea  grown  leas  bright 

Between  his  birth -day  aud  his  dying  hour 

lis  marble  door  the  aepuLohre  hath  closed 

On  thousands  to  ib4  custody  coniHgned, 

VVith  unavailin|r  groans  and  sighs  and  tears. 

Empires  ha%'0  fell  the  scourfre  for  fearful  crimes: 

Sword,  ghastly  famine,  and  the  Fpotled  plague 

Have  thickly  neojjk'd  Heatli's  unligltled  rptilm  : 

Great  flVii|jiS  have  founderf  d  in  the  cruel  |^le. 

And  with  their  screaming  passengers  and  cretra 

Down  iJi  the  deep,  full  many  fathoms,  sank  : 

Vain  Pomphalh  dropped  the  flceptre,  and  the  slavBf 

Raising  on  high  hla  chained  and  bleeding  hands, 

Hath  sliOEitc^d  to  the  nations,  *  Liberty  V 

Right  hath  achieved  new  triuoiplis  over  Wrong-: 

In  Tara's  hall  a  «lash  of  «bi«'lds  is  hrurd, 

While  war- 1  ike  murmurs  from  each  hallowed  spot 

"VVhere  moulder  Erin's  martyred  children,  rise! 

Another  year  hath  vanished  like  a  ghost* 
And  in  his  pa]ace-hall  of  glittering  ice 
A  young  euceensor  proudly  eits  enthroned: 
The  latter,  loo,  though  ruddy  now  his  cheekt 
WiU  clitig  to  life  awhile,  then  pww  away  ; 
But  ere  a  grave  is  hollowed  for  his  corse, 
What  raighty  changes  may  sweep  over  earth ! 
Fair  isles  may  slip  their  moorings  hi  the  brine, 
Btars,  I  ke  the  Pleiad  lo^tt  bn*  quenched  forever  ; 
Dark  wave*  may  roll  where  Art  now  rears  the  tower } 
Blue  lakes  and  rushing  streams  may  shift  their  beds ; 
Red-crested  War,  with  demons  at  his  backi 
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Drain  Slaughti^r's  maddening  wiiie-cnp^  and  march  on, 
IJ^af  to  the  widow*8  cry,  the  orphan  a  moan  : 
Or  Hk,  perchance^  who  poured  \vm  blaiing  l>olt« 
On  thp  doomed  cities  of  the  plain,  may  send 
The  bpllowiug  OHrthqiiako  and  volcanic  lire 
To  VLHit  with  Bwift  ruin  crowded  marts. 

Favored  of  Heaven,  art  thou,  my  Native  Land! 
A  i^oldew  liarvfiBt  Imlli  hei?n  garnered  np; 
Within  thy  borders  duve-eyed  Peace  abides; 
Swnrt  Labor  finds  rich  recompense  for  toiJi 
And  the  inM  sunshine  of  impartial  law 
Lighlj*  np  the  cottage  hom^"  of  liynible  worth. 
Oh  I  may  thy  sons«  while  they  enjoy  tho  gifta 
Thus  lavishly  be-slowed,  with  watchful  care 
Nourish  tho  plant  of  Virtue  ! 

Dulcet  BtTftin 
Of  painted  Hyreus  to  tho  ragged  rock 
Decoy  unhappy  tnnrinera  who  sail 
Without  a  map  to  jruide  tbem  in  their  oouree. 
Too  oil  prosperity  in  human  hearts 
Engenik^rs  a  forgetfulupsa  of  liou  ; 
And  voices,  deeper-toned  than  Ocean's  lyre, 
From  the  lone  grave  of  Empire  gfung  up. 
On  Tttdmor's  wa^tc  and  Tiber'g  clawic  shores 
These  warning  words  are  ever  sounding  forth : 
*  A  thankless  people  soon  or  late  will  learn. 
Though  Plenty^s  honi  shower  bleaBings  for  n  tiine« 
That  He  who  gave  kaih  might  to  take  awatfJ 
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at  g  um^»    Tiitt*  *. 


I  SAro  in  my  last  that  I  should  again  advert  to  the  theme  of  *booka| 
and  books'  clothing/  and  I  bcg^in  by  reiterating,  that  I  love   a  fine/ 
edition.     I  should  not  like  Clarendon  or  Burnett  ho  well  in  an  ordi- 
nary garb,  as  in  the  dress  they  wear  on  my  Bhelves,     Wordsworth 
and  Lamb  lately  reached,  with  me,  their  proper  elevation,  when  I 
was  enabled  to  discard  the  American  editions,  and  replace  them-, 
with  duodecimos  in  morocco  and  print  fit  for  a  lady  to  read.     If  any  J 
man  winhes  to  gain  my  love,  let  him  send  me  a  rare  book,  and  lo  I 
he  has  it,     I  must  admit  that  such  evidences  of  regard  are  rarol 
with  me.     Perhaps  it  is  becaufle  my  friends  toward  sunrise  are,  as 
I  am»  jealous  of  every  one  who  ou^is  a  rare  edition  of  a  much- 
loved  work,     I  gmdge  to  the  world  the  privilege  of  enjoying  it.     li 
would  fain  believe  that  1  alone  possess  it.     Nay,  I  feel  a  dislike  tol 
those  publishers  ivho  furnish  to  the  public  cheap  editions  of  those [ 
books  which  I  had  looked  upon  as  my  peculiar  treasures.     It  is  pro- 
voking, afler  one  has  picked  up  here  and  there,  with  infinite  pains, 
and  at  no  Hmall  cost^  a  few  rare  works,  to  see  them  one  by  one 
published  on  fair  paper  and  good  type,  at  fifty  cents  a  volume. 
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But  patrioticaUif  speaking-,  your  fiiends  Wiley  Am>  Pvtnam  de- 
serve an  expression  of  th a iikf illness  lor  their  *  Library  of  Choice 
Reading/  1  have  received  twenty-seven  numbers,  and  can  consci- 
entiously aay  thu.1:  there  is  not,  so  far,  a  single  work  there  published 
that  is  nol  delicious.  After  the  inundation  of  cheap  literature,  which 
has  so  covered  the  land  with  mud  and  slime,  so  sweet  a  May- shower 
of  perfumed  drops  deserves  our  unspeakable  i^ratitude. 

Mr*  Lester  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  *  The  Challenge  of  Bar- 
letta*  and  the  adniirahle  work  of  Ceha.  I  tinst  he  will  be  enabled 
to  continue  his  Medici  series.  Of  the  merits  of  his  translations 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  and  that  highly  favorable.  He  has 
set  an  example  to  our  officers  abroad,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will  imitate.  Jrvin(;,  like  his  own  Rip  Van  Winkle,  sleeps  a  long 
sleep.  Can  he  find  nothing  in  all  the  wealtii  of  Spanish  romance 
with  which  to  repay  his  countrymen  for  the  gi'eat  love  they  bear 
and  the  pride  they  feel  in  liim  ? 

But  why  speak  of  books  to  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  bo  oka  ? 
Least  of  all  things  do  I  design  to  play  the  critic-  I  say  only,  as  I 
said  at  iirst,  I  greatly  envy  you  sons  of  Gotham  for  this  tiling,  and 
but  for  one  more.  If  I  were  to  pray  for  any  particular  earthly  good, 
it  would  he  to  be  able  to  inscribe  over  the  door  of  my  library^  with 
truth,  the  lines  of  Dniry  ; 

'  Thi9  introrlocclh  to  mie  librarifl. 
Prom  toDUldicriiu^abljayeiA'  dark  iicri|itoriuin  broughta, 
S««  vnllbjm  totiie*  by  modkyiili  Inbouro  wrou^bto ; 
Ne  yellu  the  coinina  borne,  Pupvri  see, 
h.m  initiul  leitcirru*'  wixanle  grajumerin. 
View  my  FifEliteenera  io  their  rugifede  \vne\ 
SorhfiTypefrl  *ocbo  Lbouennc  I  only  knDwne  !on^iyiie{ 
EniurHkg'«»  wht>ro  Aldus  inoto  liftve^xt  liin  tbrooe, 
Or  UahjuE  BTKiLN£  covctedcJe  his  owne  :' 

and  my  secood,  to  be  allowed  to  live  a  dreamy  life  in  an  atmos' 
phere  of  sweet  sounds.  I  am  sure  the  mocking-birds  know  I  am  a 
lover  of  all  music,  for  two  or  three  of  them  have  for  four  years 
Ijuilded  their  nests  near  my  window  in  the  small  oaks,  and  in  the 
warm  summer  they  fill  the  ear  of  drowsy  midnight  with  most  deli- 
cious melody.  1  have  heard  one,  when  returning  home  late  at  night, 
for  nearly  half  a  mile,  his  song  vibrating  on  the  still  atmosphere, 
every  trill  distinct  and  clear  and  inexpressibly  sweet.  There  m  ly 
be,  in  some  other  part  of  the  w^orkl,  some  bird  that  sings  as  hea- 
venly a  song,  but  I  am  an  intidel  on  ihat  score.  One  such  burst  of 
melody  is  worth  a  pilpfrimnge  to  Mecca.  I  flatter  myself  that  next 
summer  wo  shall  have  a  reinforcement.  We  took,  this  season,  fiom 
one  nest  in  a  small  tree,  four  young  ones*  and  placed  them  in  a  cage, 
which  we  hun^  to  a  limb  of  the  free,  where  the  parents'fed  them 
until  they  were  strong-w^inged  nnd  able  to  fly  ;  then»  all  danger  from 
grimalkin  passed,  we  set  them  free.  They  were  hopping  and  flying 
about  the  walks,  old  and  young,  until  the  wrinkled  visage  and  frosty 
locks  of  Winter  drove  them  away.  Next  spring  they  are  certain  to 
return.     We  shall  get  up  quite  a  concert. 

All  music  is  welcome  to  my  ear,     I  am  like  old  Sir  Thomas 
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Bro\vne.     May  I  quote  a  single  passage,  to  make  you  lore  and  long^ 
to  read  him  from  end  to  end  1 

*  It  is  my  temper,  and  I  like  it  the  better,  to  affect  all  harmoiiy ; 
and  surely  there  is  musick,  even  in  the  beauty  nnd  the  silent  note 
which  Cupid  strikes,  far  eweeter  than  the  sound  of  an  instrument. 
For  there  is  a  music k  vvlierever  there  is  a  harmony,  order  or  pro- 
portion ;  and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  *  the  musick  of  the  spheres  ;' 
for  those  well-ordered  motions  and  res^uhir  paces,  thou <*^h  they  give  no 
sound  unto  the  ear,  yet  to  tlie  underfitonding  they  strike  a  note  nnost 
full  of  harmony.  Whatsoever  is  harriioniLally  composed  delighta 
in  harmony,  wliich  makes  me  much  distrust  the  symmetry  of  those  , 
heads  which  declaim  against  all  churcii*musick.  For  myself,  not 
only  from  my  obedience,  hut  my  particular  Efcnius,  I  do  embrace  it : 
for  even  that  vulgar  and  tavern-musick  which  makes  one  man  merry, 
another  mad,  strikes  in  me  a  deep  lit  of  devotion,  and  a  profound 
contemplation  of  the  First  Computer,  There  is  something  in  it  of 
Divinity  more  than  the  ear  discovers.  It  is  an  hieroglyphical  and 
shadiiwed  lesson  of  the  whole  wovld  and  creatures  of  God  ;  such 
a  melody  to  the  ear  as  the  whole  world,  well  understood,  would  af- 
ford the  understanding.  In  brief,  it  is  a  sensible  fit  of  that  hanuony 
which  intellectually  soufids  in  the  ears  of  Con/ 

Whatever  one  may  think  as  to  the  old  physician's  idea  of  the 
'  music  of  the  spheres,'  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  music 
and  magnificence  of  this  passage.  I  am,  like  him,  fond  of  the  music 
of  all  instruments,  ftfun  that  wbich  Goo  made,  tire  human  voice,  to 
tbe  most  imperfect  invented  by  man.  It  has  not  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  listen  to  many  great  performers.  Arl6t,  to  me,  remains  the 
autocrat  of  the  violin;  and  Wallace  of  the  piano;  and  Castellan 
the  queen  of  song.  Each  of  them  I  heard  but  once  ;  but  I  shall 
always  feel  as  if  each  had  bestowed  a  rich  gift  upon  me,  wbich  can 
never  by  any  mishap  be  lost  or  stolen.  The  memory  of  a  past  delight 
is  one  of  the  few  ireasures  which  Time,  the  old  filcher!  cannot  rob 
US  of.  And  as  year  after  year  glides  by,  swiftly  and  noiselessly 
as  a  skater  on  smooth  ice;  as  the  hair  grows  gray,  and  frequent  ill- 
ness for  slight  cause  warns  one  that  his  vitality  is  wasting  away, 
how  little  of  his  past  life  is  there  to  which  he  looks  back  with  plea- 
sure !  Honor,  fame,  distinction,  the  triumph  over  enemies,  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  the  memory  of  these  is  worthless  ;  of  sensual 
pleasures  the  remembrance  is  irksome  ;  but  the  recollection  of  an  in- 
nocent enjoyment  sleeps  on  the  soul  like  a  ray  of  sunshine.  The  me- 
mory of  the  song  of  that  bird  that  has  so  often  snog  at  my  window 
is  sw^eeter  than  tbat  of  all  the  scenes  of  ^neniment  and  dissipation 
from  my^boyhood  up. 

So  far  from  repining  at  my  lot  in  life,  I  feel  profoundly  thankful, 
not  only  for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  my  humble  home,  but  even 
that  I  and  mine  are  spared  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  cold.  I  grate- 
fully a  cknow]^  dire  that  I  have  been  favored  beyond  my  deserts;  but 
still  I  cannot  help  but  look  longingly  out  from  amid  tbe  forests  to 
that  far-ofi*  region  where  I  should  not  want  for  books  or  music. 
Nay,  wdienever  I  plant  my  feet,  once  or  twice  a  year,  upon  the 
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banks  of  the  Mbms&ippi,  I  feel,  as  every  steamlroBt  passes,  an  almost 
irresistible  inclination  to  spring  on  board  and  flee  world-ward,  I 
would  fain  not  die  niitil  I  can  see  tlie  rtiins  tif  the  Ctdiisaeuni  and 
the  temple  of  Jnpiter  Ammon,  hx'eathe  the  air  of  Italy,  and  compare 
the  Nile  with  the  Miasissippi.  It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  hope  for  im- 
possibilities ;  and  so  hoping"  ever,  and  ever  disappointed,  we  keep  on- 
ward our  steady  march  toward  the  grave. 


How  few  of  lis  recollect,  altbongh  we  all  claim  to  be  to  sotne  ex* 
tent  christiafis,  the  cardinal  principles  of  our  religion  I  I  have  jnat 
arisen  from  the  peniaal  of  a  Presbyterian  newi^paper.  It  contained 
abundance  of  controversy  and  criuii nation^  but  breathed  not  a  word 
intisical  with  CiiiHiTy,  *  Love  ye  one  another,'  is  a  command,  of 
w^hich  mankind  seem  to  be  almost  totally  oblivious  ;  and  if  the  Scrip- 
tures be  truCj  religious  editois  are  hn\  *  sotmdinq;  bras^  and  a  tinkling 
cymbal,'  for  tliey  seem  totally  desoid  of  charity.  Indeed*  it  seems  to 
me  that  we,  above  all  people  on  the  globe,  are  wanting  in  that  ex- 
cellence. Almost  every  man  in  the  nation  is  a  political  paitizan ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  he  who  belongHto  one  party  has  no  charity 
for  bis  opponents,  but  liberally  endows  them  with  all  tlic  vices  ex- 
tant, and  niggardly  denies  them  a  single  viitne.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
any  people  who  so  delight  to  bear  of  crime  and  misfortune.  If  a 
man  or  woman  commits  an  oftence  against  law  or  good  tnorals,  a 
thousand  presses  proclaim  it  abroad,  ministering  to  a  depraved  public 
appetite.  If  one  is  assaulted  by  a  brutal  bully,  and  his  com^cience  - 
will  not  allow  him  to  avenge  the  insult  by  the  miscalled  *law8  of 
honor/  an  hundred  editors  publitili  him  to  the  world  as  a  coward. 
And  if  some  infamtrus  scon ud red  seduces  the  wife  of  one's  bosom, 
or  the  child  tbat  he  fondly  hoped  would  be  the  comioit  of  hh  de- 
clining age*  the  injured  and  unfortunate,  already  unspeakably 
wretched,  is  made  slill  more  miserable  by  the  jeers  and  taunts  of 
an  infamous  press. 

Doubtlef^s  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  tasks  to  practice  a  constant  cha- 
rity toward  the  imperfections  and  errors  even  of  one's  friends.  And 
yet,  if  w*e  would  but  think  aright,  we  could  not  choose  but  do  so 
toward  our  opponents.  *  Methinks/  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  *  there 
18  no  man  ba<l  ;  and  the  worst  best ;  that  is,  while  they  are  kept 
within  the  circle  of  those  qualities  wherein  they  are  good.  There 
is  no  maTrs  mind  of  so  discordant  and  jarring  a  temper,  to  which  a 
tuneable  disposition  may  not  strike  a  harmony.  Magmr.  virtiitex^  nee 
mmtrta  ritia;  it  is  the  posy  of  the  best  natures,  and  may  be  inverted 
on  the  worst.  There  are  in  the  most  depraved  and  venomous  dis- 
positions certain  pieces  that  remain  untouched,  which  by  an  anti- 
periUash  become  more  excellent,  or  by  the  excellency  of  their  anti- 
pathies are  able  to  pre8er\e  themselves  from  the  contagion  of  their 
enemies'  vices,  and  persist  entire  beyond  the  general  corruption. 
For  it  is  also  thus  in  nature  ;  the  greatest  balsams  dt>  lie  enveloped 
in  the  bodies  of  the  most  powerful  coiTOsives.'  How  few  men  can 
say,  as  he  said  of  himself,  *  I  can  hold  there  is  no  such  thing  as  in- 
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jury  \  tbat  if  there  be,  there  is  no  such  injury  as  revenge  ;  and  no 
such  revenge  as  the  contempt  of  an  injury  ■  that  to  hate  another  is 
to  malign  himself  j  that  the  trueBt  way  to  love  another  is  to  despise 
OQriselves  T  And  surely  there  is  no  man,  be  he  ever  so  uncharitable, 
who  coiild  think  the  world  did  him  a  great  w^rong,  if  all  his  acts 
being  known  to  it»  it  shouki  judge  thereof  in  the  same  harsh  manner 
in  wliich  he  judges  the  acts  of  others.  We  invariably  attribute  the 
deeds  and  peccadilloes  of  others  to  the  worst  motives  ;  we  judge  of  ' 
their  whole  character  by  a  single  bad  act »  and  tli  ere  from  regard  them 
as  monsters  of  iniquity.  Our  own  lapses  from  rectitude  we  find  ex- 
cuses for,  and  wonder  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  them  ;  we  think 
if  the  world  knew  us  as  well  as  we  know  ourselves,  it  would  see  we 
were  not  to  blame  j  we  regard  our  faults  at  the  most  as  mei*ely  ex- 
eeptiouB  to  our  general  good  character.  And  yet  it  never  strikes  us 
that  the  very  persons  we  condemn,  look  at  their  faults  precisely  as 
w^e  look  al  ours.  *  No  man,'  says  our  author,  *  can  justly  condemn 
or  censure  another  ;  because,  indeed,  no  man  iridy  Itnows  another. 
This  I  perceive  in  myself;  for  I  am  in  the  dark  to  all  the  world,  and 
my  nearest  friends  behold  me  but  in  a  cloud.  Those  that  know  me 
but  superficially  think  less  of  me  tlian  1  do  id'  myself;  those  of  my 
near  acf|uaintance  think  more*'  Perhaps  even  in  cases  of  crime 
the  guilty  man  finds  excuses  in  Jm  conscientUet  which,  *e  ipm  judicc^ 
acquit  birai  except  in  rare  instances.  Is  he  really  guilty,  if  his  own 
consilience  acquit  hira  I  Alas  I  who  of  us  is  unaware  of  the  thousand  , 
circumstances  that  lead  men  to  crime  ]  Defective  education,  for 
which  the  State  is  to  be  blamed  j  passions  nursed  into  violence  and 
made  ungovernable  in  childhood;  necessity  and  perhaps  hunger j 
how  much  do  we  lake  these  into  account,  while  giving  vent  to  our  j 
indignation  at  guilt  and  wickedness  ? 

No  one  can  read  the  *  Indicator/  without  loving  Hunt,  (in  spite  of] 
his  frequent  frivolities  and  aftbctations,)  for  the.  spirit  of  charity  and 
allowance  in  which  he  treat-s  the  faults  and  follies  of  his  fellow  men. 
His  kindly  nature  breathes  in  every  sentence.  How  beaut iful^  too, 
is  his  patience  under  his  own  hardships,  and  that  unaflected,  grace- 
fid  conientedness  which  so  exhibits  itself  in  a  deep  appreciation  and 
enjoyment  of  the  simple  pleasures  and  Inxuries  which,  like  gleams 
of  sunshinei  chequered  the  gloom  of  his  troubles  !  And  indeed,  no 
reader  feels  mnch  pleasure  in  perusing  aiij  author  whose  pages  are 
not  imbued  \v\ih  the  same  spirit  of  conteutedness  and  charity.  The 
querulous  bitterness  id*  Byron  soon  palled  upon  the  general  palate  ; 
for  brilliant  as  may  be  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  poel^  every 
one  must  at  length  feel  how  ridiculous  it  is  for  atiy  one  to  abuse  the 
world  at  large.  It  argues  too  inordinate  a  vanity  for  one  to  pro- 
claim that  he  looks  on  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  knaves  and  fools* 

The  small  charity  we  entertain  for  the  opinions  of  others  is  equally  | 
ridiculous.  How  few  are  there  who  do  not,  at  heart  if  not  by  speech, 
pronounce  all  tjpinions  contrary  to  their  own  to  be  stupid^  senseless 
and  foolish  ?  ()ne  who  considers  the  multitude  of  opinions  enter- 
lained  by  candid,  learned  and  sagacious  meUi  upon  every  question, 
doctrine,  creed  or  article,  ought  surely  to  come  to  the  conclusion 


that,  except  m  to  mattera  the  demonatration  whereof  is  tangible  to 
the  senses,  men  do  not  see  the  reality  of  any  thing ;  but  look  at  all 
tnitlis  through  the  medium  of  their  passions  and  prejudices^  their 
notions  and  habits  of  thinkinj^  ;  so  that  tliinking  they  see  the  thing 
itself,  they  see  in  fact  only  a  colored  and  distorted  imag-e  thereof 
Why  is  not  another  man,  who  totally  dij^agrees  with  me  on  any  «|ucs- 
tiot\  say  of  politics,  as  likely  to  be  right  as  I  am  ]  1  think,  nay  I 
feel  sure,  lam  right,  and  cannot  underistand  how  any  man  can  help 
but  think  art  I  do*  And  efjually  sure  is  he  that  Ae  m  right.  Is 
there  any  particular  reasoUp  in  such  case,  why  I  should  beyond  dis- 
pute be  in  the  right,,aiid  he  beyond  dispute  be  in  the  wrong  ? 


With  what  a  clmritable  and  generoua  conclusion  vSir  lohn  Maun- 
deville,  Kt,*  wind?*  up  his  *  Voiage  and  Travaile,  translated  out  of 
Lalyn  into  Frensche,  and  azen  our  of  Fren^che  into  Englysficlie,  for 
Lordes  and  Knyghtes,  and  other  noble  and  worthi  men,  that  conne 
Latyn  but  litylleT 

*  Wherefore/  says  he,  *  T  preye  to  alle  the  Rederes  and  Herores  of 
of  this  Boke,  zif  it  pleao  hem,  that  thei  wolde  preyen  to  Goo  for 
me  ;  and  1  shalle  preye  for  hem.  And  alle  tho  that  seyn  for  me  a 
Pater  Nosfer^  with  an  Ave  Maria ^  tbat  Gon  forzeve  me  my  Synnes, 
1  m^ke  hem  Parteneres,  and  graunte  hem  part  of  alle  the  gode  Pib 
gT)*magea  and  of  alle  the  gode  Dedes  that  I  have  don,  zif  any  be  to 
his  pleasaunce  :  and  noghte  only  of  tho,  but  of  alle  that  cvcre  I  shalle 
do  unto  my  lyfe^s  ende.  And  I  beseeche  Almighty  Gon^  fro  whom 
alle  Godenesse  and  Grace  comethe  fro,  that  he  voucheaaf,  of  his 
excellent  Mercy  and  habundant  Grace,  to  fulle  fille  hire  soules  with 
inspiracionn  of  the  Holy  Gost,  in  makyiige  defence  of  alle  hire 
gostly  Enemyes  here  on  Erthe,  to  hire  Salvacioun,  bothe  of  Body 
and  Soule  ;  to  worschipe  and  thankynge  of  Him,  that  is  three  and 
on,  withoutcn  begynnynge  and  withouten  endynge  ;  that  is,  with- 
outen  qualitee  good,  and  without  qiiantytee  gret ;  that  in  alle  places 
is  present,  and  alle  things  conteynynge  j  the  whiche  that  no  good- 
nesse  may  amende,  ne  nor  evelle  enipeyre  ;  that  in  pertcyte  Trynytee 
l3r*'ethe  and  regnethe  Gou>  be  alle  worldes  and  be  alle  tymes. 
Amen  !  Amen  !  Amen  V 

A  solemn  peroration.  The  old  Knight  obviously  thought  he  had 
a  large  stock  of  ^gode  dedes,*  the  which  to  share  with  the  needy,  in- 
aflmuch  as  he  offers  to  divide  them  and  hts  *gode  pilgrimages'  with 
every  one  that  would  say  for  him  a  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Mana. 
Without  feeling  certain  as  to  his  solvency  in  that  particular,  or  sure 
of  the  promised  compensation ^  I  will  at  least  wish  him  forgiveness 
for  his  sins  — lies  included. 

A  traveller,  to  write  a  readable  book,  should  be  essentially  given 
to  gossipry,  A  stiff'  stateliness  is  no  where  bo  much  out  of  place. 
Nay,  even  in  histoi-y  and  biography,  the  lapse  of  time  generally  es- 
tablishes the  gossipry  of  the  book  as  its  only  valuable  feature. 
Wlio  reads  Boaweirs  Life  of  Johnson  for  aught  beside  1  It  is  the 
great  charm  of  Froissart  and  De  Comines,  and  makes  the  writings  of 
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Montaigne  inimitable.  Homer  ralher  indulges  in  it ;  and  we  have 
learned  at  last,  that  Aristophanes  and  Terence  are  more  valuable 
to  one  who  deflires  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  spirit  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  life,  than  Thucydides  or  Livy.  No  book,  after  Montaigne  and 
£lia,is  godeliglitful  to  me  as  a  genuine  old  traveller  like  Maundeville. 
History  too  generally  shows  us  merely  the  huak  and  shell  of  past 
ages  ;  bnt  gossip,  the  same  in  all  times,  makes  us  feel  that  those  who 
have  hved  before  us  were  truly  our  brethren  in  thought  and  feeling. 
Nor  need  we  always  tuni  our  eyes  toward  antiquity,  to  discover 
excellence,  Eotben  and  the  Crescent  and  Cross  are  the  two  most 
delightful  books  that  have  for  many  a  week  fallen  within  the  circle 
of  my  reading.  And  there  is  a  countryman  of  ours,  who  in  his 
earlier  books  of  *  travaille*  afforded  me  some  very  pleasant  hours. 
Amid  the  old  ruins  of  Yucatan  he  seems  to  think  it  his  privilege  to 
be  dull 

I  wonder  if  it  is  not  quite  as  pleasant  to  sit,  of  a  cold  clear  winter 
evening  here  in  the  south,  growing  more  and  more  pensive  and  self- 
contented  under  the  soothing  influences  of  a  glowing  fire  of  coal 
and  a  shaded  lamp,  with  tlio  kettle,  punch-promising,  murmuring 
and  whispering  before  the  grate  ;  and  dreamingly  to  travel,  step  by 
step,  with  the  writer  whose  book  irf  at  your  elbow  or  on  your  knee, 
through  Araby  and  Ind,  with  him  to  sail  upon  the  Golden  Horn,  or 
scale  the  Himalaya,  as  it  was  in  reality  for  him  to  do  the  travelling 
so  glowingly  related  '?  One  has  the  enjoyment  without  the  hard- 
ship, and  can  be  at  borne  again  whenever  he  pleases,  by  merely 
giving  his  no^e  a  gentle  tweak,  and  so  awaking  from  his  dj-eams. 
Tom,  you  dog,  the  hot  water  I 

I  have  travelled  somewhat  in  my  time,  and  can  conscientiously 
avouch  that  the  principal  pleasure  thereof  has  been  in  the  anticipa- 
tion and  recolkrction.  Indeed,  the  time  of  actual  travel  was  chiefly 
valuable,  like  a  post-obit  bond,  for  the  future.  Three  monrlis  on 
prairie  and  mountain  without  bread  or  salt,  are  probably  not  quite 
so  pleasant,  how*ever,  as  scampering  on  horseback  tlirough  suimy 
Spain  and  flowery  Syria,  to  say  nothing  of  Italy  and  Greece, 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  cannot  travel  myself,  I  will  not  omit  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  those  who  so  generously,  by  pleasant  and 
readable  books,  share  Vith  us  the  delight  which  they  have  expe- 
rienced in  journeying  and  voyaging.  Indeed  I  think  that  even  for 
a  dull  litiok  we  ought  to  he  grateful,  and  to  take  it  as  a  favor  that 
the  author  confers  upon  us,  unless  it  be  totally  and  iiTedeemably 
stupid.  It  is  a  rare  thing  \o  meet  a  book  in  which  if  one  searches 
diligently,  he  may  not  flotl  some  grains  of  gold  among  the  dull  dry 
sand,  some  sprinkling  of  white  wheat  among  the  chaff,  I  thank  the 
writer,  at  any  rale,  for  his  good  intentions,  and  his  willingness  to 
aflTord  me  enjoyment.  One  must  be  a  churl  indeed,  to  whom  if  a 
peasant  oflbrs  even  a  cup  of  sour  milk,  with  a  kind  word  and  liberal 
look,  he  rejects  the  kindly-ofl'ered  gift  witli  a  snarl  of  discontent. 
Critics  in  general  seem  to  look  on  books  as  an  imposition  upon  the 
world,  I  ilo  not  regard  them  in  that  light  j  but  as  gilts,  kindly  in- 
tended, even  if  they  are  valueless.     Nor  are  they  without  value. 
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Never.  The  intimate  thoughts  of  any  man  livin^i  if  he  can  and 
will  commiitiicattj  them  to  me,  are  of  vidue  to  me.  Therefore  r^o  L 
especially  feel  a  hot  anger  at  the  currish  growlings  and  anarlings 
which  oftep  greet  a  yoimg  poet  upon  the  hirth  of  hi«  first  book. 
How  deeply  an  ill-natured  criticism  wounds,  the  world  does  not 
guess,  nor,  I  think,  the  critic  hnagine.  For  ^^w  men  are  cruel  by 
nature  ;  and  surely,  if  many  of  those  who  wiite  so  trenchantly  and 
truculently  upon  the  faults  of  some  firet  book  of  poems,  could  but 
know  how  acutely  the  author  feels  the  harsh  rebuke  or  bitter  jeer, 
their  better  feelings  would  counsel  the  flubatitution  of  mild  and 
friendly  advice  for  sneering  scorn  and  biting  ridicule.  Most  cntics 
perhaps  feel  that  they  have  that  singular  advantage  mentioned  by 
bir  Thomas  More,  in  his  letter  to  Peter  Giles,  prefatory  to  the 
Utopia.  '*Some,'  says  he,  '  when  they  meet  in  taverns,  take  upon 
theim  among  their  cupa  to  pass  censures  very  freely  upon  all  writers ; 
and,  with  a  supercilious  liberty,  to  condemn  every  thing  they  do  not 
like :  in  which  they  have  the  advantage  that  a  hahl  man  has,  who 
can  catch  hold  of  another  by  the  hair,  while  the  other  cannot  return 
the  like  upon  him.  They  are  safe  as  it  were  of  gun-shot,  since  there 
is  nothing  in  them  considerable  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of.  And 
some  are  eo  unthankful,  that  even  when  they  are  well  pleased  with 
a  book,  yet  they  think  they  owe  nothing  to  the  author;  and  are  like 
those  mde  guests,  who,  after  they  have  been  well  entertained  at  a 
good  dinner,  go  away  when  they  have  glutted  their  appetites,  with- 
out eo  much  as  thanking  him  that  treated  them.  But  who  would 
put  himself  to  the  charge  of  making  a  feast  for  men  of  such  nice 
palates,  and  so  different  tastes,  who  are  so  forgetful  of  the  civilities 
that  are  due  V  And  this  last  suggestion  is  worthy  to  be  considered. 
If  the  critic  does  not  like  the  dinner  that  is  set  before  him,  he  is  not 
compelled  to  eat  it ;  and  no  one  but  he  who  pays  for  his  dinner  has 
a  right  to  damn  it 


LINES       TO       AN       ORPHAN. 

Thou  looe  and  friendleas  little  one  !  my  heart  ti  sad  for  thee. 

For  ne*er  by  doatinor  father  thoti  v?ert  dandled  on  hifl  knco  ; 

And  e'er  thy  liepin^  lipsi  had  learned  with  hulf- formed  words  to  play. 

Thy  mother,  by  remonselees  Death,  Waa  toni  from  thee  away  ! 

ThoQf  like  a  bird  of  uafl»df  «d  mug*  expoeed  to  every  blast^ 
Upon  tife'H  atormy  wildemeas  from  cradle-dreams  wert  caat^ 
To  bide  the  rain«j  of  cold  neglect,  the  tender  heart  that  chill, 
Aad  early  learn  in  sorrow  a  toues  thy  tiny  harp  to  trilL 

Bui  He  who  silence  k«^epg  in  heaven  to  hear  the  raven's  cry* 
Has  never  turned  from  thee  His  mild  and  ever-open  eye ; 
For  thodgh  a  tliousaud  birdi  of  aiu  are  hovering  o'er  thy  waVi 
Thine  innocence  to  wilea  of  none  has  faMen  yet  a  prey- 

Beneath  the  winga  of  Heavenly  Trn«t  a  shelter  early  »eek^ 
Then,  though  thy  home  on  this  cold  earth  inay  be  on  nionn tains  bleak  ; 
Though  trtorma  ahould  make  thee  shrink  at  tiniee,  and  notes  of  imrrow  pour« 
Yet  ^ubly  sweet  will  be  thy  aong«  when  lifo's  brief  yeare  are  o*t>i, 
roL.  xxvu,  31  j«ctEi..«T. 


THR        OLD         i*rNE         TREE. 


Wttfi  royal  fotm  and  ch  angel  em  verdure  grac^d^ 
Through  agei  long  thi«  lofty  Finis  hath  stood* 

Whal  thoughthe  soil  were  rude, 

A  hill  of  solid  Ktoiie  ? 
By  pat  lent  loil  hia  giiarlfd  rool«  I'mbraced 
A  sterner  §lr<?  11  gth  to  relriforcp  thiMrcmirn; 

Twisted  round  the  stubborn  roclu, 

They  have  laughed  at  lenipest-shoclu. 
When  all  the  tender  nuishngs  of  the  vale 
Bowed  down  before  the  gale. 


Here,  through  the  winters  long,  his  tufled  head^ 
Serene  and  cheerful,  o*er  the  dreary  scene 

Raised  ita  perennial  green  ; 

And  when  'neath  smnmer's  glow 
The  sultry  earth  |^w  faint,  hiH  arms  outspread 
Their  thade  paternal  o'er  the  vale  below ; 

High  aniong  bin  branche*  here, 

Bird^have  nestled  year  by  year, 
Here  fiedgt^d  their  broodia,  and  carolled  loyd  and  loDf 
Their  mom  and  even  iong. 


Now  fondly  round  his  fallen  trunk  we  stand, 
Lameuting  o'er  tkie  Btornt  whose  cruel  rage 

fcipared  not  his  green  old  age  ; 

The  little  bird*  that  comft 
On  wing  unwearying  from  u  warmer  land 
To  bad  wall  rapturous  Hon|r  their  northern  home» 

Paiifie,  lifl  ruund  and  ronnd  they  saili 

Trkliing  forth  a  plaintive  wad } 
And  all  with  sorrow  say,  with  pity  see : 
*■  Here  Ues  a  uohle  tree  V 


Thus,  gentle  reader*  though  thy  portion  i^ands 
Mid  rugged  ficencH  whose  rough  aud  barren  soil 

Demaudfi  nnceaiituig  tod, 

Wing  not  thy  Uity  Hight 
To  far-ofT  fields  nud  jrafter^  sunnier  lands ; 
See  how  the  Pine  iipre<trej  his  lordly  height 

Where  hts  sturdy  sires  had  grown» 

Planted  deep  oti' hills  of  stoue  ; 
While  tJuatie-eeeds  go  llannting  to  and  fro 
Uu  aU  the  wmd»  th&t  btow* 
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Sliike  d««p  thy  root^  cltusp  firm  the  stubborn  rocks, 
By  puktience  turn  thy  weaknesa  into  atron^j, 

And  thus  ehaU  thou  at  len^rth 

8eo  round  thee,  far  and  npar, 
Transplanted  nursling-n  torn  by  tempeet-shockt 
Wtucb  thou  canst  laugh  to  scorji ;  while  year  by  y« 

Brodd  thy  friendly  shade  shall  grovf, 

Sheltering^  all  the  vale  below  ; 
And  thy  loved  brood,  seciir*^  from  boetile  bamifi, 
Shall  nestle  in  thine  aima* 


Thva  Bhall  thy  branch  be  strong,  thy  head  be  hiyh ; 
And  wheui  in  greea  old  age,  thy  ^lately  form 

Bends  to  the  naiiig  latorm, 

And  fa  tie  to  rise  do  morci 
Soft  on  thy  mUive  mil  thy  limbs  shall  li<>, 
Not  tossed » like  drift-wood,  on  a  strunger  shoro  ; 

Round  thy  fulien  trunk  shall  Hland 

Frieuds  and  sons,  a  loving  baudj 
Wltaee  tongues  shall  say,  who«e  weeping-  eyes  shall  w 
*  Here  lies  a  iiohlu  Tree  !' 
Bmrlimgtvih  rrrswsf,  Joi.  13^  1846. 
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Our  voyage  was  ftill  of  those  incidents  which  youth  most  love ; 
excitin*;^  incidents,  riuickly  succeed iog  each  other,  of  novel  charac- 
ter, quite  out  of  ihe  common  course  ;  healthful,  heart-stirring  inci- 
denta,  aervine  to  break  up  old  aes/ociations,  causing  the  mind  to  form 
new  estimates  of  every  thing;  in  short,  effecting  such  an  essential 
change  in  all  the  leelings,  that  it  seerued  an  entire  change  of  being. 
The  strange  appearance  of  things  in  the  diifereut  Inlands  at  which 
we  loucbed  ;  the  singular  raanners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants; 
their  isolated  position  with  respect  to  all  the  world,  and  our  own  iso- 
lated position  with  respect  to  them,  gave  an  additional  interest  to  our 
voyage.  Then  came  the  storm  and  the  hurricane,  (for  it  rarely  only 
stormed  there,)  around  those  bleak,  wild»  aurf-beaten  land-marks, 
where  tempests  prevailed  continually. 

But  as  I  am  not  writing  a  book  of  travels,  or  a  geographical  his- 
tory, or  a  *  tour'  of  any  sort,  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  plan  I  have 
adopted,  although  I  might  devote  many  pages  to  a  description  of  aO 
that  we  saw  and  heard  in  the  Hebrides.  Possessing  in  my  eyes,  as 
I  have  before  mentioned,  so  much  of  interest,  it  is  with  the  more 
difficulty  that  I  rcpressi  the  desire  to  copy  from  my  journal  a  full 
history  of  this  voyage.  But  I  will  repress  it;  for  if  I  allow  myself 
to  deviate  from  my  course  at  this  stage  of  the  narrative,  I  shall  find 
more  abundant  excuse  for  a  like  Jtsviation  at  every  succeeding  stagew 
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After  a  short  stay  at  Skye»  we  steered  for  the  range  of  coast  called] 
the  Long  Island,  and  touched  at  Harris,  in  order  to  see  the  *  stew- 
ard/ a  name  given  to  the  proprietor  of  St.  Kilda,  or  rather  to  the  I 
lessee  of  the  proprietor,  who  is  always  bis  near  relative.     Mr.  Alex- 1 
ajicier  MacLeod  was  at  that  time  the  *  steward.'     We  found  in  him  I 
a  strange  mixture  of  many  excellent  qualities  with  many  whimsicalj 
peculiarities.     He  was  a  Highland  gentleman^  naturally  of  agreea-i 
ble  manners,  exceedingly  polite  and  honest-hearted ;  but  from  being! 
almost  always  suiTouncJed  by  inferiors,  he  had  become  some  what! 
arbitrary^  somewhat  impatient,  and  not  a  little  conceited.     His  prideJ 
of  birth  was  excessive,  and  equalled  only  by  his  pride  of  territory  J 
which  consisted  of  a  bleak  loi fruitful  island,  some  five  or  six  mUei.! 
in  circumference,  and  several  large  rocks  contiguous  thereto,     TbisI 
feeling  of  teiritorial  aggrandizement  had  made  Mr.  Alexander  Mac* 
Leod  quite  an  antiquai-y  j  at  least  he  gave  very  abundant  proof  of 
this  whenever  he  could  find  a  listener.     Shut  out  from  the  worldgl 
excepling  always  an  annual  visit  to  his  cousin  the  '  proprietor'  atl 
Edinburgh^  it  was  little  wonder  that  he  had  acquired  habits  unavoid-f 
able  to  his  luauuer  of  life;  but  these  could  not  abridge  a  particle  or 
his  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  ovei-flowing  hospitahty.    Com- 
ing as  we  did  from  the  household  of  the  Earl  of  Venachoir,  to  whom  J 
the  *  steward'  was  well  kho\aTi,  there  %vas  an  additional  incentive  onl 
his  part  to  receive  us  with  a  cordial  welcome.     When  howe%'er  we  I 
told  him  thai  the  object  of  our  present  voyage  included  a  visit  to  St,' 
Kilda,  Mr,  Alexander  MacLeod  looked  senous  ;  then  he  shook  his 
head  J  hut  at  last  he  smiled,  and  after  that  he  spoke : 

*  Are  you  resolved  on  this,  young  gentlemen  1  —  for  if  ye  are, 
't  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to  discourage  you  by  telling  the  dan- 
gers of  such  a  trip  at  this  season.  It  will  be  only  adding  fuel  to  the 
flame,  for  1  know  the  stuff  such  lads  are  made  of  Just  one  look  at 
ye  telle  the  story.  But  I  am  very  sorry  you  had  not  come  six 
weeks  eailier,  so  that  we  could  have  taken  you  in  our  large  boat.  I 
make  but  one  visit  to  the  island  during  the  year,  and  that  is  in  the 
summer :  indeed,  we  consider  St.  Kilda  inaccessible  at  any  other 
peason.  You  are,  I  trust,  still  in  time,  btit  the  September  hurricanes 
are  brewing;  and  believe  mc,'  he  added,  very  seriously,  *  no  craft j 
fashioned  by  man  can  encounter  them  and  live,' 

Seeing  that  we  were  determined,  the  *  steward'  did  not  attemp 
farther  to  discoui^ge  us ;  but  insisted  that  as  tlie  weather  was  unJ 
propitious,  we  should  become  his  guests  for  two  or  three  days,  whc 
[the  moon  would  change,  and  in  all  probability  we  should  have 
Ijiiiore  favorable  time  to  put  to  sea.     We  accepted  this  kind  invita 
l|ion»  ^nd  took  up  our  quarters  at  Mr,  Alexander  MacLeod's  hou8€ 
I  We  spent  the  time  principally  in  listening  to  the  account  given  b| 
[that  gentleman  of  the  islands  adjacent,  and  the  character  of  theil 
(irarious  inliabitants.     The  steward's  conversation,  although  savor-l 
ing  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  character,  was  in  the  main  exceed* 
ringly  interesting.     I  must  except,  however,  his  long  and  wearisomel 

fenealogical  disquisitions,  and  his  never*ending  discussions  (withj 
mself )  about  the  original  peopling  of  the  islands  ;  and  although  T 
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steward  somedTnes,  fearing  be  was  carrying  his  assnmpiion  of  roy- 
alty a  little  too  far,  would  be  pleased  to  say*  with  a  sort  of  affected 
candor,  *  that  to  he  sure  his  kingdom  of  St.  Ki!da  and  its  dependen- 
cies afforded  him  but  a  barren  sceptre,  still  the  inhabitants  hooked  to 
him  for  protection,  and  he  was  bound  to  afford  it,  even  as  his  fathers 
had  done  for  centuries.'  I  did  not  exactly  understand  the  nature  of 
the  protection  alluded  to  by  the  steward,  who  never,  as  1  couhi 
learn,  visited  his  dominions  except  to  collect  his  rents.  Still  1  did 
not  venture  to  ask  an  explanation,  but  chose  rather  to  lead  him  on  to 
topics  about  which  I  bad  more  curiosity  to  hear.  To  my  inquiries 
about  St,  Kilda,  or  as  the  steward  usually  called  it,  Hirta,  his  re- 
plies were  full  and  his  remarks  sensible, 

*  You  will  find/  he  observed,  *  that  island  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est curiosities  in  the  known  world;  ay,  or  in  the  unknown.  Its 
situation,  the  siniation  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  pecytliarcustome, 
efaould  make  it  an  object  of  attention  to  civilized  man.  Notwith- 
standing,' continued  Mr.  Alexander  MacLeod^  waxing  warm,  '  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  one  person  m  a  thousand  in  Great-Britain  who 
knows  of  itii  existence.  Two  hundred  years  have  our  family  been 
in  possession  of  Hirta  ;  and  those  two  centuries^  which  have  marked 
their  history  so  impressively  upon  all  the  world  beside,  have  left 
untouched  the  rocks  and  islands  of  the  Deucaledonian.* 

Perceiving  that  the  steward*s  heart  wais  in  the  matter,  I  ventured 
one  question  after  another,  hoping  at  last  to  get  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  mysterious  inscription  upon  the  package  with  which  I 
was  entrusted.  '  Of  late  years,'  continued  the  steward,  *  The  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge*  liad  with  bis  consent  and 
assistance  annually  sent  a  missionary  to  Hirta,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  people  general  inatrnction,  and  especially  to  afford  them 
the  privilege  of  listening  from  week  to  week  to  the  living  preacher. 
The  present  missionary,  Mr,  David  Cantyre,  was  now  in  the  island, 
and  was  a  good  and  zealous  man,  laboring  with  great  oameetness, 
and  as  he  believed,  with  excellent  success.  The  entire  population 
of  the  island  was  only  about  ninety  1  —  a  little  community  of  honest, 
simple-hearted  creatnies,  obtaining  a  bare  subsistence  by  the  most 
hazardous  exposure;  encountering  danger  with  a  fearless  intre- 
pidity; exhibiting  in  their  fortitude,  their  persevei'ance,  and  their  con- 
tempt of  danger,  all  that  is  manly  and  heroic  in  character.  After  the 
steward  had  exhausted  the  topic  upon  which  be  was  descanting  with 
BO  much  enthusiasm,  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  local 
government  in  the  island. 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  Mr,  Alexander  MacLeod,  slightly  drawing 
himself  up ;  *  I  have  delegated  no  authority  to  any  one.  The  islanders 
form  one  community  ;  they  have  hne  religion  ;  are  devout,  observe 
the  Sabbath,  live  harmoniously  together,  have  very  few  wants,  and 
such  only  as  they  are  themselves  capable  of  supplying,* 

It  was  very  evident  that  I  had  gained  nothing  by  this  last  response  j 
but  I  was  determined  to  persevere  \  so,  after  speaking  on  various 
topics,  1  gradually  reached  the  subject  of  ancient  names  and  titles; 
putting  myself,  by  way  of  encouragement,  in  the  attitude  of  an  at- 
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tentive  listener.  But  I  had  not  calculated  upon  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  my  patietice.  I  was  compelled  to  undergo  an  infliction 
wbicli  lasted,  it  seemed  to  me»  the  best  part  of  the  day  j  in  which 
the  antiquities  of  the  islands  were  descanted  upon  with  the  temper 
of  a  man  who  had  his  heart  in  the  work.  I  did  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  stevvard^a  discourse ;  my  ears  were  only  open  to 
catch  a  word  which  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  before-men- 
tioned inscription.  Going  back  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  Mr. 
MacLeod^  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  the  antiquities  of  Hirta, 
and  in  so  doing  made  plt^ntjful  quotations  from  Virgih  Suetonius, 
Tacitus,  and  other  ancient  authors;  while,  as  he  advanced,  he  dived 
into  the  historical  records  of  the  Volscte^  Cymbri,  Sacee,  AUemanni, 
Picti^  Scotd,  Brigantes,  Pieones,  Cyclopes^  and  Baganda^»  until  my 
head  ached.  I  bore  the  infliction  however  with  exemplary  patience, 
until  at  lasti  I  seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  ask  a  direct  question 
as  the  steward  paused  in  the  middle  of  a  disiniisirion  about  the  word 
'  Bkolg,*  which  was.  be  said,  hy  general  received  opinion  considered 
pure  Hihernian,  but  which  be  insisted  was  derived  from  the  Rus* 
uian  *  Wolga,*  tbe  name  of  a  river,  and  which  carried  him  at  once 
back  to  the  ancient  Rutulians,  when,  as  I  have  remarked,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander MacLeod  paused  ;  whether  for  the  purpose  of  taking  breath, 
or  because  he  was  getting  involved  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  discus* 
sion,  I  do  not  presume  to  say.  Determined  however  to  gain  some* 
thing  to  repay  me  for  listening  so  long,  1  asked  my  host  abniplly» 
*  Pray,  Mr*  MacLeod,  can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  '  Wnedallah  V 

*  Wffidallah  !*  said  the  stewanb  a  little  peevishly,  looking  at  the 
same  time  not  a  little  disconcerted  ;  *  Wc»dallah !'  'T  is  a  word  never 
used  as  a  compound.  *  Wa3d'  i.s  simple  enough;  *  allah'  is  well 
understood  ;  but  ihey  are  never  put  together.  Unless  you  UvSe  it  as 
a  corruption  of  ihe  good  old  Norwegian,  *  Udaller*  signifying  the 
original  chief  or  possessor  of  the  soih* 

*  Then  you  have  never  heard  the  word  before  V  said  1^  inqtilr- 
ingly. 

*  It  is  not  used  as  a  compound,  my  young  gentleman/  retorted  the 
steward,  quickly,  and  without  answering  my  question  ;  *  but  1  h»ve 
puzzled  your  brain  enough  for  once,  \  see  very  plainly.  And  now,* 
said  the  steward^  looking  at  me  very  significantly,  *  pray  let  mc  ask, 
since  you  are  so  determined  on  a  visit  to  liirta,  what  it  is  that  takes 
you  there  ?* 

*  Curiosity/  replied  I,  slightly  piqued  by  tlie  peculiar  manner  of  \ 
tha  questiouer  \  *  curiosity,  now  still  more  active  to  witness  the  won* 
ders  you  have  described  to  me.'  Mr.  Alexander  MacLeod  slowly 
placed  the  fore-flnger  of  his  light  band  upon  the  side  of  his  nose, 
^ving  that  latter  member  a  slight  deflection  to  the  left,  nodded  know* 
mgly,  as  much  as  to  say  *  I  understand  it ;  never  mind  an  explana- 
tion \*  then  took  his  finger  down  and  remained  silent.  It  was  now  my 
turn  to  ask  a  solution  of  such  conduct,  which  in  this  connection  eli- 
cited my  curiosity  to  the  highest  pitch  \  but  just  then  the  steward  was 
moned  to  attend  to  something  requiring  his  immediate  presence,  and 
much,  very  much  to  my  disappointment,  our  conversation  was  not 
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again  resoraed.  I  felt  aatiafied  however,  from  what  had  passed,  that 
the  steward  knew  more  about  the  niyBterious  won!  than  he  wa»  will- 
ing to  admit ;  and  thiit,  together  with  his  significant  gestiires^  greatly 
disturbed  me.  But  I  had  no  opportunity  for  explanation,  for  the 
next  day  we  took  leave  of  our  hospitable  boat,  who  gave  us  a  letter 
to  the  minister,  Mr,  David  Cantyre,  commending  us  to  bis  especial 
care.  As  we  were  departing,  Mn  MacLeod  came  close  up  to  me,  and 
taking  my  band  whispered :  *  Have  a  canny  care  uf  yourself,  my 
young  friend  ;  you  will  not  find  the  coast  so  clear  as  you  imagined 
perhaps ;  and  take  care  —  take  care  P  And  not  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, the  steward,  with  a  hearty  *God  bless  you  1'  turned  hastily 
away. 

We  flet  sail  at  once,  and  after  touching  at  North  Uist,  we  stood 
out  for  the  stormy  Hirta. 

During  our  voyoge  we  had  constant  occasion  to  admire  the  promp- 
titude, the  coolness,  the  ready  wit  and  able  seamanship  of  Old 
Christie.  I  could  not  but  reflect  liow  little  we  could  judge  of  an 
individual,  until  he  was  placed  in  a  positiou  to  call  forth  his  real 
powers.  It  occurred  to  me  more  than  once,  during  moments  of  peril, 
when  our  lives  depended  upon  the  self  possession  and  thorough 
seamanship  of  one  person,  how  little  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman, 
the  devices  of  the  political  intriguer,  the  subtlety  of  the  lawyer  or 
the  craft  of  the  scholar,  could  avail  to  save  life  and  limb,  as  we  were 
situated,  with  the  sea  lashed  into  fury,  and  the  winds  hoivling  around 
us.  How  rapidly  men's  relations  to  each  other  change  under  cir- 
cumstances of  danger  !  I  learned  many  lessons  of  practical  utility, 
which  I  shall  never  forget,  from  Old  Christie  in  that  voyage* 

At  length  the  wished-for  point  was  made.  We  had  experienced 
a  terrible  *  hlow'  wdiicb  had  shortly  subsided,  and  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  aflenioon  the  sun  came  out,  when  suddenly  Hubert  cried  out, 

*  Land  Ho !  Huzza  !  huzza  !  huzza  I  See,  see,  St,  Leger !  Thero 
is  old  Hirta  herself  1* 

I  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  by  Hubert,  when  I  beheld  what 
appeared  to  be  tho  point  of  a  high  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  tho 
ocean. 

*  Why  do  n*t  you  look^  Christie !'  continued  Hubert ;  *  there  is  St. 
Kilda.*     She  bears  by  compass  just  as  our  friend  MacLeod  told  us, 

*  north-west  by  west  half-north/  Don't  be  in  ill-humor  because 
you  did  not  see  it  first.     Look  !  look !' 

A  smothered  exclamation,  savoring  somewhat  of  contempt,  es- 
caped from  Christie,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr*  Alexander 
MacLeod;  but  he  simply  replied  :  *  Not  quite  so  fast,  Master  Hubert ! 
I  see  nothing  of  St.  Kilda,  though  I  do  see,  and  have  seen  for  half  an 
hour,  the  great  rock  of  Boreray.  We  have  two  leagues  of  southing 
to  make  from  there,  at  any  rate,  compass  or  no  compass;  and  after 
that,  we  must  double  Livinish  {another  large  rock)  before  w©  make 
St  Kilda/ 

Christie  was  right,  as  usual ;  but  the  wind  was  happily  in  our 
favor,  and  the  gale  had  abated.  We  rapidly  passed  both  of  these 
stupeudous  land-marks,  when  Sl  Kilda  itself  actually  came  in  view. 
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I  cannot  describe  my  emotion 8  on  bebolding  at  last  tbe  toweririfl 
cliffs  of  this  storm-beaten  isle.  My  ideas  were  indistinct ;  mythoughil 
were  confused ;  so  I  tried  not  to  think  at  all»  but   turned  my  atten* 
tion  to  tbe  localities  of  the  spot  which  were  becoming  more  and  moral 
visible.     We  passed  near  what  seemed  to  be  an  immense  battle- 
ment of  fearful  Xiicksi  and  laid  our  course  to  what  was  called  thai 
landing-place,  which  was  no  more  nor  less  than  a  solid  rock  sloping 
down  into  the  sea,  and  called  by  the  natives  *  The  Saddle,'    We  weraf 
espied  by  the  inhabitants  long  before  we  w^ere  ready  to  land.  A  largal 
party  of  men,  women  and  children  had  assembled  to  receive  us,  thai 
an-ival  of  a  '  boat^  being  a  remarkable  event  in  their  history.  Among 
the  number  was  the  w^orthy  missionary,  Mr.  David  Cantyre,  who  bac 
hastened  down,  on  learning  that  a  sti'ange  boat  was  approaching,  ial 
order  to  render  all  necessary  assistance.     By  tbe  hearty  exertions  cit 
the  men  on  shore,  w^e  effected  a  landing,  though  with  considerable  ] 
difficulty,  not  unattended  by  danger,  as  the  sea  still  ran  high,  and  the  i 
'saddle'  w^aa  covered  with  a  species  of  Lichen  Marinus,  called  in] 
Scotland  dawk,  which  was  so  slippery  that  it  was  almost  impossibloV 
to  take  a  step  upon  it  without  falling. 

Our  arrival  seemed  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  the  na* 
lives,  w^hen  they  perceived  that  we  had  not  put  in  in  distress,  nor  j 
come  upon  any  business  of  the  stew^ard.     But  the  first  thought  which 
struck  me*  on  observing  these  people,  w^aa,  that  they  were  warm- 
hearted and  hospitable.     The  habitation  of  each  was  freely  olTered  I 
to  us  so  long  as  we  chose  to  slay ;  and  we  should  have  been  puz- 
zled where  to  have  made  choice,  had  it  not  been  for  the  missionary, 
whom  we  very  soon  discovered,  and  to  whom  we  presented  the  let* 
ter  of  Mr.  Alexander  MacLeod,  which  served  at  once  to  procure  for  j 
us  the  warmest  reception.     Proceeding  a  short  distance  from  where 
wx  landed,  we  came  to  what  might  be  termed  *  the  village,'  where  j 
dwelt  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.     It  consisted  of  a  double  j 
row  of  square  stone  huts,  not  over  nine  feet  in  height,  with  flat'j 
roofs,  and  which  certainly  gave  no  very  striking  indications  of  good 
cheer  w'ithin. 

Hubert  cast  a  rueful  glance  at  the  prospect  before  us,  for  it  wa« 
near  night-fall,  and  we  were  all  much  fatigued  and  needed  repose ; 
but  the  good  missionary,  guessing  what  was  passing  in  his  mind,  re- 
marked :  '  We  ha%'e  few  inducements  here  to  tempt  our  visiters ;  but 
I  have  an  abundance  of  room  in  yon  habitation  to  accommodate  you 
all,  and  plenty  of  homely  fare  to  stay  your  appetites,  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  become  my  guests. 

Tbe  invitation  was  thankfully  accepted  for  ourselves  ;  but  Chriatie,  \ 
with  his  usual  tact  and  good  sense,  said  that  ho  had  already  made  J 
arrangements,  for  himself  and  his  two  follow^ers,  with  a  Harris  man,  1 
whom  he  had  once  sailed  with  on  a  herring  cruise,  and  who  hadj 
taken  up  his  abode  at  St.  Kilda.    Leaving,Christie,  therefore » to  take 
care  of  himself  and  his  men,  we  followed  the  minister  to  his  resi- 
dence.    Passing  through  the  first  apartment,  which  was  unfurnished, 
we  came  to  the  next  and  only  habitable  room  in  tbe  dwelling.  Here»^ 
it  seenied,  we  were  to  eat,  drink  and  sleep ;  although  I  could  dia- 
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cover  no  accommodadonB  for  perfonnitig  tlie  last-named  function^ 
unless  upon  bare  floors.  A  smoking  supper  soon  put  the  apprehen- 
sion to  flighty  by  appealing^  to  my  present  wants.  This  consisted  of 
a  roasted  Solan  goose,  stufted  with  gihain  ;  eggs,  cooked  and  raw,  in 
several  varieties,  but  all  of  mid  fowl ;  tuliiiera,  fried  in  their  own 
oil,  and  hot  cakes  of  oat-meaL  Our  sharp  appetites  were  a  sufficient 
incentive,  and  we  did  ample  justice  to  the  mmister*8  board. 

Drowsiness  soon  succeeded  the  repast ;  whereupon  our  host 
threw  dowTi  a  little  door  in  one  side  of  the  apartment,  and  discov- 
ered to  us  a  wide  bed,  inserted  as  it  were  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
walL  This  was  so  much  better  than  I  had  anticipated,  that  I  did  not 
stop  to  scrutinize  ;  bat  telling  Hubeit  to  follow  me,Icrept  through 
the  narrow  door-way,  and  throwing  myself  upon  what  proved  a  very 
delightful  down-bed,  was  soon  in  a  sound  slumber^ 
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Th«  gondoliers,  as  off  they  bor« 
The  dame  and  her  inamoratOt 

To  ch€6r  tb^  labor  of  the  oar 

Struck  up  &  chorus,  as  of  yore 
They  flang  from  the  divine  ToRauATO. 

Now  TaehkiV  I  aye  are  thrown  aside, 

With  Tyranny's  neglected  trophies  ; 
And  Venice,  tu  her  occ^an-bridot 
EVn  when  the  mooubeaina  tip  the  tide, 
KepeaU  no  moro  hia  tender  ftrophea. 

Perchance  th©  pilgrim,  wandering  there, 
May  hear  sonic  ballad,  quaint  or  pretty, 

Some  silly  words  and  for<rign  air. 

Some  (German  triflo  by  Acber, 
Or  alight  conceit  of  Domi^ktti  : 

Buf  when  romantic  Johnny  fliea 

From  his  dull  hole  hi  smoky  Britain, 
He  thinkH  beneath  Ilalion  skies 
To  hear  each  dog  bark  melodi&B, 
And  music  mew'd  by  every  kitten. 
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And  when  the  Yankee  cockney  goea 

To  Venice,  on  his  virgin  trip,  he 
la  apt,  green  sapHng  I  to  suppose 
He  fihali  bear  sweeter  strains  than  those 
That  ch&rm'd  him  on  the  Mississippi. 
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But  that's  a  fallacy  ;  for  oft, 

Oy  tfie  Ohio,  1  have  listened 
To  barcnrolea  bo  etrangely  sod. 
That  while  at  the  rude  wordii  I  scoffed, 

Th«  moiMtur©  in  mine  eye  has  gtistened. 

1 

And  oftentimeB  the  dulcet  drone 

Of  those  qtieer  wewtern  river-catche* 
Moves  a  man  more  tliati  he  will  own  : 
Such  mujic  i  hiLve  aeldom  know-u 

Ai  the  poor  negrora  make  at  Natchex. 

J 

But,  thin  dtgrreBBEon  to  give  o'ar» 

The  (^oudoljena  howled  forth  a  ditty, 
And  fiiBt  n^c^ded  from  the  shore 
Where  Pleafture,  but  an  hour  before, 
Revelled,  io!e  regent  of  the  city. 

1 

m 

Low  in  the  west  the  sinking  moon 

Gkamed  faintly,  looking  wun  and  jaded ; 
And  »!idly,  oW  the  dark  laguiie, 
Died  Uie  dead  Cumivul'H  lEL»t  time, 
The  carnivar«  laat  glimmer  faded. 

i 

4 

Afar  a  crimson  lantern  showed 
Where  a  small  brifuutiue  awaited 

Tho  coniinj^  of  itt*  fitml  lond  ; 

Toward  thia  wilh  «pced  the  boatmen  rowed. 
Though  almost  sure  they  were  bpiated. 

1 

1 

The  lady  drew  the  iitrinjr  that  raiaod 
The  tiny  window's  wlkcn  curlaijii 
And  out  into  th^  darkuesa  ^zed, 
And  marked  the  hght  that  redly  blazed, 
Whethnr  from  ship  or  ahore,'  uncertaiiL 

They  peached  the  bark  ;  the  master  cried, 

*  Madam,  for  yon  alone  wi'  tarry ; 

The  wind  i«  liujkvtund  the  tide ' 

•  For  tme  alone  I  —  no,*  she  replied, 

•  Since  here  are  ^mjo  of  us  lo  carryJ 

She  climbVl  the  deck  ;  her  faithful  squire 
Lent  her  his  liand,  and  fallowed  after; 

He  knew  her  coyiieas  won  must  lire, 

And  for  hifl  indolent  desire 

Read  happy  omens  in  her  laughter* 

Oh,  yes  —  she  sraded  1  he  knew  she  would— 

In  friendly  mood  they  pDased  together 
To  the  small  cabin,  where  a  brood 
Of  paasengere,  as  beat  they  could. 

Slept,  Bungly  sheltered  from  tho  weatber. 

^^^^^^^^H 

A  drowsy  scene  1  for  all  aroand, 
In  spite  of  oloee,  unsavory  quarters, 

Lay,  fast  in  sweet  oblivion  bound. 

And  with  harmonious  noses  drowned 
The  gurgle  of  the  sidlen  watei^ 
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Close  packed f  ai  bees  within  &  hiire, 

Some  tieatted  underneath  the  table  ; 
Each  DOok,  etch  angle  wa«  alive  — 
Tho  bertbv  were  cminfnedt  and  four  of  fivie 
Lay  cuddling^  round  a  coil  of  cable. 

But  through  the  ewarm,  with  careful  pace^ 
O'er  arena  and  le^ja,  confueedly  mingled. 
O'er  many  a  leg  and  many  a  face 
He  erept,  and  found,  by  luck,  ono  place 
Which  none  for  their  repoae  had  aingled. 

•  Be  this  thy  couch  to-night  —  this  cheat  j 

Soon  may  the  breathing  of  the  billow 
Rock  thine  exhausted  limba  to  rest  ;* 
With  thia,  her  hand  he  gently  pr««»ed, 
Sank  down,  and  made  her  lap  hia  pillow. 


H«re  much  that  passed  I  will  omit, 

Of  Billy  talk  and  silly  kisses ; 
For  modesty  fihould  go  with  wit, 
And  a  chaste  muae  alone  la  £t 

For  such  a  moral  age  as  this  la* 

Close  at  his  Bide  another  dame, 
Hid  iu  her  mantle,  was  repoaingr 

From  whom  upon  bin  weary  fratue 

A  sort  of  magnetism  there  camef 
Hia  senses  lo  a  calm  composing* 

And  nothing  long  his  eyea  could  keep 

Free  froin  that  blessed  seal  of  sorrow, 
And  caie,  and  thoughtj  and  pleasure  —  sleeps 
Sweet  sleep  !  00  perfect  and  io  deep,. 
As  though  there  could  be  uo  to-morrow  I 

At  last  he  woke  to  see  the  sun 

In  at  the  open  hatches  peeping  ; 
But  bia  companioEiSf  every  one, 
As  though  their  bliaa  were  just  begun. 

Lay  still,  their  bruina  iu  Lelhe  steeping. 

She,  like  the  rest,  indulged  her  nup  j 

Huahed  was  the  heart  that  lately  Huttorvdi 

Heedless  of  pleasure  or  niiahap  ; 

But,  '  O  1  that  this  were  Bertha^s  lap^ 
Or  this  wero  not  my  head  !*  he  muttered. 

Then  coriosity  —  the  vico 

First  horn  of  womatikind  —  came  o*er  him« 
And  half  seduced  him^  once  or  twice,. 
To  look  upon  this  pearl  of  price 

Thai  lay  thus  casketed  before  bim. 

And  often,  as  his  courage  rose, 

He  raised  his  head,  but  atraight  withdrew  it ; 
There 's  something  sacred  iu  repoae, 
Even  in  an  after-dinner  doze ; 

One  feaiv  too  rudely  to  break  through  it 
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Deep,  deep  Ln  happy  dreams  she  lies  ! 

Now  rtiight  ho  gaze  on  her  e^jcurely  ; 
He  liftfi  her  maak  —  at  once  ber  eye« 
Fa^cu  on  his :  *  Great  Heaven  V  he  criM, 

*  How  like  !  —  how  lik^  \  —  *ti»  Bejltha,  mfely !' 

His  Beilti!A*8  In  ugh  disturbed  Ihe  enore 

Of  the  Teiled  heap  of  dommnt  matter 
That  lay  beside  him  on  the  floor  ; 
She  threw  her. cloak  ofT—  Leonore  ! 

He  gazed  in  palsied  horror  at  her. 

*  O  1  for  a  storm  !'  be  thought ;  *  a  aqnall ! 

Breakers  J  or  but  a  burst  of  thunder ! 
O  !  that  a  water-fipout  would  fall ! 
Or  aught  that  might  this  jade  appal, 

And  k^ep her  aoul  of  mischiH  under!' 

But  Fate  consented  to  the  je«t ; 

Widow  and  wife  would  have  their  Iftog^hter  j 
And,  ere  the  venel  touched  Trieate^ 
AU  waa  forgiven  and  all  confessed, 

And  Peace  dwelt  with  them  ever  after. 
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It  was  in  the  spring  of  1840  that  Licencio  Canales,  the  leader  of 
the  Federal  forces  of  the  Northern  frontier  of  Mexico,  after  a  severe 
engagement  with  the  Centralists  under  Aiista,  was  obliged  to  re* 
treat  and  take  refuge  on  the  western  bank  of  t!he  Nueces.  Here 
he  besought  the  aid  of  the  Texan  Government,  to  assist  himself 
and  comrades  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  present  release 
from  military  oppression.'  The  authorities  however  did  not  afford 
them  the  relief  they  sought,  as  the  Mexican  ft  would  not  promise  to 
recognize  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of  Texas,  in  the  event  of 
the  success  of  the  Federation,  Still  the  leaders  of  this  revolt  were 
permitted  to  travel  throughout  the  country,  to  solicit  and  receive 
contribtitions  from  her  citizens,  and  to  engage  a  large  number  of 
her  Bubjectj!»  to  serve  under  the  Federal  banner,  as  auxiliaries 
against  the  Centralists.  The  month  of  May  saw  encamped  upon 
the  precise  spot  now  occupied  by  our  Army  of  Occupation,  (that  is, 
in  and  ab(jut  the  town  of  San  Patricio,)  some  twelve  hundred  men, 
about  live  hundred  of  whom  were  Texans  ;  men  w^ho,  by  promises 
of  monthly  pay,  and  a  hope  of  plunder,  had  been  induced  to  join 
this  standarti  As  will  readily  be  conjectured,  these  were  all  men 
gleaned  from  the  refuse  of  a  country  which  could  well  spare  them. 
They  were  indeed  brave,  recJtless  and  daring ;  brave,  from  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  danger;  recklessp  from  lack  of  all  other  occupa- 


tion  and  means  of  maintenance  ;  daring,  from  a  long  contact  with 
crime  and  escape  from  piinislimont*  This  was  the  character  of  the 
maea  of  tliose  wbo  joined  Canales  and  his  generals  as  soldiers  un- 
der pay.  There  were  others  who  were  persuaded  to  accompany 
tbem  under  inducements  like  the  following  r 

In  the  peregrinations  of  Canales  throughout  Texas,  be  solicited 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  cootiihutiona  of  money >  clothings  arms 
and  ammunition  ;  ana  some  of  these  he  bought  on  credit,  while  he 
bargained  with  others  to  deliver  him  their  goods  at  Corpus  Christi 
Bay,  and  receive  their  equivalent  in  money,  horses,  mules  and  cattle, 
w^hich  were  procured  from  Mexico,  and  delivered  at  such  a  price  as 
would  admit  of  their  being  driven  into  the  settlements  and  sold  at 
a  profit.  Many  goods  were  obtained  in  this  manner,  and  w^ere  faith- 
fully paid  for ;  otliei's  were  contracted  for,  were  lauded  at  Corpus 
Christi,  and  delivered  in  good  faith  to  tlie  Mexicans,  when  an  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  enemy  had  cut  off  all  farther  sup- 
plies by  occupying  the  passes  at  the  Rio  Grande.  Canales  then 
Proposed  to  advance  the  army,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  frontier,  to 
rive  hack  the  Centralists,  and  to  forward  supplies*  Colonel  Nepo- 
moceno  Molano  was  despatched  with  three  hundred  Mexicans  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Toxans,  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Jourdan*  These  made  a  rapid  march  upon  the  town  of 
Laredo,  which  they  took  and  occupied  just  before  day-break;  the 
garrison  being  alike  unsuspicious  and  unprepared.  Some  little  con- 
sternation arose  from  this  ■  coup  de  main/  when  the  enemy  retired 
from  the  frontier,  and  supplies  were  again  forwarded,  but  not  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  j>ay  foi  the  goods  already  delivered.  In  this 
emergency,  Canales  suggested  to  the  merchants  who  were  w^aiting 
for  their  pay  to  advance  with  hitn  to  the  Rio  Grande,  when  he  would 
deliver  them  their  cattle  and  provide  them  with  an  adequate  escort 
across  the  Rio  Nueces.  This  was  acceded  to  by  fourteen  of  the 
creditors,  who  were  young  men,  the  narrator  among  the  number. 

Attached  to  the  immediate  staff  of  Canales,  was  a  young  Ameri- 
can, of  northern  hirth  and  education,  who  occupied  a  position  as 
aide-de-camp  and  interpreter,  with  the  rank  in  the  Mexican  army 
of  *  Terriente-Colonel/  This  rank  entitled  him  to  some  luxuries 
not  enjoyed  by  the  mass  of  Texane  witli  whom  he  was  daily  more 
or  less  associated  ;  such  as  two  Mexican  servants,  three  horses,  and 
the  necessary  rations  and  provender  for  all.  These  considerations  ex* 
cited  a  degree  of  envy  in  the  minds  of  some  few  of  his  own  color  ;  and 
altkough  he  never  injured  but  oftentimes  benefitted  his  countrymen, 
it  was  plain  that  he  was  by  no  means  popular  among  them.  He  was 
himself  conscious  of  the  fact,  which  was  made  more  apparent  each 
successive  day,  as  he  promulgated  the  various  orders  from  head- 
quarters. In  his  situation  as  interpreter  he  labored  assiduously  in 
their  behalf,  and  thus  convinced  some  among  their  number  that  he 
was  not  deserving  of  their  opprobrium.  Notwithstanding  his  zeal 
in  their  behalf,  however,  there  were  some  few  who  deemed  them- 
selves so  much  aggrieved  at  their  non-success  in  certain  of  their  va- 
rious applications  to  the  General,  w^hen  he  acted  as  their  interpreter^ 
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that  they  attributed  to  him  their  failure,  and  upon  biro  was  venie 
all  their  vindictiveness.  So  fiir  was  this  carried  that  his  life  waftl 
several  tiroen  attempted ;  and  more  than  once  he  heard  the  bulletal 
whistle  in  close  proximity  to  bis  person.  His  horses  were  stolen^j 
maimed  and  killed  j  und  in  various  ways  he  was  molested,  untilil 
with  patience  utterly  exhausted,  he  one  morning  appeared  unat»l 
tended  in  the  midst  of  the  American  cainp^  and  openly  accused  som©! 
three  or  four,  whom  he  well  knew  were  guilty,  of  their  meanness  and  [ 
cowardice,  an(J  dared  them  to  injure  in  his  presence  the  horse  which] 
had  carried  him  thither,  and  which  then  stood  at  a  little  distance  offil 
His  unexpected  appearance,  his  manly  accusation,  and  his  bravaJ 
daring,  instantly  won  him  a  host  of  friends  among  those  who  ba4^| 
been  too  ready  to  be  his  foes  ;  andLESTEE,  for  that  was  our  youngs 
hero's  name,  left  the  camp  unharmed,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  or! 
more,  who  praised  him  for  his  boldness  and  warned  him  against  tboj 
hatred  and  malice  of  those  whom  he  had  so  lately  incensed. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  remainder  of  the  army  took  up] 
their  line  of  March  for  the  Rio  Grande,  and  travelled  by  journeyaj 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  day  to  effect  a  junction  with  Mo- J 
lano  and  his  division,  and  to  give  battle  to  Arista  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable.    It  was  Lester's  duty  each  evening,  preparatory  to  encamp- I 
ment,  to  point  out  the  various  locations  for  the  several  departmenla;  I 
to  place  the  posts,  station  the  sentinels,  visit  each  part  of  tli©  entire  I 
encampment,  and  then  report  to  the  General  previous  to  retiring  to  1 
his  own  camp-fire.     It  was  his  custom  also  to  attend  in  person  to  & 
favorite  borse,  which  carried  him  in  those  nightly  excursions  ;  to  wa- 
ter him,  and  tie  bim  where  he  could  graze  to  the  best  advantage  j  I 
and  oftentimes  in  the  middle  of  the  night  would  he  arise  and  take) 
his  steed  to  a  fresh  pasture-spot ;  for,  as  no  com  or  grain  was  fur-j 
niahed  by  the  army,  this  was  requisite,  in  order  to  keep  the  aniraala] 
in  good  condition.     More  effectually  to  give  bis  own  free  opportu- 
nity to  graze,  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  him  quite  out- 
side the  camp,  that  he  might  not  become  entangled  in  the  cabrestasl 
of  the  other  horses,  and  thereby  deprive  himself  of  the  circle  af* 
forded  by  the  length  of  his  tether.    This  custom  of  Lester's  was  well  ] 
knovtm  to  all  the  camp  ;   and  when  absent  from  his  place  for  any] 
length  of  time,  it  was  remarked,  *  Dan  Leister  y  son  cavallo  son  juntos  ;' ! 
*  Lester  and  bis  horse  are  inseparable,'     And  this  was  almost  lite- 1 
rally  true.     His  attachment  to  his  favorite  steed  often  robbed  himj 
of  the  time  allowed  him  for  repose  and  refreshment. 

On  the  night  of  the  sixth  day  after  leaving  the  Nueces,  the! 
army  arrived  at  '  Aqua  Dulce ;'  three  beautiful  lakes  in  the  midst] 
of  a  desert  prairie,  surrounded  by  musquit  and  live-oak  timber. 
This  was  the  selected  location  for  the  night's  encampment;  and  atj 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning  they  were  to  start  for  a  royeau,  f 
some  twenty  miles  distant.  Lester  completed  the  usual  duties  o{\ 
the  occasion  and  retired,  having  placed  his  horse  some  four  hundred  1 
yards  from  his  place  of  repose.  He  awoke  a  little  after  midnight,  ' 
and  with  bis  steed  passed  the  line  of  sentinels,  and  watered  him  at  | 
the  nearest  lake,  and  then  'staked  him'  in  the  timber,  within  a  short , 


distance*  This  task  was  scarce  accomplished »  when  he  felt  himself 
violently  seized  from  hehiii<l»  his  arms  pinioned,  his  mouth  filled  with 
the  end  of  a  hair  cabreBtai  so  that  the  jaws,  bleeding  and  lacerated, 
were  painfully  distended.  In  this  manner  he  was  dragged  for  some 
distance  into  the  midst  of  a  thick  grove  of  musquit,  by  three  meiip 
whom  he  rocogDized  in  the  obscure  light  as  his  most  inveterate  foes 
among  the  Texans.  Their  names  were  Brown,  Ormsby  and  McDa- 
niels.  Here  he  was  tied,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  to  a  thorny 
musquit  tree,  and  so  fastened  that  he  could  neither  sit  nor  stand  with- 
out danger  of  dislocation  of  his  anns  at  the  shoulders.  As  his  merci- 
less enemies  left  Mm,  they  assured  him  that  they  would  re%isit  him 
on  their  return  from  Mexico  and  divide  their  plunder  ;  and  should 
he  then  demand  it,  he  was  promised  the  lion^s  share.  This  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  convinced  him  that  he  had  no  hope  of  either  life  or 
mercy  at  their  hands.  He  was  abandoned  to  hunger,  torture  and 
death!  He  well  knew  that  in  a  few  short  hours  the  army  would 
have  left  the  spot*  His  absence  would  be  unheeded  for  a  time,  and 
then  his  friends  would  sdppoae  him  searching  for  his  horse,  the  ani- 
mal having  naturally  strayed  farther  than  usual  r  and,  confident  in 
his  pei-fect  knowledge  of  prairie  life,  they  would  expect  to  see  him 
follow  up  their  trail,  and  overtake  them  before  another  halt.  This 
was  not  an  unfrcquent  occun  ence  j  and  there  would  therefore  be 
the  less  reason  for  alarm  at  his  protracted  absence. 

These  thoughts  passed  through  Lcsier*s  mind  with  the  rapidity  of 
light ;  and  in  a  moment  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  awful  fate  which 
awaited  him.  An  hour  of  agony  passed  on,  with  nothing  to  inter- 
rupt the  horrid  silence,  save  the  wind  as  it  *  eoughed'  through  the 
dense  foliage  around  him,  and  the  occasional  neigh  of  some  horse 
in  the  distance.  He  could  perceive  a  slight  change  in  the  scene  as 
the  first  glimmerings  of  the  approaching  sunrise  shed  their  faint  rays 
in  the  heavens;  and  the  three  shrill  notes  of  the  *  clarine/  as  he 
blew  the  matin-calh  startled  his  now  sensitive  ear,  and  convinced 
him  of  the  short  time  he  would  remain  in  the  vicinity  of  those  who 
might  succor  him.  Moments  were  to  him  hours.  A  struggle  to  sun- 
der the  bonds  which  confined  him  only  sent  the  hot  blood  in  rapid 
leaps  throughout  his  stiffening  frame.  His  efiorts  were  useless;  the 
cords  were  selected  for  their  officer,  and  fastened  by  those  well 
versed  in  secure  knots.  Many  a  wild  mustang  and  mule  had  striven 
in  vain  to  free  himself  from  them*  Lester  knew  that  it  w^as  worse 
than  folly  to  attempt  to  liberate  himself^  and  he  made  no  faither  ef- 
fort ;  but  with  brain  seared  and  reeling,  and  eyes  dimmed  by  his 
overpowering  exertions,  his  sense  of  hearing  was  stretched  to  its 
utmost  tension  ;  and  on  iJiis  Hope  lingered.  As  long  as  he  could 
recognize  the  accustomed  sounds  of  his  comrades,  though  never  so 
faintly,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  all  alone^  and  that  some  fortunate 
circumstance  might  lead  a  stray  footstep  to  his  vicinity  ;  or  perhaps 
his  presence  might  he  required  in  the  camp,  and  he  be  sent  for,  m 
which  case  his  rescue  was  almost  certain.  Failing  this,  it  had  no- 
thing on  which  to  rest ;  and  the  future  was  a  blank  of  awful, despair- 
ing Aought ;  it  was  to  dwell  upon  protracted  torture,  which  was  to 
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end  in  certain  yet  lingering  death.  So  long  however  as  his  acute 
ear  could  detect  the  sounds  of  preparation  in  the  camp,  his  mind 
reverted  less  keenly  to  the  future ;  each  instant  of  the  present  was 
a  life  of  all-absorhiTig  interest  to  liim.  The  next  few  minutes  would 
decide  his  earthly  destiny.  Again  the  clarine'ts  call  brought  to  his 
ears  the  signal  *  To  horse  I  to  horse  !*  His  heart  sank  within  him 
as  he  heard  the  occasional  voice  of  a  soldier  leading  his  horse  near 
his  position,  as  they  passed  toward  the  camp.  At  length  even  these 
sounds  became  less  and  less  frequent,  and  hnally  ceased  altogether* 
Then  the  bugles  sounded  *the  march  ;*  he  heard  the  last  commands 
swelling  on  the  breeze  ;  then  faint  and  more  faint,  until  Silence  had 
possession  of  that  awfiil  solitude  I 

The  overburthened  mind,  too  long  held  in  dread  suspense,  now 
quickly  awoke  to  stem  reality.  Tears,  bilter,  unavailing  teai^, 
coursed  dow^n  his  cheeksj  as  he  more  fully  realized  his  situation;  but 
even  these  *  drops  of  the  heart^  were  a  relief  to  the  intensity  of  his 
feelings.  Visions  of  home  and  happiness,  of  life  and  love,  flitted 
dirough  his  mind,  forming  n  strange  contrast  with  his  present  pros- 
pects. Hark  !  —a  rushing  sound  !  Smnethin^  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing. Ah  I  he  has  been  missed,  and  is  searched  for  \  No  ;  't  is  but 
a  startled  fawn,  roused  by  hi^  late  companions,  who  are  now  far  on 
their  march,  and  dashing  through  the  neighboring  thickets,  fearfiil 
of  pursuit.  So  directly  toward  him  came  the  affrighted  deer,  that 
Lester  could  not  but  assure  himself  that  he  was  saved.  But  his 
Belf-congratulalions  were  doomed  to  a  sudden  reverse.  A  long  in- 
terval of  uniaterrupted  stillness  gave  him  ample  opportunitiy  to 
ponder  on  his  sad  fate.  At  this  moment  a  huge  vulture -buzzard, 
with  wide-extended  wings,  sailed  slowly  by,  and  sank  more  near  the 
earth ;  then  slowly  wheeling  in  a  large  circle, he  returned  and  hovered 
over  the  head  of  the  wretched  captive.  Soon  numbers  more  ar- 
rived, to  keep  the  first  in  countenance,  until  at  length  myriads  filled 
the  air;  now  high,  now. low  ;  their  gyrations  decreasing  in  circum- 
ference until  the  sky  seemed  darkened  with  their  presence,  Lester  j 
knew  but  too  well  the  attraction  that  brought  them  in  his  vicinity ; 
too  well  he  knew»  that  before  life  had  lef^  him  they  would  be  feed- 
ing upon  his  vitals.  Instinct  had  taught  the  horrid  creatures  that  ho 
was  doomed  for  their  sustenance,  and  they  only  awaited  his  perfect  I 
Bupineness  to  commence  their  promised  repast.  Again  a  slight] 
noise  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Is  it  another  deer  1  No  ;  it  is  more 
like  the  slow  and  cautious  movement  of  a  wolf.  Jt  ncars  him — ^still ) 
nearer !  Can  it  be  voices  ?  No  ;  such  hope  is  futile.  It  is  I  it  is  !  | 
He  hears  words  distinctly  spoken,  and  in  the  Mexican  language! 
Oh  f  for  a  chance  lo  call  for  succor !  but  the  wish'  is  unavailing ;  for  i 
the  cabresta,  in  thick  coils,  is  so  inserted  in  his  mouth  that  all  utter*  | 
ance  is  pe vented. 

Mexicans  indeed  they  were,  six  in  number,  belonging  to  ihe  army,  I 
and  in  search  of  mules  which  had  strayed  away  during  the  night. 
Seeing  no  tracks  in  the  neighborhood,  they  passed  on,  and  once  j 
more  Lester  was  doomed  to  hitter  disappointment,     Stil!.  he  heard 
their  voices  occasionally  i  and  once,  when  far  distant,  the  neigh  of 
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tlieir  horses  reached  him,  and  to  his  surprise  it  was  answered  by  an- 
other aniiDEl,  apparently  very  near  him.  He  heard  a  shout  given 
by  tlie  men  J  and  listened  to  their  rapid  return.  From  the  sounds 
close  at  hand,  he  knew  they  had  secured  their  mules,  and  he  could 
hear  them»  dist/fict^f/hGur  them,  converse  in  their  own  languat^e. 

*  But,  comrade,  these  buzzards  are  certainly  expecting  a  meal ; 
they  do  not  fly  in  company  in  this  mamier,  so  near  the  ground,  un- 
less something  is  dying,  or  about  to  be  abandoned.  If  it  were 
already  a  carcass,  they  would  be  down  upon  it,  and  gorging  them- 
selves. No  ;  it  is  either  a  wounded  deer  or  some  poor  jaded  horse, 
deserted  by  these  Texanos.  Let  us  search  for  the  body  ;  if  it  is  the 
first,  we  will  save  it  for  our  meal  to-night ;  if  it  is  the  latter,  the 
main  and  tail  will  serve  na  for  cabrestaa.  We  can  find  it  easily  ;  it 
must  he  near  at  hand,  and  we  can  soon  overtake  our  division/ 

Thus  speaking,  they  parted,  and  wandered  in  diiferent  direc- 
tions, often  hailing  each  other,  so  as  not  to  separate  too  widely. 
During  this  *  scena,'  which  was  heard  distinctly  by  Lester,  his  sus- 
pense was  rendered  still  more  intolerable  ^  hut  he  now  felt  sanguine 
that  they  would  not  leave  the  vicinity  till  they  had  satisfied  their  con- 
tending doubts.  He  did  not  wait  long  before  he  heard  a  loud  and 
guttural  call,  made  by  one  of  the  buzzards,  as  he  swooped  and  al* 
most  touched  his  person  with  bis  falcon-like  beak.  This  attracted  the 
inamediate  attention  of  the  Mexicans,  and  convinced  them  that  the 
object  they  sought  was  at  the  very  point  where  the  cry  was  given. 
They  reached  the  spot  simultaneously,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  efforts  to  release  their  beloved  officer*  Their  excJamatifms  of 
horror  and  surprise  were  unheeded  by  him,  for  he  had  lost  all  con- 
sciousness. The  fii-st  glance  at  his  liberators  had  overpowered  him 
with  conflicting  emotions,  and  exhausted  nature  could  no  longer 
support  him.  It  was  a  long  time  before  cool  water  from  the  lake 
brought  back  his  dormant  faculties,  and  made  him  fully  alive  to  his 
escape,  At  length,  however,  supported  on  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
Mexicans,  he  glanced  wildly  around,  and  became  conscious  that 
bonds  no  longer  confined  him.  He  bounded  to  his  feet,  and  cried 
out,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  ^  Help  !  help  T  He  then  fell  prosti'ate 
upon  the  ground,  bathed  in  blood  and  tears.  An  hour  pas.sed,  and 
still  he  remained  unconscious.  They  resolved  to  carry  him  in  turn 
upon  their  saddles,  they  sitting  upon  the  horses  behind,  and  care- 
fiilly  securing  him  from  falling*  In  this  way  they  had  advanced  some 
ten  miles,  when  he  showed  signs  of  returning  animation,  and  at  last 
became  fully  aware  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  He  had  had 
a  very  nan^ow  escape  from  a  dreadful  death,  a  fact  which  he  has 
never  ceased  to  feel^  and  for  which  he  can  never  cease  to  be  gratefuL 
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EPZTAFS     IH     A    MAKBLE-YABIX 

*  Fauewejll  !  my  littla  jyvrri^t.  de«r  I 
Wo  would  fain  have  kt^pt  you  bere  ; 
But  'I  WM  jMUi'  will  tkiMt  yciu  clMtiild  i 
Aud  He  will  looii  your  place  *uipp\y  V 
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*Clmg  to  e%  MM^: 


CLING        TO        T    H    Y         M     O    T    II    E    R, 


kf   a»».  w.  ssTBtiirx. 


Cling  to  thy  mother  ;  for  she  wat  the  first 
To  know  thy  being,  and  to  feel  thy  life  ; 

The  hope  of  the©  throujjh  many  a  pang  ihe  nuret ; 
And,  when  midst  singtufih  like  the  partinj^  strife, 

Her  habei  wa£<  iu  her  arnis,  the  agony 

Woa  all  forgot,  for  bliss  of  loving  thee. 


Be  j^entle  to  thy  mother  \  long  ehe  hore 
Thine  hifant  fretfulness  and  silly  youth  ; 

Nor  rudel)'  »corn  thi!>  faithftil  voice  that  oVr 
Tby  cradle  prayed,  and  taught  thy  Ii8|}iiig  Initb* 

Yest  she  is  old  ;  yet  on  ihy  manly  brow 

She  lookei  and  claiimi  tbeo  as  her  child  e'eu  now. 


Uphold  thy  mother ;  close  to  her  wamn  heart 
Hh<^  carried,  fed  thre,  hilled  thee  to  thy  reat ; 

Then  lacijrhl  thy  totteriniyr  lifinl»s  their  untried  art* 
ExuKing  in  (be  flcdj^lin^  from  her  nest: 

And,  now  her  step*  are  feeble,  Iw  her  stay ^ 

Whofio  fitreugtii  wob  thine,  in  thy  moat  feeble  day. 


Cherish  thy  rmofher  ;  brief  perchance  the  time 
May  be,  that  she  will  claim  the  care  ehe  gave  ; 

Fiiased  are  her  hopes  of  youthrberbarvevt-pfima 
Of  joy  oil  earth ;  her  fnendu  are  in  the  grave  i 

But  for  her  children,  she  could  lay  her  bead 

Gladly  to  retit  among  ber  precious  dead. 


Be  tender  with  thy  mother ;  wordjs  unkindj 
Or  I  if  fit  neglect  from  thee,  will  give  a  pang 

To  that  foiid  boHonip  where  tbou  art  enabriued 
In  love  mmtterablp,  rnore  thait  p>ing 

Of  venOHied  serpent-*     Wound  not  hnr  strong  trttttf 

Am  thou  wotdd'iit  hope  for  peace  wlien  she  ia  duat ! 


O  mother  mine.  \  Gon  grant  I  ne'er  forget, 
Whatever  bo  my  grief,  or  what  my  joy, 

The  unmeasured,  uriexlinguiKhubttn  debt 

I  ^Vf^  thy  love  ;  but  find  my  sweet  employ, 

Ever  through  thy  remaining  dft)'i,  to  be 

To  thee  aa  faithful  as  tboo  wert  to  me* 


*  Bow  »b*rpar  th»fl  «  ••rp«ot't  teot]^  tti«, 
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Tax  HltTOmr  or  LoNO-TflLANO.  FHOM  its  DiaCOVRAI-  and  ^KTTLSAnKIT  TO  TUX  fuxsekt 
TTWE:  with  tmuiy  important  luid  iintere«tiuf  At  attorn;  includia^  NoticeM  of  DuroeroiK  ]iidi?jdua|t 
Aod  r.imili(!#,  etc^  Bt  Aswjamjm  V.  ThowPmn,,  Coiiii»ellor  al  LkW.  In  Iwo  tQluuiMi  pp.  1055. 
Seci)iiil  Editian. 

TiiKSE  volumes,  dedicated  though  thi?y  are  to  a  particular  history,  commend  thom- 
•elves  by  their  richaeas  to  the  jE^eueml  reiider.  Tho  author  is  a  patient,  Biiic^re^  un- 
requited antiquarian.  By  the  colktiou  of  materiaJa  which  hi«  painB-takinj^  has 
saved  out  of  old!  town  annaN,  we  arc  enabled  to  preserve  a  true  and  curious  picture 
of  Ihe  life  and  irutmiLersi  of  tho  Long-Istanidf^cB  two  hundred  years  ago,  emhraci tig  both 
the  Dutch  and  English  i^tUera  ;,  and  our  remotcueBs  in  pouit  of  feehag,  naore  than  of 
time,  we  venture  to  aasart,  la  enough  to  provoke  a  Bmile  at  such  primitive  modea. 
Tho  gaunt,  stark^  moody  Puritanism,  whoee  utiff-cut  garment  waa  forced  upon  the 
nipple  and  cultivnted  figure  of  Ihe  ug^e  at  home,  sat  here  hke  true  Natiu-e^  where  it« 
backwiu*d  teodeacyt  himiored  as  if  by  the  kick  of  Neceaaity  itself,  reached  Uie  very 
savagenes  of  the  year  one.  Here  all  was  in  character ;  the  howhtig  wiltlernessi  the 
far-stretching,  desolate  plains  ;  the  breakern  hurflting  upon  the  tea'-shore,  tike  a  per« 
potual  caDnonode  ;  and  as  the  stern  settler  in  bin  Sunday  clothes  stalked  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, piling  his  musket  after  him  through  the;  thick  briars,  he  encountered  onfy 
tbA  sullen  front  of  the  Indian,  or  some  of  the  lialf-xMoon  equadron,  the  gruntiug  and 
phlegmatic  Dutchman  of  the  Manhadoei*,  positive  of  his  prior  right.  Puritanism 
might  have  been  bom  here,  instead  of  being  walked  to  the  neighborhood  by  any 
'  May-Flower/  As  it  wua,  it  was  the  right  soil  wherein  to  plant  dragonVtceth,  and 
a  precious  crop  of  warriors  rose  up  to  battle  for  conacieuce,  anned  caji-d^pie  with 
their  own  prejadices.  Thrown  back  Into  the  midst  of  savage  nature,  and  of  savage 
men,  they  brought  with  them  an  appropriate  garment  of  e.xternal  manners  ;  and  that 
which  was  treason  agauist  taste,  when  it  threw  itself  into  violent  contrast  with  the 
fajitaitic  elegance  of  the  first  CifARLrs,  here  biacame  very  proper.  For  how  should 
men  be  of  a  winning  or  joyooa  ui^pect,  when  every  occasion  of  a  hard  repulsive  life 
scowled  dismally,  and  the  eye  wandered  over  pickets  and  palisades  on  a  landscape 
never  careand  as  yet  by  the  hand  of  cultiure  1  And  farther:  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  Woman,  whose  mitigating  beauty  knows  how  to  light  up  with  an  adorable  lostre 
the  wonst  scenes,  contracted  the  complexion  of  the  time,  and  Keligion  smiled  horribly 
a  ghastly  smde  i  Here  was  not  Ihe  place  for  the  rosrida  mella,  the  sweet  blandish- 
meuis  of  society,  where  the  earth  was  ferocious:  outer  modes  were  therefore  con- 
suisnt,  but  certain  principles  of  action  were  inconsistent.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we 
ttCO  naw  U^  aurange  annals.     Though  the  soil»  much  of  it  be  barren,  and  history 
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devotee  but  few  (yet  importani)  pag^^s  to  thiB  liey,  thes^  islanders  have  preserved 
Among  them  some  materials  wkich  will  not  he  deemed  uninteretfting^  as  iUuatmtiDg 
the  character  of  the  Puritntie.  Tender  conscience ,  as  will  be  »ee«,  (the  bugbear  of 
the  time,)  wasfotiiici  astiocmted  with  rough  hands  ;  and  as  drink  now-a-days,  so  meat 
then  *  madp  many  hrothers  to  offend/  For  conscience'  sake  ihey  fled  frojm  tyranny  ;  to 
worship  Gon  according  (o  conscience,  they  erected  an  asylum  j  lo!emtioti  and  the 
rights  of  conscience  they  were  prepared  to  mainLain,  though  lliey  had  to  buru  a  few 
Quakers  with  intokmbiy  hot  flames.  To  their  honor  be  it  said,  on  tlie  lirst  breathtng- 
spell  which  they  could  got  from  the  savages,  and  after  a  few  encloeurea  had  been 
erected  to  protect  them  from  the  more  imperative  wolves,  their  very  firet  care  was  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  a  minister,  and  to  build  a  meeting-house,  (without  a  bell,) 
where  they  might  coiiscientiously  worship  God.  This  is  the  ftrst  praiseworthy  memo- 
rial on  the  record  of  every  town  j  and  the  transmission  of  this,  pious  trust  to  succeed* 
vng  generattous  has  since  served  to  beautify  the  landscape  of  many  a  New- England 
Tillage.     Notices  like  the  following  are  of  frequent  occurence  ; 

'At  a  Jtnoral  townJ^'nif^ciiiiDi^  bcld  in  lfenip«te}id  the  seventti  dsy  of  Jjineumry  i»  the  yere  of  our 
LoBO  1677.  If.  was  aifreed  on  by  tJie  intijor  volo  itiul  thay  shitulil  bild  u  menlajf-bouse,  T*ii»  wmu 
couQrmcd  oi  a  tdwod'itiefilmsE  l»e[il  the  firht  duyorHapcrdll.  ami  Wr  SEjwjtKs&ml  John  Smith  (!)  *•• 
cbo'oti  10  so  lufrre  witli  JosepH  CARPKNTen  to  bilJ  «  melius ^houn/ 

^Auo.  14,1683.  —  Tovfu  voied  ihat  Jkbesuv  Woob  ahould  bave  ten  flillin^  a  ye*r  '  for  lookiag^ 
art«r  ye  c>|>etiipjc  und  thuuin^  «r  ye  wiurJow-shtUtoi's  bcJunj^in^  lo  yg  meoiinf  hous^  ftod  to  loc»k  care- 
fully after  y*  haur-gtAtM* 

'Sas.  39,  —  The  uswu  voted  Abkaham  Smith  thirty  fthillin^a  a  year  for  bemlinf  the  drwm  0» 
daf,  and  other  nietiur  day^^  lo  be  paid  m  tobacco  paywient,  or  wfaoal  at  tix-aad-ci^ht  penc«,  tad 
dinii  corn  at  four  >hMliinj?»  n  liy*hfil/ 

At  J JiDHictL.  Mareh  9.  IGOi, '  Mr.  JoasPH  ^mith  wbi  choaan  to  f o  with  NKHCitnAB  Swith  to  y«  mtkB 
itk  ordf^r  to  yn  procure  in  not  of  n  niiiibter;'  and  Elve'  year*  aftern^nrd  the  town  msolved  to  erect  a  new 
and  lari^er  hoii»c  (or  puLitic  relkgiouia  «rorahJpr  for  which  purpose  the  iiihalailaoie  ir«re  'divided  rnto 
five  "  Nqiindr&nii,'  to  procure  and  brinf  to  tha  spot  limber,  nlonc,  Irnie,  and  whatever  materiaJ^  vfra 
uted.*    The^fnlh^ttinjf  will  *hnw  how  (be  aiilHTy  wa^i  rai^ml :  *JMay  the  Mt  We  under  Rifhiwo 
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dwo  Ingoafo  Ek'h  OJid  Kvarv  of  us  to  five  theie  under  Eli^bteu  flucne&  to  Jbremv  tltrSAao  yv^ty, 
during  the  lime  we  line  under  oiiaijtry,  mud  lo  p^iy  it  Locoro  aDdCattol  at  Priae  aa  il  f  aaU  Curraot 
aznoDy  ua." 

We  have  read  with  interest  meuy  other  quaint  pn^tagea  from  the  old-town  records 
contained  in  these  volumes,  ill osC rati  ve  of  these  chore cteristicsi  aji  well  as  others  descrip- 
tive of  the  intolerant  and  intolerable  persecution  of  tho  Quakers^  (especially  of  thi 
who  ''  permitted  Quakers  to  quake  at  their  houses  in  Gravesend/)  and  of  Lady  Moo 
tha  HssTEn  SSTANiiom  of  her  timet  who  dcifended  hen»elf  agsiitst  the  attacks  of  h^ 
enemies  with  a  heroic  bravery  worthy  of  Joan  D'Arc.  Indeed^  we  have  gleaned  (i 
the  work  before  us  much  to  illustrate?  the  primitive  inaimers  of  the  Long-IsUndei 
which  until  a  comparatively  late  p<erio<i  remained  essentially  the  same.  Separal 
like  the  Britons,  from  the  whole  world,  they  sought  no  change.  For  instance,  the  li 
mititia*trainin^  in  Que  ens  county  alforded  a  parallel  to  what  occurred  in  KingHi 
county  in  1694,  when  '  a  icoTmin  of  the  town  of  Busbwick  was  indicted  at  the 
sions  *■  for  haisinf(  fjeat,  and  puUed  the  hair  of  Captain  Peter  Praa !  white  at  th 
htad  of  hi9  company  of  mtdicrs  !  on  parade  !  /*  Agiiculliire  waa  not  greatly  ad^ 
vanced,  nor  were  pasture -^rroundfi  more  cultivated  in  many  ptacesi  a  few  yean  a| 
than  in  the  days  when  ^  William  J acocks  and  EBWAanRAVrtoR  were  appointed  to 
cow-keeps  for  the  yoare  ;  the  people  to  be  ready^  at  the  sounding  of  the  horn  to 
out  their  cowsj  and  the  keeper  to  be  ready  to  take  charge  of  them*  sun  half  an  hour 
high,  and  to  bring  them  homo  half  an  hour  before  suiiflet,*  Education  waa  then 
limited  to  reading  tind  spelling  ;  sometimes  extra  gnilders  beiug  devoted  to  •  a  writef^ 
Scandal  went  about  seeking  for  food»  and  courtship  wan  acoofnpamed  with  as  di 
orderly  momia  oa  tha  unlawful  kiss  stated  to  have  been  stolen  from  the  sweet  li] 
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of  *  BfTTS  Scudder/  There  were  no  lump'ike -roada,  and  tlie  facilitiosof  tr%Tel  wer« 
very  limited.  The  KingB-county  men  knew  nothing  of  the  Qnecne-connly  men,  and 
both  were  ignorant  of  the  Suffolk-inen  ;  and  the  pall  of  ignorance  became  dcnaer  a£ 
th«  oircte  widened.  Forty  yeare  age  the  late  learned  and  venerabb  Doctor  Dwioht 
traversed  the  inland,  and  remarked  :  '  The  views,  ajfectious  B^d  punsuits  of  the  peoplo 
must  of  course  be  always  limited.  Almost  all  their  coiicerns  are  ubsululely  conlined 
to  the  house  or  to  the  neigh borhcKNl,  and  Ihe  neigliborhood  rarely  extendi  beyond  the 
cnDHnea  of  a  email  hamlet.*  In  order  to  bcceroe  aware  of  the  great  chmigee  which 
are  now  going  on,  and  will  soon  revolutionize  this  secluded  spot,  it  ii  neceeenry  to  look 
over  tlie  volumes  under  notice.  They  contain  a  mass  of  infommtion  on  topics  which 
we  can  now  scarcely  mention  \  memorlalH  of  the  revolution ;  biogruphical  sketches 
of  many  distinguished  men ;  a  catalogue  of  tiie  birds  of  Liong-Ialand,  furnished  by 
Jameb  E,  Dekay»  M.  D*,  etc.,  etc- 

The  accuracy  of  information  on  local  poiiits  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  There  iff 
no  doubt  the  author  would  go  fifty  miles  to  settle  a  date,  never  minding  duet,  weeds 
and  the  rank  grasses.  He  p08de«i!es  the  keenest  scent  for  a  fact,  tracking  it  and  re- 
tracking  it ;  pausing  momentarily  at  any  fence  or  obstruction  ;  throwing  up  his  head 
with  a  little  nncertaintyf  and  then  on.  By  threshing  about  the  sands  and  scrub^oaks, 
he  has  hunted  up  some  birds  of  pretty  good  feather,  and  drawn  up  many  a  noble 
tree  and  genealogy,  proving  this  one  to  be  the  son  of  a  distinguifihed  lord,  that  one  of 
ft  *  merry  cobbler.'  It  turns  out  that  thero  is  armor  enough  among  the  old  farm- 
hoBses  to  fumisb  a  herald's  office,  and  Smithtown  is  a  hot-bed  of  nobility.  Most  of 
the  facts  saved  are  valuable  *  others,  which  must  have  been  attained  by  dint  of  much 
labor,  will  not  be  appreciated  by  the  obtuse  public^  while  the  ignorant  might  apply  to 
them  that  very  appoflite  remark  made  by  the  President  of  th(^  Long -Inland  railSi 
who  when  threatened  with  law-suits  bv-^cause  he  htid  gone  sparking  through  the  pine 
timbers  and  kindled  a  rou«ing  fiamo,  said  with  a  happy  raillery*  that  *  the  company 
was  hke  a  south-side  crow,  very  hard  to  catch,  and  not  worth  any  thing  when  it  wb« 
caught/  So  much  for  the  annals  of  Long- Island,  which  no  one  hitherto  has  taken 
the  pnuns  to  explore  ;  reckoning  it  eomL^  sandy  Pylos,  some  barren  region,  where  only 
the  pines  grew*  those  excrescences  of  barrenness*  and  every  aspect  was  altogether 
savage.  But  the  invasion  of  modem  travel  is  at  last  there,  letting  in  the  noisy  world, 
and  from  *  Coneyn  Eylant*  to  Montauk  Point  waking  ep  the  pulses  of  a  new  life. 
Once,  the  low  markct*wagon  with  iti*  forlorn  horses  crawled  to  such  places  of  inauB- 
pieiona  title  as  Cow -Neck  or  Mosquito-Co  ?e.  The  very  names  of  things  have  been 
eluuifed  ;  '  Glen-Cove*  and  '  Ro«lyn*  now  allare  the  traveOer  wilh  their  euphonious 
■oimd.  We  have  seen  the  gigantic  engine  roll  over  the  solitudes  of  the  great  plains,  the 
white  imoke  rising  in  columnar  masses  like  the  many  pillars  of  the  Giants'  Causeway  ; 
the  brilliant  fragment  of  a  rainbow  upon  the  escaping  steanitund  athwart  the  path  a  deer 
springing*  like  a  swift  memory  of  the  past,  to  pkinge  into  the  waters  which  the  Indians 
loved  no  dearly t  and  which  was  almost  iheir  only  lake  —  Honcontama!  The  dis- 
covery has  been  made  tliat  the  island  possesses  many  a  delightful  Tempe,  many  a 
chosen  spot  of  unsurpassed  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  On  all  hands  are  beheld 
some  objects  worthy  of  ihe  judicious  traveller  ;  whether  he  rambles  on  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  or  looks  down  from  a  loftier  promontory  where  luxurious  mansions 
take  in  the  prospect  of  the  Long-Island  Sound,  or  have  been  bnilded,  hke  another 
BaiiBt  on  tlie  very  margin  of  its  delicious  wavos ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr. 
TnoMrsoN't  book  will  make  the  pubhc  still  better  acquainted  with  these  scenes. 
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Thk  Gkuck  or  thx  Gusbki.    By  G.  A.  Pzujioaub,  A.  SL,  Uts  Coniol  of  tbe  United  BUlei  t 

Tnii  iaCereating  work,  as  its  title  iodjcatCfi,  presents  to  lis  the  condition  of  modem] 
Greece,  aud  ia  dedicated  to  Ihosp  who  arc  iiitereji>tGd  (and  who  m  not  ?)  in  the  fate  ( 
thai  nation.     A  Greek  hy  births  but  an  American  by  adoptioa  and  education,  wo  I 
find  our  author*  oe  United  States'  Congiutt  on  his  way  to  Greece,  in  1B37.     He  le^l 
that  country^  in  hia  early  youth  ;  and  our  interest  In  his  work  is  greatly  heighteae4  I 
by  the  peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  himself  and  the  land  he  dt'scribes.    It  I 
brings  to  mind  tlie  j>sychological  triangle  of  Coleiuoge,  on  one  of  the  angles  of  which,  i 
be  placed  an  Ideal  representative  of  the  public*  on  one  other  angle  his  imagitiaiy  i 
self,  and  on  the  re  main  tug  one  temk  hiii  stand,  to  observe  how  he  uppared  before  the 
public,  aud  relatively*  the  public  to  him !    Our  author  reached  Athens  in  the  begin- 
ning of  183H,  and  soon  after  we  liiid  him  threading  hla  way  through  the  valleys,  the 
ruin-crowned  passes,  and  rocky  iskuds  of  his  native  land.     He  visited  all  ilie  tocali- 
ti«s  of  historic  renown,  and  tliose  cotiiiected  with  the  strange  events  of  the  Greek 
Revolution ;  and  of  all  these  he  has  given  clear  and  spirited  descriptioDs,  together 
with  the  reflections  unavoidably  awakened  by  the  nature  of  his  themes.     Tho  work^ 
opens  witli  a  atjmmary  review  of  tlje  existing  govern  me  ut  of  the  country ;   of  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Its  foruiation  ;  aud  of  the  system  of  diplomacy  pufsued., 
by  the  allied  powers,  from  all  of  which  tlie  author  ppejfcnta  this  concluaiou :  *  The 
history  of  the  last  fifty  years  has  recorded  many  wrongs ;  many  acts  of  oppr^astou 
anid  injustice  ;  hut  neither  the  history  of  the  present,  nor  the  annals  of  ancient 
modern  timesi  can  afford  us  a  more  terrible  example  of  national  vassalage  than  that  of  | 
Greece,  or  which  more  vividly  portrays  the  beauties  of  an  exotic  policy,  justly  charac- 
terixed  by  Ma^aulay  as  *  the  worst  species  of  slavery/    We  are  compelled/  he  says,,  I 
*  to  acltnowledge  that  no  fonn  of  government  can  give  a  guarantee  for  peace  and 
security  In  Greece,  so  long  as  her  people,  her  assemblies  auA  her  courts  are  dis* 
tracted  by  the  Machiaveliaii  intrigues  of  the  foreign  diplomatists.'     In  his  obsenra* 
tions  on  the  condition  of  the  |jeople  and  the  resources  of  the  country,  Mr.  FsaniCAiui 
has  frequent  cause  to  remark  upon  the  injurious  operation  o(  the  goverumeDt,  and 
in  no  respect  does  it  display  so  great  a  waut  of  wisdom  as  in  the  diepotttioa  of  J 
the  public  domain.     Some  of  the  most  fertile  districts  are  lying  waste,  and  losing  1 
their  populatioi),  from  the  exorbitant  rents  demanded  of  the  fieasants  who  cuttivatff  ^ 
them.     They  are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  national  treasury  twenty-five  per  ceuL  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  soil ;  and*  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  they  are  fEirther  subjccleii 
to  the  vexations  exatitiojis  of  the  tithe-gatherers,  who  are  the  worst  scourges  of  the 
land-     A  goveniinent  deeply   in  debt  lias  yet  rukm  so  stupid  as  not  to  know  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  necessary  to  that  of  tlie  nation  ;  or  who  prefer  to  keep 
them  in  poverty,  in  order  to  make  them  tlie  better  slaves.     Notwittistanding  all  that 
is  said,  however,  in  disparagement  of  the  government,  our  author  speaks  favomhly  of 
the  King,  whose  character  and  position  he  has  well  considered.     Indeed,  throughout 
the  work  the  writer  bas  manifested  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  Greeks,  and  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  operations  of  the  govem-*  | 
ment,  for  good  and  evil,  upon  them.     And  although  he  finda  much  in  the  iystem  of 
politics  through  which  their  native  energies  are  thwarted  that  tends  to  retard  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  does  not  despair  of  their  ultimate 
triumph  over  all  oppression,  and  every  dieoouragement,  sxid  the  linal  achievement  of 


a  new  tmd  glorious  destiny.  Hia  liopes  of  tUifl  conflommatJOni  are  founded  upqp.  their 
deep  nationality  of  feeling ;  their  iii«tJtiUbiiB  of  reli^on  and  education  ;  the  niccea 
of  their  revolotiorij  and  their  '  late  and  splendid  triumph  m  behalf  of  conBtitationat 
liberty/  We  niuM  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  itself  for  the  biogTapbical  8k«^tcb^^fl 
of  DuGAB,  CoLcoTROM  and  Maiico  Bozzarib,  which  are  admirably  written,  and 
replete  with  interest.  In  finoj  to  the  antiquary,  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  student  of 
nature,  of  art  and  of  political  economy  —  to  all  readers,  in  ehort  —  we  cordiaUy  com- 
mend the  volumes  whose  merits  we  have  so  imperfectly  indicated. 


Tre  AjiTiari  op  AateaiCA :  a  SeAtea  nr  Biookavuical  Sestchbi  or  AsnciitcATv  AsTraTS ;  with 
FortraiU  imd  Dnaigns  on  utoel.    Uy  C.  Cowabds  Lksteii.    Now-Vorh  :  BAitfin  ahv  Sc«iaNSB. 

The  immediate  object  of  this  seriee  of  bio^aphical  sketches^  the  writtT  infonns  us 
in  his  preface,  in  to  make  our  artists  and  their  works  bf*tter  known  at  home.  '  I  have 
\ong  believed,*  he  says,  *  that  the  insensibility  of  the  nation  to  the  claims  of  art  and 
artbts  was  more  owing  to  a  lack  of  information  on  these  Bubjects,  than  to  any,  per- 
haps all  other  causes ;  and  I  have  lon^r  desired  to  see  this  want  supplied  with  some 
work,  nniting  beauty  of  execution  and  chpapness  of  price  with  authenticity  of  facts^ 
to  secure  for  it  general  circulation.  Artists  thfimselvea  will  not  do  it,  although  w»U 
qualified  for  the  task  ;  perhaps  they  could  not  do  it  without  suffering,  however  nnjustly, 
unkind  imputations.  No  one  else  seems  inclined  to  make  an  attempt,  and  I  have  re* 
Bolved  to  try  it  myself-  Confining  myself  strictly  to  the  object  of  the  work^  already 
elated,  I  eliall  endeavor  only  to  make  our  artists  and  their  works  better  known  to  tbeii 
own  countrjTnen.  No  alarm  need  be  felt  by  them  ;  for  1  shall  not  consider  it  my  busi- 
neas  to  deal  with  l!ivin|i;  men  without  their  conerut,  however  current  the  old  adage  may 
be,  that  public  men  are  public  property,  I  do  not  proporo  to  compare  one  artist  with 
another,  nor  to  praise  any  body.  All  an  artist  or  an  author  needs,  is  to  be  known  through 
his  works.  If  these  convey  his  euloj^',,  let  him  have  no  solicitudo  a}»oiit  his  fame.* 
Mr.  Lester  opens  his  series  with  a  biographical  notice  of  Wasuin'oton  Allston,  ac- 
companied by  a  fine  portrait  of  his  illustrious  stibject.  The  following  admirable  lines 
by  Mr.  Cales  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale,  after  the  manner  of  Swain's  *  Funeral  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott/  have  an  appropriate  place  of  honor  in  the  present  sketch  : 

WASHINGTON     A  L  L  S  T  O  Sf  . 

Curator  of  ihn  B**  mllful,  wbicli  Uvpji  tlirou^li  diitaat  yearsr 

M<ptliou|i;ht  I  »uw  a  funeral  bund  ftiltiiivmir  Uiee  to  toan; 

'T  wu*  tioi  llie  irriaiJ  of  iuorHl»<  but  u  blniiii/n  elbereat  train, 

For  •tJira  shone  bri^hlfy  ibrouf  h  ih«m,  wluir  sweopiuf  o'er  the  plain. 

The  ly^ati  Man  of  Eli^ha  pjwf'd  lad  \y  iu  my  dream, 
Aiid  the  Aupel  ofSL  Pktes,  ihone  likn  ilw  marjiing;'^  bftsm; 
WUh  Cli/am  frotn  the  DoHart,  and  LfniEi,  Irum  the  ^tin^ 
MtiuraUig  hi  teitrlcAS  tiiluueo  the  great  departed  one. 


RoSAtiTK'S  radinnt  form  H'afl  there,  htsr  tfuses  flfttnrin;  witd  ; 
Moji't  flonoufi  M«dennA,  a  Mothr^r  and  her  Child  ; 
8aut.  and  the  Witch  of  Rndor ;  imd  rb*n  a  Bloody  Hand 
Floated  baJbre  S|*ai.atko,  uj  he  folltfWf»d  In  the  band. 


MqhaLoj,  fn%mg  wildly,  movnd  with  an  air  of  pride ; 
Gil  Blab,  with  fk\r  Lucsetia,  went  wer^ping  by  hU  tide ; 
Catuikin*  and  PcrsTrcHto,  aud  «we«t  Ank  Pack  wct9  theret 
And  Uten,  tho  noble  and  the  brave,  aod  womea  pure  and  fair. 
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Thci  Anj^eli  pnsKedt  with  IaCob,  nrrnypd  in  Glory'tdicflt 
•  TtinirahiaiDj;:  wiajja  half  folded,  ainl  quivering  f^af  tlleililti; 

The  pronhet  Jebsmiah  u  he  »io<kl  tiiUlime  of  old* 
Aod  l\\r.  IhsatrucUoo  uf  J^riaiUeai  to  KfeU  Bjliiuch  told. 

Fair  Rcbccca  froia  tHie  well,  whoM  temrs  were  etreftmin;  fui. 
With  the  inip«Hii.1  Mi&iam.  who  glided  slowly  puet  5 
And  darkly  strode  BEL,filAZZAji^  for  ron?  Iiin  Feast  wai  donr, 
With  terror  on  hU  curliag^  lip  BUkd  fear  U|io»  bii  tong^ue  ! 

They  fi^atliercJ  round  the  yawnipg  grave,  nfrotipef  Bh«dow»  wWd, 
And  poured  their  tears  of  ioceruie  o'er  Cbliiinbia*»  gifted  cbild  \ 
The  nif  lit  wind  hl*ivr  a  »u1«n]4i  dir^e,  m\A  bright  Blurt  twiakied  dim  — 
'lie  retted  ftoisi  lii>  latrafs^  aud  his  works  iliq  folJuw  hltn.' 

We  can  scarcely  praiiie  too  highly  the  care  of  the  new  and  enterprising  publtsh^ 
en  in  the  matter  of  typo|rraphy  and  paper.    Both  are  excellent 
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W£  wore  about  to  indite  a  Bhort  review  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  corrcspondenl't  ! 
verj'  beautiful  voliwie,  when  the  following  notice  of  Ihe  same  work,  from  the  capa- 
ble pen  of  Mr.  C.  F-  Hoffman,  in  *  Excehiort  (a  rao»t  gentlemanly  journal ♦  *  to© 
early  loat/)  met  our  eye,  and  we  at  once  decided  that  we  could  do  nolbing  half  1 
felicitous  aa  to  nay  '  ditto  to  Mr  BitRKK/  and  make  the  notice  *  ours  by  adoption  :* 
*  Mr.  Strekt  is  the  TENiEas  of  American  poets.  Perfect  in  his  itmited  and  peculiar  I 
range  of  art,  aa  ia  Loxufbllow  in  hie  more  extended  and  higher  spherCi  Street  10 
the  very  daguerreotype  of  ejttemai  nature.  And  yet  hia  portmits  are  not  mere  me- 
chanical copiea  of  her  features,  so  much  feeling  as  well  as  truth  in  there  in  hia  micro* 
»copic  delinoiitionA.  He  has  not  indeed  the  fervid  minatrel  power  of  WiiiTTfea ;  thtt  1 
lijgh  meditative  philosophy  of  BavANT  ;  the  fine  lyric  ini*piration  of  Halleck  ;  the 
beaytiful  and  luminous  sentiment  of  Lo.vGP£iXow ;  nor  is  there  tlie  vivid  creatU'9 
power,  the  sparkling  fancy  and  imp&itRioned  grace,  which  divided  among  some  of  our  { 
female  poets,  la  as  yet  blended  upon  the  pag^e  of  u either  sexj  in  our  still  numng  litera- 
ture. Yet  that  characteriatic  still  remains  to  him,  without  which  all  the«e  others  nx9 
DM  nothing :  auc^which,  potwesufd  to  the  full  degree  in  which  it  fills  the  soul  of  STaEET# 
makes  him  a  true  poet ;  nanifly./eelin^ — an  intenae  feeling  and  appreciation  of  hi« 
subject  J  a  devotion  like  that  of  a  lover  to  his  mistress  ;  a  love  for  nature  unajfected«  ( 
enthusiastic,  unceasing ;  a  love  vigilant  as  a  mother's  for  her  offspring  ;  reverential  1 
tliat  of  a  child  for  its  parent.  He  watches  her  every  look  and  feature,  with  no  end 
«iV6  the  tender  delight  of  Ihiia  watching  ;  he  worships  her  everj'  expression,  with  no 
motive  save  the  gratification  of  his  fcill  feeling  of  homage.  And  if  the  ij»fnes  of  so- 
cial life  chance  at  times  to  blend  with  tlie  accidents  of  his  theme,  the  flow  of  inspiratioQ 
from  such  etourees  is  wholly  subordinate  to  tho  natural  tides  of  liis  song.  With  the 
pedantic  or  superficial  reader,  Strekt  might  still  be  letlt  as  the  maker  of  mere  de- 
scriptive verses,  which  had  no  merit  save  a  kind  of  Chinese  fideUty  to  purely  physi- 
cal  realities ;  but  he  who,  imfmlled  by  ihe  true  love  of  Nature,  shall  look  more  curi* 
ously  into  his  song,  wili  find  Street's  poetry,  like  the  face  of  the  divinity  her- 
self* fiill  of  suggestiveness.  As  an  instance  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  wo  have 
before  us  an  illustrated  Inrndon  puhUcalion,  in  which  one  of  his  poems  (regarded  by 
matte r-of-fact  people  here  as  choracieristically  matter-of-fact,)  has  suggeated  to  A 
spirited  artist  two  of  the  moat  vtriklng  sketch  en  that  the  aeoson  baa  produced* 
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TmTHSATlJCAl.  AFPlVNTICEflHTP  AND  AWECIVOTf CJll>  RCCOIXKCTtOfTt  OV  SoL*  SMim.  Coined  Ult, 

AUaroey-ttt-Ltiw,  etc.,  etc  ;  iwilb  Sketches  of  Adveuiturea  in  after  y««rs.    la  ooo  rolunio.    PbiU- 
dtlpbU:  CAJtxY  A^TD  Haat.    New-York:  Bobgeiss  and  8TKri«0KA. 

BucKTHORNE,  the  poor-devil  actor  and  author,  under  the  facile  hand  of  Washing- 
ton iRvrNfj,  became  a  very  renowned  personage  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  *  Old  Sot, 
Smith,'  (so-called,  we  suppofic,  because  he  is  slill  a  young  man^)  in  ^  atleinpting  h'10 
own  life/  will  make  hia  *  travcfa  bistory'  equally  famous.  But  compajjson  apan, 
we  have  here  a  verj-  pleasant  book ;  full  of  amusing  and  evidcjilly  truthful  gossip, 
comprising  adventure  and  incident  auilicitfut  to  supply  aay  six  voluuiea  of  those 
wopdy  native  *  iiovelista'  (novelists  by  courtesy,)  who  cover  large  sUccfi  of  bread  with 
uncommonly  small  pieces  of  butter*  Wc  hardly  remember  to  have  seen  the  hap- 
hazard existence  of  a  Ntrolling  player  so  graphically  depicted  as  in  thia  little  work. 
Here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  ;  now  with  a  welt-filled  pursf,  the  rt'sidt  of  acci- 
dent  or  unforeseen  good-luck  5  anou» despairing  of  a  shilling,  and  with  no  hope  of  even 
corapassing  that  current  coin  ;  to-day  harried  by  the  officers  of  the  law  ;  to-morrow 
free  afl  air,  and  happy  as  a  tinker,  By-the-by,  the  deticnplions  of  the  manner  in 
which  that  necessary*  evil,  a  sheriff,  was  occasionally  '  done'  by  our  actor-author  in 
his  dark  days^,  are  among  the  pleasanteat  reading  in  the  book..  Ob{»erva  bow  ho 
'sold*  a  functioaary  in  this  kind  one  Saturday  evening,  at  Wellsburghi  Virginia  : 

*PAVi?fO  waa  out  of  ibo  question.  I  ccmldi  »ot  I'biok  of  going  t«  priftau.  OutwUtitig  iho  sheriff 
wn«  my  <»uly  chance.  It  ifru  Saturday  ui?bL  1  dirHctedi  the  door-keeper  to  iavUe  Mr.  SherifT  to 
t«k«  a  seal  uinouir  ih«  nii6mr*,  nud  1  u  outil  atienU  lo  him  iu«*j»oii  a^  our  perruriniuicr  ahould  coiJciiid«» 
Tbii  wa!s  »^li«fiiclory  to  the  ofllcrer.  tie  sealed  himself  Add  ecijoyed  ihe  entertaiiiiiiiient  very  uiuch. 
By  introducing  n  (>i'w  ^iidiUmml  ^nngv.^  I  contrived  ihnt  the  curtmii  ihoutM  not  faM  uiilLI  after  iwelre 
o'cluck.  Tbo  grooti-nGiLured  blicri0'  woa  ttiitu  iurited  behind  ih^  sceno^,  and  hai  proceeded  lo  ciecult 
writ,  dpolnifizinf  for  the  nccofiity  which  compehed  hioi  to  perfniTm  the  di^a^n'eatde  duty.  '  Ny 
rSir.'  «»jd  I,  letnurely  proeeodiu^  wah  my  nuilre»»tHg  «ri-ftnjr«iu«utJt,  'don'l  ajKilogiitfl ;  t]|««« 
I  mutt  bii  done  ;  but  why  did  you  not  serve  your  writ  ioma  iinuuli!'ii  agot  You  are  now  too 
'  Too  laie  1  How  t>.9  V  •  Why,  my  dear  Sir,  it  it  Svattuf.  and  I  make  u  a  ruk  never  la  tram- 
act  bu<iiiC84,  pnrticulurly  Ihip  bu?ai.e»*,  oa  the  Sdhbttth/  Tiic  «»tie rid*  here  coiijiuked  hii  watch,  and 
fouod  he  bad  boeu  uvorrrached.  'Sure  enousfh,  it  u  pKsl  ttvelve,  1  <to  believo,  and  I  do  u't  thttik  I 
CHO  ttjtftch  you.  VVell, curse  mir*  if  I  cnn  bo  oo^ry  with  you,  Mr.  Davby.  Comu,  all  bajidnt  ojid  laka 
a  driok/    Ou  Momdny  uutfning  we  wero  in  Ohio,  where  Old  Vir^noia  could  uol  reach  ui,' 

On  another  occasiout  our  hero,  being  dogged  even  to  the  (*lage,  made  hin  escape 
by  fatling  through  a  *  Tumpyre-ti^p'  in  the  board^t  while  a  theatricat  accomplice  put 

[  the  officers  upon  a  falser  sceuL  But  reduced  though  bo  often  was,  atid  ^metime« 
mlmost  beyond  the  pale  of  hope,  the  star  of  *  Old  Sou'  waa  in  the  end  always  in  th© 
iscendant.  It  was  otherwise  w^iUi  many  of  his  Thespian  associates  ;  some  of  w^homi 
ftfter  a  life  of  trial  and  vicissitude,  tnet  with  an  untimely  df?ath.  One  waa  eaten  up 
"by  wolves  while  cajiipingout  at  night  iti  one  of  the  evergladea  of  Florida  ;  leaving  no 
ireatjge  behind  save  a  few  tickets  of  admission  and  *  some  wigs  and  stage  properties, 
torn  into  amnll  pieces.*     Wliile  at  Ciocinnati,  in  1622,  receiving  apphcationa  aa  man- 

I  agcr  for  engagements  with  him,  Forrest,  *  who  was  then  performing  in  the  amall 
towns  of  Ohio,  with  no  succeas,'  applied  to  him  for  a  Hilualion  in  his  company^  which, 

1  Ibr  reasons  not  connected  with  the  profesHloiml  merits  of  our  diRtingtmlied  imgedian, 
I  declmed.  An  amusing  incident  aroae  out  of  this  ;  for,  in  a  pet  with  our  author, 
FoaBEsr  repaired  to  a  neighboring  circ««,  and  hired  himself  to  the  proprietors  'as  a 
rider  and  tumbUr  for  a  year!*     Mr.  Smith  called  upon  him  and  found  him  sur- 

:  toanded  by  riiiera,  tumblers  and  grooms  ^  and  on  remonstrating  with  liim,  Forreot 

\  convinced  him  of  his  ability  to  suslain  his  now  rC>le,  *  by  turning  a  couple  of  flip-flapi 
<m  the  spot !'     But  we  are  at  the  end  of  our  rope  ;  having  only  room  to  add,  that  Mr» 

'  finmi'i  work  is  profuwly  and  admirably  illustrated  by  Darlkt.    Succew  ta  it  1 
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A  ?iBiT  TO  THK  Grave  of  GnAYt  ih  hia  *  Coctntrt  Cuuuch-Yajid.' — We  have 
been  sitting  to-night  for  a  full  hour,  by  ihc'  mantlo-clock  of  our  goodly  sanctiun,  lis- 
teniug  to  the  February  bdow -storm  raging  and  howling  without,  and  doing  '  nothing 
eke/  Bave  to  gaze  upon  so  simple  a  thing  ua  an  English  daisy,  prewed  between  tho 
leaves  of  a  manuscript  memorandum -journal ^  kept  by  an  old  and  congenial  friend* 
lately  returned  from  a  fruitful  rather  than  '  the  usuar  European  tour*  We  B^d  we 
had  been  doing  *  nothing  else  ;*  but  we  nhoutd  correct  the  expression  and  the  inipres* 
«ion^  We  have  tMsen  repeating,  verse  by  verse  of  matcbleaa  melody,  GRAy*s  *  Elegy 
in  a  Country  Church-Yard,'  looking  fttedfaiftly  the  while  upon  a  daisy,  plucked  in  the 
leafy  mouth  of  June  last  from  the  very  *  lap  of  earth'  on  which  the  world^renowned 
poet  laid  down  his  honored  head  in  its  la«t  repoee.  Sacred  ever  tons  will  be  the  tittle 
•  eye  of  day,*  or  '  day* a* e if e,"  kindly  given  to  us  by  our  friend ;  and  pleasant,  to  thf 
feaderna  to  ouraelvea,  wiO  be  the  admirable  record  of  tlie  occasion  which  transferred  it 
to  the  joumat  before  us  : 

*  A  BMAHT  drive  of  half  an  hour  on  the  Great  Western  Bailway  brought  os  to 
Slougbf  the  station-house  of  Eton  and  Windsor,  distant  twent}'  miles  fhim  Loadao* 
and  about  two  from  Windsor  Castle,  the  inrteXs  and  walls  of  which  are  distinctly  via- 
ble on  the  left  *  The  crowd*  hurry  to  the  caiitle,  to  *  gaze  and  wonder  as  they  gaie' 
upon  this  gorgflOQS  pile,  surrounded  and  filled  as  it  is  with  atl  that  is  picturesque  in  na- 
ture and  beautiful  in  art  —  the  magnificent  summer  retreat  of  the  Queen  and  Royal 
Family.  We  did  not  follow  the  crowd  ;  but  turning  to  the  left.  Bought  out  a  *  neglected 
Bpotj'  and  one  more  congeninl  to  our  taste  and  feelings^  consecrated  to  genius  and  unnior- 
tahty  —  the  '  Country  Chiu-ch- Yard'  of  GftAy,  where  he  compoeed  his  *  Elegy/  and 
where  repose  his  ashes.  It  was  an  *  incense-brcatJung  morn/  and  we  pursued  our 
way,  for  a  mile  or  more,  through  green  lanes  decked  with  daisies,  and  hawthorn -hedges 
scattering  abroad  their  ambrosial  sweets,  (would  that  they  were  perennial  and  that 
we  could  walk  and  breathe  amoug  them  for  ever!)  when  a  sudden  turn  in  tlie  road 
brought  us  in  ftdl  view  of  the  modest  little  church  of  Stoke-Pogis,  with  its  neatly -ta- 
pering spire.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  most  travellers  thai  their  imuginatton  invests 
.  pcenes  and  men  with  chamcteristies  and  attributes  that  on  intimate  acquaintance  they 
Ffre  found  not  to  possess.  8uch  however  was  not  the  cuse  on  the  present  occanou. 
j  My  imagination  could  not  have  drawn  a  picluie  more  like  to  truth  than  this ;  so  re- 
Mired,  so  shut  out  from  the  busy  world  around  me,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  were  capable  Qf 
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writing  an  •  Elegy'  there  niyBcff  f  We  entered  through  a  ^te  that  swuti^  ilowly  upon 
its  hingoB.  Gray  hud  com<*  and  gone  tlirongh  that  samo  ^te :  we  walked  along-  the 
narrow  p«bb1ed  path  leading  to  the  portal ;  Gray  had  often  trod  the  same  path  ;  we  fan- 
cied wo  eould  almost  see  the  impress  of  hifi  footsteps*  We  passed  the  portal ;  how  many 
times  had  he  passed  through  the  same  portal  E  — how  many  happy  tiltle  urchina  and 
landing  girls  had  he  chocked  under  the  chin,  and  bade  them  a*  Good  Morning* or  a 

*  God  bleaa  you  !*  We  entered  the  church,  antique  and  cunous  in  ita  fittings  and  fumish- 
ings,  and  carefully  pre«er\'cd  in  ita  original  aimplicity.  *  That,'  said  the  old  lady,  whom 
we  found  husOy  engaged  in  dusting,  *  wan  the  pew  where  he  uaed  to  ait,'  *  She  knowa 
our  bitmnesfi/  tbotight  !» *  without  our  telling  it,    Doea  ahe  aeo  it  in  owr  faoca  T     I  saw 

*  the  Mhilling^  plain  enough  in  her'a*  Alas !  that  the  '  Elegy'  ahould  also  be  turned 
to  pence  !  *  To  what  baae  uaes  may  we  come  at  last  I'  But  ahe  waa  n't  the  worst  of 
the  tribe*  *  And  here  he  uaed  to  ait !'  Whether  from  being  tired,  or  from  aome  feel- 
ing of  aympathy^  I  could  not  choose  but  ait  me  down  just  where  '  he  used  to  mV 

*  Weill  my  good  woman,  show  me  where  he  ts  buriodJ  *■  I  will,  Sir  ;  but  there  is  the 
atone/  I  looked  up,  and  saw  a  fimall  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall,  wtth  an  inscription 
certifying,  that  in  the  adjoining  yard  were  de|>o$tted  the  remains  of  Tuomas  Gray> 
author  of  the  *  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church 'Yard*  The  old  body  had  told  mo  all 
ahe  knew,  and  I  had  no  desire  farther  to  *  molest  her  ancient  sohtary  reign/  She 
had  told  her  brief  story,  *  ail  ahe  had/  and  obtained  *  the  shilling/ 

'We  saimtered  Into  the  yard.     The  rooks  tenanted  the  'rugged  elms/  and  the 

*  yew-trees'  «hade'  was  as  grateful  to  ub  as  had  been  tlie  shade  of  the  same  trees  to 
GftAT^    There  they  stood,  in  their  phmevat  strength  and  beauty ;  and  there  too 

'  Heaves  the  ttirf  In  many  a  moultlerliii;  bwp ; 
Each  m  hit  Darroir  coll  for  avnr  laid. 
The  rude  rorefAttir<r«  of  ttau  bamlei  ileep.' 

'  Immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  church ,  and  beside  hts  mother,  over  whnee  grave 
the  tender  poet  had  erected  a  fitting  monrnnent^  lie  the  remains  of  the  ill uatriou^  dead. 
A  stone  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  churchy  with  an  appropriate  and  short  inscription, 
only  marks  the  spot.  I  plucked  aome  daisies  from  his  grave,  and  lingering  around, 
buflied  myaelf  in  deciphering  the  inscriptions  on  the  tomb-stones ;  and  although  many 
were  overgrown  with  moss,  and  illegible  through  age,  yet  there  were  some  that  bore 
date  previous  to  the  composition  of  the  *  Eleg),'  and  were  within  the  compaoB  of  Ga^r's 
eye  when  ho  wrote  it.  The  surroimding  country,  in  pictureaqiicness  and  beauty,  is 
joflt  Buch  ae  would  inspire  the  sentiments  of  the  '  Eleg)'/  *  The  place'  (we  were 
told  by  a  man  cutting  grass  in  the  yard)  '  is  not  much  visited  ;*  so  that  it  is  indeed  *  a 
neglected  spot'  in  which  reposes  the  dust  of  the  immortal  author.  A  neighboring  park, 
witliin  a  stone^s  throw  of  the  church,  contains  a  lofty  cenotaph  erected  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  grounds,  commemorative  of  the  poet,  and  on  either  side  are  appropriate 
veraes  from  the  *  Elegy.'  Floweis  adorn  its  base  ;  and  hastily  plucking  a  few,  and 
casting  a  *  longing  lingering  look  behind/  we  bade  adieu  to  the  village  church  of  Stoke - 
Pogia/ 

We  are  glad  to  be  enabled  to  promise  our  readers  the  gratification  of  penising 
hereafter  other  passages  from  the  same  *  blotter- journal/  ns  our  friend  designates  it, 
whence  we  have  derived  the  foregoing  interesting  'single-entry/  We  have  had  oc* 
eaaion  to  see,  in  glancing  hastily  over  its  leaves,  that  many  scenes  and  incidents  which 
your  common-place  traveller  would  have  passed  as  un -note worthy »  are  recorded  in 
the  true  spirit  of  one  who  travels  *■  to  observe,*  and  who  knows  *  hoV  to. 
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» CHALDKAff  Chrowiclkb  OF  Gotkam/— Tlio  oysler-cellftx  of  Ambrose  \n  *  Auld 
Reekie*  was  mmde  fiimoUB  hj  the  *  Noctes*  of  C(Iiij»topli£&  NoRTHt  In  Blackwood^b 
Magazine  ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  a  tithe  of  the  literary  commontiiries,  the  felicU 
tous  sayingB,  the  BcientiBc  dibcuflsiona  and  the  poetical  Oig^htn  \  the  racy  aiieodote«, 
aprightly  burlecquea  aud  trenchant  Haiiresi  which  are  heard  m  the  course  of  a  month 
at  our  Ambrobe's^  would  compose  a  fund  of  entertainment  that  would  be  ♦  hard  to 
beat^  Som<!^  wag^,  with  whom '  upon  a  timc^*  vre  must  have  forgathered  at  *  th«  cayefD 
of  the  man  wh(»Be  name  is  aa  the  Wind  ttiat  bloweth  where  tt  lifiteth,  and  ai  the  dust  of 
the  earth,'  ha^  «ent  us  the  aiibjoined  *  Chnldean  Chronicle  of  Gotham*  which  hita  off, 
in  a  Btylo  closely  resembling  the  Chaldean  manuscripts  of  the  earlier  Blackwood, 
ftome  of  the  personal  characteristics  of  certain  eminent  le^l  functionaries  and  olhera 
amoQ^  us»  who  somoUmes  imutch  a  hasty  repoat  at  "the  place  aforeaaid.'  Listen  to 
the  words  which  are  written: 


AND  there  dwell  m  iba  ctcj  of  Gatbam  b  man 
wbf>!«  liabitution  nriu  in  a  cavern^  in  willed 
were  many  itianFbnit  aiifd  whoso  namo  wju  lilte 
iiDlo  the  iioroi*  of  hett%'«u, 

'i  For  thn  UDmc  of  ihk  man  was  as  ttie  Wind 
ttiatbtowrth  where  k  lu^tcthp  %ud  ju  tbe  duatttf 
tlio  uarlb, 

3  i;  And  hf!  ilcntt  in  the  good  tUing»  of  Lbi«Ufe  i 

4  Andetrong  drink. 

5  Auil  in  tito  cnvorn  of  thia  aiKn  wu  an  uppisr 
chaiobcr,  in  which  much  pcoplaitkl  eoni^mfote^ 

(i  Antl  ih^y  dlil  eHt^  drink,  audi  were  merr}' ;  for 
th«v  did  i]»t  kntjw  tiui  tlml  oo  the  morrow  tlicy 
mlffht  die. 

f  AdiI  the  chief  ofthefun  men  Batinhlgh placcJi^ 
yetnevorihelt9»B  he  cnat  »(f  bU  robev,  tad  became 
ta  one  of  the  people;  yea,  and  ho  waa  oomeljr  lo 
look  upon. 

B  And  tbi*  i«!tn  waa  fjiir  of  ipeecU,  and  in  hia 
tonzua  was  the  taw  nf  kindoeiJi. 

fl  And  thp  widow*  anci  ibe  virg-ini,  yea,  even 
the  married  wooico  of  ibe  tity  of  Gothitm,  wof- 
obiitpcd  him: 

10  And  worvbi^ped  he  them. 

11  And  a(\ar  him  Ibere  cnmc  lo  the  manrilon  of 
the  muii  whose  namu  wa«  lilie  unto  the  nlorinji  of 
Jwavoiu  a  citizen  nf  &hort  fttuturc,  nnd  wbofte 

untf-'oance  was  Jiko  iwt©  the  chrnrubim  ami  lino 
hrnphiin,  whose  hoaib  are  engrafted  oti  the  toiiib« 
itoijesof  thf-  nncienu. 

12  But  he  preached  unto  the  niuttitiidle  in  nn 
unknown  toc'^ue  : 

13  Bcrnuga  tlicy  did  not  nnderistaad  Iha  wiadom 
of  the  words  w inch  he  uitered 

14  Howbflit,  when  iia  a^ked  of  them  concern* 
ing  their  uud«>r«tandicigr  of  the  w<in!«  whirli  fio 
|)r(>aebAd»  ibey  aiiflw«:red  and  auid  unio  hirn^ 
*  Yea,  verily,  wt*  do  understand  the  wi«doni  of  thy 
word.«  i"* 

15  But  th«iy  li«d  m  their  throati. 

lf>  Neivi^rth4?le«i  ibis  mnn  wai  uprijdtt  la  tbe 
face  of  ibe  Loud*  and  hn  r«rEi«nibor^  the  nridsw 
and  th«  fuiherless,  nnd  forgat  tb€im  not. 

CHAP.  TL 

AND  one  of  the  peijpio  which  did  congregate 
in  thm  caTorn  of  th^  man  whnAo  nnme  was 
like  unto  the  tlormt  of  liKBLVfn,  liwelt  afar  oJT, 
even  bpyond  Ibe  river  of  Jorilon. 

2  And  there  wm  a  wall  about  his  dwelling* 
and  b«i  woi^  a  coat  of  many  colora. 

3  NeteribelOT«  Ibis  tnan  dispeased  biM  eub^ 
■tancA  with  a  free  baad  and  a  bouptiful  to  sU  who 

I  III*  fmlM  T 


1  And  the  Lokd  prospered  him,  for  he  loved 
his  feUow  meo. 

5  Rut  be  wran^ted  wiib  (be  man  whoae  face 
was  like  unto  tbo  chru-ubim  on  the  tomb-»f<NUW  of 
the  ancieuts. 

6  And  afVer  they  hod  di^ptited  for  a  la«f  spae*^ 
the  one  said^  *  1  havci  conquered/ 

1 II  But  the  other  an«wered  and  caid,  ^Lof  I 
have  conquered  thee,  ibis  day/ 

8  NRvertheleiu  they  remained  tteatdfast  in  tlieir 
friendship,  and  they  did  eat  and  drtak  lof  ethjer,  aa 
before, 

0  And  the  words  which  they  tittered 
for  noufht. 

in  And  yet  another  man  came  into  the 
cbanibur,  who  was  well-fjivo^red. 

U  And  all  the  mm  of  Omham,  yea,  and  Li 
wise  Ibe  wontou  thereof  turn<^d  their  hearts 
ward  him;  for  he  aleo  was  fair  lo  look  up^oti. 

12  Aiad  this  man  delivered  unio  the  people' 
time  lo  time,  oven  once  every  full  moon^  a  ] 
of  surpasainf  wisdom. 

til  Fnr  lo  it  WAN  eofrrRTcn  the  wisdom  of 
wise  in  all  the  re^on  round  about. 

II  And  the  name  of  tbi<4  book  was  Uke  uiilo 
Great  Enemy X  nnd  the  color  of  the 
ther«of  was  aa  the  Urmament  of  heaven. 

15  And  the  young  men  and  maideos  of  Ooth^ 
yeemml  far  the  book,  for  great  waa  their  mdmk 
Una  thereof 

CHAP.  IIL 

AND  it  came  to  pass  that  white  titeae 
innkiu?  merry  in  an  upper  chamber,  there 
eam<^  vn  ftmad  like  unto  an  horseman  bormii^  upofl 
his  horse. 

2  And  there  appeared  in  their  midst  a  *crfbi«,ol' 
a  eountenoneo  tike  unto  the  !<un  in  the  brichtoese 
nf  bii*  riffiuf ,  and  f»f  much  lettniititf  iu  the  tsw, 

3  And  w\\mi  he  looked  around,  and  saw  the 
Ifxive-i,  Bind  the  iftbeft^  and  the  fowli  of  the  sir 
spread  befiire  him,  and  lihowise  tbo  hidden  tn» 
Bitres  of  the  sand,  ho  {ironaunced  them  g  o«>d. 

4  Because  he  wss  an  bunfered  or  athirst  cua- 
limniUy.  and  greatly  coveted  the  cotnpi 
of  his  brolber -scribes. 

5  How.ln*it,  h*'  W04  a  friend  to  the  poor, 
bim  that  cried  in  iIm  highways  of  the  city. 

6  Moreover,  whea  even  wnti  come,  be  played 
strain  upon  a  windHMStrumf^ot. 

7  Now  it  came  to  pass  that  when  the  man  wiM 
was  a  scribe,  nnd  a  inmi  of  much  leHrnltif  in  the 
law,  beheld  the  fowU  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the 
sea,  and  the  hidden  treasury  of  the  sand^  he  did 
taitgh  in  his  heart* 
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8  IT  But  when  \hm  tMn  uk«d  ofliifii  eoneemlaf 
till  mirth,  he  bnewcred  aod  suid  unto  ibem,  *y««,  i 
Vflrily.  1  cannol  aiiiwer.'  i 

^  Acid  the  ram  whose  coumonince  wasVilie  un- 
to tbe  cheriijliiin  icmk  from  yndor  hlA  g-irdJe  a.  bo«  i 
of  cnrUwi  WDrkinaiuhJp,  inlaid  with  f  old^  mailt  I 
hf  tb«  bund*  of  A  curniin?  nrtidicer,  i 

10  And  whea  he  tiad  opened  ih«  box,  h«  look  ' 


lb  ere  from  •  weed  of  i(roQ|r  ditor.  whleb  be  pot 
into  his  mtiuth,  nad  did  cbew  it,  even  at  the  ojc 
cliewFih  hifl  cud 

II  And  he  returned  the  box  of  curi«ut  work- 
manship bjick  Va  tha  plni^Q  wji«ure  it  cume. 

1^  And  nilnr  tbe  mra  had  pitf  iukt*ii  of  the  foftAl, 
ibej  left  the  cavurn,  ^jid  tlie  tnaniiuiiii  Uivreoili 
•aa  went  on  tlieir  way  rejoicing. 


For  the  reat  of  these  *  Chaldean  Chromcles  of  Gotham/  are  they  not  written,  and 
at  this  time  repotting  in  the  capacious  hrecches^pocket  of  the  capacious  aulhur  thereof? 
or  a  verity,  such  and  no  other  Lb  the  cose  \ 


MsuoiR  OF  TUE  Life  op  Hemrv  Ware,  Jr*t  by  ehs  Biiothejh  Jokw  Ware* 
M*  D.  —  *  To  the  memory  of  the  Father,  whose  example  and  instructions  guided  the 
hfe  and  formed  the  character  of  Ttis  Son%  this  volume  m  roverettlly  iniacribed/  Such 
18  the  simple  and  touching  inscriptton  of  a  volume  that  well  merita  the  exte naive  peru- 
sal which  it  has  ohlainccL  Without  e«pecial  regard  to  the  aubject  of  the  memoir,  it 
forms,  as  a  mere  specimen  of  pleasant  bio^aphy,  an  atlmirable  mode},  both  in  the 
style  of  tho  original  matter  and  iti  the  judicious  arrangement  of  the  letters  and  ex- 
tract* of  which  it  \»  mainly  composed.  No  riDrthotl  of  relating  the  hialory  of  a  man^s 
life  is  ou  th©  whole  comparable  with  this  of  aJlowing  the  individual  to  §peak  for  him- 
self. Certainly  there  can  be  no  more  perfect  phQtograph  of  a  peiBon's  character  and 
habits  of  mind  than  bis  familiar  correspondence  with  friends  so  intimate  with  him  that 
all  disguise  or  artifice  of  ton©  or  thought  are  out  of  aupposition.  Thi«  mode  of  nar-  , 
ration  however  can  only  succeed  when  undertaken  with  a  clear  appreciation  of  what 
is  to  be  preserved  and  what  rejected.  The  ^votita  tabdla^  mut»t  not  bo  too  much  en- 
ctmibered  with  foreign  details,  which  tend  rather  to  divert  attention  from  the  atory  than 
to  illtistrate  it.  A  want  of  attention  to  this  important  requiuition  hus  of  late  forced  a 
great  many  dull  biographiea  upon  the  public^  and  spoiled  many  from  which  we  ox- 
p«cted  much  enjoyment*  No  one  can  have  read  the  late  life  of  Lord  Eldok»  or  of 
Doctor  Arkou>i  without  lamenting  the  labor  so  neceiaary  to  cull  and  reject  and  fmd 
out,  amid  so  great  a  mass  of  materials,  what  waa  excellent  and  important,,  and  what 
might  without  lose  have  been  diapeused  with.  We  uj-e  loth  to  adduce  so  strong  an  uoi- 
stance  of  error  in  this  kind  as  a  recent  biography  of  Doctor  Bull.  Such  js  our  im- 
preaskm  of  the  prodigious  dulness  of  those  three  vast  octavos,  that  we  shrink  from 
dwelling  upon  them,  lest  their  stupidity  infect  our  editorial  pen.  Doctor  Ware  has 
punnied  a  wiser  course,  and  the  result  is,  that  we  shotild  be  un wilting  to  spare  a 
■ingle  page  of  his  delightful  vol  tune  ;  for  there  is  a  freshness,  a  naturalness,  and  what 
is  a  cotiBeqaence  of  these  qualities,  a  hfe  and  spirit  informing  the  work,  which  can 
scarcely  be  too  highly  praised.  He  itifomis  ns  that  the  selections  from  his  brother's 
correspondence  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  tli^e  quantity  of  manuscript  matter. 
From  the  excellence  of  tlie  portion  which  he  has  given,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  might  have  been  for  less  scrupulous  in  his  eclecticism  without  becommg  amenable  to 
criticism  like  the  foregoing*  In  its  kind  h\s  hook  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Lockhart*s 
Life  of  Scott  ;  and  to  the  many  who  knew  and  udmired  Henry  Ware,  it  possesses 
hardly  an  inferior  degree  of  interest.  To  the  higher  and  more  solid  reputation  which 
this  excellent  divine  has  left  heliind  him,  must  be  added  that  of  being  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  charming  of  modem  letter*writeni. 
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*  What  soBfte  People  think  of  Doino  is  Heaven*  la  the  titlo  of  an  easay  from  a 
clever  correspond ent,  which*  while  it:  contmTiH  many  passages  of  genuitie  thought  &n4 
forciblo  satire,  is  neirerUielMS  marred  by  otiiefs  wbich  admotiieli  us  that  its  pubUca^ 
tioQ  iintiro  in  these  pagea  would  scarcely  conduce  to  general  edification.     We  annex 
Iherefore  a  few  sepegated  extracts  only,  to  show  the  drift  and  purpoec  of  our  new 
contributor.    *  la  spit©  of  the  distance,*  he  remarksi  *  which  a  heavenward  conjectaro 
must  travel  before  reaching  its  mark^  I  have  sometimes  heard  men  and  women,  in  a 
6t  of  communicativeness »  or  a  dash  of  good-humor,  express  themselves  to  the  effect 
that  they  meant  to  do  thin,  or  hoped  they  could  do  that,  when  they  bad  *  thuMed  oit] 
this  mortal  coiL^     Then  (hey  would  stammer  and  blush,  as  if  they  had  got  on  forbid-^ 
den  ground,  and  would  half  retract,  or  at  least  broach  another  and  tmconnected  topic 
But  from  theee  dcarce-iittered  nentencee,  these  random  instances  of  opening  tho 
heart  and  revealing  its  secrets,  I  have  caught  a  glimmer  of  the  Irulh.     Men  da 
waste  a  thoiigbt  or  two  on  the  occupations  of  their  leisure  hours  after  death,  although 
few  acknowledge  it,  even  to  themselves ;  they  hug  it  close  to  their  own  bosonuiy 
hardly  knowing  it  is  there  ;  Ihey  troasuro  it  up  as  a  choice  idea  or  holiday  sentiment, 
which  they  only  dare  to  think  upon  in  dark  comers  before  the  candles  are  brought 
in  ;  they  are  sure  to  glide  into  its  train  whenever  they  get  upon  a  brown  study  in  a 
secluded  rocking-chair ;  though  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  Bay  to  on©  of  them,  *  Dear  j 
me,  Uncle  John,  what  are  you  thinking  off  he  woald  start  and  cry,  *  Bleas  my  ^ 
souli    1  don't  know  that  I  was  thinking  of  anything!'     I  find  that  men  Aaee  | 
a  lingering  idea  that  although  we  arc  to  enter  a  dilferent  state  of  being,  it  is  aAer 
aH  pre^tty  much  like  the  pre^ut.     They  cannot  hear  it  long  in  mind  that  matter 
is  to  b«  destroyed,  and  every  thing  corporeal  to  he  disembodied]  they  cannot,  or 
at  any  rate  do  not,  separate  the  soul  from  the  creature,  the  mind  from  the  body. 
GloriJBed  spirits,  they  seem  to  imagine,  must  have  legs  and  arms  as  welt  a«  them- 
selves.    It  does  not  occur  to  them,  or  only  as  au  after -thought,  that  tradea  and  pfo*  i 
feasions  will  bo  proocribed ;  their  own  peculiar  line  of  business,  especially,  seems  to 
be  safe  from  the  ban  of  pro«cription*     There  is  a  continual  forgetfulnees  of  the  awful  | 
destiny  of  the  material  world ;  of  the  rolling  together  of  tho  heavens  like  a  scmllt  I 
and  the  final  conflagration*     In  Jerfmt  Bkntuah's  memoiri!,  I  believe,  there  is  m  \ 
worthy  old  lady  spoken  of,  whose  simple  and  only  idea  of  heaven  was  *  to  sit  for* 
ever  in  a  clean  white  apron  and  sing  paalins.*     Unsophisticated  creature  I     She  pic- 
tured to  benelf  a  yellow  rocking-chair  and  a  nicely -sanded  floor,  the  very  counterpart  j 
of  her  liltb  back  parlor  in  Queen-street*    Perhaps  too  she  imagined  a  black  tabby- 
cat  reposing  snugly  on  the  hearth,  purring  hi  the  bla^e  of  a  hickory  fire.     Nice  old  i 
lady  I  commend  me  to  such  au  one  when  sickness  has  got  the  better  of  me  ;  when  I  I 
assume  the  various  colors  of  the  raiut>ow  under  the  prismatic  influouces  of  a  scarlet  I 
fever,  a  black-and-blue  rheumatism,  or  a  yellow  jaundice-     TJiero  is  an  old  scribe  m 
one  of  the  insurance  offices  in  Wall-street,  a  scrivener  of  the  old  school ;  one  of  that 
glorious  fraternity  of  which  Tim  Ltxkinwatkr  was  chief  j   who  in  a  moment  of  I 
benevolence  whispered  in  my  ear  tho  simple  wishes  of  his  honest  heart:  ^tf  ever  iil 
was  his  good  fortune  to  mingle  with  tho  blessed  in  Heaven,  he  i^'onld  stand  at  tho  \ 
recording-angers  desk  mid  mark  bis  system  of  book-keeping  !     He  would  narrowlf  I 
fratch  how  he  conducted  his  accounts  with  us  poor  creatines  below^  and  notice  whe- 
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ther  he  entered  ioto  a  re^Iar  stalemeDt.  of  debtor  and  credilori  or  whether  he  pre- 
ferred the  simple  form  of  single-entry  V  I  can  imajpne  him  luniing  over  the  leftTW 
of  the  ponderouH  volume,  too  wrapt  in  awe  lo  comment  on  the  diversity  of  its  con- 
tentfl}  too  deeply  reverential  even  to  marvel  at  it«  drcadfid  accuracy.  For  myself  I 
do  not  wonder  at  his  looking  forward  to  the  lime  when  he  can  unclasp  the  sacred 
volume  and  run  over  its  holy  pag'ea ;  and  if  you  could  see  tlie  pleasure  he  takeu  in 
looiuug:  over  his  own  spotless  columns  of  addition  and  subtraction  ;  the  oxaotness  of 
the  footings,  the  symmetry  of  the  figurf^K,  and  the  perfect  sphericity  of  the  c)i)her», 
you  too  would  hardly  be  eurprised  that  he  should  carry  bis  admiration  of  accounts 
even  to  the  *  Scaled  Book.'  If  the  good  old  aoul  could  have  his  own  will  in  the  ap- 
lK>iutmenta  of  bis  death~l>ed  acene^  he  would  wait  the  lust  BummouK  with  his  ledger 
in  his  arms,  and  bis  faithful  pen  behuid  his  car.  One  could  wiab  him  no  happier 
destiny  than  to  spend  an  eternity  in  tb';  midfit  of  diviuo  folioH,  and  draw  his  breath 
over  the  perpetual  evaporation  of  au  immortai  inkstand.  But  apart  from  that  cla^ 
of  persons  who.,  like  our  fi'ieuds  the  old  lady  and  the  accountant}  bo  guilele^ly  think 
of  heaven  as  little  more  than  an  extended  and  diversified  earth,  there  are  others  who 
from  dtspositioti  and  education  look  up  to  it  as  the  final  homej  whire  there  is  provi- 
sion for  ever>'  want,  relief  for  every  wo,  and  where  the  thousand  innocent  pleasures 
that  may  be  experienced  in  this  life  arc  expanded  into  one  eudless  round  of  unalloyed 
happiness.  The  great  divine,  Robrrt  Hall,  wbcwe  whole  life  was  spent  in  almost 
unbearable  agony,  endm-ed  it  only  in  the  belief  that  rest  would  come  at  last ;  it  was 
his^  trust  and  hope  that  the  ceat^eless  paiu  which  had  i^nawed  his  vitals  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  would  merge  at  length  in  an  eternity  of  euse  and  ipilet.  The  mild  and 
gentle  Wii.BEaFoac£,  who  found  his  highest  dehght  in  acts  of  kindness  and  efforts  at 
relieving  misfortune,  and  whose  life  dropped  away  in  beneficence  and  good  of&oes, 
maintained  that  heaven  offered  an  extended  Held  for  benevolence  and  teudemcfis  j 
th&l  though «  thanks  to  God  I  none  would  need  relief,  or  feel  the  pressing  want  of 
sympathy,  yet  kindly  impulsr^s  and  gracious  acts  were  not  on  that  account  lo  be 
proscribed  ;  that  the  virtues  of  humautly  and  pity,  which  fhe  world  so  exercises  and 
brings  to  maturity,  will  not  wither  and  decay  in  a  heavenly  atmosphere.  Beside 
the  various  notions  held  by  individuals  ou  the  subject  of  an  after-death  life,  whole 
nalions,  unenttghtened  by  ihettpirit  of  Christianity!  have  been  prodigal  iu  fancies  and 
conceits  as  to  where,  how  and  how  long  they  shall  draw  the  breath  of  a  spiritual 
life.  The  Greeks  infused  their  natural  love  of  beauty  and  Immmny  into  their  specu- 
lations on  futurity,  and  conjured  up  the  delicious  drean^  of  the  Elysian  Fields.  The 
Great  Spirit,  the  Indian  believes,  conducts  the  brave  and  the  honest  to  perennial 
hunting-grounds,  where  the  heather  of  the  prairie  blooms  in  one  continual  spring, 
and  where  cver>'  brake  conceals  a  buffalo.  The  voluptuous  Moor  looks  forward  to  a 
ceaseless  alternation  of  the  placid  pleasures  of  the  bath  and  the  drunken  debrinui  of 
love  ;  a  state  of  bbssful  intoxication,  where  oceans  of  perfumed  waters  and  the  gor* 
geous  sparkling  of  dazzling  eyes  are  the  reward  of — heaven  knows  what  virtues  1 
Ages  of  metempsychosis  must  elapse  before  the  Hindoo  reaches  kis  heaven:  those 
dreadful  crimes  ou  the  banks  of  the  Gangeii,  where  children  are  drowned,  and  the 
liTmg  husband  is  interred  with  the  dead  wife,  must  be  expiated  and  atoned  for,  through 
a  half  eternity  of  transmigration.  Not  until  the  soufs  corruption  has  been  purged 
away  by  dwelling  in  the  tjodies  of  animals,  and  by  taking  upon  itself  the  dull  stagna- 
tion of  tiie  life  of  plants,  can  it  hope  for  ^al  beatitude  in  the  presence  of  Ba4MA/ 
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GoBSiF  WITH  REAt>ERf«  A«u  CoitiiESFON DENTS. — We  Open  OOF  littlo  budgct  wilb 
an  eaniest  recoipmondation  lo  our  metropolitan  readers  to  lose  not  an  honr^s  Lime  in 
Bc curing  tho  high  gJ'iitiiiciition  which  is  to  be  derived  from  a  visit  to  the  *  Inman  GaU 
ler^  of  Painting^,*  now  open  for  the  benefit  of  hia  family  at  tho  Arts-Union  Room,  | 
in  Broadway,  opposite  the  Hospiloil.     It  i^  a  moat  admirable  collection  of  an  hnn^ed  { 
and  twenty  paintings  by  ouj  lamented  friend,  and  embracer  very  many  of  bis  lateat 
and  most  admired  productioits.     Aside  from  a  great  numb<?r  of  eminent  citizens  of! 
our  own  country',  hving  or  *  gone  hence/  there  are  several  of  hie  latest  porlraita  and  { 
landscapeB,  executed  during  the  nrtifff^a  recent  residence  in  Grcat*Britain.     There 
are  portraitei  of  Worubwortu,  Macal'lav,  Ciulmers,  Lord  Cottenham,  and  other 
emiueiit  personages,  pronounced  absolutely  faultless  as  iikenesscs,  and  combining  Iho 
best  characteriBlics  of  Ixmax^b  happy  pencil ;  a  most  charming  view  of '  Rt/dal  Watert 
Rydal  Mount,  near  the  residence  of  the  poet  who  baa  made  the  scene  immortal ; 
with  the  lost  landscape  ever  painted  by  thw  artist,  the  moat  sweet  and  beautiful 
♦  Octubrr  Aftemoon^^  a  picture  of  it^t^If  abtmdantly  worthy  of  a  separate  cxbibttioni 
and  alone  worth  the  small  price  charged  for  admission  to  the  tMitirc  collection,     Tho  i 
Inman  Galj.ery  will  soon  cioee  ;  it  therefore  behoovea  all  who  havn  not  visited  it  to  i 
avail  themselves  of  their  \€ry  earlieit  leimire  to  do  bO|  for  the  opportunity  cannot  I 
again  occur.  ...    A  ti^easant  friendi  whose  hand  we  should  like  to  grasp  this  raw  | 
and  blustering  nigbt,  gives  us  in  a  late  go^ajpping  epiMle  the  annexed  daguerreotype  i 
of  IVtobilei  ( Alabama,)  and  tlie  region  round  about.     Is  not  the  limning  graphic  and 
artifitican     'Amid  dusty  taw^briokfl,  in  a  dimly'Ughlcd  room,  the  damp  watb  of  I 
which  are  covered  with  crj'slallizations  of  salti  with  tho  nasty  drizzly  rain  of  our  wot 
season  pattering  monotonoualy  against  dy-be«tpeckled  window-panes,  I  despatch  to  yoa 
this  '  white-winged  messenger  of  a  pure   friendship/     Mobile  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  *  Mobile  Hell*  and  *  Mobile  Hraven.^     Tho  former  is  the  city  itaelf,  where  < 
the  biK^neea  ia  transajcted.     Let  me  ahow  you  the  scene.     Along  the  wharves  an 
hundred  steam-boats»  vomiting  forth  thick  pine  smoke,  and  lashing  the  waters  to  foam  I 
with  their  impatient  wheels  ;  drayg  hurrying  to  and  fro,  driven  by  the  blackest  set  of  I 
negroes  the  world  can  ahow  ;  swearing,  laughing^  talking^  joking,  singing,  as  only  i 
groea  can  Bing ;  and  all  this  jargon  in  the  most  viltaiioiis  English  yoti  ever  beard; 
the  front  streets  strewed  with  cotton-bales,  placed  in  just  auch  harmonious  confuatoa  I 
as  the  Giant's  Cnuaewny  in  Ireland,  amid  tho  intricate  passages  <jf  which  "  cotloa- 
samplera*  are  seen  winding  their  way,  now  stopping  before  a  bale  and  boring  down  toi 
the  very  heart  of  it  with  a  long  iron  auger,  and  drawing  forth  huge  tufts  of  the  *  wool/  j 
white  HIS  snow,  then  despatching  their  boys  to  the  office  with  saniplea.     In  the  dtstancoi  ] 
aa  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach,  the  eurfacc  of  '  Polecat  Bay'  is  dotted  and  harrowed  byi 
gigantic  arks  (called  eteam>boats)  covered  all  over  with  cotton,  through  the  apertnr«»l 
of  which  are  seen  two  huge  black  iron  chimneys,  belching  forth  dense  volninee  < 
dark  smoke,  such  as  issues  from  the  crater  of  Vesuvius*     *  Mobile  Heaven*  la 
locate  of  tlie  country  reaideuccs  of  the  wealthy,  about  a  mil©  below  the  city,  on  Ihel 
beautiful  bay ;  without  exception  the  ma«*t  magiiificentt  luxurious  situation  in  this  good! 
republic.     AH  along  the  banks,  extending  down  to  tho  water's  edge,  are  *  Gardens  of] 
Hefsperiden,^  filled   with  tho    rarest  odoriferous  plants  and  trees  of   the  ^aoutherttf 
clime/     The  sweet-scented,  eye -de  lighting  orange  hangs  at  this  moment  in  abundant  I 
clusters  from  countleas  trees,  which  form  thiok  and  impnetrable  hedges  all  i 
the  g&rden  fence  ;  and  around  and  through  these  hedges  nre  creeping  the  far-famed] 


and  most  be^utifiit  iouthem  jeBBaminei  mingled  wi th  the  goldexi  pomepannte  fruit.  In 
the  middle  of  these  g^Tdem  the  ever-groen  leavei  oi  the  Mftgnolia  form  shady  and 
fragrant  grovea.  Hero  and  there  m  rows  the  sun-set  hue  of  the  Uttle  limes  charms  the 
eyCf  and  eko  the  expanded  noetriL     What  a  spot  for  a  atudium  ?     And  you  shatl 

have  it»  C ,  if  you  will  only  come  and  take  poseession  ;  for  *  my  governor'  has  just 

purchased  one  of  the  farest  of  these  dwellings^  on  the  tuneful  hayi  where  the  waves 
beat  time  to  the  quiverings  sighing  leaves  of  the  pines,  as  the  winds  kim  them  with 
eoflest  touch  on  their  way  to  your  icy  climate,  losing  all  their  ewectness  long  before 
they  reach  yon.*  Fain  would  we  accept  our  friend's  kind  invitation,  but  we  are  *  tied 
to  the  oar'  In  the  service  of  the  *  Old  Knick./  and  cannot  hope  for  i»uch  happiness. 
Mean  time,  next  to  seeing  our  friend,  is  to  hear  from  him  ;  lo  talk  of  him,  with  mutual 
friends;  to  read  his  teLtera  to  us  and  to  them,  atid  the'tr^s  to  him.  Apropos  of  these 
latter:  here  is  a  piece  of  one,  not  yet  transmitted,  which  will  show  how  much  '  the 
departure  of  Paul'  Lb  regretted  in  these  excavations,  or  *  diggings*  as  they  are  inelo*^ 
gantiy  tenn«d  in  weetem  regions : 

*TiiKiiE  u  no  fun  lo  B  —  street,  oooe  at  ftll, 

SiDGV  B itreet  lo«t  her  chftmpioa,  hoocct  ^PaUI*  I' 

No  loofcr  his  lon^  legr«  »lpuf  tbnatreet 

Are  iieen  t«  mare;  no  more  hb  (glance  J  meet, 

Am  1  perriiriu  my  shaving  upfrntion, 

Down  in  ih-e  hAacmcnl  wlicu  I  take  my  itfltion. 

Eneh  morn,  at  half  pupt  f^ij^ht  o'clock  pracianly, 

I  iiw  Pavl  paBB ;  bin  clotlinft  w«ra  liruiliM  so  njceljr, 

ttb  ii|>otli?9«  lltioa  was  90  fair  lo  viovr, 

Tlial  lliougii  't  WBi  old  it  »c>ni»e'l  'lu  goml  ju  oiswi* 

All  tooked  «o  ctfum  and  oeat^and  auug  ttni  trim  — 

Whc  ro  if  ihe  fellow  that  could  di»iancc  him  ? 

Where  in  th(<  jocund  face?  —  thts  tnorry  laufh 

Which  filled  thft  rooin,a.i  he  the  punch  would  qualf  I 

1  conld  goon  for  ovof  ibia  way,  Paul  —  but,  hark! 

I  hear  quick  foolslcpa  !  —  'jiurely,  thai  is  C  —  tc  T 

*  I  'vo  heard  from  Paul/  quoth  I ;  *  Let  'a  •©«  hi«  letter  j 

'  By  JovAl'  £aid  Jjo,*'  I  uever  read  a  better  V 

and  10  forth  j  all  of  which  we  jot  do  wo,  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  public  that  wo 
have  '  epietolarj'  poets'  in  our  mid«t  of  whom  the  world  has  not  heard  until  now,  and 
to  apprise  our  ^end  that  a  mantiscript  missive  is  preparing  for  him^  of  *  hugeous  di- 
menaions.*  <■  *  ■  Wk  have  rarely  aecn  a  clearer  discriminatiofi  between  poetical 
*  talent'  and  ♦g'eniua'^  than  will  he  found  in  the  following  remarka  of  a  correepon- 
dentf  who  sends  us  a  caustic  review  of  Mr.  Foe's  *  Raven/  Wo  are  obliged  to  doclinie 
the  criticism,  with  which  its  theme  'm  not  commensurate  ;  but  we  have  pleas^ire  in 
heartily  endorsing  the  opening  remarks  of  the  writer : 

*  Or  tin?  eompoMtton  which  pa3»«4  in  the  world  for  good  poetry,  Lhor*  ar<*  two  fpecics  ;  wbicli  may 
be  geuericaUy  dirtiuffuiibod,  oue  ax  tbo  offtprugof  Talent*,  the  other  of  Qeniua.  Tho  la«t  la  tho 
kiad  wbicli  could  not  have  heen  wriiteo  in  pr9»o  i  having  bo  inhorent  Deceuity  to  h«  mum^  ;  tmd 
which  in  produced  id  obodjenco  of  the  ru]«  novflr  to  write  poetry  when  you  can  help  it.  You  may 
Ikil  to  diacoTor  itt  ffjcret  cmd  law, but  yau  CiiiD4iit  choof«  but  feel  ila  influence,  it  haj  a  karmonj 
of  U»  own  ;  it  touches  the  miuI  kindly ;  you  feci  teti^ed.  It  is  like  the  genial  sunlight  to  the  <«ye, 
compared  to  the  flery  glare  of  burners  and  fa^lif tata.  It  is  like  the  Awaet,  unovi«i>tutiou«  harmony 
of  a  maiiter  in  rouaic,  aAertho  artititic  but  iiiany*coraei'ed  combinations  of  a  itukntcd  imitator  of  the 
ouftenr.  You  caiioct  diacrjjulnute  the  dUaTercncc  5  and  yet^  the  i-esilosi  pleasure  oicitif'l  by  the  one, 
and  the  calm  unque«tJouin^  content  which  the  other  iBducfri,  make  youcertaiti  (»o  »ooaat  leaat  at  the 
first  drunk cnneaft  ban  subsided)  that  th«  latlor  know,  the  fortner  only  gueaied  al,  the  secret  of  natnre.. 
Thci  olb*>t  kind  of  poetry,  the  offapnug  of  tidenu,  U  produced  by  h  mor«or  leaa cooddoas  obedienca 
to  rule«  of  art,  gcneralizod  from  Ibe  pn»cticc«  of  geniua.  It*  ^owth  U  not  by  MBimilatiou,  but  by 
accretion.  Gnuiu«  producer  an  orgftuic  beinj^;  Uloata,  a  piece  of  mechanical  artijftry.  To  both 
Fanry  furaithet  the  eleraenla^  but  tlie  former  fuMB  tliem  into  unity  ;  the  latter  wilfully  d^ve  tailt 
them  into  &  *tmhlatic9  of  uaity.    An  unlabored  coiuisteocj  and  barmooy  of  all  Ike  psrts  it  tJberefore 
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tJiB  proper  murk  of  Ibo  kaadivorli  of  fooivia ;  for  the  porU  eootplro  in  mn  orguiic  oiu.  The  work 
eviacefl  dniigu  j  M  iU  elum«DU  ar«  under  ihe  coaiNjI  of  ao  ovemilmi;  purpo*e.  la  the  oihet  kind  of 
poetry,  on  tlie  Crontrnry,  there  i»  do  blendi^ig,  no  fuaiaii^  no  growiug  together  of  the  elemeou  ;  bat  ooJjr 
m  ciuniiagly-wrouglit  mtenoecKing-  of  iheoi.*        

There  in  a  lack  of  moierture  m  some  meu^s  dilDpositions.  The  '  cup  of  life"  is  ti 
phrase  altogether  out  of  place,  applied  to  them  ;  there  are  no  such  words  with  them 
as  *  minf  led  with  Bweetnees,' '  a  bitter  draught,' '  th«  Bow  of  wit/  etc ;  and  they  can 
never  tiio  of  *  water  on  the  brain/ .  They  do  ft\  «eeni  to  admit  any  thin^  which  can- 
not bo  sot  down  at  the  very  moment  in  a  table  of  utatistics  and  reckoned  up.  Their 
memories  are  but  the  treasure 'house  of  things  midoiihted,  which  no  mortal  man  can 
or  will  doubt,  aud  which  can  be  proved  by  the  Rule  of  Three  Direct.  Hazlitt  ha§ 
hit  0^  very  well  your  man  with  one  idea.  This  one  however  is  a  mero  egotioL  He 
may  be  a  dreadful  bore,  in  moat  companies,  but  his  facts  are  not  quite  BO.demoDatnblfli. 
This  large  opinion  of  himself  i.a  an  amuaing  element,  and  may  occa§ton  a  Utile  rippte 
of  excitement  in  the  mind  of  the  ILstener,  or  at  least  a  small  feeling  of  contetDpL 
When  ho  15  rehearsiog  hla  own  achetac<8,  or  recites  hia  own  praifles,  he  hoB  got  hold 
of  Bomething  which  at  least  tickles  his  own  palate  5  bta  own  mouth  waters  ;  and  he  at 
least  listens  to  himself  with  a  high- wrought  iiitereat.  Ho  is  ^  all  care ;'  but  your  roat- 
ter-of'fact  person  i^  another  animah  For  proper  conceptions  of  this  interesting  clivii 
of  perBonBj  refer  to  '  Elu*8  paper  on  *  Imperfect  Sympathhs.'  Listen  also  to  the 
following  sketch  (from  tiie  pen  of  an  always  welcome  Northeni  correspondent)  of  a 
highly  matter-of-fact  young  lady : 

'  Mant  year*  ago  I  fell  In  compaay,  for  a,  fmr  day»,  with  a  very  worthy  young  lady,  of  good 
nnd  of  Tare  permnAl  beeoly.  1  think  1  he?o  nn? er  wen  n  finer  fnce,  in  every  particular,  eavo  tkat 
ejtprenioo.  Of  thi«,  oiic  could  onty  say^  in  the  Y^ry  temperate  eutogium  of  the  Dubhn  tritic  upon 
Mri.  SiDDONs'  playing,  that  ii  wtu  '  not  *o  had,*  It  wm  neither  liliy  but  ctofid,  nor  yet  «trikiagly 
iotelloetunl.  Ferhnpi  I  ftbould  ctay  now^  that  &he  had  a^mther  unlmogiiuitive  and  metter^of- fact  n- 
presftioo.  1  am  sure  1  hail  ni>  such  iduu  at  lir«t  aighi;  I  oaly  aaw  that  the  was  vety  kaadjomo,  and 
aceordingly  '  fell  in-love'  00  ihc  int»tEuit,  with  the  '  Atrango  itlacriiy*  in  thut  sort  of  *  linking'  wJucli  it 
apt  to  characterize  boyi  of  eighteen  who  have  vanguine  teinpcraiuonts,  and  havft  read  BiTawsaiid 
BviiON.  With  leie  than  an  hour"*  acqyuintonce,  1  L>c«ritB  to  *iuake  love  ;'  at  lea«t  1  tmikiA  it  nitb  great 
flueaoy  and  fervor ;  imd  'talking  of  love  u  pioking  ]|ovei'notwithjitBndin|[  the  ouertion  of  Dr.  F&ojffE- 
LIN,  that  *  €ne  mif  bt  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  pudding  or  a  plaster  by  the  came  prescriptioa  V  Vb* 
luckily  for  the  Doctor'i  dogma,  the  cammon  experience  of  inaukiod  Lit  agaiost  iU  The  Doctor  wm, 
aflor  dl,bul  amatlcr-of-foct  man,  and  could  only  talk  under^tandiogly  of  thnnder  ojid  figblaing,  end 
■uch-like  sensible  ihiegft.lhut  he  could  wt*  or  hnudle.  As  I  wia  uiying,  1  talked  of  love  ?  of  love  'in 
the  abitfttctp'  lo  he  sure,  lU  Virgiuiaiui  ore  aud  to  treat  p<ijiitic«;  but  tilU  uf  Idvc;  of  the  fund  coia- 
mtuitoa  of  (KiuU;,  of  the  twin-uaiouof  hearla^  of  'cloud*  that  iniogle  ialo  one/* and  all  that  «m  of 
thing/  Much  I  dircoorfcd  of  '  tonjkitnct,*  a«  the  coul  and  eu«i>ce  of  the  etkereol  poJMion.  I  fear 
nte  I  muflt  have  t:Uked  'trnniKie'udentAlly ;'  or  if  not  trnntcendcntftlly,  at  lea«t  up  to  the  •ubhinity  «f 
the  '  Scotch  ittctaphyflica/  which«thongh  alway*  »cvem1  key«  below  the  Gertnen  pitch,  luej  be  very 
besutifulliy  unlntelbgibli?  nottirithitanding.  From  iir»i  to  lost  my  fair  companion  gave  otteotive  ou* 
dience^  Vand  with  e  greedy  eardevourud  up  my  discourse,'  Bl\l\y  when  I  eipntiated  on  tbo  glow^ 
*cOQ0denco  of  love/  eho  soemml  a  little  perplexed.  But  I  could  not  explain,  eveo  hod  I  f nppoaed  la 
explanation  neceraary.  I  itiiuk  T  knew  what  I  meant  to  «ay,  bat  1  can't  be  pocitive.  By  *  Goofide&ce* 
I  certainly  meant  a  very  dilTerciit  thiog  from  the  article  that  is  alleged  by  bonkerc  and  iQffreliiflIt 
to  have  been  '  imV  In  T89&-7.  It  pii^i lively  never  occurred  to  me  to  eiplain  that  I  wa«  loIkiRg  of  ■ 
Inut  tomcthing  higher  aud  moro  exqui«ltn  thun  the  i:oniSdoQc«'  which  it  i»  ^ocBMory  to  repoae  in  eo«^« 
cord  waiter  fir  tnjior  In  ihc  full  belief  Ibal  I  bud  been  'gnaklog  love*  to  tb«  happiest  purpoee,  t 
pauied,  like  BntTTUs,  for  a  reply.  My  lady^R  cyeji  neemed  to  sparkle,  in  token  of  iintelllgent  «y  mpatky. 
••  «be  answered :  '  What  you  havo  »eid.  Sir,  jj  very  iruo ;  conddtuicti  ia  a  very  good  ihhigt  if  one  ooJy 
knew  where  to  place  it.  Sopie  people  make  confidantA  of  half  their  acquaiutanco  \  ^wl  i  atmtre  f«« 
/  haee  tk»med  Ut  he  very  CAveJid  who  I  tnttt  a  tecrtt  with ."  She  would  a't  have  oadaratood  Kjjrr 
or  CoLamtDO^  that  girl — but  cho  woa  very  handsome,  for  uJI  that :' 
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Tmc  admirable  paper  from  the  pen  of  our  Natchez  (Missiamppi)  cofTe«poiident| 
•A  Vitit  ta  the  Home  «/  my  Childhood,^  is  filed  for  tnaertion.  Very  touch ing  are  his 
remembrancer  of  the  brother  who  was  his  compaoion  in  boyhootl,  and  who  *  in  tho 
flush  of  youth  laid  him  Badly  down  to  die/  Not  unlike  the  reflectioms  of  mai  coitm- 
pondent  &ro  the  beaytifuL  linee  of  Leva  en  : 


*Thk  U(es|  word,  ihM  feebly  died  awa^i 
ReviviU  ofl  th«  ear  m  nccouta  woiik} 
The  latest  upoct  of  the  ucbroathinf  clay, 
Tbe  Hun  dew  ■kioiog'  oo  the  lifeli 


*Th«  freeKia^  cryilal  of  the  cliojting'  nyc. 
In  fancy^i  wakinf  dreanis  revive  iti:*in  , 
And  wb<"ii  iiur  bo»oin  be«v«B  tlio  deepest  tigh, 
A  ittonrnfiit  pica^uf  o  miugiei  witli  Lbe  piun. 


WJiilo  ttilt,  tlub  f  lJinfiBeiiii|  beam  of  joy  lo  clood, 
Returni  anew  tbt;  wakeful  nemia  of  wo| 

A|fBio  wa  seem  to  lift  the  Ikncied  altroud, 
And  view  tke  lad  procecaioo  moviag  ilQiW* 

'  And  must  thou  fliok  forgoUfto  in  the  clayj 
Thy  leuerout  bean  in  dull  obHvk^n  Uef 
Llikd  tbeyouti^  i^tor,  tliHton  ita  devioiif  way 
Slioota  from  its  bri|htcDinpaDioiii  in  the  i«ky1^ 

Oh|  no  ^  with  brighter  g;low  and  more  olfidgeiit  he  ami  that  atar  ahall  tae  and  ahmo 
forever  in  the  coDstellatjion  of  Gon,  who  called  it  into  being !  .  .  .  There  aio 
occaaionally  quite  clever  things  to  be  t'licouiitcred  in  our  sprightly  contemporary*  the 

*  Ymle  hiHtary  Magazine.'  There  arc  mad  wags  among  *  the  boy»*  in  the  lime- 
honored  college  of  New-Haven  ;  and  the  writer  of  *  Obscuritatis  Plena  Qum^- 
Hones f  cum  Noti*  Copiosia  ad  Explicationem^*  in  Ihe  lastitsue  of  tlie  *  Literaryi'  is 

*  one  of  *em.'  Hear  bini :  *  Nunc  itaquo  Yaleusefl  I  lua  capita  acalpatoto  I  frontes 
conlrahite  !  oculoe  claudite  1  turn  has  qucBstionea  aubjuncta«  excogitate  1*  Ferhapo 
two  or  three  of  the  questions  which  eusue  were  found  difficult  to  answer.  They  ore 
woive  than  Hood*b  *  Given  C.  A.  B.  to  find  Q*,'  for  in  that  cnae  the  atudent  had  only 
to  get  a  cab  and  take  a  pleasant  ride  to  Kew,  which  was  very  easily  accomplishedi 
we  remember  rightly : 

*tr  three  oieo  work  t«B  days  oa  a  f<*rtile  riirm<,  what  i»  the  togarilbm  i 

*ir  ihree  mea,  one  of  tbem  acoloritd  mno  and  the  other  a  female,  let  out  siimultafleoudly,  which  'It 
fit  Uiere  firet }  Re<|yired  alto,  from  tbe-te  pfeini*e«,  ihe  Lime  of  •tartinf,  ■tartiiig-polat,  deetinatioa, 
mad  the  *  Natural  Nooibcr*  belonging'  to  llie  other. 

'ExplAtuit»rf  IVote.  —  X=0*^B^ihti  probable  afro  of  the  parties  mullipUed  tnto  the  diitaoce 
trtrellfld. 

•Of  what  ttio  b  a  compaaa  without  a  needle^  and  which  way  does  it  poiott 

*  Tftie,  -'«'  X  s=  aupposed  aie.    8  ^  Botith. 

*  What  i«  the  required  leiigtli  of  a  ILmU^d  stoel  wire  wbich  ruiiA  the  other  way  1 

*  Jf<««,  —  X  ^  X  -j-  X  =  other  way/ 

In  the  solution  of  the  problem}  *  As  a  general  thing,  which  will  do  the  moot  good?* 
aa  *  ailegational  fonnula*  in  given  which  defies  our  t)T>eft  The  solution  however,  it 
b  but  just  to  say,  is  aa  clear  as  the  question  itoelf  I     We  annex  two  or  three  otlien  : 

'  Iff  a  lar^e  hoiueholH  neither  father  mot  nnther  koew  any  thing.    How  wae  it  witk  tha  fatally  Y 

*  In  a  man  ever  justiHnble  in  «ither  case,  and  if  «o,  tekick  f    N»t«.  '•SC  =  Both. 

^Two  ineo  tiaablo  to  travel  ^ctouton  a  journey,  at  different  iimea,  in  compatiy  with  a  third  in  the 
•ame  coodiiiou.  For  three  houri  the  ftr«t  two  kept  Ahead  of  each  other,  when,  a  violeiU  f now-^torm 
ariainf ,  all  thr«>o  Uwt  their  way.    WhM '»  required  1 

'  If  a  hard  koot  bo  tied  io  a  cat**  tall,  which  way,  how  ledf ,  and  with  what  aucceu  wlU  ihe  run  after 
iti     AitOt  ^bo  tied  Ihe  knot  V 

The  conditiona  of  this  last  problem  are  eziremely  vague  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  many  minds  have  been  '  disciplined'  by  mattiemalical  problems  which  were 
of  quite  a«  much  practical  value  as  this,  or  any  of  the  otben  which  we  have  quoted. 
We  beg  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  kindred  queiitioM,  involvinf  maritime  taw»  the  science 
of  beat,  scripture  history,  etc* : 

1.  ScTPFOAK  a  oanalbaat  headc  we»t-n«>it)i*we«t  for  the  horae^a  tail,  end  ba»  the  wind  alieam,  wftk 
ft  flaw  cuoMnK  ttp  )'i  ihe  (outh ;  would  the  captain,  according  to  maritime  law,  be  justified  in  tukitif  a 
reef  in  the  stovepipe  without  asklnif  thf^  ccMik  T' 

%  The  chief  property  of  heal  i*t  that  it  expaoda  hodieji,  whiti^  cold  contracU  ihem,  Give  i 
familiar  etampleof  Lhu  operation  of  a  nBturnl  law.  '  Yea,  Sir;  in  summer,  wheo  U  ii  hot,  the  day  la 
loQf  I  in  wintsr,  wk«n  it  It  oold,  ike  day  comtraela  sad  h««aviea  very  du>rt.' 


3.  How  nucb  did  il  cost  per  we«k  to  pastuire  NcBUiciiACNTZZAB  duriBf  the  fieveti  yettrsthat  h»l 
wa»  *  out  ou  fn^aMV  f 

4.  Cun  tbere  be  a  rule  witbout  un  r^xceptiou  ?   '  Yc* ;  the  ouial  orpUL  ii  inditpenf able  to  a  coniel||[J 
hummi  coamonanre,    *Htiiir  benutiful  ia  tbe  fttce  of  Nalure!*^  yeC  we  look  iu  vaiu  for  a  r— * 

Vive  la  Bagatelle  /  .    .    *  IIumanitt  recoils  at  the  outra^eoos  cruelty  recently  ti[^\ 
poacd  in  the  icuvcstigatioa  concerning  the  convict  Plumji,  who  was  lately  whipped  f#l 
death  iii  Aubuni  Btato'i-pmon,  by  an  niider-keeper  [     The  testimany  beforo  ihoj 
grand  jury  is  revnlting  in  tbo  highest  degree.     We  wish  to  add  our  influfrnce  in  as^l 
sistiDg  the  public  every  where  to  point  the  slow  nnmoving  finger  of  scorn  and  detesta*! 
tion  at  Qir  Melancthon  W*  Cary,,  who  whipped  a  poor  conpict  to  dtath  in  the  8taU*9 
prisoti  at  Auburn*      As  the   uowepapens  have  it,  §omethne«,  '  Pasa  him  on  i  paa 
him  oiil*  *    *    '    AVj£  perceive  in  the  daily  journals  an  announcement  of  the  deatlkl 
of  Mtb,  Euia  KiTf  relict  of  the  late  Samuel  Kjp,  of  Kip  a-Bay,  in  the  sevcnty-fourtll  | 
year  of  her  age.      Death  is  continually  walking  Iho  rounds  of  a  (jreat  cily»  andi 
sooner  or  later  alops  at  ever)'  man'B  door;  but  at  few  dwelling  where  ho  calls^  can j 
ho  find  the  old  KNioKERBocitE a  worthies,  who  have  grown  up  with  the  great  metropo*! 
lis  in  which  it  \»  their  httppmesa  to  reside,  and  whose  memories,  by  near  links,  go  badti 
almost  to  the  golden  age  of  the  Manhaddoes.     Of  thif  olasof  tltne-honored  cttiKenfl 
waa  Mrs*  Kif  ;  a  kind  and  affoctionato  mother  ;  a  friend, beloved  and  chensbed  ;  m\ 
christian  lady  ;  who  has  fallen  *  hke  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  in  its  season.'     FeW| 
and  fewer  will  be  Iha  record  of  the  deaths  of  those  honored  relicts  of  a  past  genert* 
tion.     May  the  present  inculcate  their  simpHcity  and  purity  of  character,  and  imi- 
tate their  many  virtues,  .    .    .   The  reader  will  be  sorry  to  miss  the  facile  hand  < 
John  Waters  in  the  pages  of  the  present  number.     The  pen  of  this  rare  essay iil«1 
however »  has  not  been  idle,  '  as  wU!  more  fully  appear  hereafter.'     Meantime,  hav» 
ing  nothing /rom  him,  let  us  speak  a  word  or  two  of  him  ;  or  rather,  lot  \m  hear  what  I 
the  *  Newark  Dailtf  Advertijter,"  of  New-Jersey,  an  excellent  and  tasteful  jotimalij 
aays  conceniing  him.     In  a  review  of  the  diSerent  papers  in  a  tate  iB^iie  of  the  I 
K.viCKERBocKER,  the  Editor  obser\*es:  *  But,  decidedly,  the  most  Eavorous  dish  of  thai 
cuifine  m  furnished  by  that  most  cunning  of 'all  culinary  artists*  rare  John  Witehs  |j 
the  delkate  dew  of  whose  spirit  is  imparted,  Idto  that  of  •  Mv  L^ncle,  the  Parsow/j 
whose  memory  he  embalms,  '  in  a  manner  graceful  and  eSbrtlesa  as  EYt^ning,  and  I 
fertilizing  the  Soul  with  passages  of  Heaven,*     He  is  our  American  Elul,  and  often  J 
reminds  us  of  CoLERrocE'e  beautiful  definition  of  genius ;  that  it  consists  tu  carryinfj 
on  the  feelings  of  the  child  into  matiirer  yeans.     There  is  always  something  ctiild* 
like  in  genius  ;  u  inportiveuess,  a  ualvet^,  a  simple  gladness,  an  opi&niiig  of  the  hearfci 
to  all  sweet  infiuences.     While  your  men  of  mere  talent  arc  pompous,  and  solemn*] 
and  dignified ;  ever  feeling  and  acting  like  *  grown-up  men  ;'  or  bo  aentitnental,  mi 
reflective,  or  moralizing,  that  the  simplest  object  tn  nature  only  suggests  aoroe  gram 
maxim,  or  solemn  truth ;  true  Genius,  calling  *  Goodness  Its  playfellow,^  gives  itseU 
up  with  a  ■  teachable  s\nnC  to  the  first  eiraplo  impressions  of  common  things ;  conli 
to  wonder,  and  smile,  and  admire^  just  as  though  it  were  a  child.     Nature  has  fnatt|l 
a  sweet  lesson  for  those  who  love  to  frolic  with  her;  who  treat  her  as  a  play-foQoifl 
rather  than  a  school 'mistress ;  and  such  is  John  Waters,     May  hb  shadow  n*T 
grow  less  I*    *  Amen  to  that  1*  will  bo  silently  breatlied  or  fervently  said  by  thow 
who  perufie  these  pages.     A  stranger  to  ^  glorious  John,'  as  he  teniis  him,  who  wri 
us  that  he  h&«  *  borrowed  hij  hkeneas  from  hie  likings/  says  of  the  class  of  gentlemeil 
in  which  he  places  him,  (with  remarkabfe  truth,  for  *  an  entire  stranger/  let  ua  add  J 
that  *  y0tt  see  in  their  coouteuancea  that  they  are  at  home,  and  io  quiet  ] 


the  prewmt  instant  ha  it  paaw«,  witboiflt  dedfing'  to  qnieken  it  by  ^tifying  any  p&a* 
won  or  pToaocutinp  any  new  dpsi^*  Tliea©  are  the  men  fonned  for  society  ;  Ihe 
ontertamers  who,  in  imparling  to  every  g-acst  a  new  enjonnent  of  hiinselfi  benevo- 
lently secure  their  own*'  •  •  •  A  smile,  we  think,  will  pass  over  th<>  roader'B  cniin- 
tenance  on  penising  the  foUowinjET  mon^eau.  It  ret  at  (^a  to  the  fact  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellixoton,  th«'n  Sir  Arthvr  Wellesley,  being  sent  to  Portugal,  somewhere 
about  the  year  IBlB^  to  supersedfi  iSir  Harkv  Buraard  and  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymplr  in 
the  conunand  of  the  Britinb  anny,  then  iftationcd  at  Lisbon  : 

'  The  br)iV4!  Sir  Axthub  Welleilcv, 

Bir  ILiKitv  Qml  ^ir  Hf  c9M; 
0o<Kil«<Uio«llel  doodle-iioodie  I 

Tke  flnit  be  wu  a  f  aliaat  kaifbc, 

But  fur  tbo  otber  two. 
Doodledoodlo !  doo<il«-iloodl»  t 

DtnxJlL'Hdoodlle  doo  I' 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  Ime,  heave  a  dubious  sigh,  and  ihake  your  head  I  *  *  -  Wm 
I  well  confirmed  in  the  belief,  and  by  those  whoso  jtidgmonts  as  SiuKflrRAiiE  hath 
f 'cries  iu  the  top  of  oiirs^'  that  an  umqwhile  correspondent  and  friend  i*  in  error,  as 
we  informed  him  he  was,  in  his  opinion  concerning  a  matter  which  he  will  remember. 
Let  us  see.  In  a  Inl©  number  of  the  *  Democratic  Review*  there  Appeared  ti  criticism 
upon  a  paper  iu  the  *  Southeni  Quarterly,'  from  the  pen,  iia  wo  noted,  of  '  a  volumi- 
nous Southern  novelist*  now  in  the  di?cudt*iice  of  a  limited  sectional  reputation,'  upon 
the  theme  of  •  American  Humor.^  The  critic  of  the  •  reviewer,*  after  remarking 
that  he  *  regarded  slightingly  the  mass  of  that  writer's  romantic  and  poetical  efforts,* 
and  did  not  consider  him  *  a  very  fin©  or  delicate  judge  of  either  men  or  books,*  adde-d 
with  trutli,  that  *  humor  was  a  quality  which  appeared  very  faintly,  if  at  all,*  in  any 
of  his  multitudinous  productions;  and  that,  *  ungifttd  wilh  an  appreciatioa  of  that  ge- 
nial attribute/  it  was  not  perhaps  to  he  wondered  at  that  ho  should  have  erred  so 
widely  ;  and  the  critic  proceeded  (and  hut  for  a  most  ridiculous  revelation  of  Ms  idea 
of  humor,  as  illustrated  in  the  *  writings*  of  a  sad,  aad  '  humorist'  in  our  midst,  pro* 
ceeded  well)  to  animadvert  upon  the  preteiitious  assumption  of  the  *  reviewer'  in 
qneation,  that  America  was  *  without  any  hinnorouB  literature  ;*  that  '  our  published 
kumor  iffa#  a  blank,''  and  so  forth.  We  went  still  farther ;  and  *  knowing  whereof 
w«  spoke,*  took  the  hberty  to  iij^dicate,  that  neither  the  acquirements^  the  porception, 
nor  the  literarj'  reputation  of  the  reviewer,  <*utitled  him  for  one  moment  to  sit  in 
jodgmenl  upon  the  admirable  *  published  humor*  of  such  *  Americans'  as  Irving, 
Sands,  SA.^ni(nBO\,  and  many  others  who  might  bo  named.  Wliy,  wo  had  but  to 
toni  to  our  port 'folio  and  read  in  the  hand-iiTitingof  the  immortal  SirWALTKR  Scott 
hU  opinion  of  a  specimen  of  the  *  published  humor*  of  one  of  the  American  authors 
tabooed,  KMrKEREOcKER's  *  excellently  jocose  History  of  New-York,*  as  tho 
at  novel iwt  termed  it,  from  which  he  had  derived  bo  uiiconnnou  a  degree  of  enter- 
tainment i  *  I  have  been  reathng  tho  work  to  Mrs.  Scott  and  two  ladies  who  aro  our 
gtie«ts/  he  writes,  *  and  our  sides  have  been  absolutely  sore  with  laughing*  I  beg,* 
he  adds  to  his  correspondent, '  that  you  will  let  nio  know  when  Mr.  Irving  takes  pen 
in  hand  again,  for  assuredly  I  shaU  exfwot  a  very  great  treat,*  etc.  That  •  treat*  was 
subsequently  afforded  him,  and  publicly  acknowledged  in  one  of  hts  world -renowned 
works ;  the  ver)-  least  attractive  of  which,  we  may  add,  will  bo  read  aud  cherished 
wilh  delight  when  the  labored  *  pen-and-ink* -lings  of  the  *  author-reviewer'  whosa 
baseleM  and  lan -American  asBiimptions  we  in  common  with  our  *  Democratic'  con- 
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temporary  rebuked,  Bhttll  have  renmiaed  buried  for  centmieB  m  the  dust  of  their 
early  and  escapeless  oblivion.  '  •  •  It  may  be,  nay  do^tibtless  it  i«,  a  morbid  feeling 
wbiclt  promptH  lli6  meditatiye  man  to  pause  and  look  up  at  the  euccesaive  stonea 
alowly  aiukin^  into  their  reating-placGfl  in  some  public  edifice  in  process  of  erection ; 
thinking  Ibe  while  how  long  those  inaniniato  blocks  will  remain  there,  and  how  many 
will  gaze  up  at  ihein  when  tUc  present  beholder  b  mouldering  into  dust  Such  have 
often  been  our  own  tbooghts  in  looking  at  the  pubhc  temples  which  have  been  buildcd 
in  this  city  within  the  last  fourteen  years.  But  we  have  been  thinking  to-day  how 
(coold  we  but  know  it)  the  fronts  of  our  earlier  edifice*  would  be  found  written  all 
over  with  kindred  thought^j  if  they  who  gazed  at  Uiem  conld  have  left  the  impreas 
of  their  refiectionB  upon  the  stones  which  arrested  their  attention.  They  are  gone! 
yet  nature  ia  as  gay,  the  sun  ahines  as  blight,  men  are  as  buay  in  getting  gaioi  as  in 
the  centnriea  that  are  past     Ah  1  well  may  the  thoughtful  man  exclaim : 


'WHKJtE,  where  kto  oil  tbo  birda  (hmt  faof 

A  hundfpd  yean  agol 
Tho  flowPM  that  all  in  boauty  Kprsiif 
Jl  Uundrod  >ear«  agol 
The  li|>»  [hat  ■toiled, 
Tim  cy OS  that  wild 
Id  Oiulie*  vboito 
Suit  cyta  upoii ; 
Where,  O  where  arc  lipi  and  eyes. 
The  mntdeu'a  (imilea,  the  lovcr'a  nighM, 
Thut  lived  »&  loaf  a^f 


*  Who  peopled  all  tho  city  «troeU 

A  hundred  yeeri  ngo  f 
Who  filled  the  church  with  face*  ibb«Jc, 
A  liQiidrcd  yeiir«  3foT 
The  hi}o«ria^  t*J« 
Of  liialcr  fruL 
The  plui  that  worVd 
A  brother's  hurl; 
Whereto  wher«  are  plot«  aad  foeent, 
The  powr  Bmii's  hoppn,  ih«  ricli  roan'*  fean^ 
That  livad  lo  loji^  af  o  1^ 


*  TtfE  uttermoflt  parts  of  tho  earth*  would  seem  to  be  penetraied  by  the  *  Old 
Knick.^  The  '  Mands  of  the  eea^  bear  of  us,  and  speak  well  of  our  labors  and  the 
labors  of  our  correspondeule.  Lo  !  here  iji  a  copious  file  of  *  The  Palynesiarif'  from 
the  Hawaiian  laluuds,  in  (he  Paciiic,  in  which  are  copied  sundry  articles  from  all  tb« 
departments  of  Maoa.  We  are  indebted  to  the  editor  of  '  The  Polpie«ian*  for  Iheio 
nimibcrs  of  his  iutereetitig  journal,  oa  well  aa  for  many  public  docmmeul*  from  the 
same  ppeee  ;  conipriding  olTicial  rcporta  ;  correspond enco  iu  the  case  of  John  Wilet , 
(not  our  friend  the  well-known  publiahert  but  tho  *  American  citizen'  who  waa  tried 
for  an  oileiice  against  the  laws  of  Hawaii ;)  legal  arguments  and  decisiona  in  admi- 
ralty  and  chancerj',  reports  of  harbor- taws,  etc.,  etc  We  can  scarcely  call  to  mind 
any  thing  which  has  given  us  more  pleasure  than  the  following  high  encomiuu) 
upon  our  exertions  by  His  Majesty  the  Kino  of  the  Hawaii  Islanda  It  will  bo  fleea 
that  his  pnwso  is  entirely  unreserved :  '  Ma  keia,  ke  kau  nei  ka  manao  o  ka  dim 
hoopii,  irnua  o  ka  Auauookolokolo  Ki£K1I£,.o  bookolokolo  hou  j  a  na  haiiu  mai  a  at 
kakania  imua  o^u,  ko  kuniu  o  keia  hoopii  ana  i  keia  la.  I  poe  na  na  e  hooponopOfnt 
i  kona  kanaka  waiwai/  We  do  not  claim  to  have  earned  these  kingly  commenda* 
tions,  but  we  shall  do  our  beat  to  deserve  them  —  *  in  a  homr  *  ■  *  *  SpEAjtiNo  of 
horns'  reminds  us  of  *  Harn*9  Bowling  Sahon,^  at  No*  333  Broadway,  where  se- 
dcntary  nicrchants  and  professional  gentle  men  are  wont  to  cougregate»  to  promote 
digestion  and  a  free  circulation  of  blood,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  moet  innocent  ami 
healthfiil  exercise.  Fine  alleys  and  an  attentive  proprietor  seem  to  be  the  *  attracting 
power*  of  the  saloon  in  question-  .  .  .  Wr  were  silting  with  a  ♦  young  Kxicit/  the 
other  day,  whose  boyish  lineaments. Ciiarlus  Jarvis,  with  a  most  faithful  pencilt  wai 
tntnsferring  to  canvass,  when  we  began  to  muse  upon  the  treasure  which  that  ptctuiv 
would  bo  to  US|  should  it  please  the  Alsjiohty  in  bis  providence  to  take  the  dear  child 
to  HiJdsELF:  then  came  the  recollection  of  a  something  which  had  before  awakened 
a.  similar  train  of  refloctioD  ;  and  presently  Memory  settled  down  upon  a  little  pietui« 
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80  w«1l  de>flciib«d  hj  WrL.ijii  in  one  of  his  letteni  from  Mayemce,  addren^d  to  our 
friend  FuLijEii^i  excellent  journal,  th©  *Ecening  Mirror  ;* 

*is  an  (Hit*of-ttiG-irAy  trornor  of  the  gallery  of  palnting«  attacliod  lo  this  muncum^huntr  Afm&ll  pic- 
'    it  tbfialii!  thitik  an  tanti  could  took  at  with  an  aDtroiibloJ  heart.    It  woe  by  n  livLni^  Qnrvaat 


tur«  

arttfttfUad,  by  iu  poaitioo  auJ  ihts  cheapiicM  of  iu  frRiia,e,  leemieii  lo  be  Uttlu  ttiougUt  of;  but  it  wag 
a  poem  on  cjuivnjts,  «nd  of  wnnderful  |»atbcM  aod  beauty.  It  rcpreteiited  a  youxi«  Germao  peasant 
aad  his  #ilis  nktiJig  by  the  crudLo  ta  which  their  ckuld  Ifty  deml.  The  fatb«r  bad  evideoily  cmiio  in 
at  thatmomcot  rrom  bii  lnbor.and  liad  euuk  upon  n  cliair  itller  m  fiance  iiiio  the  cradle  timt  lobi  him 
alU  Apparently,  it  wot  not  ubwk  ui]«iX]M»eted.  Hfii  fnc«  had  thf*  a^ony  of  dayn  and  uiKbtA  ^tpept^d 
Ifi  it*  i;xpn*Afliuu..  He  tat  with  hbcoar*«  band  (lropj>ed  upou  the  ptitched  covorktj  calm,  Wcautio 
hit  heart  had  no  niorc  SbrcB  unwruuf.  The  paiulcr  haf  Khonra  hi»  ffeiiiij«  jn  the  lotoJ  unuttracUve- 
new  of  tlie  mua'c  featurfl*.  He  i#  labur-ivtiru,  iU-iirei»ed  and  uaa4iimtiouii,  bi»t^hud  a  Heavc«n  iu  hi« 
child  that  wotild  have  blest  a  k'mifr  I  am  d{>ficribiug,  howeverj  a  part  of  tb?  picture  that  I  did  not 
parliciilarly  uotu^e  the  (imt  lioio  that  I  «{iw  it  In  p'i«»ing  throuffh  jfnyeneoa  •ecomd  timo,  ■  Tow  daya 
afk«r,  1  WBOt  to  -■«€«  it  Oftce  more,  and  the  fatkcr^t  look  iheu  fif»l  impressed  me-  But  tht  mother  wai 
tbe  chief  effort  of  the  palaicr.  She  ii  a  youniic  woiiuiu  uf  no  nmre  ihau  enough  beauty  to  he  a  pea- 
fireiide  aa^ef,  b«it  with  a  &oe  of  boundtcM  e\  ery-day  teuderne^is,  au.d  capacity  aa  bottuulma 
)tii»i  BuHeriuf ,  A  crucifix,  which  she  uon*  fitrgoUp  a  droppiu4^  from  her  fiogera^  Bbe  had 
from  the  cnidle  whiMi  her  child  ilttid,  but  reinaiiii  oiotiouleM  on  her  chu'ir.  Her  limha  hats 
!ed  frotn  a  poeitioii  of  iuten^^c  watching,  nitd  ber  |>o!<ture  expresses  mo»t  speak iogly  oji  ayony  of 
despair  that  hope  has  jml  given  way  lo.  A  few  phiat#  and  cbo  play-thmgs  of  the  child  tie  orocttid  tho 
cradle.  Jn  the  back^^grouiid  t^tands  a  humble  servant  girl,  wslh  clasped  hands,  gaxiug  with  heart- 
brokea  pity  upon  her  mistrc«4.  Tbc  room  tookii  brcnthlciisiy  tiilt.  Somehow,  the  cottage  furuiture 
expresaed  Chat  the  child  tfui  ult  thoyhud  od  earth  that  was  beautifuK  and  that  lO'morrow  they  would 
come  back  from  the  gravp  to  n  borne  utterly  unsofiened  in  itai  desolation.  1  kuow  uot  howio  oxpresj 
loyou  lb«  wonderful  ttbtemct  ofdttign  for  tfftct  wKh  which  this  touching  picture  is  ptiiiited.  It  does 
noCaeev  intended  to  be  seeo.  It  luok:^  mute  and  sorrowfully  truthful^  lik<i  a  picture  an  amgel  might 
huTfe  drawn,  to  show  in  heaven  htiw  they  »ufTer  oo  earth.  The  artist  evidently  painted  wUb  the 
world  forgot,  and  had  the  sufferer's  knowledge  oJ:'  the  agonies  he  portray cd«' 

Afnoros  of  paintings  and  paiiitere:  wo  do  not  know  wlien  we  hovo  encoun* 
tered  a  more  forcible  tribute  to  nn  American  portrait- painter  than  is  contained  in  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  which  a  disting uished  foreigner,  at  present  sojourning  in 
thifl  country,  recently  rpcetved  from  bis  wife,  now  resident  in  London.  The  paoage 
refera  to  the  portrait  of  the  gentleman  in  queation,^  a  most  speaking  tikonew  of  tlie 
origina] :  '  At  last  I  can  annoniice  to  you  tbo  aafo  arrival  of  the  long-expected  trea- 
sure, yotir  dear  portrait.  With  what  delight  I  greeted  itj  is  beyond  my  power  to  ejc- 
press.  My  iniputieiice  to  behold  your  pictured  countenance  induced  nie  to  attempt 
to  open  the  huge  packuig-case  unaided,  and  I  soon  tntcceeded  in  releasing  it  from  its 
bondage  ;  and  lo  my  heart's  delight  I  once  more  Burveyed  yoiir  perfect  image  !  To 
my  idea,  it  is  in  all  reapcctH  a  complete  resemblance  of  yourself;  and  every  day  I  am 
more  and  mort^  impreaaiHl  with  this  opinion.  I  send  you  a  thotti^iand  thankj  for  thin 
lo  me  invaluable  prei^'nt*  It  is  a  treaj»iire  I  would  not  part  with  for  any  earthly  con- 
eideration.  Still  I  must  tell  you  that  it  makca  me  foel  more  unbappy  aiid  more  dis- 
consolate at  our  temporary  aeparation ;  and  so  restless  am  I  to  survey  your  likeness, 
wo  truly  depicted r  that  scarce  a  night  paseeft  without  my  procurnig  a  light  and  dwell- 
ing upon  it,  while  all  is  stillness  around  me.  PireBcnt  my  compliments  lo  tho  artist, 
and  Bay  that  I  am  more  graleftil  to  him  than  I  can  find  word«  lo  express^  and  that  he 
ha«  conferred  the  greatest  bappiiiei«  on  me  that  this  world  can  afford,  next  to  that 
of  sending  me  the  original.*  The  artist  here  alluded  to  m  Mr.  C  L.  Elliott,  whose 
studio  is  in  an  upper  room  of  Che  Granite -BiiilditigSr  corner  of  Chambers -street  aiui 
Broadway.  Troth  to  say,  the  encomium  passed  upon  Mr.  Elliott  in  the  fore- 
going  fervent  sentences  is  well  deservecL  We  know  of  no  portrait-patnter  among 
US  who  has  advanced  with  more  rapid  strides  toward  perfection  ;  a  fact  sulBciently 
•Ttncod  by  the  patronage  which  he  has  secured  from  the  best  sources  in  Oie  metro^ 
polls.  A  few  weeks  before  the  death  of  the  late  lamented  Henav  Ijshan,  that  line 
artist  was  in  the  Htudio  of  Mr*  Elliott.  After  surveying  the  portraits  of  his  latest 
(titters  with  a  painter's  eye  and  a  painter's  scrutiny,  he  said,  '  I  must  have  you  parnt 
my  portrait,  and  I  wdl  paint  yonr's  in  return;'     *  I  shall  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so/ 
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replied  Mr.  Eluott  ;  '  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  should  b«  abte  to  obtain  &  charac- 
teristic likeaesB  of  youJ  *  Yea,'  answered  I«.man,  (in  a  maimer  which  we  can  wc,) 
passing  his  hand  over  his  face,  with  a  uigiiiJicant  gesticulation  ;  *  yea,  1  tliiuk  you 
could;  fottturee  plain  and  blocky  —  btockij  I*  Would  that  any  New-Yorker  jw«- 
BOBsed  at  this  moment  a  portrait  of  our  departed  friendi  euch  as  ho  knew  Eluott 
could  have  painted!  •  »  *  We  are  fearful  of  having  got  oursclvea  into  'a  scrape* 
by  publishing  Ibo  *  Line^  on  Adeline  Cohh,  who  teaa  kiiUtl  btj  Lightning  bif  her  friend 
Nancy  Hinka  ;*  for  the  celebrity  wliicli  that  touching  elegy  has  acquired  is  bringing 
upon  wa  kindred  effusions  from  ambitious  ui^piraiita  for  fame  who  reside  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  now  diutjuguishcd  authoreaa.  The  subjoinod  *  poem'  ie  the  *  exclusive  cora- 
poaitlon  of  Mr.  Horace  IM.  Jones.*  AVd  publish  it  •  by  request  ;*  simply  promising 
that  while  it  ants  forth  tlie  career  of  an  industrious  citizen,  it  also  eBtab^isbes  the  fac^ 
oxpreased  in  vcrBo  of  equal  felicity,,  thai 

*■  A  man  cuinot  make  htmielf  a  poet, 
'  No  more  'n  ■  «beep  can  mulce  itaelf  a  jpo-at!' 

But  we  ar^  keeping  the  reader  from  onr  corrcfipondont^s  *  Advtntttret  m  Michigan  f'M 
which,  if  not  equal  to  *  many'  things  that  have  *  mad«  their  way  in  Europe,*  are  y« 
superior  to  *  some*  which  have  appeared  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  : 

I  8TAHTRD  OBrley  io  life  to  go  lo  iha  west* 
To  fidck  my  furtune  %vn\  da  my  E»i»t; 
I  lieA  my  rrieudi  by  thft  ibiika  of  the  hand, 
And  tvoiit  unoug:  itrangciri  La  h  (lit lam  lund. 

1  travelled  on  lill  t  got  to  AUcbifDOt 

There  1  met  ftit  hoDoti-lookinij:  moji; 

IJ«  ujkod  ine  if  1  would  go  iato  tiis  »tore  as  a  clerki 

I  told  bim  1  would,  bectiuie  1  ^mm  iu  learcb  of  work. 

I  (old  bini  t  would  go  for  a  tiuudred  and  twenty 

doIUra  a  year ; 
Sayi  he, '  You  willi  make  your  fortuae  too  quick, 

1  feor ; 
Aud  if  you  get  rkli  «o  very  fiut, 
t  lua  afraid  lb  at  your  ricliea  will  ttot  lojif  ly  lait,' 

I  told  hjo)  to  five  himftelf  no  ularm, 
For  [  wus  alwaytbrou^t  up  on  u  farin, 
Aad  knewr  how  to  luve  my  mooey, 
A«  the  beo  doth  aavo  ber  houoy. 

Tbi  year  like  an  arrow  looo  paMcdby, 

TboD  a  btiudrod  and  twenty  dollaTtf  in  lay  pocket 

did  lie, 
1  went  und  bouglit  me  a  farm, 
Aad  upon  it  I  built  mo  a  houBe  and  barn* 

Then  I  bouj^bt  a  apan  of  bora«9  and  plow* 
Aod  iouifj  «hH«p  and  a,  three-year  old  cow  ; 
And  into  debt  I  bad  deeply  ruo, 
Before  my  furmiug  I  bod  be|:uD* 

1  put  in  my  crops  in  the  ipring  of  tbe  year, 
And  purt  of  tuy  ilebu  tbai  Msaeon  dind  cloar  ; 
1  had  dt>bt«  of  a  hundred  und  Alty  dultari  more, 
Wbich  I  hiul  to  pay  witkim  «  year  or  iMfore. 

In  tlie  fall  of  that  yoar  1  put  Ja  a  larfe  crop  of 

wboAi, 
Wbicb  did  tho  real  of  my  debtt  compkle  \ 
Atid  li  it  ia  no  I  iHi^iiiif  too  much  to  toll» 
I  thougbt  in  three yeura  I  bad  dijoo  pretty  well. 

1  began  hi  it  were  anow  in  Jifo, 
And  I  tbotight  that  it  waa  time  lo  get  m«  n  wife  ; 
Onci  morning  mm  1  waa  walking  along  the  «treoi, 
A  b«autifVil  yoyiif  My  I  <hd  meat. 


Wht)s«  boAUly  attracted  tny  attADtjou,  > 

But  the  way  to  get  b«r  I  tboufbl  wu  quil^  afll 
iuveiitkiii  i  f 

But  aotin  after*  1  waa  inlroduiead  fay  a  young  maa,A 
Aud  tben  iny  visltiuga  1  begi&u.  ' 

Uer  dark  aad  g1cw«y  hair, 
0\  bow  b4saaitful  and  fair  I 
Her  brig bl,  blue  eyes 
Made  my  a^ectioa  ari«e !  * 

Ucr  froab  and  rosy  chaCili, 
O!  how  fair  and  sweet! 
Uer  diiinpled  t\m\ 
My  henrt  did  win  I 

Wo  noon  appointed  lh«wf)dding-day, 
Whii-h  woj  on  ibe  toventh  day  of  May; 
Id  about  ala  mouthi  the  time  came  arouad, 
Aad  by  tbe  marritige  tie  we  were  boo  ad. 

One  day  I  went  out  in  tbe  woods  to  cut  dowg 

loiite  tree*, 
And  in  nne  of  them  1  found  a  iwarm  of  booa; 
f  took  out  thirt)'  wttigbt  of  honey. 
For  which  I  got  five  tJolUr«  j^  money. 

Another  tliaa  I  wu  ia  the  woodi  a-cboppiag, 
WhoD  I  saw  a  palat«r  from  tree  lo  lre«  faoppiof  ; 
tie  came  ovof  my  bead,  and  jumped  dowo, 
Aod  I  drawed  up  ray  axe  attd  struck  hiia  oa 

erowiil 
And  as  I  struck  hjjn  to  ibo  grooad,  be  Ibll, 
But  the  and  uew»  are  >'et  to  tell  \ 
He  sooQi  got  up  nod  (m.i^uj^  iu  bltAf 
Aud  1  with  my  axe  bvgaji  lo  fighc, 

I  struck  bim,  tmd  brake!!  hia  shoulder, 
Which  made  him  more  Gerce  «it<l  bolder  $ 
And  aa  ]  struck  bim,  1  run  six  or  eight  feet» 
And  drawed   my  axe,  tad  turned    arouad,  thi 
pointer  to  meet. 

As  he  came  up,  I  struck  hijn  a  seT«r«  h\om  •«  I 
head, 
I  Wbkl)  broke  his  ekul)  and  killed  blot  dead  : 
I  I  look  cj#  his  hi<le  aad  carried  it  to  MoiinM  c<Mmtyi| 
I  For  which  I  got  tweoty -five  dollars  boaatj. 
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1  kept  on  fujoiikg,  aiijoyitif  fOoA  ht§3Hht 
And  yearly  iocrc4»ing  j»  wealth  ; 
I  ck&red  About  (.hreo  linudred  dollarr  «i  yeiTf 
Till  iooH  J  wu  able  to  buy  a  farm  tb&l  wuoear* 


B«fbre1o«i|f,  tiiAW'Auihtoned  ^low  cuam  tfttitnil : 
Ita  tutuki  we'irtat  wu  lAout  three  hundred  pouna  ; 
It  WQct  by  whai  wo  call  «t«iUD'power. 
Aod  would  piow  About  two  acrei  en  tio«r. 


And  upon  it  I  built  e  houie  imd  Aburo,  ••  before,      1  bought  one  for  two  hundred  dollen, 
Atidtelitoul  [o  m  tijctji  by  the  nntpe  of  Mr.  BloRfi;    Juvtfor  thepurpDMofplowifig'iiiyiUfflmerrolleri  i 
lleweAto  give  me  «  hundred  dDltamthe  first yemr,  j  With  it  [  fot  my  plowing  dooe  in  time. 
And  two  acrei  of  woodliund  to  clear.  |  Aud  tlitit  tuiUit  !&nUh  Lheae  verbca  of  injec. 

Oun  frienil  Nsi>  Bmhuss.  dw^llB  m  his  lout  jam  upon  the  pleajuresof  Ufa  on  ship* 
board  ;  but  w©  have  anolher  clever  correspondent,  who  does  not  ieem  to  he  exactly  of 
that  way  of  lliiokitig.  The  *  airy  and  graceful  rigf  bg,*  he  wiy»i  *  is  usually  well  cot- 
ef*?d  with  tar  ;  the  *  stately  masta*  with  elush  ;  and  acroee  the  '  snowy  deck^  horrihle 
comhinationfl  of  both  describe  circumlocutions  widened  at  every  roU  of  the  veaseL 
Should  the  stray  end  of  a  rope  brnflh  acroes  your  face*  knocking  your  hat  overboard, 
or  at  least  over  your  eyes,  or  insinuate  itself  around  yoyr  leg,  (which  ships'  ropes 
have  a  strange  propensity  for  doing,)  and  drag  you  with  inconcetvahte  velocity  acros 
the  hen-coops  or  the  back  of  a  stray  pig,  leaving  you  seated  in  a  rivukt  of  tar,  stor- 
ing about  you,  halless  and  atinost  coatless — do  not  mind  it;  do  not  look  wildly 
around  you,  or  stt  gazing  upon  tb©  demolition  of  your  wearing  apparel,  endeavoring  to 
extort  a  ghastly  smile  ^  but  swallow  your  misfortunes,  though  your  heart  (and  perhaps 
your  dinner)  may  be  ui  your  throat  There  is  bo  cure  —  no  refuge  I  Your  consola- 
tion most  likely  will  bo  the  remark  of  some  *  old  salt,'  that '  such  togs  was  nH  made  to 
eotne  to  sea  in  ;'  a  fact  which  by  this  time  you  will  he  quite  willing  to  acknowledge/ 
These  scenes,  however,  it  should  be  added,  belong  to  a  different  order  of  vessels  from 
*  Uncle  Samurl*8'  craft,  ApropoM  of  Ned  B untune  ;  a  new  contributor,  writing 
from  Natchez  on  the  25tli  of  November  last i  says :  '  By  tlie  way,  Nbu  passed  through 
here  this  morning,  on  bis  way  to  Gallatin,  thirty  miles  diutant.  Being  on  a  visit  to 
Eddj'ville,  (Ky.,)  a  few  days  since,  he  beard  that  three  persons,  charged  with  having 
committed  an  atrocious  murder  near  Gallutin  some  time  smce,  were  ui  tbo  woo<is  in 
the  neighborhood.  Arramg  himself,  Ned  '  put  out*  ui  pursuit  of  them,  alone.  He 
soon  overtook  tiiem,  when  tivo  of  them  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance.  These 
he  tied  to  trees,  and  then  went  on  tn  pursuit  of  the  other,  who  bad  absconded  in  the 
mean  time.  But  the  fellow  had  too  good  a  start ;  and  Ned,  after  firing  one  or  two 
shots  after  him,  gave  up  Ibe  chase.  He  arrivt^d  here  with  his  two  captives  lost  night 
in  the  steamer,  and  as  I  said  before,  went  on  to  Gallatin  with  them  this  morning.  Ha 
has  entitled  himiwlf  to  the  reward  of  six  bundred  dollars  which  had  b^en  offered  for 
their  apprehension/  Just  like  Nkb  !  The  foregoing  was  crowded  out  of  our  last 
number ;  since  the  publication  of  which,  we  have  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  the  yoimg  and  lovely  wife  of  otir  correspondent.  Such  a  loss  will  make 
him  feel  the  impotency  of  con*olalion ;  yet  we  cannot  withhold  the  expression  of  our 
sympathy  with  him  in  his  groat  bereavement.  The  *  Life-Yarn^  will  be  resumed  in 
a  subsequent  number.  -  *  *  We  could  not  help  thinking,  while  listening,  not  many 
weeks  smce,  to  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  made  by  the  *  outside  barbarian,*  Captain 
£i*uoT,  at  a  bountiful  and  tasteful  board,  what  a  sensation  he  had  hut  a  little  while 
before  Cfeated  in  the  *  Flowery  Land.*  How  many  '  rigorous  and  lucid  orders*  to  de- 
liver up  'several  tens  of  thousands  of  chests'  of  the  '  smoking  weed'  had  he  received 
from  the  *  Great  Emperor,'  'quaking  with  wrathful  indignntioo  !'  And  bow  bad  he, 
regardleA  of  the  *  many  myriads  of  profits,  the  delightsome  benefits  of  the  heavenly 
realmst^  which  had  been  bestowed  npon  the  *  red -bristling  foreigners*  whom  he  re- 
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pfMentedi  |>oured  upoi^the  ^  flowery  people'  whole  <  cloiidfl  of  sudden  and  ^erce^whiz- 
ling  balls  !*  How  *  stupidly  perverao  V  '  Decid<*dly,  theee  were  the  reflectiona/  w 
we  listened  to  the  *  outside -land^s  delegate,^  while,  the  celestial  dynasty  and  ita  con- 
eemi  forgotten,  he  dwelt  with  ©loquemcc  apd  unction  upon  the  fame  of  Ksickkk* 
ncKJKBK.  ^  *  ■  The  *  Bmtan  Courier*  should  beware  how  it  speaks  of  the  productions 
of  the  author  of  *■  Great  Abel  and  tho  Little  Mauhattan.*  Is  the  editor  aware  that 
in  terming  them  *  wishy-wafihy,'  and  in  usin^  mich  language  as  the  following  con- 
cemimg  their  author,  he  is  mibjecting  himself  to  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
us  ;  namely,  that  of  bciing  *  A  Spy  in  the  Camp  of  American  Literature  ?'  '  Coi- 
vxiAim  Mathkw'b  mania  appears  to  be  a  desiro  to  imitate  the  style  of  Dickehs  ;  a 
ftyle  as  far  oiit  of  hia  reach  as  the  bounds  of  the  stag  are  beyond  the  imitation  of  th« 
ner\'OuB  jumps  of  the  granshopper,  or  as  the  live!y  gamboUngB  of  the  *  Cricket  on  the 
Hearth'  aro  to  tho  almost  rntcroficopic  insect  that  ticks  hi  the  decaying  bcd-post  I* 
Quite  eiitomologicai  Id  simile^biit  not  flattering '  in  point  of  fact!"  '  >  •  SANi>£RflO!«t 
hospitable  gentleman  of  tho  Franklin -House »  Philadelphia,  whose  artift  de  cmnne 
has  DO  rival  on  these  shores,  Mhanks,  and  acceptance  bounteous  !*     It  came — the 

*  mysterious  box  ?  It  was  opened,  and  lo  I  the  ^  Pate  de  Frmd  Gibier  aux  Tr&uffie§* 
not  an  ornament  obliterated,  not  a  scollop  obficured^  lay  temptingly  exposed  to  the 
'  ravished  beholder  V  Upon  what  sob^e^juently  eusuedi  the  iirst  chapter  of  «  noTel 
could  be  written  ;  something  in  this  style :  '  It  was  late  one  stormy  morning  in  the 
blustering  and  unruly  month  of  February,  when  four  individuals  might  have  been 
discovered,  in  a  retired  street  of  tho  great  metropolis,  seated  at  a  table  upon  whjch 
reposed  a  pate  of  such  exceeding  beauty,  and  so  dDlicious  a  flavor,  that  one  of  the 
company  exclaimed,  *  Per  HEacuLEs  !    but  this  is  rare !     Let  tis  at  once  fall  to  V 

*  Nay,  by  'r  Lady  !'  observed  the  other,  *  not  uutil  tho  generous  ^uid  which  brightens 
in  this  long-kept  bottle  descends  the  channel  of  that  silver  syphon  into  you  glass-en 
vessel !'  A  low  gurgle ^  like  unto  the  faint  sound  of  the  crimson  flood,  as  it  falls  from 
the  pierced  arm  of  Baauty,  was  now  heard  ;  and  in  an  inconceivably  short  space  of 
time^  each  member  of  thai  party,  with  glass  in  hand,  rose  upon  his  feet :  *  SANnea- 
SON  the  Younger  *  —  may  he  always  be  as  happy  as  he  has  made  us  this  day  I*  At 
this  stage  of  our  narrative  the  paste -envelope  was  gently  lifted  ;  tlio  aroma  filled  the 
apartment  -  and  for  the  space  of  an  hour  no  voice  broke  the  stillne^  ;  it  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  subdued  clatter  of  the  I  able -implements  which  were  now  called 
into  requisition,  'llie  scene  of  our  story  now  changes' —  and  so  forth  I  •  *  •  Let  Ui 
assist  the  unlearned  reader  a  IJttle  in  his  understanding  of  the  Roman  terms  employed 
in  the  admirable  pictures  which  Petea  BcuemiI',  rolling  back  the  tide  of  time,  has 
exposed  in  preceding  pages  to  the  prcsont  genfraliou :  *  TridiniunC  is  a  banqueting^ 
room  ;  *  Umho*  is  Uie  bundle  of  folds  of  the  *  toga,*  crossing  obliquely  from  under  the 
right  arm  athwart  the  heart ;  *  stnuSf*  tlie  folds  of  the  toga  falling  in  front ;  *  mulfttm^* 
a  drink  of  honey  and  wine  ;  *  gustntorium*  consisted  of  dishea  designed  to  excite  the 
appetite  ;  * apophoreta'  wore  gifts  to  the  Greeks,  which  they  took  away  with  them; 

*  umpharoi'  wt're  bottles  of  wine,  made  of  clay  or  glass,  and  fastened  by  a  cork,  and 
covered  with  gjpsum  to  prevent  ihe  effects  of  air  ;  *  colum^  was  a  kind  of  metal  sieve, 
which  was  filied  with  snow,  through  which  the  wine  percolated  before  being  drank* 

*  crater**  the  larger  vessel  in  which  wine  was  mixed ;  » e^athuSt  a  measure  in  the 
form  of  a  ladle  ;  '  repoifitfirium,*  table -trays  ;  •  ccena^*  the  banquet,  or  pruucipal  meal ; 
* caldariumi'  a  vessel  for  heating  water;  *  ealda,*  the  only  worm  drink  of  the 
ancients;  it  consisted  of  warm  water  and  wine,  with  the  addition  of  spice.     By* 


ihe-bf ,  we  have  snea  eaongfli  of  the  tnysterious  *  Soiiemii/s*  next  ch&pter  to  aasuro 
our  readen  that  they  have  a  second  *  Palniyreiie'  laboring  for  their  ediiicatiou.  *  We 
ehaJl  aco  anon.'  .  *  .  There  is  quite  too  much  iiiversioitt  both  of  worxL*  and  mean- 
ing, in  the  'fitanzafl*  of  our  Portland  (Maine)  correfipoiideut.  Inveniion  id  often  an 
admiraliie  feature,  but  it  must  be  well  mauaged.  Mr,  Parbonb,  iu  his  '  Line«  on  a 
Bust  of  Dant£/  has  a  very  felicitous  example  in  this  kind : 

'  Bks.  froRii  Uii»  eounierftst  of  h\m 
Whom  Arao  ultull  rcuienibor  tuagt 
How  fcterti  of  tinouiitKnt,  liow  prim 
The  Culber  waa  of  Tuaoiii.  suuf  >' 

Heroi  bowevefi  ib  another  tnyersion,  that  is  *  a  bird  of  another  feather  :* 

'Tmers  'a  Dot  a  maiden  in  yaur  hallt 
Tbuu^b  lirpiJ  ami  •Icepy  ever  to^ 
fiut  wdke*  a»  yon  my  u juia  recall, 
Aiid  longi  thcMifttory  lu  kDow/etc. 

Soxft  of  the  ultra-reform  ere  of  the  day  are  well  l^-ptfied  by  an  indefatigable  clothei- 
cleaner^  who  officiates  daily  in  Wall*»treet  near  William.  A  friend  of  ourst  standing 
with  hia  baek  to  the  operator,  engrtinred  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  was  suddenly 
seized  by  tlie  collar  the  other  dayi  wliich  in  a  twinkling  wan  co^^ered  with  a  espona- 
ceoud  fluid ;  and  this  wus  forthwith  followed  by  a  rigoroun  applicution  of  a  sti^  brush. 
'  What  are  you  tibout T  »a\d  out  frienij,  indignantly.  *  Don't  you  freti,  Mi»ter  '.'  said 
the  of!%i0ourer ;  '  I  do  n't  cimrge  you  nothin' !  X/ook  at  his  coat,  gents.,'  said  be  to  & 
knot  of  cnrtotis  by-standers;  *  see  any  grease?  —  eh?  Tkai^t  the  way  it  works!* 
Not  wishing  to  bo  considered  either  a  partner  or  a  standing  advertiseDient  in  snch  a 
bnsinesBi  our  gcntlenmn  at  once  *  made  himself  scarce.'  .  ,  .  We  wonder  some 
one  has  never  written  a  poem  upon  the  power  of  Mental  AstoHation.  No  thenM 
could  be  more  prolific*  Young  KxrcK.  has  just  come  into  the  sanctum  with  an  oblong 
piece  of  watery-»now,  indented  with  the  lidges  of  his  Utt]«  fiiigf*ra  upon  (he  meltings 
•  ball.'  Now  in  letting  a  few  dro|w  full  froni  it  into  our  drjiMh  ink-stand,  how  many 
recollections  of  early  school -days ;  of  cut -desks  and  pewter  ink^tundsi  iuiiuite  in 
variety  ;  of  coarse  and  fine-hand  pens ;  spoiling -schools  ou  wiuter-niglits  with  antago- 
nist districts  \  fox-and-geese  in  the  deep  snow,  •  by  tlie  whole  conij>any  ;*  how  have 
all  these  como  back  upon  us,  with  Ihoir  diversified  asbociatioos  I  *  O,  the  days  when 
w©  were  young  V  .  .  .  *  N.  W.  J.'  had  better  fowwear  rhyme.  He  cannot  soon 
become  a  poet  •  The  Explosion  on  board  the  Princeton*  is  jujt  thfi  sort  of  *  poetry* 
that  •  neither  gods  nor  men  permit.*     One  stanza  must  suffice  j 

'Tri-Ba  aod  Tvuis't  catiinet  wofe  tliero. 

Viewing,  «ith  mien  uf  cou«ciau3  dig^oity, 
Tho  fleet  nod  fullant  vetAcl  onwcird  beRf 
Four  hiUMii^d  «oul*»  Lo  graod  «ubUmi(y  t* 

It  is  astonishing!  the  anticitiity  of  some  of  the  most  common  sayings  that  one  hean 
©very  day.  For  example,  *Let  her  drive  .'*  wliich  is  so  ofteu  used,  was  finft  employed 
by  Saint  Pavl.  See  the  twenty -seventh  chapter  and  fifteenth  verse  of  *  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.*  -  .  .  Wg  have  American  Bcnlptors  busy  amoug  iia,  who  are  si- 
lently •  modelling  their  own  fame/  Kneei^and  is  bringing  to  a  completion  the  superb 
horse  upon  which  W  asuinotox  is  to  be  seated,  the  whole  to  *  etomized*  in  the  *  inimorttl 
iron*  of  Berlin.  Thb  equestrian  statue,  when  completed,  will  be  every  way  worthy 
of  the  sculptor's  acknowledged  reputation.  Mr.  IIaet,  whose  spirited  bust  of  Hemry 
Clay  has  elicited  ao  mach  approbatioiii  is  engaged  upon  a  bust  of  onr  neighbor  Homce 


Gn^SLJfir,  whlch^asfar  as  it  has  advanced^  is  podithrely  {kiillless.  <  .  .  ^1  greailt 
admire,*  writes  a  Southern  correspondetit ,  *  your  *SL  Legtr  Papers*  That  nairative 
i  B  surely  from  real  Life.  The  stylo  tseasy  and  natunil ;  the  incidentfi  such  na  one  Me* 
must  have  occurred  uader  the  circunistaucea  mentioned  ;  and  ther^  is  a  mmtitenenof 
scene  and  character-pamting^  which  it  iii  easy  to  perceive  is  from  the  hand  d  0110 
who  depicta  what  he  gft^^  and  describes  what  he  feels.  Such  writers  can  never 
lack  readers  to  eee  and  feel  with  thein/  .  »  -  *  The  nohlfi  *  Lints  to  a  ScuU,* 
writes  an  ohligiu^  Correspondent,  *  in  yoyr  February  rinTnber,  first  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish provincial  paper,  the  *MancheMtr  Exchange  H^rald^  and  after  ranch  dispute, 
have  been  onivemally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Bowklvo,  although  not  acknowledged  by 
him.'  .  ■  •  A  LARGE  number  of  communications,  in  prose  and  verse,  received  sinca 
our  luHt,  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  hereafter.  The  following,  among  otheis  in- 
tended for  the  present  nimiber,  wUl  uppeor  m  our  next ;  *  The  Refonner*a  Tunon  ;* 
•  Song,'  by  Z.  Barton  Stout,  Esq. ;  *■  Miomon's  Song ;'  and  '  ITio  La«t  One.* 


Paek  TiTKATaS  {— AuccBTA  AND  THE  Ballet.— Tlio  j^pjrii  of  '  the  Dunc«"  li»8  reifn«d  tf*a 
pHuiut  Hi  thii  boufli!:  during  tlic  piiH  month.  The  chfuriniog  'GisHIc'  Iir«  AilJy  ciipiiviilfHl  the  Icivaa 
of  the  tnuilet,  tlirough  the  grac^^rul  wUcheri-es  of  the  «ylph  Augtsta.  '  La  GistUa'  u  a  p«rf4^ct  Uul 
fomt  wltti  a  fairy  li;^etid  for  the  d^uouenitMit  of  n  romanlif!  story  of  diS'iLppolttd'd  iovo  ;  with  mitil 
HO  nppropriittet  And  lodeUcutely  unbu-^d  with  the  geniua  of  the  ftceoAt  that  itA  represeaiatiOD  •eeiue^ 
nice  un  uaeliuiuiif  dre&m  of  the  npirit-laiid,  far,  fmr  away  Ceom  thofroM  realities  of  tlib  c»r|i«real 
Itfo,  Ilacluiied  ae  we  are  in  edi  thiti^n  theatrical,  he  they  trag ody,  comedy,  luolo-drama,  sfirctActw, 
halli?t,  or  farco,  aud  cold-bLtKHled  in  temperameut,  with  im  more  poetry  la  our  matter-orfMCt  c*>iirj^i> 
fi'itioo  Ihaa  there  w  in  a  commercial  prtce^'urreiit,  or  a  treatii^e  on  conic  if^ctioiia,  wu  caa  hurdlj 
re^Ul  uti  iiiclinutioii  to  rtitipiEtKlize  imif*t  euthutiiasiiciiJly  ju  exaJtatiou  of  'Lti  Gijolle,*  a«  embodledl 
Or  rather  »li3dowed  forth,  (for  there  is  nothing  corporeal  about  it,)  by  the  fairydilce  AuoutTA  t 
care  am  far  the  TAGLiONiii,  the  Ei.LSx.E»iir  the  Gaistg.  They  are  wooderfuL,  ii<t  douln  ^  cliiril 
in^f  to  behold,  entrancing  to  rciueiuber ;  but  ihcy  are  thtogrti  af  *ubiitMJiC0 ;  they  arc  of  tho  cartl^ 
enrttay ;  they  have  n  local  babituttoo  ;  they  oat  aud  drink,  laugh  and  cry;  ore  ftuhjoct  to  th«  ill*  < 
life  ;  liable  to  hoad-ochee,  nod  sprnioed  ankles;  tenoiblfir  to  cbaiiitaj  of  weather ;  jiifluiiiiced  by  L«ii- 
doa  porter,  and  adder  ofali^DJlion«  to  hair-drcaseri,  inodi£te«,  aud  the  property-man  of  tho  lhQ«rr«^ 
But  uur  i>ylph  AtrousTA  t  —  who  that  haa  »een  her  whca,  at  the  beck  of  the  dueea  of  the  Willis^ 
aha  joiai  tliat  oiozy  tbroug  of  fairy  spritei,  beneath  the  Jibailow  of  the  cross  that  marka  tk«  taiali  of 
tho  dead  'GiDelle^'^ver  for  a  moineat  harbored  the  tLout^dil  that  she  wot  other  (baa  tkedi4eitibodie4 
spirit  of  that  lore-liorn  maid  7  Waa  there  a  particle  of  auy  ane  of  the  attributes  of  thia  dull  aartJl 
abuut  bar  !  An  thoroughly  trojisfonned,  a*  'L'omplctely  the  being  of  e  new  element,  at  tlte  buttnfdy 
newly  e«>caped  from  it»  chryaalii!  Sbe  re»ted  upH^n  the  froutid  at  times,  ^tia  true,  auiyiduiiig,  as  il 
would  seem,  her  ethereal  iaflueiices  ooly  fur  the  couvcuieuce  of  bur  l«ia  apiritual  compaiuona. 
Her  etomeat  in  the  air  p  aud  »hr  f^eems  to  itoxt  throitgh,  uat  bouad  into  it.  Her  feet  touch  the  earth 
in  gentle  patteriuge,  as  the  rnlo  isi  the  mild  ipriug'time  dropa  itj>on  tlie  broad  lea?cs  of  tpratidlof 
trees ;  or  Ughtly  descending  upon  ic^nie  greuii  jnouad,  «he  teata  there,  like  some  spirit-cloud  upoa 
the  bosom  of  a  mDuutain^  Who  ever  heard  of  a  tpirit  dancing  f  Motes,  they  «ay,  '  dance  in  the  sua* 
beams  ;'  fpirit«/£ia(  in  the  air ;  aud  »o  ftout*  the  apirlt  of  'Giselle;'  tHjriio  up  as  it  wert"  by  ita  owa 
ethereal  esseiice,  or  attracted  heavenward  by  some  celestial  niagtieii*m<  How  ejiqiiiaiialy  u  the 
remembrance  of  her  earthly  pasaion  displayod  in  her  efforts  to  save  her  aorrowiiig  lofor  ik^m  dM 
fatal  daoee  of  the  Willies  1  —  how  sad  the  gejiilo  delicairy  of  her  la«t  IWewoll  I  lu  shorty  wiibuut  • 
word  of  rhapaody,  bow  like  a  pleaaaot  dream  Is  the  whole  of  that  •econd  act  of  'Giaelle:'  Tb« 
pantomime  acting  of  Aubusta,  thrci'Ughoul  diif  bijou  of  a  ballet,  was  just  truth  itielf.  Tli«  old 
adage  that  'actioft*  «peak  louder  than  wnrd^'  was  ia  a  peculiar  ««nic  verified  by  our  QutNta  ofPaA'^ 
tomtiiM,  Every  movement  of  her  graceful  peraoa,  eirery  glance  of  her  eye,  every  liaeaaici»t  of  k«r 
expressive  face  ultered  language  as  eh>c]uoot  aa  ever  the  nautical  voice  of  tweet  £t.LKM  Ta«i 
dclivared.  M'lle.  Augusta  was  well  aiapported  by  Mi*s  Itfoa,  a»  'tiueen  of  the  Willie*,'  and  her 
two  attendants,  and  indeed  by  the  entire  corpank'-bfiUeL  Mr.  FaCDKRicss  was  quite  cflectiva  a* 
*  ^UkfMtcA,' and  Mr.  Paulox,  a«  '^iUrinUt*  acquitted  hitn0«lf  okmI  credftaMy.    Th«r«  caaaot  b« 
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too  W\f\\  pr«i««  bo^towod  ypoo  tbe  muaic  or  'La  Gui«ll«/  Every  uoto  M«mt  to  have  iti  pBculiw 
IwBrinf  upou  ihn  iceae  M  it  advaaceii ;  more  apt,  or  inorA  chnriicti^ritftlc  of  the  aplrit  of  lh«  ilory,  it 
coulil  uot  be;  Tor  it  •eems  writtea  for  the  scene  cooeeruinff  whJcU  it  «o  «l(iH|U0Dlly  diicour««a.  Od 
tlie  return  of  M'Me.  Aucusta.  ii  Is  huped  fthe  may  iHfBin  delight  ber  world  of  iidimrert  by  iho  pro- 
dyctian  of  •ouae  oilier  ballet,  equel  (if  that  be  pouible,}  to  the  reuowaodi  *  Gi«elJ«/  o« 


Lm&AftY  Hecoad-— One  of  the  very  pleD«aiiteBt  hooka  df  the  ceaKin  ia  THxcitxjuiir'B  *ffQiu  *ff 
A  Journey /rem  CvrmkiU  t&  Qrm*d  C«iro^'  jtut  publSsbed  by  Me»«r«,  Wiley  and  PvTi4Aja,  end 
form  iDg  Lhe  fifty -cifbtli  isaue  of  their  *  choice' Library.  The  author  cauae«  hii  reader  to  »ee  ex^ 
nelly  what  Ae  acet;  for  being  ao  ortiit,  he  pointM  to  the  eye  Mrith  hi»  pen  a«  completely  su  tf  he 
were  depicting  a  «ceae  or  churnctfrr  with  biei  (ifiuciL  Morcuver,  he  h  the  beat  uf  good-nut ured  coiU' 
panloua,  overflowiog  with  tvit  end  huicoor,  end  reminding  one  coulinudly  of  the  '  Amcrieui  in  PrtU.* 
We  rejoire  that  our  friend  Putmam  '  is  on  (he  groumr  lu  the  heart  of  the  book  market  of  BritaiDt  to 
a«ndi  hither  for  the  *  Library*  the  earliei t  and  lieat  llte^rary  ediblf «  of  the  day,  A  welt-deterved  com* 
plineot  11  paid  by  the  *  Walkiag^  Gentleniao.'id  precedlni^  page»,  to  tbe  a«tectlouA  iu  thie  Mriea,  the 
iut  of  which  emhrocc«  the  poetical  work*  of  Kcats.  *  «  «  W£  have  only  space  to  commend  to 
fieaerftl  peruwil  a  pamphlet  receotly  published  by  Dr.  John  H,  GniacoSi  ou  '  Tkt  Statit^ry  Ctmdi* 
Han  of  tkt  Laborittg  Population  of  ffew-York,mtk  Sufge^tionM  for  il«  Improvement'  It  la  fulj  of 
•ound  and  benevolent  views,  urged  with  force  uEid  dir«ctnea«,  and  clainia  the  heedful  ntteolioii  of 
■II  wba  have  at  hetirt  the  <:onditioa  of  the  moat  useful  claascii  of  c^ur  citlzena.  <  .  .  Wk  hare  froca 
Meaara.  Caaby  anc  Haut,  PhiJedelpbla,  the  *  MUetlta$i,fie^H«  StmvfM  o/tKtiiite  Ret,  Sfdncf  Sntitk/ 
complete  lu  ooe  volume.  There  are  MMBa  liAy  di*cfi^urse«  in  tiM,  upon  a  {freat  variety  of  themes,  and 
atl  diitioguiahud  by  thei  elearsee*  of  reaaonin^^  and  nervou-i  Saxoa  fiogliah  for  which  the  emioent 
prelate  waa  so  renurkablc.  It  ta  a  volume  replete  with  wiadoio.  conveyed  in  laoguage  which  will 
€au«e  it  lo  be  ramembered  by  the  reader.  ^  .  .  Tfts  la*t  volume  of  tbAt  invaluable  aoriea,  SyAaJU* 
'  Library  of  Aimerkcan  Biography/  cootoina  the  '  Life  of  Geueral  CKAitiAS  LsE,  derived  from  hLa  own 
orifbial  papera,  offitilal  corre*poudeuce^  etc. ;  and  tha  '  Life  of  Jos£.i>u  Reed,  of  Peouiylvaoia,'  alco 
prepared  from  origiiitd  documenta,  hitherto  uujtubliiibed.  A  poriiiiit  of  Mr,  K.csDf  on  aleel,  and  eM* 
cellent  t>'pography  and  paper,  are  the  external  charnclerirticji  of  the  volume,  which  reochea  u«  froo 
the  prcAii  of  lleaara.  LrmuB  and  BaoiirK,  Boatou.  v  .  .  We  have  received,  and  ahall  tiiko  future 
occaaion  to  tiotice  more  nt  Urge,  the  '  Corretpondtnce  »f  Mr,  Rvlph  l^ard,  of  Situtk  Citroli»a,'  from 
tbe  year  1774  tu  lieKH,  with  a  brief  memoir^  We  oie  indebted  for  the  voluow  to  Mra.  Ajunm  Ixaao 
DxAit  a  diiughter  of  the  diatiufuiahed  aubject,  who  baa  performed  not  only  a  filial  dttty,  but  an  ac* 
cepiable  service  lo  our  couatry'a  hL^tory,  in  giviog  thia  correapondeuce  to  the  world.  ,  .  .  AnaitQ 
the  late  pubbcAtiona  of  Measra.  UAarajt  and  BaoTHcas  are  the  firtt  of  two  volumea,  eontatajug 
SiTK'a  '  W*Mdtring  Jew,'  a  new  aad  oletgaot  trajtiAlatioti,  profuaely  Uluatraied  by  the  muat  eminent 
artista  of  Paris;  *A  SftUm  ftf  Ltfie,  R^Hocinetive  and  Inductivt;'  kein^  acurrected  view  of  evi^ 
dance  and  tbe  inethoda  of  ^ientifio  iuveatigatioa,  by  Joiin  Sixuar  Mills  ;  ackd  a  '  Memoir  of  ikt 
latM  Jlezsnder  Pf*Kif/(,  D.  D^''  with  iclectiont  from  bia  diary  and  correapondeuce,  and  recotloc* 
tiona  of  hi«  life,  ctc^  by  bia  own  too.  To  the  Aral  two  of  Ibeie  publicatiot)>a  we  ahall  hereafter  more 
pariicularly  adveru  -  .  .  Axong  (be  new  and  original  «u>derlak inga  of  the  melropolkan  preaa  ia  a 
joumal  entitled  '  The  Mamktft*  f^ttlUf  OimtUir  and  Staturttcal  Retard.*  It  ia  publiahed  weekly 
under  die  cuperviaioii  of  Mr*  J.  BiOTn  Hoha»b  und  Mr.  K,DWis  Williams  ;  tbe  latter  well  known 
lor  bia  '  fiikctA  and  figures,*  Thti  journal  oompriaef,  in  a  neat  qtaaxlo  abeet  of  aixteea  p«gea,  a  fuU 
Tie w  of  tbe  bcuik*  of  the  wltole  Uuiorn  their  iiumea^  c»pitila,  offieora,  etc. ;  togeibet  with  copioua 
■Utiallcaof  (heir  condition  aeveraily.  and  of  tbe  fiooncea  of  the  individual  itatea,  hiatory  of  Euro- 
peaii  banking  iaatitaiiooa,  etc.,  and  other  valuable  tuattera  relaiiog  to  baoka  aud  finance,  which 
reader  thia  periodical  a  moat  deairabio  aocaaaioa  to  Ihe  records  of  the  banker,  the  deik  of  the  mer^ 
ehon{«  and  to  (he  labte  of  the  cupiulial  and  ataieaHUUi.  The  '  Circular'  ia  puhLiahed  weekly  at  No*  1 
Spri(ce-*treelt  at  three  dollars  per  anaum.  ,  ,  .  GjtsvuET  ano  Mct^L&ATU's  "  Farmtrs'  Lihrarf 
mnd  MttnthlY  Joitmal  of  Agriculture'  i^ir  February  is  m  very  full  and  various  number.  Among  it» 
ttaeful  p»per«  ia  oue  upon  the  '  ayatem'  by  which  JkL  GtfSNuM  dii^ covers,  from  exterual  marka,  pro- 
ciK<ily  how  much  milk  any  'given  ^ow'  will  give.  Euj^raving*  ore  preaepted  of  eight  cows,  wiib 
their  <iuubtiea  tadicaled  ia  auch  a  maniier  ihat,^  reaaoalog  a  fHMteri»riy  tbe  required  reauli  may  be 
aatiafaetorily  arrived  at.  They  have  iuu«li  tbe  appenmuCM,  arranged  iu  their  various  'order*/  of  a 
■mall  rummatiug  proc«4«iou  of  aniiool  '  Maaoos,*  or  'OddFt'lloi.^V  with  their  aoveral  badgea,  Ibr 
aoaw  caoae  or  other,  worn  ia  '  a  reveree  poai(M»tt.'    Tbe  Firat  Grand  Miatreaa  aporta  a  bierogtypbi' 


cal  ipron  wo  lar^o  tlial  the  bw  Jiardjy  room  fo  uwiuf  her  utl.  •  •  •  A  TEjiif  beautiAiltjr^fyHnied 
voluroo  hiu  just  been  puliUiihed  by  Mbntz  axd  Rovoudt,  Phil«iie1phtn,  caotainiti^  rourteeo  iel«cteil 
*  StrmoM*  bf  Giorfft  W,  Bt^ttnc,'  oniniMer  of  the  Third  Raformpd  Dutcb  Church,  Phlladrlpbla. 
Thn  volume  will  etkit  further  sioticn  in  a  iul>ie<|Uflnt  l«Bue«  Tt  may  be  hud  in  New-York  of  SaJCtobi 
XNB  Miles,  Robert  Cahter,  unJ  P.  Collier.  -  ■  *  We  would  call  public  utteauoo  lo  fh« 
AdvertixemeDt  of  •  Morris'  ymitmAl  Pr^n*  al  thn  cloiw  of  ihe  previ^nt  number.  '  Thn  Brifiidier,* 
iu  ibe  fair  white  pa^ea  of  \un  capucioua  arnd  woll-Atled  ftilio,  k  labaringf  for  th($  good  oT  hij  readers  a* 
hb  ii>«d  to  do  tn  bii  old  '  Mirror/  «o  luq^ny  year^t  ago,  aud  for  gu  nmiiy  of  thnn.  We  sr«  j^iad  to  «c« 
that  our  old  friend  and  coDteniponir>'  i«  every  where  wekonaod  with  cordiaJity,  and  U>  A<«r  that  h* 
Is  reaping  iho  reward  «)f  bit  exertiout  in  Ijt^erul  *ubicripti(»ciA.  '  Thri  Geaerar  U  becomini^  *  lit|J« 
corpuknt  jutt  now,  but  w«  would  n't  have  hit  *  shadow'  any  '1c»«'  fur  iho  world!  May  ke  and  hu 
'Frefa*  proiip«r  at  tbey  deaerve  to  do  I  -  •  -  Two  of  the  n]o»t  Interefltitif  and  VNluMblo  n?ceat  itnuea 
frocQ  the  Me<Hf«.  ArP£.ETON*i  preaSt  ar«  '  QaizoVt  IfitU/rjf  9/  the  Engluk  Re-oifltttivn  uf  1G4U/an4 
AajjOLO'a  *  TittX  And  Sec^ond  Litim Bo»k.'  Th«  ftrtit  we  may  tali«  mnu liter  occjuion  mmm  |jarticulai^ 
ly  to  Dotice ;  ihe  tecond  h  too  weU  known  to  require  a  word  of  eouain«odatioci  at  our  hauda.  •  *  -  Tks 
HaJtrSKB  huV'S  published  the  firat  of  four  Inrgv  volumra,  (radtice^  price,  aix  dcdlars,)  c^tntalataf 
'IhtiffhVt  Thtology,'  a  i^  At -book  in  mott  coIIc^a^  at  home  and  abroad,  and  pronouuccd  *ihe  beat  ' 
ayitem  fur  fartiiliea/  A  portrait  of  the  author  «niballi«heii  the  firat  volume.  '  ■  ■  Messhs.  GnsELrf 
AND  McElratk  biiva  publiBbeJ,  lo  a  very  larj^e  and  beautiful  voluhio, '  lyhraelV*  Cutiettti**  0/  J 
iLiltruturtt'  withaliuo  ntFcH  portrait  of  Lhe  author.  This  is  a  work  loo  well  kuown  to  require  apecU 
§c  crUtciism.  Pt>rhap»'  there  i«  not  in  the  world  another  vulume  which  conibiuei  »o  mnicln  aiid  attdl  | 
varioua  infoni^tiau  concerning  authora  and  their  production*  aiK  thijione  of  D'lfl&Ajxt. 


VAinttE.vTiOFr  AT  'Old  Drubt.'  — AiTb.  Gxosoe  VANUENitOFF  haa  been  playiu^  durinf  th«  | 
pa»t  monib  at  the  Park  Theatre.    Thia  gentleman  wai  reg atdeJ  on  his  iSrai  appearance  id  thti  , 
oomntry  aa  oaa  of  Ibe  utoxt  promipjini'  lu^tori  ibal  Britain  has  aeut  over  for  many  a  day.    At  tJie  aamt 
time  thera  waam  degree  of  Uuiab  about  hia  perforn^iuice^  and  a  free  fjmiliarity  with  the  buaioeaa  c 
the  ■toga,  that  appearad  the  effect  of  old  acquaintanceship  with  the  Qctor'i»  d»0kult  art.    Dn  bi*ra>  I 
turn  10  America  from  bis  recent  hoinaward  tour,  we  were  turpriaed  to  Had  how  rapidly  h«  la  advaodof  I 
to  the  highent  rank  as  a  choate,  natural  and  vigoroo&  illuAirator  of  ihe  groat  English  dramtiiata,    ilii  j 
production  of  '  AuligoDc/  a  year  or  ao  siuce,  f  nve  the  public  n\i  upportanity  of  ndmiriof  hi*  power  in  \ 
the  stately,  elovatmU  but  colder  f  racea  of  the  more  ariiticiaj  elaajitc  tragedy  of  andquity^     At  thai  I 
time  wa  were  iuoUned  to  rate  bin  %*  the  wortbieat  aucceisor  to  hia  i:i1ente<l  fatber,  and  in  ki£  fitiber**  J 
peeolior,  lolly  Atyle.    The  aane  dignity  and  mujeatic  pomp  of  aoatiiuent  that  charmed  ua  in  tha 
'Coriolaaus'  of  the  latter,  pleased  um  aud  ei>fnpc||ed  our  appbuie  ta  the  '  Creou'  of  the  younj^^r  caa- 
didaie  for  favor.    We  now  diiaaeDt  however  from  our  former  e#Uai«tioa  of  Mr.  Gcoaoic  VjiMDSif^ 
Horr'a  abilitieat  and!  are  d«cide<lly  nf  opinion  that  hta  siroogth  lies  in  comedy.    Hia  peraoDatioa  of 
^Bcuediek,'  'Mercutjo,"  and  'Yunng  llirubvi,'  confirm*  u«  in  Ihia  failS.     For  all  the  lifht  and  airf 
elegancies  of  this  claj^a  of  c!iara<?tora  be  aeonu  to  ua  eminently  qualified.     A  correapondcnt  in  Eontoa,.  J 
whoae  jtid^frnieat  jinnipt  with  ours,  writeaua  thnt  Mr.  VANDENHOfP  hua  receiitly  been  gratifvinc  \)m\ 
denizena  of  those  oriental  regions,  onr  reapected  '  FarHdownen^'  with  a  terief  of  8tf  AEsrtxiAJt  J 
readinfn.    He  teUs  ua  too  that  bb  comic  readings  wen>  especially  felicitous  :  that  bia  '  Dogberry.'  | 
'  dnu^f,  the  Joiner,'^ '  PiUataC  and  bully  *  Bottom,'  were  done  to  the  tile.     Fully  coneurring  wttb  OiJf  J 
BosWn  friend  in  hi*  opinion  of  Mr.  Vampknhopf's  comic  auperioriiy,  we  would  candidly  ad  viae  bMl 
to  give  binsaelf  to  thia  department  of  hit  noble  arL     He  has  it  in  him^  but  not  without  ttnrty  ;  not  J 
without  time  and  renewed  aaaiduity  ;  to  make  v^  leaa  lament  the  i^ap  which  Oiiasj:.es  Kkmbi;.k  haa  J 
left  in  tbe  genuine  comedy  of  our  Fatherland.    We  trnat  be  may  yet  do  much  toward  reviving  Uit  I 
staunch  old  Ceigh*h  comodiea  nt  our  "OJil  Drury,'    There  are  at  tbe  Park  Theatre  a  few,  but  alaall 
tnlf  (I  few  of  the  elements  of  a  gtiod  compnny  of  comedinna,  to  aaaiat  him  in  this  commendable  wur1i*l 
We  have  Ura.  Vernon,  a  hoat  Indeed  in  henelf,  an  actreaa  uAei|uaUed  in  li«r  line  in  America,    JUra^J 
AfiBOTT  and  ftlra.  E^lakd,  for  tbe  ladies ;  and  fi>r  comic  old  men,  there  ia  Mr.  Bass,  a  rich,  racy  aciofkl 
of  the  old  acbool,  and  one  of  the  very  beat  on  our  boarda;  FtsuEa,  ANoaswa  and  Bafta<TT»iu  1 
pnrta  unequalled  ;  with  others  more  or  leaa  respect  able.    It  would  be  a  atrong  argumout  in  fVivor  of 
the  guMKl  taate  of  th'ia  community  to  ace  thetn  crowding  to  witnesa  tbe  reproaeiitAtMW  of  ameli  «f  liiC| 
aterling  old  comediaa  aa  might,  with  liicse  aids,  be  revived  under  Ike  eu«ftil  enpiiniMiaitaBe 
fir,  VAKDENHory. 
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FcoK,  How  now,  tplrlt  \  wbitbar  waadar  ytm  T 
FAiJkT.  Owmr  blll«  OT«r  dala, 

Thoroagii  tia«h^  tborough.  bilar. 

Over  ptLtk,  OTvr  pid*4 

Tliorongb  fiood.  thorough  fira, 

I  do  wnjiAttT  mvsTj  wtiant 

iuid  I  ••rra  tb*  teLry  qq*es. 
To  daw  bar  orbi  upoa  itia  graaa. 


Mr»ati>cM]BSi>KioaY*i  'DBMAUt 


Oh  I  shining  water  I  gem  of  the  mountain,  lake  of  the  sunny  isles  t 
how  beaiitifiil  thou  art !  —  bcautiiiil  in  early  morn,  when  the  rolling 
mist  in  floating  waves  of  silvery  whiteness  covers  thy  hill  tops; 
beautiful  at  noon,  when  thy  rippling  waters  dance  in  the  glad,  sun- 
shine, and  every  little  cove  and  islet  is  surrounded  by  a  jeweled 
diadem  1  Lie  down  on  that  mossy  bank,  sofl  as  eider  ;  observe  the 
mine  of  beauty  that  spreads  beyond ;  look  on  those  three  rocky 
promoiitorieis  j  each  one  as  it  recedes  pushes  farther  and  bolder  out 
into  the  blue  water.  As  the  sight  varies,  see  the  changing  pictures  ; 
one  moment  in  shadei  they  present  a  mass  and  depth  of  foliage  that 
looks  almost  entire  ;  at  iheir  sides  the  lake  is  smooth  and  dark  as  a 
floor  of  polished  jasper  j  cast  your  eye  on  the  tiny  bay  between ; 
every  pebble  and  old  log  is  visible  beneath  the  transparent  crystal ; 
and  how  measured^  musical  and  gi*aceful  the  mimic  surf,  as  it  rolls 
up  on  the  crescent  of  yelloxv  nand  with  a  coy  yet  frolicsome  caress  1 
the  next,  radiant  in  light,  every  tree  stands  apart  in  its  peculiar 
beauty ;  the  flexile  white  cedar  bends  over  the  rocks  until  its 
branches  mix  with  the  gay  mosses  that  paint  their  sides  ;  immedi- 
ately beneath,  the  green  v^^ater  changes  like  sparkling  emeraldn,  and 
shades  off  into  various  bright  hues,  like  the  back  of  a  dying  dolphin. 
The  crests  of  the  waves  that  dance  up  the  cove  are  followed  by  long 
lines  of  golden  light,  outside  of  which  others  flash,  twist  and  twine 
with  the  celerity  of  serpents  into  every  possible  sinuosity  ;  then,  as 
if  spent  with  contest,  they  lie  quiet  and  still  until  their  brightness 
is  lost  in  the  sapphire  blue  of  the  deepened  water.     And  at  eve, 
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how  holy,  how  religiously  beautiful,  the  etimmits  of  the  everlasdnfl 
liills,  hoary  with  age  aed  softened  and  warmed  by  ^'^lowing  shade 
of  rose  and  purple  :  some  of  the  mountain  gorges  lie  almost  blaci 
in  their  depth  of  shadow,  and  through  others  streams  a  thin  illumined 
mist,  that  stretches  like  a  leiigthened  glory  to  the  very  water's  edge  i 
while  the  calm  lake,  tranquil  aft  an  angel  of  peace,  reflects  every^ 
{cloud  that  hovers  and  every  object  of  beauty  that  decorates  her 
ah  ores* 

On  soch  an  eve,  in  the  centre  of  the  lake,  I  sat  on  a  small  is1et» 

BO  wrapt  and  overwhelmed  by  feelings  of  praise,  poetry  and  prayer» 

I  that  I  had  gladly  seen  the  noisy  steamer  with  her  crowd  of  passen 

[gerfl  hasten  by;  and  thought^  as  I  preferred  moonlight  and  quiet 

[nesft  for  companions,  that  I  would  row  back  in  my  own  little  skiff 

I  which  I  had  attached  to  the  steam-boat  when  she  came  down  in  theil 

f  morning,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  me  to  convenient  points  fo 

I  sketching.     O  thou  good  God  I  how  heautifiil^  glorious  and  heaveulj 

hattt  thou  made    the   night;    what  holy  teachings   from  a  highe 

I  world  shine  through  its  thousand  eyes  of  love  !     Oh  !  serene,  sane 

tifying  Night !  hope  of  the  wearied,  friend  of  the  mourner,  consolei 

of  the  penitent ;  how  affecting,  purifying  and  exalting  are  thy  divine 

influences ! 

As  I  gazed,  my  whole  being  seemed  to  commui^e  with  the  change- 
less stars*  I  passed  the  dark  gulf  of  death,  and  rose  into  regions 
calm^  pure  atid  immortal ;  and  as  memoiy  glanced  back  at  the  world 
which  I  had  lei\,  my  soul  sang  a  solemn  silent  hymn  of  thanksgiving 
,  that  I  had  exchanged  sin^  suffering  and  commotion  for  heaven's  un- 
l  changing  eternal  peace.  An  abrupt  challenge  to  old  Echo,  which 
oared  from  a  cannon  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  awakened  my  en- 
\  tranced  spirit ;  yet  the  ideal  had  so  completely  overpowered  the 
actual  that  it  rjer[iiired  a  strong  effort  to  recall  sensation.  I  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  it  was  with  a  saddened  feeling,  like  the  exhaustion 
of  one  whose  whole  being  has  commingled  with  the  full  flow  of 
music,  that  I  felt  rettiming  life  play  through  the  lungs  and  con- 
sciousness restored  to  the  initid.  The  sweet  soothing  night-breeze 
played  on  the  water ;  the  black  mountain  rose  like  a  giant  against 
the  star-lit  sky;  as  if  resting  on  its  summit^  hung  the  bright  planet 
Mars,  that  cast  a  long  line  of  radiance  across  the  otherwise  dark- 
ened lake,  Aa  I  had  a  long  row,  and  felt  somewhat  in  arrears  to 
father  Time,  I  rose  hastily  to  go  to  my  boat ;  but  somewhat  to  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  I  found  that  she  had  drifted  off,  and 
that  1  must  remain  on  my  present  ci re tim scribed  dominion  until  the 
I  ftteamer  picked  mo  up  in  the  morning.  This  however  was  no  great 
hardship,  as  I  had  spent  nights  in  the  open  air,  but  never  one  in  half 
such  a  delightful  place,  I  looked  for  the  splendid  planet  that  had 
appeared  like  a  sun  amid  the  lesser  lights ;  it  had  risen  higher  in 
the  heavens,  hut  the  clouds  on  the  black  mountain  were  breaking, 
white,  golden  and  ^t^^cy,  from  out  of  which  ascended  the  full  moon, 
showering  on  every  height  her  light  of  love.  As  she  rose  in  the 
eoncave  a  flood  of  effliigent  silver  poured  down  on  mountain,  lake 
and  islet ;  here  and  there  the  water  lay  still  as  a  polished  mimsr. 
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while  in  others,  touched  by  a  light  breeze^  it  turned  up  a  thousand 
tiny  ripples,  that  glittered  in  the  mouiilight. 

I  took  a  survey  of  the  Ijltle  lijland :  the  body  was  an  entire  rock 
of  abrupt  and  fanciful  outline,  to  the  sides  of  which  the  water  came 
deep  and  clear;  one  end  composed  of  sand  and  large  pebbles  soft- 
ened down  to  the  water^s  level,  on  which  were  scattered  dwarf  ce* 
dars  interapersed  with  golden-rods,  lobelias,  Indian  posies  and  other 
wild  flowers.  On  the  outer  ledges  of  the  rock,  wherever  tbcy  could 
thrust  a  root,  and  for  some  distance  in,  grew  cedars,  white  birch, 
sugar-maples  and  hemlocks,  through  the  flexible  branches  of  which 
rained  a  shower  of  silver  light.  In  the  centre  was  an  open  space, 
covered  with  green  short  turf,  as  smooth  as  a  carefully -cut  and 
rolled  iawn.  Toward  midnight  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  weary, 
and  thought  that  I  would  make  a  bed  in  the  true  hunter's  style  :  se- 
lecting a  spot  on  the  edge  of  the  green  beneath  the  shade  of  a  fine 
maple,  I  drew  my  knife  from  my  pocket  and  cut  from  the  white  ce- 
dar four  strong  sticks,  forked  at  one  end,  which  I  drove  into  the 
ground  in  tlie  manner  of  bed-posts,  with  the  crotches  upward,  on 
which  lengthwise  were  placed  two  poles,  and  across  these  laid  soft 
even  branches  of  the  same  IVagrant  cedar.  I  woyld  not  have  ex- 
changed the  pure  air.  the  glorious  sky,  and  luxuiious  woodland 
couch  for  the  best  bed  in  a  king^s  palace  ;  and  I  expended  consider- 
able compassion  on  the  stifled  wights  pent  up  in  cities,  and  thought 
what  a  pity  it  was  that  only  one  pair  of  eyes  drank  delight  from  all 
this  beauty  ;  when  I  discovered  an  agile  flgure  moving  lightly  be- 
tween the  opposite  trees,  seemingly  looking  for  some  one,  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  eyes  searched  all  directions  :  he  stepped  into 
the  circle  and  caiefully  surveyed  it,  but  the  depth  of  shadow  had 
apparently  concealed  me  from  his  observation ;  while  as  he  stood 
in  bright  moonlight,  1  had  full  lime  to  examine  bim  at  my  leisure, 
and  well  and  truly  he  repaid  the  sci-uliny* 

He  might  have  been  a  trifle  but  certainly  very  little  over  four  feet 
in  height,  and  though  so  small,  in  his  figure  were  combined  the  pliant 
grace  of  youth  with  the  composed  dignity  of  manhood ;  his  hand- 
somely-cut features  were  rather  sharp*  and  wore  the  expression  of 
one  who  has  seen  all  sides  of  the  world,  and  though  scorning  cheat- 
ery  and  keen  in  its  detection,  had  much  rather  laugh  at  than  abuse 
mankind:  the  firtn  lip  and  frank  cordial  eyes  inspired  respect  and 
confidence.  In  fact,  he  was  such  a  handsome,  generous,  ofl-handf 
-free-looking  little  fellow,  that  my  heart  went  round  him  at  first  sight 
Yet  was  there  something  in  his  satirical,  fun-loving  glance  that  re- 
minded me  of  my  impish  travelling  friend,  His  dress  was  still 
more  extraordinary  than  liis  appearance,  and  admirably  suited  his 
person  ;  he  had  on  leggings  and  hunting-shirt  made  from  shining 
box  leaves,  each  laid  over  the  other  in  regular  scalloped  rows,  after 
tlie  manner  of  plate-armor,  trimly  belted  round  the  waist  with  mer- 
cury vine,  and  moccasins  of  bright  snake-skins,  with  a  smart  hossar 
cap  of  green  chestnut  burrs;  in  his  hand  he  carried  what  seemed 
to  be  a  long  rush,  from  which  hung  a  tassel  of  seeds,  each  one  of 
which  looked  like  a  small  emerald.     He  walked  away  round  the 


circley  peering  between  trees  and  bushes ;  when  he  neared  me  I 
trieil  to  look  as  if  in  a  quiet  slumber  ;  hearing  him  paas  I  thought 
that  the  eh  ado  w  had  hidden  me  from  his  sight ;  when  he  turned 
back,  burst  into  a  hilarious  laugh,  saying,  *  Ah,  ah,  my  gay  fellow ! 
BO  you  thought  your  sham  sleep  had  caught  me  napping  V  *  I  am 
sure  if  it  had/  replied  I,  rising,  *  that  I  should  have  been  a  great 
loser ;  that  is,  if  you  deign  to  favor  me  with  your  company  V  *  That 
18  what  I  proposed,  or  rather  that  you  would  become  mine  for  a  abort 
space  of  lime,'  returned  he,  as  he  measured  me  from  bead  to  foot 
with  a  quizzical  eye,  and  a  smile,  which  he  evidently  endeavored  to 
repress,  played  round  his  mouth.  Then  my  suspicions  flashed  into 
certainty,  and  I  exclaimed  :  *  I  rather  tliink  that  1  have  had  a  former 
proof  of  your  companionable  powers,  and  also  a  recollection  of 
some  accompanying  advice/ 

He  drew  himself  up,  and  the  little  being  actually  looked  noble 
end  dignified,  as  he  replied :  *  That  was  a  proof  of  yourself,  not  of 
me ;  I  have  always  liked  you  from  a  child,  since  I  first  stood  your 
friend,  and  wished  personally  to  prove  your  nerve,  discretion  and 
self-command-  You  now  see  me  in  my  proper  person.  You  have 
had  an  affection  and  faith  in  us  far  beyond  the  ordinary  race  of 
mortals  i  and  as  love  unlocks  all  secrets.  I  propose  to  initiate  yoa 
into  some  of  ours,  and  show  you  that  we  faines  are  sometliing  more 
than  the  light,  tricksorae,  fantastical  creatures  of  fancy;  and  that 
we  have  our  part  assigned  in-  the  universe  as  well  as  man.  You 
see  that  huge  earth-giant/  said  ho.  pointing  toward  the  black  moun- 
tain- 1  nodded.  'That  is  our  particular  dominion;  the  surface  \$ 
undisturbed  by  the  foot  of  man,  but  the  interior  is  crowded  by  busjf  j 
inhabitants.  If  you  wishi  I  will  introduce  you  there,  and  unveil  to 
your  eye  and  understanding  raysteiies  that  buniaji  beings,  even  in 
the  older  countries,  have  scarcely  caught  a  glimpse  of* 

*  Right  gladly  !'  replied  I»  giving  him  my  hand,  which  he  received 
with  a  slight  smile,  and  a  friendly  pressure;  *  right  gladly;  and  mj 
impatience  will  turn  e\ery  minute  into  an  hour  until  I  arrive  there.l 

As  I  ceased  speaking,  several  winged  thistle-seeds  wafted  byj 
my  companion  waved  his  rush- wand  three  times,  and  at  each  wava 
pronounced  a  word  from  some  unknown  tongue ;  when  a  couple  < 
the  seeds  changed  into  a  pair  of  magnificent  coal-black  courser 
with  long  dashing  manes  and  tails  ;  their  hoofs  seemed  to  be  on0 
solid  diamond,  and  every  time  they  breathed  a  phosphoric  ligh 
played  from  their  mouths  and  nostrils.  *  Mount!'  said  he,  as  b 
sprang  on  the  back  of  one  j  *  wreathe  your  hand  in  the  mane  am 

follow  r 

I  obeyed,  and  we  sped  through  space  with  tlie  steadiness  snJ 
precision  of  a  well-aimed  arrow.  In  a  second  we  alighted  on  the 
mgged  rock-pilcd  summit  of  the  black  mountain,  *  Here,*  said  my 
guide,  let  us  pause  for  one  moment  while  1  give  you  some  directions 
that  are  necessary  for  you  to  remember.  In  the  first  place,  who-j 
ever  and  whatever  you  see,  speak  to  no  one  but  me ;  and  in  tlw 
second,  touch  not  any  unknown  substance  nor  working  implements 
for  they  might  possess  occult  qualities  that  would  not  exactly  agi*e#l 
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with  flesh  and  blood.  I  will  also  explnin  to  you  my  rank  and  con- 
trol :  since  the  days  of  the  Preiidarnites^  when  our  people  were 
first  created,  I  have,  under  the  sanction  of  our  kinj]f  and  queen»  held 
through  thi8  western  world  regul  authority  over  all  our  different 
species*  My  name^  (for  among  persons  who  have  known  each 
other  80  long  titles  would  be  useless,)  is  Trezalyun  i  and  now  I 
will  first  make  you  aticjuainted  with  the  denizens  of  the  mountain, 
for  we  are  composed  of  several  races,  each  widely  dlft'erent  from 
the  other  in  occupation  and  appearance.' 

He  tapped  oti  the  face  of  a  huge  rock  that  stretched  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain  like  a  mural  fortresg,  when  it  slid  hack  on  each 
side  and  disrovered  a  large  cavern  glittering  with  spar.  *When 
we  enter  J  the  door  will  close,  and  it  will  he  quite  dark,  but  follow 
this  talisman/  said  be,  touchin;^  the  emerald  tassela,  *  and  it  will 
guide  you  safely.*  We  entered^  and  the  doors  that  had  opened  to 
the  exterior  so  quietly,  »hut  and  reverberated  like  thunder.  I  easily 
followed  the  sparkling  beads,  and  after  we  had  walked  quickly  for 
eome  lime,  evidently  on  a  descent,  there  appeared  a  faint  glimmer 
of  white  light,  that  gradually  increased  until  the  black  sides  of  the 
cavern  ^vere  silvered  by  what  1  thought  a  brilliant  moonlight ;  but 
as  we  advanced  it  became  yellower  and  brighter,  until  we  arrived 
at  a  broad  open  space,  where  a  large  fire  was  burning*  Nearly 
blinded  by  the  excess  of  light,  I  could  scarcely  see,  when  Trezal- 
yun  drew  me  back,  crjnng,  *  Beware  of  those  iron  rods  1*  I  looked 
down  and  saw  what  appeared  rail-road  tracks  ;  *  Take  care  of  those/ 
said  he  ;  *  their  slightest  touch  w*ouid  annihilate  an  Earth-made  I 
they  are  galvanic  rods  strongly  charged  from  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse.* After  this  I  care  fid  ly  picked  my  steps,  until  we  were  half- 
way across  the  space,  which  was  probably  a  mile  in  extent.  *  Here/ 
said  mj  guide,  *  we  will  rest,  that  you  may  observe  at  your  leisure. 
You  must  kuf  iw  that  1  possess  the  power  of  passing  invisibly  through 
every  part  of  our  dominions,  which  I  have  also  extended  to  you 
during  our  present  companionship,  that  you  might  the  more  readily 
satisfy  your  curiosity,  and  at  the  same  time  that  our  people  might 
not  be  aware  of  your  near  neighborhood/ 

I  looked  round,  and  a  truly  animated  scene  presented  itself.  An 
immense  cavern*  filled  vnlh  busy  miners  ;  broad,  brawny,  ruddy,  full- 
faced,  laughing  little  fellows,  were  busy  in  every  direction  ;  and 
wbelher  lliey  worked  or  talked  the  most,  it  was  impossible  to  decide, 
for  tongue  and  hands  were  equally  hidustrious.  What  with  the 
lights  in  their  caps  and  the  life  in  tlieir  faces  they  were  tlie  merriest 
and  most  alerldooking  little  beings  that  my  eyes  had  ever  rested  on, 

*  A  brave  set  of  miners  I*  exclaimed  I,  *  and  right  jolly  dogis  withal  V 

*  They  are  not  exactly  miners,*  said  Trezalyun ;  '  we  will  walk  nearer 
that  you  may  see  their  occupations.  You  must  know/  continued 
he,  *  that  the  interior  of  tjjis  globe  once  consisted  of  only  two  mate- 
rials, and  that  the  untiring  industry  of  those  little  beings,  who  are 
called  Waathi,  in  mixing  and  remixing  those  substances,  with  the 
application  of  central  electro-magnetism,  has  etlectcd  all  the  various 
changes  that  you  Earth-mades  call  stratas  and  minerals*     But  draw 
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nearer;  see,  they  are  about  to  make  a  vein  of  your  worshipped 
ore.'  He  pointed  to  the  sidfes  of  the  cavern,  which  I  observed  was 
porphyry,  tlirongh  which  ran  a  wide  irregular  crack  lengthwise, 
with  numerous  small  ones  branching  out  from  it ;  these  were  filled 
with  what  looked  like  yellow  clay,  several  baskets  of  which  stood 
around.  *  There/  said  my  friend* '  observe  those  who  apply  the  rod  ; 
they  are  called  Auetpo,  and  are  fairer  and  smaller  and  of  a  different 
race  from  the  others.  They  have  charge  of  the  axis  upon  which 
the  world  turns »  and  of  those  rods  which  are  conducted  from  it ; 
they  determine  what  degree  can  be  abstracted  from  the  central 
power  without  intei^ering  with  what  you  call  the  *  law  of  nature/  * 

By  this  time  they  had  applied  a  rod  to  each  end  of  the  clay ;  and 
scarcely  had  they  come  in  contact,  when  it  was  instantly  transmuted 
into  a  vein  of  the  purest  and  finest  gold,     *  There  is  more  of  that 
yellow  metal  in    this  mountain/   observed  Trezalyun,   *  than  the 
Spaniards  gained  by  the  com|uc3t  of  all   Mexico ;  but  I  have  not  - 
shown  you  a  tithe   of  the  treasures  concealed  in   ks  dark  depths/ 
As  we  walked,  I  saw  imbedded  in  spar  bnght  branches  of  silver  ! 
that  ran  in  all  directions.     *  We  may  as  well  take  a  light/  said  my 
guide,  as  he  picked  up  atorch»  and  turned  down  a  fissure  that  opened  \ 
between  two  black  beetling  rocks.      As  we  proceeded  the  deep 
pass  grew  so  rugged,  precipitous,  forlorn  and  appalling,  that  it  ap- 
peared like  a  descent  to  Avernun  ;  when»  on  turning  a  sharp  angle, 
we  suddenly  came  in  front  of  an  immense  block  of  rock-crystal, 
which  Trezalynn  swung  back  and  displayed  a  bnllianHy  illuminated 
grotto,  radiant  with  sparklmg-  gems.     *  This/   said  he,  *  is  called  J 
Kelui\f  Grotto  ;  it  is  our  treasury  of  jewels.     Here  are  all  tlie  rarest  | 
that  have  been  collected  since  this  continent  was  first  peopled. 

I  could  readily  believe  him  j  for  diamonds,  amethysts,   rubies,  ' 
sapphires,  emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  covered  with  a  daz» 
zling  brightness  roof,  sides  and  Hoor ;  but  as  my  bewildered  eye 
glancecl  round,  it  fell  on  an   object  that  surpassed  them  all.     On  a 
throne  studded   with  turquoise,  sat,  or  rather  reclined,  a  being  of  | 
celestial  beauty.     Her  figure,  though  small,  was  of  most  exquisite 
proportion  and  symmetry  ;  poet  nor  painter  in  their  most  inspired  i 
dreams  ever  imagined  such  round,  taper  lithe   grace   of  outline ; 
such  finislied  perfection  of  form.     On  her  sweet  seraphic  pale  face 
there  was  a  strange  elocpience  of  beauty,  that  drank  the  life-bloodl 
from  my  heart.     My  whole  being  sank  in  worship  beneath  the  dark  i 
melancholy  loving  pleading  eyes.     Never  before  had  I  felt  the  joy,  j 
fullness,  glory,  ccstacy,  of  perfect  beauty ;  so  perfect,  that  I  uncon- 
sciously did  homage  to  heaven,  and  vehemently  exclaimed,  *  None] 
but  the  Almiguty  could  so  have  endowed  a  creature  !*     Her  gar* 
tnents  seemed  like  woven  mist,  beneath  which  peeped  out  twomodek  j 
of  beauty  in  the  shape  of  feet  ■   small,  delicate,  and  white  ;  the  pur- 
ple veins,  like  violets  gleaming  through  snow,  changed  near  the  sole] 
to  a  pinky  tinge  that  deepened  to  a  tint  like  a  rosy  shell  in  the  P^lo! 
moonlight.     *  Does  she  not  eclipse  all  jewels  ?'  ]U'oudly  said   Tre»  ] 
55alyun,  as  his  dilated  eye  dwelt  on  her  with  all  a  lover*s  rapture} 
'  in  two  years  she  vrill  be  mine,     1  have  loved  and  waited  as  manjf  ! 


centurieH.  But  the  night  wears,  and  we  mast  basten,  as  we  have 
far  to  travel  before  the  dawn/ 

He  turned  back  the  crystal  and  pointed  toward  a  passage  op- 
posite to  that  by  which  we  bad  entered.  It  was  lined  with  trans- 
parent in  cm  stations  of  all  colors »  in  tbe  foiTU  of  branches,  pinna- 
cles and  colofinades.  Two  delicate  little  beint^s  with  waving  curia, 
and  gauzy  irradiant  winga  flew  rapidly  by  us,  each  holding  a 
jewel  in  her  right  hand.  *  These/  said  Trezalyuo,  '  we  call  Pimhlc* 
peers :  you  raust  know  that  the  real  substance  of  jewels  is  t|mte 
different  from  that  which  the  scientific  Karth-mades  have  so  confi- 
dently proved  them  to  be.  Yon  think  that  the  most  precious  things 
on  earth  are  entirely  lost,  and  deem  them  of  little  value;  not  so, 
with  our  all- wise  Father.  Every  pitying  tear  that  steals  for  other's 
faulta,  every  compassionate  one  for  their  sufferings,  all  penitential 
ones  of  contrition,  are  in  His  sight  earth's  brightest  gifts,  and  hu- 
manity's dearest  tribute.  No  ;  those  tears  were  caught  by  angels* 
handstand  transmuted  into  everlasting  jewels;  when  they  were  given 
in  the  form  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  gems  into  the 
care  of  those  messenger  Fairies  for  transportation  to  Kelia's  Grotto ; 
and  when  discovered  by  human  eyes,  will  be  considered  the  world's 
richest  treasure  as  long  as  man  exists.* 

We  passed  several  large  blocks  of  crystal  as  clear  as  ice,  in  one 
of  which  a  frog  was  enclosed.  *  Ah?  ah!  Mr,  Frog!*  said  I,  *  you 
have  a  splendid  prison  !'  That  is  another  mistake,*  replied  Trezal- 
yun;  *  they  look  to  you  like  li'ogs,  but  they  arc  Preadamite  misers ; 
for  even  in  the  earlier  world,  as  now,  there  were  lean,  jaundiced, 
wrinkled,  unquiet-eyed  wretches,  in  whose  heart  and  veins  the  blood 
was  dry  from  the  love  of  gold ;  star^^ed  anatomies,  from  whose 
withered  frames  avarice  had  sucked  all  humanity  ;  and  who,  rather 
than  part  with  their  hard-clutched  treasure,  saw  wife  and  children 
consume  their  days  and  nights  in  ceaseless  toil,  and  descend  into  the 
grave,  the  pinched  victims  of  carking  cai'es  and  domestic  oppres- 
sion. Sorely  they  sinned,  ^and  severely  are  they  punished ;  tor  in 
addition  to  their  close  imprisonment,  conscience  is  constantly  em* 
ployed  in  reviewing  their  former  crimes  ;  the  minutest  consequence 
of  which  is  burnt  upon  the  memory,  and  tortures  ^hem  with  an  un- 
remitting remorse.* 

*  You  mention  the  Preadamites,*  cried  I,  eagerly,  for  I  prided 
myself  on  the  correctness  of  my  geological  knowledge;  *  our  most 
learned  meti  have  positively  proved  that  men  and  monkeys  have 
never  existed  until  the  present  formation.* 

*  Ha!  ha  !  ha  !*  shouted  Trezalyun,  as  he  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  laughter ;  *  but  the  airs  of  these  superficials  are  inexpressibly 
diverting;  and  their  large  conclusions  are  really  ingenious  in  jux- 
taposition to  their  small  knowledge  ;  considering  their  span  of  life, 
and  the  little  wisdom  they  display  in  the  government  of  their  own 
affairs,  it  is  truly  worxdertul  how  conversant  and  familiar  they  are 
with  all  that  God  and  Time  ever  have  done,  and  ever  mean  to  do  ! 
When  you  ascend,  advise  them  to  make  excavations  on  that  part  of 
the  globe  where  man  formerly  inhabited,  and  it  may  possibly  render 


itheir  opinions  a  trifle  less  positive.  But  now  for  a  short  time  you 
Lmust  bid  farewell  to  the  precincts  of  the  fair  shining  water,  and 
J  wend  your  \vay  with  me  far,  far  south,  to  the  flowery  vale  of  the 
I  Oronoco,  where  diisky  maids  with  drooping  eyes,  heavy  with  love, 
.«earch  beneath  a  brighter  mooo  for  charmed  herbs,  from  which  to 
ivriti  a  power  that  will  make  love  constant  and  immortfiL  We  have 
Larrived  where  we  left  our  steed*,^  continued  he.  a»  be  placed  his 
fhand  against  the  rocky  walh  which  yielded  as  easily  as  when  we 
I  entered  ;  ^  hasten,  for  I  must  leave  you  where  I  found  you,  by  the 
\  dawn.' 

In  an  instant  we  were  seated  on  onr  fire-breathing  coursers, 
I  which  cut  the  liquid  way  with  ten  times  the  speed  of  a  flying  ea^^le. 
Lin  a  short  lime  we  alighted  on  the  gay  plains  through  which  the 
^ronoco  stretches  her  hundred  arms  to  the  albembraciug  oc*;an. 
[Gorgeous  flowers,  to  which  those  of  the  north  are  palo,  lay  like  a 
[wide  sea  of  flame  around,  scenting  the  warm  atmosphere  with  a 
,  delicious  yet  enervating  fragrance^  Gh  ye  beautiful  flowers !  ye 
I  ill  cense- breathing  worshippers!  with  what,  glory  ye  crown  the  de- 
I  sert,  and  make  glad  the  silent  places  ]  whispering  to  the  solitary 
j  of  His  love  and  goodness  who  made  and  remembers  all  things ! 
*  Sw;h  flowers  never  bloomed  in  gardens/  said  I  to  Trezalyun. 
I  *  No/  replied  he  ;  ^  but  it  wag  not  their  beauty  alone  that  I  brought 
Lyou  HO  far  to  see,  although  that  would  be  worth  a  long  journey. 
I  Look  through  this  crystal,  for  eyes  formed  from  clay  are  not  suffi- 
sntly  microscopic  to  see  without  it,  into  the  cup  of  that  tulij),  and 
'1  me  what  you  discover,*  *  Oh  T  cried  I,  'what  enchantment! 
.  number  of  little  creatures,  not  larger  than  midges,  are  painting 
[tlie  sides  with  single  hairs  !*  *  Now  examine  others,  and  toll  me  if 
[yon  see  t!ie  same.'  *  All,  o// have  the  same  tiny  inhabitants,  and 
rare  employed  in  the  like  manner  V  *  Bid  I  not  tell  you/  said  Tre- 
Izalyun,  *  that  all  have  their  places  assigned,  and  that  all  are  parts  of 
[the  one  great  whole*?  It  is  the  business  of  those  minute  fairies 
who  arc  called  MimMc-meerJi^  to  tint  the  flowers,  and  array  them  in 
all  their  glory.  But  look  through  the  crystal,  and  tell  me  what  you 
I  see  above.* 

*  I  see,'  said  I^  '  a  number   of  delicate  creatui'es,  so  transparent 
[  that  they  do  not  intercept  the  moonbeams ;  their  graceful  movc- 
Iments  yield  and  undulate  to  the  passing  breeze  like  a  waving  ex- 
halation^ or  shape  formed  from  the  mist ;  they  carry  a  silvery  net, 
I  which  they  throw  over  the  dying  flowers,  and  then  they  ascend  until 
[they  ai^e  loBt  in  the  blue  sky,     *  Ah  !  they  are  the  Aucars^  who  catch 
l4he  colors  from  the  dying  flowers  to  paint  the  dawn  and  streak  the 
I  rainbow,     Bui  we  must  prepare  to  return,  for  soon  Dawn*9  rosy 
I  fingers  will  open  to  them  the  ruby  gates  of  morn/     *  Let  me  take 
one  more  look,  to  print  this  paradise  on  my  memory  ;  is  it  not  a  pity 
J  that  it  is   inhabited  only  by  roaming  savages  T   exclaimed  1,     *  A 
pretty  paradise,  and  not  without  its  sequent,'  replied  Trezalyun^ 
I  with  one  of  his  gay  laughs ;  *  why,  six  months  in  the  year  tliis  gar* 
Wen  of  flowers  turns  to  dry  hard-baked  clay,  cracked  by  deep  dis- 
[znal  fissures,  which  axe  filled  with  gigantic  snakes^  saurians,  and 
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every  other  clreaded  reptile ;  making  day  hideous  with  their  horri- 
ble fcu'ms,  and  iiight  awful  with  rheir  appalling  cries.  We  must  rise 
higher  into  the  upper  current  of  air  that  flows  from  llie  south/  ob- 
served Trezalyun,  *  or  we  shall  meet  the  under  one  that  raiM  Irom 
the  north*  which  might  occaaion  some  diaarrangeraent  in  your  ma- 
terial organization.* 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  elapsed,  when  he  cried,  *Ha1t!  for  a 
moment :  we  are  again  in  the  vicinity  of  your  own  bright  Horicon. 
Hereabout  lies  the  faireat  county  of  this  wide  State,  a  Switzerland 
in  miniature,  scarcely  known  to  civilized  man.  Now  and  then  the 
foot  of  the  hunter  may  start  the  deer ;  and  once  upon  a  time,  a  cu- 
rious scene ry-loving  son  of  Melpomene  laid  aside  his  daintiness, 
and  pushed  through  bush,  brake  and  briar,  to  glad  his  eyes  with 
its  bea^uty.  We  call  ii:  the  Fairies'  Home,  for  here  they  repair  and 
make  short  the  summer  nights  with  quips,  quirks,  and  jollities: 
Here  is  a  troop  of  the  merry  reveller^s ;  we'll  take  a  peep  at  their 
enjoyment/ 

In  a  picturesque  dell,  tlirough  which  ran  a  clear  stream,  lay  a 
green  meadow,  the  outer  side  skirted  with  trees,  above  which  rose 
craggy  castellated  rocks  ;  the  inner  was  edged  with  dreary  osiers, 
andalders,  over  which  graceful  vines  twined  in  wild  luxuriance  ;  from 
which,  although  it  was  summer,  hun^  bunches  of  ripened  grapes. 
Midway  in  the  meadow  grew  a  willow,  every  pendant  branch  so 
entirely  liung  with  fire-fly  lamps,  that  the  whole  dell  was  completely 
illuminated,  around  which  circled  groups  of  joyous  dancers,  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  several  rings  connected  by  wreaths  of 
flowers.  They  passed,  repassed,  and  spun  round  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  waltzers  ;  then  one  party  would  suddenly  throw 
their  wreaths  over  a  fay  belonging  to  another,  which  if  they  suc- 
ceeded in  enmeshing,  they  placed  in  their  midst,  and  danced  round 
with  all  kinds  of  grotesque  attitudes  ;  laughing,  shouting,  and  with 
mocking  jibes,  playfully  challenging  them  to  escape;  which  they 
were  constantly  on  the  watch  to  eflect ;  when  their  former  partners 
would  all  close  round  to  rescue  the  little  prisoners,  and  skip  ofiT  to 
the  farther  part  of  the  meadow,  where  all  would  rompingly  follow. 
Here  each  gallant  selected  his  favorite,  and  after  a  short  prome- 
nade, led  her  up  to  the  vine  arbor,  the  leaves  of  which,  for  about 
two  feet  in  height,  were  piled  with  clover  blossoms  ;  they  picked 
the  flower  and  sucked  from  them  the  ambrosia,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  larger  ones  do  an  orange  ;  after  this  each  little  fellow  drew  an 
acom-cup  from  his  pocket,  into  which  he  squeezed  a  single  grap6i 
and  hanued  it  to  bis  fair  partner,  who  sipped  the  fresh  nectar  with 
a  lady-like  grace.  They  then  pressed  another  iuto  the  goblet,  bowed 
with  a  high-bred  courtier-like  air,  and  qua  fled  the  licjuid  ruby  at  a 
single  draught,  Afler  this  they  divided  into  separate  groups,  flirting, 
quizzing,  and  sentimentahzing,  until  they  again  formed  for  the 
dance. 

But  my  attention  was  attracted  to  a  dear  loving-looking  little  crea- 
ture, who  had  crept  into  a  small  leafy  bower,  the  tears  streaming 
^   down  her  cheeks,  and  her  blue  eyes  pala  with  weeping.     *  Do 
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fairiee  grieve  like  that  V  said  I  to  Trezalyun  j  *  where  there  is  jo^ 
there  must  be  love/  replied  lie,  *  and  where  was  there  ever  love  thai 
sorrow  did  not  follow  1     But  she,  fond  thing,  only  weeps  her  lover's 
absence^  who  \vill  be  here  on  the  instant.'     Scarcely  had  we  passed 
on,  when  \^e  met  her  on  her  lover's  arm,  all  smiles  and  with  glisten- 
ing eyes  listening  to  liia  excuses,  which  I  bent  my  ear  to  catch  :  *  In 
the  form  of  a  musqiiito,  I  did  some  good  to-night,'  whimpered  he. 
•There  was  a  vain,  selfish,  arlful,  painted,  bedizzened  girl,  who  had 
made  a  dupe  of  a  nohlc-miiided  young  heir,  who  this  evening  at  a 
ball  would  have  laid  his  fortune  and  lieart  at  her  feet ;  the  one,  she 
would  soon  have  squandered,  and  the  other  have  broken  within  a 
year.     vShe  had  given  the  last  touch  to  her  dress,  and  by  candlelight 
really  looked  most  bewitching,  when  I  pierced  with  my  bill  the  hand 
of  her  little  sister,  who  was  passing  with  an   inkstand  full  of  ink.         , 
Stung  with  sudden  pain,  she  let  it  fall  all  over  Ma  dame's  fine  dress, 
which  awakened  her  anger  to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  lover,  who  was 
in  waiting,  received  a  new  light  through  his  ears,  which  cooled  his 
ardor  for  proposing,     I  likewise  met  a  base  wife  and  mother,  for- 
sworn to  each  holy  name,  who  had  taken  her  youngest,  {how  could         | 
she  hold  it  to  her  heart  1)  and  under  cover  of  the  night  was  stealing         i 
away  like  a  thief  in  the  dark,  w^it!i  a  wretch  who  would  have  stran-         ' 
gled  her  in  a  week  ;   ninning  fi'om  home,  respectabihty  and  honora-         , 
ble  love,  to  poverty,  iiifiimy  and  violent  death  !     I  stung  sharply  the 
sleeping  innocent,  whose  cries  awakened  the  father,  and  the  child         ' 
saved  the  mother,  who  now  shuddered  at  her  guilty  infatuation.     I 
likewise  roused  up,  with  great  difficulty,  a  fat,  snoring,  red-faced 
father,  whose  gentle  daughter  was  running  off  with  a  beggared  gam^^fl 
bier;   a  devil  in  deeds  and  a  saint  in  words,  who  had  living,  butua^^^^ 
known,  a  pining  wife,  who  was  then  sewing  by  faint  lamp-light,  with         i 
thin  transparent  fingers,  and  the  death-hollows  on  her  cheek,  for  his 
support.     *  What  a  dreadfiil  place  must  be  the  world  T  said  the  lit- 
tle dove-eyed  fairy,  as  she  nestled  close  to  her  lover.     *  Mixed,'  re- 
plied he,  *  much  mixed;  it  has  also  its  bright  sides,  where  love  ma 
be  found  as  fond,  sincere  and  devoted  as  our  own.' 

*  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  listen  much  longer  to  the  cooing  of  thoi 
doves,' interrupted  Trezalyun ;  *  for  I  hear  other  birds  twitterinj 
J  which  is  a  certain  sign  that  the  morn  is  near ;  so  we  will  make 
rect  for  your  little  isle.' 

I      In  a  moment  we  were  there  ;  and  the  very  instant  we  dismountu_^ 

l^ur  heroes  vanished  away.     By  this  time  the  cold  grey  of  early 

l^awn  was  slowly  stealing  through  the  leaden  clouds.     *  Farewell  t* 

r«aid  Trezalyun  ;  '  I  have  urgent  business  that  calls  me  by  day  ;  and 

V«o,  like  the  New*Yorkers,  I  take  my  amusement  at  night ;  but  how- 

pever  well  this  may  snh  fairies,  depend  upcui  it  that  it  will  break 

down  the  health  of  a  people,  for  none  of  us  can  outrage  the  laws 

[  -of  Nature,  without  receiving  a  check  from  the  old  danre,  and  one  that 

will  not  he  paid  in  the  gold  that  some  of  them  expect  either.' 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  before  I  could  say  one  word,  he 

liquickly  withdrew  through  the  trees,  saying,  *  Remember,  but  follow 

me  not!'     My  mind  was  in  such  an  inextricable  commotion,  that  I 
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had*  (as  a  worthy  friend  of  mine  phrases  itj)  hardly  *  organized*  my 
ideas,  when  the  steamer  passed  in  the  mornings  and  carried  me 
once  more  among  men  and  women,  against  whom  1  often  carry  on  a 
wordy  warfare  in  favor  of  rny  Little  Friends.  g,  il  pi»Tj«Do». 


THE        LOBT        ONE. 


Sad  IB  thy  lotj  palo  ^ilty  one  ' 
Sadder  and  darker  duy  by  day  ; 

For  from  tho  deed;*  that  tlioii  hast  done 
Nq  tears  can  wash  thy  guilt  away  1 


ThoQ  weepest ;  but  thy  ^ef  conies  later 
Too  late  to  mend  thy  acta  of  shame, 

Nor  can  a  purer  life  abate 
Tiie  deep  dishonor  of  tby  name. 


O  haplem  fate !     O  bitter  lot  i 

What  weary  days  of  care  are  yours  I 

Days  full  nf  tears,  and  hatefn)  thouj^ht. 
And  wo  that  to  the  oud  endures. 


Yet  sadder  far  the  cruel  scorn 
And  8co^  of  men,  too  sure  to  kill. 

Who  shrink  from  thee  as  one  forlorn, 
Accursed  and  damned,  yet  living  still  i 


All  friendlefls  !  thus  to  raap  the  oost 
Of  faith  WTongpd  in  thy  early  prime, 

To  feel  how  much  thy  h<*art  hath  lost, 

How  great  thy  guilt  hath  grown  with  crime  I 


And  what  is  worse  than  all,  to  know, 
Through  days  of  care  and  years  of  paia, 

That  the  vUe  wretch  who  wronged  thee  «o 
Enduios  no  scorn,  imd  bears  no  stain  1 


Yet  deem  nat,  though  the  acorn  of  mAn 
Pursues  thee  to  an  early  graTe» 

That  thou  %vill  bo  rejected,  when 
There  is  but  Oirs  whose  arm  can  tare  I 


Nor  moTirn  thou  if  thy  purer  yean 
Take  not  thy  early  gndt  away, 

For  He  who  heeds  the  monroer- s  teAiv 
SbiUl  be  at  last  thy  suf  er  stay ! 


2.  W»  BoflswatA, 
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JOHN      STOP  FORD. 

Who,  or  what  was,  John  Stopford — »  honest    John  Stopfor 
bow  many  years  have  gone  by  since  1  last  saw  tbee.  or  even  ih ought 
of  ihee  !  and  yet  bow  pleasantly  doth  thy  name  sound  ihie  day  inl 

the  ear  of  mine  inaagination  ! who,  or  what,  John  StopporhJ 

originally  was,  or  may  ha%*6  been,  in  his  o^vn  native  country  of  Kng'* 
land,  1  pretend  not  in  any  manner  to  declare. 

I  know  indeed  very  little  or  nothing  of  the  early  history  of  Johnl 
Stf  pfbrd.  A  few  words  on  the  subject,  or  in  remote  relevancj 
tbtreto,  and  they  were  very  few,  dropped  incidentally  only  and  atl 
long  intervals  from  bis  lips  j  and  the  intelligence  that  even  in  thisl 
way  was  ever  conveyed  to  my  apprehension,  amounted  only  to  thof 
fact,  that  in  an  attempt  to  increase  an  already  comfortable  fortune  jJ 
whether  inherited  acipiired  given  him,  or  won  l^y  horse-race  or  lot 
lery.bc  said  not  \- — -  be  had  first  jeoparded,  and  then  aunk  the  whole ! 

If  John  Stopford  had  told  rae  of  his  having  been  bom  a  gentle«1 
man,  and  to  the  inlieritance  of  a  good  landed  estate,  I  should  have 
believed  him.     Or  if  he  had  spoken  in  detail  of  large  commerciall 
or  financial  operations  that  he  nad  been  engaged  in  and  that  ba^ 
resulted  at  one  period  in  the  accumulation  of  a  very  important  sumij 
which  was  subsequently  lost ;  I  should  have  been  equally  ready 
faith.     But  be  was  a  man  of  ^ew  words  was  John  Stopford,  anj 
never  desired  during  the  coi^rse  of  our  acquaintance  to  produce  i 
sensation.     *  He  bad  been  ruined  by  a  share  in  the  contract  for  thi 
peace  loan.     It  was  the  only  instance  on  record,  he  quietly  believed,! 
that  a  peace  loan  had  resulted  in  a  loss  to  contractors  ;  but  the  put 
lick  had  unhappily  no  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  peace;  i 
turn  in  the  stocks  had  untowardly  taken  place  ;   and  that  bad  ruine^ 
him/     The  peace  on  which  John  Stopford  had  relied  was  the  peac#j 
of  AraienH  ;  and  when  he  used  the  word  he  called  it,  without  oein^ 
aware  of  bis  articulation,  Eh  !  my  Ends  !  in  a  tone  of  voice  iha 
used  to  remind  one  of  that  beautiful  expression  of  grief.  Ay  di  ] 
Alhama  \ 

But  any  gloom  beyond  this  momentary  shade  of  recollecrioil 
seemed  never  to  obscure  the  calm  self-possession  and  mild  lustre « 
his  temper,  and  even  this  passed  from  it  like  l>reath  upon  a  ToIedoJ 
blade,  leaving  it  in  an  instant  polisihed,  irapassivo,  and  impenetrabla 
as  before. 

Like  many  others  of  his  nation,  and  it  does  them  honour,  Johnl 
Stopford  maintained^  often  I  doubt  not  at  much  cost  to  himself,  anl 
impregnable  breast-work  about  the  heart;  and  regarded  useless  on 
unnecessary  words  in  the  light  that  Iw^leaguered  men  regard  doubt 
ful  sentinels ;  never  to  be  trusted  or  hazarded  at  the  City  Gates 
And  then  he  bad  a  short  iuteijcctional  cough  that  put  him  alwE) 
on  his  guard  when  he  was  going  too  far,  under  cover  of  which  hi 
contrived  a  shelter  from  any  development. 

Now  how  judicious  waa  this  trait  of  character  in  John  Stoplb^ 
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honest  John  StopforJ  !  All  tliat  a  man  need,  and  all  that  a  roaTi 
can,  malcc  out  of  thia  world  is  hia  board  and  lodj^ing !  And  in  so  far 
as  this  is  in  question,  it  m  incumbent  upon  him  to  apeak.  He  need 
not  draw  largely  upon  the  Sours  Treasury  for  this.  It  can  all  be  paid 
in  small  chang-e  ;  in  mere  words  of  eoiirso,  that  are  worn  down  hy 
lon^  cuiTency  from  their  original  import,  like  the  Shield  and  Pillars 
of  Spain  from  off  an  Omnibus  sixpence,  that  ghost  of  the  sixteenth 
part  of  a  Dollar  I 

If  indeed,  beside  this,  he  be  endowed  with  cheerful  and  happy 
thoughts,  it  becomes  his  duty,  and  he  should  know  that  it  is  so,  to  im- 
part them  ;  for  cheerfulness  is  an  ingredient  of  life  given  for  distri- 
bution, without  which  iew  things  great  or  noble  are  at  any  time  to 
be  performed,  and  the  cheerful  man  dispensing  thoughts  of  innocent 
joy  is  the  mr>st  delightful  benefactor  in  tlic  world  I  The  mind  of  the 
listener  to  such  acrealwre  of  light  and  pleasure,  draws  often  strength 
unconsciously  from  tlie  discourse  or  the  Volume,  and  returns  to  the 
world  invigorated  and  refreshed  for  action. 

But  a  man*s  trouhhs  are  his  own  proper  and  especial  concerns 
and  should  be  kept  properly  to  himself  The  recital  of  them  can 
very  rarely  do  good ;  every  man  has  some  one  story  of  grief  or  of 
annoyance  that  he  might  better  upon  the  whole  keep  undivulged ; 
un divulged  even  by  a  look  !  Misfortune  and  disappointment  should 
be  kept  quite  out  of  the  face,  as  well  as  away  from  the  lips ;  not 
only  from  the  surface  of  the  features  or  the  voice,  but  from  that  la- 
tent or  less  apparent  seat  of  feeling  that  may  escape  the  thoughtless, 
but  is  infinitely  more  contagious  to  the  deep  heart.  The  counte- 
nance ought  never  to  he  permitted  even  to  say,  *  I  have  great  appa- 
rent prosperity,  I  acknowledge  it ;  no  one  looks  at  my  position  but 
fancies  bow  desirable  it  were  to  be  surrounded  as  I  am  with  gratifi- 
cations —  but  this  is  all  humbug !  I  keep  down  all  expression  of 
my  uneasiness  ;  bet  although  I  grant  I  enjoy  much,  I  am  at  heart 
utterly  sick  of  the  whole  machinery  of  this  life  ;  and  it  is  ouly  by 
great  effort,  and  by  satisfying  my  mind  with  the  pleasing  certainty 
that  you  are  a^  badly  off  in  some  other  way  as  I  am  in  mine  that  1 
prevent  myself  from  making  on  the  spot  an  ontcry  that  would  astonish 
you !  And  I  should  here  act  at  once  upon  this  principle  and  lay  my  pen 
aside  at  this  place  perhaps,  but  that  I  am  writing  not  any  story  of 
my  own,  hut  somethmg  that  may  chance  to  prove  to  be  the  story  of 
John  St  op  ford  ;  the  which  I  count  the  rather  upon  rendering  agree- 
able to  the  docile  reader  from  tlie  strikingly  advantageous  and  inte- 
resting factp  that  I  know  very  little  of  any  thing  in  any  manner  or 
degree  appertaining  to  John  St  op  ford ;  his  life,  birth,  parentage, 
connexions,  education,  or  fortune. 

When  a  man  is  thoroughly  prepared  with  a  course  of  mathemati- 
cal demonstration  to  impart  knowledge,  there  may  occasionally  be 
great  advantage,  but  there  is  surely  very  little  amusement  to  be 
derived  from  his  society. 

For  example,  of  what  use  is  it  to  be  told,  in  conversation,  that  a 
part  M  less  than  the  whole  ?  What  benefit,  what  cheerfiilness  is  to  be 
derived  from  it  ?  unless  perchance  a  man  be  at  the  moment  diving 
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with  his  fork  and  spoon  into  an  imreasonably  Bmall  pate  defoie  \_ 
after  a  morning  hunt  I     A  gratifying^  but  a  very  improbable  case; 
and  a  question  not  to  be  asked  ! 

The  dullctsi  genlleman  tliat  1  Ijavc  the  honour  and  merit  of  being 
acquainted  with^is  a  learned  and  deeply-read  professor,  who  knowwl 
every  thing  in  the  world  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  and  a  great  dea" 
beside  ;  who  always  stops  you  at  the  threshold  of  what  you  desirej 
to  make  known  or  observe  with  an  assertion  that  does  not  admit 
being  controverted  or  in  any  manner  gainsayed  hy  any  less  erudite  I 
teacher  or  expounder  than  hitnself  Your  senses,  and  your  remarkAJ 
although  raade  upon  the  spot,  you  find  all  at  once  to  have  been 
no  use ;  valueless,  as  a  dozen  of  spoiled  Burgundy  \  You  must  I 
necessarily  have  been  at  the  time  under  a  delusion  !  And,  after  all,] 
whose  dog  are  you  thai  you  should  aspire  to  be  happy  %  Where  i 
you  ever  learn  to  look,  or  practise  to  obsei-ve  1 

But  for  a  story-teller  therefore ;  but  for  ahiogi-apher  consequentlyj  | 
and  I  think  T  may  add,  an  historian,  if  he  be  only  careful  as  to  dates;  j 
give  me  a  man  of  lively  perceptions,  little  knowledge,  less  plan,  andil 
no  forethought  \  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourse  or  bis  Voluma  I 
has  only  a  dreamy  imagination  of  the  way  in  which  it  is  to  endfl 
who  remembers,  or  collects  with  rapidity  as  he  flies  along,  the  salienlj 
characteristickfi  and  the  portraiture  of  his  subject  until  it  rises  fron 
the  mirror  of  his  recollection  into  the  glowing  freshness  and  vividit; 
of  life  :  and  this  he  presents  before  you , 

Demonstration,  says  some  profound  author,  is  the  foundation 
Knowledge  ;  but  probability  is  the  basis  of  Faitli ;  and  it  is  with  thj 
Faith,  and  partly  with  thine  Imugination  ray  most  valued  reader,  tha 
I  pui-pose  at  this  time  to  hold  some  intercourse  and  entertainmentj 

John  Stopford  then  measured  five  feet  three  inches  and  an  hal 
without  any  aid  to  bis  height  from  the  heels  of  his  shoes,  which  wer 
uniformly  of  black  Buck-Skin,  or  black  cloth.     He  had  used  to  wea 
Suwarrows ;  a  hjiig  hlack-leathern,  highly-polished  boot  of   the 
days,  that  were  named  after  a  Russian  hero  at  that  time  in  ji^^a^ 

vogue 1  wonder  if  any  body  now  lives  who  remembers  to  haY6 

heard  of  him and  were  cut  in  outline  upon  the  topmost  border  J 

on  each  side,  in  fontn  of  the  back  of  an  heraldic k  dolphin ;  while  i 
tassel  dangled  jantilly  in  front,  at  the  point  where  the  noses  of  tbea 
two  marine  exquisites  shoiUd  properly  have  joined. 

But  the  boots  had  gone  ;  and,  worse  than  that,  the  legs  they  ub€ 
to  cover !  and  John  had  by  degrees,  though  I  believe  very  reluc 
tantly,  brought  himself  to  the  indulgence  of  the  cloth  shoe  and  thJ 
loose  pantaloon.  He  often  winced  I  obsei'ved,  though  he  said  nothing^ 
about  the  feet ;  and  Geoffrey  Crayon  told  me  that  he  had  more  thaij 
OBce  noticed  him  in  Broadway  picking  out  for  his  feet  the  soft  stone 
to  solace  his  soles  upon  as  he  wended  his  way  along  the  paveraen 
and  thought  no  one  obsendng  him.     But  Geoffrey,  God  *  love'  him  |1 
as  Coleridge  says,  was  ever  a  wag  of  most  exquisite  fancy ;  anj^ 
could  trace  mirth  through  a  marsh  mist ! 

Black  cloth  pantaloons  then,  black  cloth  waistcoat,  black  coat,  an 
black  hat :  rusty,  John  I  seedy ^  all  four !  far  worse  for  the  woar»  and 
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far  worse  again  for  thine  inceBsant  habit  of  bmahing,  under  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  injury  or  degradation  from  some  imagined 
fibre  ot  lint,  or  particle  of  dnst :  but  nice — —as  was  thine  appre- 
hension, and  contrasting  upon  the  whole  favorably  wit!i  the  large 
and  always  white  and  spotless  cambrick  cravat,  which,  with  its  niul- 
titiidinous  foldings  and  the  monstrous  padding  it  contained,  gave  a 
dimension  to  thy  neck  that  it  required  all  thy  shoulders  to  sustain 
and  carry  off  with  grace. 

And  now  for  the  face  that  overlooked  this  bolster  of  the  throat. 
A  low  forehead,  crowned  and  decorated  w^th  a  few  scanty  locks  of 
hair,  that  in  spite  of  all  tried  and  abandoned  artificial  dyes,  wa.'?  now 
n£j  longer  grey,  but  white.  Small  gooseberry  eyes  of  little  meaning 
except  on  great  occasions.  Two  cheeks,  that  although  thy  natural 
complexion  was  fine  and  t ran ?^pa rent  wore  now  a  puddleil  and  be- 
wildered hue,  in  which  parchment  here  iind  there  predominated  and 
mottled  the  attempts  of  the  ruliy  to  establish  a  permanent  sway* 
And,  between  these  two  eyes  and  these  two  cheeks,  came  down  thy 
nose.  John  !  I  am  an  historian  :  it  was  a  bottle  nose  I  Yea^  I  con- 
fess the  nose  !  I  must  confess  thy  bottle  nose,  I  tell  thee  !  I  cannot 
pretend  to  defend  thy  nose  I 

But  I  think  it  may  well  enou'^h  defend  itself.  How  it  rose  from 
the  deep  declension  of  thy  forehead,  like  the  Nile  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  !  and  with  what  exactness  of  a  bright 
January  morning  when  thou  wert  w^arraing  thyself  after  having  been 
cold  and  gusty,  was  that  noble  river  to  be  traced  in  all  it's  sinuosi- 
ties along  this  extensive  region  of  thy  face,  until  one  arrived  at 
length  at  the  Delta  of  thy  termination  ;  where  all  the  arteries  and 
veins  and  multitudinous  branches  and  minute  and  fibrous  divisions 
of  tliat  renowned  and  prolifick  conduit  might  have  found  each  its 
noiniature  resemblance  and  counterfeit.  I  never  wanted  any  other 
map  of  Egypt  during  Bonaparte's  expedition ;  wliich  happened 
alas!  in  those  far  gone  days.  Here  in  our  downward  course  we 
reached  Cairo ;  then  came  the  grand  division  of  the  miglity  stream ; 
there  stretched  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  here  was  fair  Rosetta 
and  the  Bay  and  Battle  of  Abonkir  !  Thy  nose  John  grew  purple 
in  that  spot,  ttj  designate  the  sanguinary  glory  of  the  day  f 

Make  fun  of  thee  ]  1  make  no  fun  of  thee,  for  never  shall  I  once 
forget  the  sweetness  and  the  refinement  of  the  mouth  that  lay  be- 
neath that  Delta ^ pshaw  !     I'll  never  again  call  it  a  Delta,  nor 

ever  more  if  it  displease  thee  imagine  a  Greek  Letter  in  thy  pres- 
ence !  Thy  nose  was  the  nose  of  a  sensualist ;  but  for  thy  mouth 
John*  thy  mouth,  it  was  the  mouth  of  a  Gentleman  \  and  *  a  Gentle- 
man !  I  will  be  sworn  ibou*  wert  ! 

I  have  said  that  he  was  chary  of  every  word  that  bore  reference 
to  his  position  before  emigrating  from  the  country  of  his  birth.  He 
was  equally  so  as  to  the  state  of  bis  affairs,  or  the  place  of  his 
abode,  in  this.  There  did  not  appear  to  be  any  reser\*e  that  distin- 
guished his  manner,  but  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  any  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject.     He  did  not  permit  it  to  do  so. 

I  had  very  frequent,  and  for  a  long  time  daily  intercourse  with 
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,hira,  and  gave  him  occasional  eniploynient  as  Broker  and  Agent 
during  several  successive  years ;  and  yet  1  never  was  informed  of 
bia  adtlress,  nor  knew  the  house  or  street  in  which  he  resided 
during  the  whole  period  of  our  acquaintance. 

If  I  wanted  him,  I  asked  if  Mr,  Stopford  had  called  to-day  T  and 
[the  atiswer  usually  was,  that  Mr.  Stopford  was  waiting  to  see  me  : 
[  or  that  he  had  called  to  say  he  should  be  at  the  counting  house  at 
I  two  o'clock.  He  had  no  ofRce  of  his  own,  nor  place  of  reference 
to  which  I  could  send ;  hut  he  never  failed  to  keep  to  the  engag^e* 
I  ment  ho  had  mnde  ;  and  he  macie  no  other  engagement  whatever 
1  with  me  than  that  of  Time. 

Once  or  twice  indeed^  although  I  hardly  knew  why,  I  bad  suspec- 
Ited  that  his  purse  was  very  low  ;  and  bad  as  often  intimated  to  him, 
I  distantly,  and  with  a  courteous  reference  to  his  feelings,  that  any  rea- 
I  Bonable  sum  beyond  the  amount  due  him  for  his  services  was  always 
at  his  disposal  in  advance.  But  he  never  availed  himself  of  the 
I  overture,  nor  permitted  it  to  be  understood  between  us  that  it  had  been 
I  made.  And  although  in  the  comity  and  frater- fee  ling  that  exiBts, 
[I  would  fain  hope  mutually,  betwixt  ray  reader  and  myself,  but 
t  certainly  on  my  side  dear  listener  toward  thee,  I  may  indulge  my 
[pen  with  the  momentary  freedom  of  calling  him  John  Stopford;  I 
[trust  thy  kind  heart  to  understand  that  I  never  addressed  himself 
'  without  some  title  to  indicate  the  respect  1  entertained  for  his  cha- 
\  racter,  his  manners,  and  his  far  superior  years. 

So  also  in  the  hilarious  mention  which  I  have  ventured  to  make, 
[of  the  rustiness  of  his  garb,  tlion  wilt  of  necessity  have  resolved  it 
in  thy  heart  —  wilt  thou  not  1  — that  this  peculiarity  of  dress  was  a 
feature  not  by  any  perception  of  mine  noticed  at  the  time,  but  now 
remembered  in  the  strong  desire  to  convey  his  truthful  image  into 
the  happiness  of  thy  presence. 

And  then  as  for  his  nose  —  his  geographical,  his  River-of*Nile 
I  nose  —  being  as  I  am  to  a  certain  degree  upon  conscience,  I  could 
[not  of  course  apeak  of  it  as  if  I  wore  describing  the  faultless  pro- 
I  jection  that  forms  the  charm  of  countenance  in  the  mistress  of  tuine 
(  iieart ;  with  its  ivory  sinfaco  half  polished  by  the  surpassing  fine- 
ness of  texture  in  her  complexion  ;  marked  in  precious  outline  that 
tlie  eye  follows  with  a  delicate  joy^  down  to  the  pink  lining  that 
I  borrows  its  hue  from  the  roseate  odour  that  strays  and  gambols  over 

the  beautiful  itiiteriour all  fresh  and  pure  as  the  breatli  tliat  was 

I  first  converted  into  life  \  The  graceful  indicator  of  sensation,  and 
I  of  taste ;  the  unconscious  witness,  the  silent  and  beautiful  Herald 
I  to  thee  of  her  readiness  to  venture  so  far  into  the  community  of  Life, 
l^s  upon  certain  conditions  to  share  in  its  enjoyments  and  its  exi- 
gences with  thee,  and  decorate  thin©  existence  by  the  refinement  of 
her  own. 

No  —  the  nose  of  John  Stopford,  like  many  other  still  more  pro- 
minent facts  that  are  now  alike  converted  into  History  by  the  dift- 
[  tancing  power  of  Time,  was  certainly  not  attractive  when  too  closely 
examined.     What  of  that  ?     The  Stars  of  Heaven  tliat  occupy  our 
boyish  hearts  and  yield  us  images  of  Love,  so  that  we  say  *  die  is 


a  Star/  and  then  our  heart  is  satisfied  and  rests  in  momentary  calm- 
neas^ — -these  very  stars  my  Reader,  are  clods  of  dull  earth  like 
this  we  trample  on,  and  owe  their  beauty  often  to  the  light  they 
borrow  and  the  point  in  infinite  space  at  which  they  are  rej^^arded. 
So  let  it  I  intreat  thee  be  with  the  tar-away^gone  nose  of  John  Stop- 
ford,  now  first  discerned  by  thee  through  the  long  and  purifying 
vista  of  past  years. 

I  am  the  more  desiroiis  to  be  well  understood  in  this  part  of  my 
fjBsay,  because  of  the  grave  and  uncompromising  nature  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  all  its  social  and  political  relations  ;  and 
of  the  irresistible  pledge  which  every  wearer  of  this  omament  may 
be  considered  as  having  given  to  die  community  in  which  he  flourishes. 

*  Let  us  coont  noses  !'  how  expressive  and  pregnant  with  thought, 
and  how  irresistible,  how  final  the  appeal,  whether  a  dinner-party 
or  a  vote  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  Oregon  Ciues- 
tion  be  the  matter  in  discussion  I  How  satisfactory,  if  favorable, 
the  result  !  Have  but  the  nose,  and  how  morally,  intellectually, 
and  demonstrably  sure,  art  thou  not,  of  thy  man  1  and  shall  I,  may 
I  not  without  presumption,  also  add,  of  thy  more  than  roan  '?  — » 
of  thy  —  in  short  —  shall  I  say  it  1  —  would  it  be  permitted?  — ;  of 
thy  Woman  l 

John  was  a  Philosopher,  John  was  I  I  think  I  have  already 
shewn  that  he  exhibited  some  trace  of  this  character  in  reference 
to  his  own  affairs,  keeping  his  grievances  (except  the  few  words  on 
the  peace-loan)  altogether  to  himself,  and  even  '  hiding  that  he  had 
a  secret  to  hide,'  without  one  word  of  remonstrance  against  his  for- 
tune or  his  lot  in  life.  He  was  equally  exemplary  in  sustaining 
with  composure  the  trials  of  other  people,  however  improbable  this 
may  seem  to  some  minds ;  and  in  adapting  his  consolation  to  the 
character  of  the  person  he  addressed.  I  remember  his  language  to 
tlie  store -porter  when  in  distress  \^hich  was  given  in  a  strain  alto- 
gether different  frnm  his  usual  manner,  and  which  I  suppose  he 
w^ould  not  on  any  terms  have  had  overheard  by  any  person  of  su- 
perior condition  : 

*  Come,  never  mind/  said  he  ;  *  do  as  I  do ;  try  to  feel  as  if  you 
wer%  at  a  bad  play  and  say  to  yourself,  *  I  wonder  now  how  long 
tliis  thing  is  likely  to  last  !*  —  cheer  up  !  a  shilling  a  day  is  better 
than  hope  !  Do  n*t  be  seen  in  that  state,  people  will  say  you  have 
got  licked  !  Keep  a  good  heart !  You  have  lost  your  wife  ;  some 
folks  have  lost  two  !  In  Portugal  I  knew  a  man  had  buried  seven  I 
try  to  say  two-and-six-pcnce  as  often  as  you  can,  quietly  to  yourself; 
you  will  find  great  comfort  in  that,  it  is  a  prodigious  relief  to  the 
mind  I  It  won't  do  for  such  a  good-looking,  clean-timbered  young 
fellow  as  you  are  to  take  such  a  matter  to  heart.  Think  of  this  now 
will  you^  and  see  how  much  better  you  will  feel  in  the  morning; 
good  night  V 

My  admirable  Reader  [  truly  admirable  if  I  have  not  tired  thee 
beyond  the  bounds  of  human  patience  ;  having  thus  circumstantially 
narrated  to  thee  the  story  of  John  Stopford,  wilt  thou  ever  again 
pardon  me  if  I  tell  thee  John  St  op  ford's  story  1  » - 
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*  The  Port  Company,  Sir  —  of  Port-a-Port — ^it  was  thus  that" 
John  Stop  ford  always  called  Oporto  ;  and  then  came  his  cou^h, 
a8  if  he  owned  the  whole  port,  and  as  if  he  were  afflicted  with 
an  asthma  of  wealth* — The  Port  Company  of  Port-o-Port  Sir 
—  having  ascertained  the  uncommon  predilection  of  the  late 
Pitt  for  the  wines  of  that  country  —  and  having,  in  common 
all  civilized  mankind,  the  utmost  respect  and  veneration  for  the 
tinguished  talents  of  the  late  JVIr.  Put  —  cough  dear  Reader  as  * 
ten  as  ihou  Beest  a  pause — -determined  upon  gratifying  his  taalj 
and  their  respect,  by  preparing  for  him  two  such  hogsheads  of  Pc 
WinO  as  had  never  before  been  pressed  from  the  grape  —  for  the  i^ 
dulgence  erf  the  human  palate. — -I  do  not  myself,  Sir,  particular 
affect  Port  Wine  even  as  that  beverage  Ls  known  at  the  Engliij 
tables  —  in  tAu  country.  Sir,  it  is  chiei^y  used  as  a  medicine,  and  X 
Physicians  might  quite  as  well  prescribe  alder-berry  juice,  which  i 
indeed  the  grand  component  of  the  liquor  that  is  chiefiy  introduc 
into  the  United  States  of  America  under  the  denomination  of  Pc 
Wine  —  but  Sir  —  there  is  to  be  found  —  among  tlie  vintages  of  t 
Upper  Dotiro  ^ —  a  Wine  Sir  —  that  under  a  certain  preparation  *^ 
grapes  gathered  on  the  sunny  slopes  and  passages  of  those  beauli 
ful  hills  —  the  base  of  winch  is  watered  by  the  clearest  brooks  - 
and  on  the  summits  of  wliich  the  clouds  rest  only  until  the  first  \ 
pearance  of  the  morning  sun  makes  them  almost  fly  and  bound  awa 
'  lor  reiuge  —  there  is  there  giown  a  wine  Sir  —  that  truly  - —  accof 
ing  to  the  words  of  Scripture,  *  maketb  glad  the  heart  of  man  V 

'Well  Sir — it  soon  came,  as  you  may  suppose — to  be   noise 
throughout  the  province,  that  these  two  hogsheads  of  Port  Wt 
were  to  be  prepared  under  order  of  the  Port  Company  of  Po* 
;  o-Port   for  tlie  cellar    of  the    Right  Honourable  Mr.  Pitt  —  i 
nrineyards  were  watched  —  every  man  looked  at  the  ripening  ck 
I  tera  of  hia  vines^  to  imagine  if  any  grapes  could  be  finer  than  * 
)  own  — ^©very  proprietor  was  desirous  to  contribute  the  choicest  po 
[aible  fruit  —  lor  England  Sir  is  the  oldest  ally  of  Portugal,  and  \ 
I  need  not  tell  you  any  thing  in  praise  of  Mr.  Pitt,  or  of  his  celebr 
throughout  Europe,  although  Sir —  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pe 
^  manent  peace  to  be  thought  of  in  his  day  —  and  the  Port  Comnau 
'  of  Port-o-Port  —  had  caused  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  r 
Lone  gi'ape,  except  a  head  grape,  the  perfection  of  a  bunch — shou 
llie  permitted  to  enter  the  Hopper  to  be  pressed  for  these  two  hog 
nieads  of  wine. 

The  pressing  Sir  ^  and  the  fermentation — ^took  place  under  tia 
bappiest  auspices —  the  racking  off  was  attended  to  repeatedly  wid 
Itiie  utniost  vigilance ;  the  casks  as  you  may  suppose  were  of  i  * 
t  staves  ;    and  the  outer   casings  thoroughly  secured.     Ti 
Icame  the  most  cautious  removal,  the  shipment,  a  fortunate  pas 
and  a  sale  arrival  at  St.  Katharine's  Dock,     From   thence  Sir 
Downing  Street,  where  he  was  then  residing  with   Lady  Hest 
Stanhope,  now  so  famous,  into  the  safe  keeping  of  the  Premier*! 
Butler.     The  bottling  took  place  with  uncommon  care  and  witT 
entire  exclusion  of  the  light  —  and  afler  due  time  it  became  in 
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feet  order  far  the  glass !  of  course  it  was  an  object  of  the  higliest 
curiosity  lo  persons  in  any  manner  connected  with  the  txade  with 
Rortugai  I  once  had  the  honour  Sir  —  at  Mr.  Pitt*s  own  table  —  (a 
Reries  of  coughs  — )  to  be  acquaiiUed  whh  a  Gentleman  who  had 
drank  of  that  wine  — at  Mr.  Pitt's  own  table  !* 

Honest  John  Stofford  I  I  have  always  believed  it  to  have  been 
thyself  who  partook  of  that  wine  at  Ms*  Pitt*s  own  Table  ;  but  now, 
go  fordi  this  dark  dark  night  in  thy  black  cloth  shoes,  thy  rusty  black 
dress,  and  white  cravat,  thine  ivory-headed  cane  and  wash-leather 
gloves,  pick  out  the  soft  stones  upon  tlie  way^  and  with  a  magic  lan- 
tern in  thine  band,  and  thy  nose  in  profile,  appear  upon  the  wall  in 
kthe  chamber  of  my  Reader,  and  answer  frankly  to  the  questions  he 
may  be  disposed  to  propound  to  thee.  I  asked  thee  none. 
I 


THE        n    E    F    O    R    M    E    n  '  S        V    I    Ji    1    O    N 


ftT  A   aCW  OOlTTlUDtlTOakf 


Half  the  woHd  La  htiflhed  id  clumber, 

Night  has  reached  her  sol  emu  noon, 
And  t|i©  dark  and  fo-ggy  meadows 

Wait  Iho  coining  of  the  moon  ; 
Winds  are  sigbiug  in  the  esivins 

With  a  deep  and  monmfnl  0Otmd> 
And  the  j^olden  stars  of  Heaven 

Dmp  tlieir  dt^wy  teare  around. 

Now  the  flle^pleee  tide  up  lytng 

Calmly  in  the  de«?p  lagoon ; 
It  is  waiting  for  ila  hour  — 

For  the  coming:  of  the  moon. 
Rooka  are  Hying  jfiilher*  thitlier, 

Sending  forth  ill-boding  cries^ 
While  the  owl  ie  ^7ing  eastward 

With  his  large  and  luBlrous  eyes. 

Nigh  tin  galofli  are  sUent,  thinking 

Which  of  all  their  melodies 
Were  the  sweet etit  one  to  welcome » 

When  she  looketh  oVr  the  seas. 
They  are  all  with  patience  waiting 

For  the  night  to  wear  away,  • 
For  the  mingling  of  the  darkiie« 

With  tlie  mooij'a  enchanting  ray. 

And  like  them  I  too  will  linger 

On  my  watch-tower  by  the  »ea. 
Waiting  in  the  solemn  midnighti 

Waiting  lone  and  patiently  ; 
Till  the  murmnr  of  the  watere 

On  the  low  and  p«bbly  shore, 
Tdl  the  coming  of  the  moonbeamB 

Throtigh  the  world**  broad  oaHtem  door. 


For  my  thonghta  preaa  thick  and  heavy, 

And  I  fain  would  be  alone  ; 
Would  commune  awhile  with  Nature, 

Till  this  heaviness  hath  Hown  ; 
Hero  1  wfrnld  in  fancy  wander 

Through  the  banle-Eeld  of  hfe» 
Mark  the  human  heart§  contending 

In  the  world's  unequal  strife. 

Would  gaxe  downward  to  the  centre 

Whence  the  atreama  of  healing  roll, 
And  drink  deeply  from  its  fountain 

Med'cuies  for  the  fainting  soiiL 
Men  are  struggling  with  the  darkness. 

Tangled  in  the  miata  of  night ; 
Waiting  like  the  Bcenea  around  me 

For  tlie  coining  on  of  light. 

Yet  *t  is  burning  bright  abcrve  them, 

And  they  will  not  see  its  ray  j 
Bowed  to  earlli,  they  still  are  plodding 

III  the  beaten  erring  way. 
Bowed  to  earth,  why  do  they  see  not 

The  broad  sim's  resplendent  beams, 
Tokeiif  d  by  a  thousand  emblems. 

Mirrored  in  a  Ihoniiand  streams? 

Vain  are  many  burning  sim lights, 

Angels  voices  speak  in  vain, 
If  the  soul's  oye  be  not  opened, 

If  its  ear  mark  not  the  strain  ; 
Like  the  flock  without  a  shepherd 

Tnm  thev  from  the  pleasant  fold, 
Bartering  Nature's  price lesH  birthright 

For  a  penny-worth  of  gold. 
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^^^B           Gone  tlio  stren^h  ivnd  the  endeavor, 

And  ho  rends  the  gaudy  garments                    1 

^^^^^          Gom  the  r«ation,  lowly  prized  ; 

Wrougbt  with  tiiiMlry  uncontht           ^^J 

^^^^■^Vmuly  beats  Lhe  heart  of  Nature 

Which  enfold  Religion's  tempter,            ^^H 

^^^^^^P     When  her  litnba  are  paralyzed  ; 

And  conceal  her  simple  truth  ;              ^^H 

^^^^^^  Need  ia  there  of  a  physiciau 

Strives  to  raise  the  sacred  altar,                ^^H 

^^                      To  bind  up  the  broken  age, 

Shunned  and  haetening  to  decay,          ^^B 

^^^B            '^^  relieve  the  weaf y  ftpiiit. 

For  men  think  to  build  them  BabeU,        ^^| 

^^^ft              Weary  of  ita  pilgrimago. 

Ani^  escape  another  way.                      ^^H 

^^^^^^K  Then  the  Thuk  RsroiiMER  cometh» 

Bui  his  toil  is  long  and  lonely,                    ^^H 

^^^^^^^B      Armed  with  torve  and  holy  zeal, 

Wronged,  yet  seeking  no  redreas,         ^^| 
Ho  Btan^  alone  like  Jonx  the  Baptist      ^^H 

^^^^^^^^Wllh  a  aoul  im  broBid  and  beauteous 

^^^^^^V     As  the  trutfis  it  doth  reveal 

Fraying  in  the  wilderness ;                     ^^H 

^^^^^^H  Bom  perchance  m  some  low  cottaj^e, 

Now  they  »com  him  at  the  altar,            ^^H 

^^^^^^^B      Named  not  on  the  princely  roll» 

Semite  upon  hia  tearful  cheek,                ^^H 

^^^^^^^B  Yet  with  hi|^her  arm«i  emblazoned  — 

Doubting  if  a  heaven-sent  prophet          ^^| 

^^^^B     The  Nobihty  of  Soul ! 

Could  BO  humble  be  and  meek.             ^^B 

^^^^^^^B  Cometh  like  sotno  ancient  prophet. 

Wag  their  tongues  in  bitter  mocktiig»       ^^| 
3lnrmur  Idto  the  angry  seas  ;                  ^^^ 

^^^^^1      With  a  miBBion  to 

^^^^^^B  To  renew  the  broken  charter 

*  Art  thou  wiser  than  our  fathers  7             ^^^ 

^^^^^^H      Granted  on  the  Holy  HiO  ; 

Words  lAf  V  would  not  teach  like  these.' 

^^^^^^K  Nor  on  gold  or  marble  tablotfi 

But  he  turns  him  from  their  mocking. 

^^^^^^1      Marking  with  the  graver'fl  pen. 

And  forgives  their  ribaldry ; 

^^^^^^^B  But  with  love's  sweet  Iris -pencil 

For  he  thinks  of  Hiu  who  sorrowed        J 

^^^^^^H      On  tlie  Be\M\  hearts  of  men. 

^^^^^^^"  Comes  to  waken  life's  true  sphitt 

Unsubdued,  al!  day  he  toileth,                ^H 

^F                    Whofie  broad  wiugB  have  long  been 

Bowed  b}^  nono  of  hmnan  fear^          ^^H 

^^^^            To  nnfold  the  8phynx-cutgmat     [furled, 

But  at  night,  alone,  in  secret,                 ^^H 

^^^H               Solve  the  problem  of  the  world  ; 

From  liis  eyes  drop  bloody  tears  :        ^^H 

^^^H^^   Cornea  the  gri^at  soul  mei^k  an4  lowly, 

Thiu!  he  lives  and  thus  he  labors,            ^^H 

^^^^^^      With  a  b{XK}m  filled  with  ruth, 

Struggling  with  fifis'a  ocean  wave  ;      ^^| 

^^^^^^P  Mounts  the  world's  observatory. 

And  for  him  there  is  no  slumber,              ^^H 

^^^^^"       Takes  the  telescope  of  Tmtli. 

Till  he  reach  the  sdent  grave.             ^^H 

^^^^^^  Gaxcfl  long  and  gazes  deeply 
^^^^^^^H      Ou  the  fold  of  human  hearts ; 

Idke  the  old  and  stricken  year,  he          ^^B 

Goeth  down  the  vale  of  Time  ;            ^^H 

^^^^^^H  Sees  the  herd  of  spirits  atandjug 

And  the  winds  of  Life's  sad  winter         ^^H 

^^^^^^B      Idle  Iq  the  crowded  marts  \ 

Ring  his  sad  funereal  chime  ;              ^^H 

^^^^^^^m  Prawa  the  world  as  with  a  ma^et 

Lowly  on  the  bier  he  heth,                      ^^H 

^^^^^H      To  the  power  of  his  higli  thought, 

Borne  along  the  crowded  street*         ^^H 

^^^^^^H  A«  from  Home  high  hiU  miin's  vision 

And  men  gaie  on  him  with  wonder       ^^| 

^^^^^^1     Sees  the  landscape  'neath  hirn  wrought. 

That  his  slumber  Ls  so  sweet.               ^^| 

^^^^^^K  And  he  reads  its  sad  coiidition 

Then  they  think  how  calm  and  meekly ^^| 

^^^^^^^1       With  a  deep  prophetic  eye ; 

Sorrow*s  lieavy  load  ho  bore  ;               ^^| 

^^^^^^^B  But  his  heart  ia  nothing  damUcd  — 

Then  they  do  no  more  revile  him,           ^^H 

^^^^^^m      He  will  yet  strive  manfully 

For  his  great  heart  beats  no  more  ;      ^^| 

^^^^^^1  To  cotisiimi^  the  golden  idols 

And  from  pity  love  is  kindled,                 ^^H 

^^^^^^^1       Molten  in  some  heathen  name, 

Love  jLinJ(aown,  unfelt  liU  now,           ^^| 

^^^^^^B  Bid  Religion's  fane  rise  upward 

For  they  catinot  mingle  hatred                 ^^| 
With  the  death-dew  on  his  brow.        ^^| 

^^^^^^^1      tdke  a  phoenix  from  i\w  tlame. 

^^^^^^^B  Then  be  minglea  with  the  peoptoi 

And  the  words  he  taught  while  Living    ^^| 

^^^^^^B      Gathered  m  fanatic  stnfe, 

Seem  more  hoty  and  sublime  ;            ^^| 

^^^^^^B  And  unfolds  them  holy  lessons 

1  Up  they  rise  like  dreams  commissiotied  ^^| 

^^^^^^B      In  the  market-place  «f  life  ; 

From  some  higher,  holier  clime  ;        ^^H 

^^^^^^B  Lewons  not  of  distant  ages, 

Or  like  strains  of  earnest  music               ^^f 

Heard  a  little  while  ago,                       ^^M 

^^^^^^^P  But  from  volumes  of  the  present^ 

Growing  softer  in  the  distance,               ^^H 

^^^^■^     Wiitten  on  the  grateful  heart. 

Sweeter,  as  the  momenta  grow.         ^^M 
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And  the  school -lx>y  in  liia  raniblo 

Tunis  from  that  lone  gr&Te  attde. 
Fearing  tn  disturb  the  MsiSter 

Whom  in  life  the  world  denied  ; 
t)*ier  his  hf*ad  llie)*  build  vast  temples. 

Telling  to  tho  pusser-by 
Where  the  aahea  of  the  prophet 

In  their  silent  Bliinibcr  lie. 

But  the  waves  begin  to  whisper, 

Mnnnnrinkg  in  the  deep  lagooHf 
And  the  eastern  ^tes  are  opened 

For  the  coming  of  ttio  moon  ! 
Like  M%  ocean-queen  sho  comeUi 

From  the  chambers  of  tho  deup, 
And  the  litde  waves  throng  round  her, 

lifting  up  their  heads  from  deep. 

Likt}  a  nation's  shoul  of  gladn««i8, 

Whea  its  sovereign  draweth  nigh, 
Sound  those  lifting  waves  their  welcomes, 

Welcomee  poured  exnltingly ; 
From  afar  I  hear  their  mnraiurj 

Borne  in  whispers  toward  the  landt 
Growing  deeper,  deeper  daslving 

Ln  full  chorus  on  the  etmtid. 

Rising  like  some  ancient  prophet 

O'er  the  dark  and  imubled  world  ; 
Fed  from  light's  great  fountain  bomingi 

When  the  day's  bright  wings  are  furl'd ; 
iMoou  !  thou  typest  well  ray  vision  ^ — 

Faitiiftil  image  of  the  sun ! 
Truth  shall  still  in  nature  linger 

When  its  source  is  seen  by  none. 

Clouds  are  gathered  dark  and  heavy 

In  the  far-off  Oriouti 
Blackening  with  their  giant  shadows 

All  the  starry  fiHiiament* 
O  i  1  see  thee  stretching  upward, 

Through  the  midnight,  calm  and  bold, 
Like  EKime  old  imperial  city 

Budded  in  the  days  of  old. 

flUiined  minsters,  broken  arches. 

Cast  their  black  and  sullen  shadoi 
And  tho  eye  is  weary  toiling 

I>ow*n  the  deep'ning  colonnade  ; 
Through  the  stained  cathedral  windows 

Lamps  are  Etreamin;^  clear  and  bright, 
And  I  hear  the  deep  bells  calling 

To  the  spirits  of  the  night. 

And  1  see  those  tamps  grow  brighter, 

Burning  with  a  purer  fire  ; 
See  the  robed  pnest  in  the  chancel. 

Hear  tlie  music  of  tli©  choir  { 
Solemn  music,  deep  and  aw  fid. 

More  than  art  can  understand, 
Like  the  thunders  of  Mount  Stnait 

Like  the  writing  on  the  sand. 


I  There  I  see  them  Ihronged  together, 
'       All  those  works  I  longed  to  see  ; 
!   All  my  childhood's  study  gathered 
I       From  the  page  of  liislory  ; 
Stands  the  mighty  Coliseum, 

Limned  in  many  a  poet's  rhyme, 
And  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
Older  than  recorded  time« 

Structures  of  the  middle  ages, 

Not  re -Dame  J  Cologne,  Milan, 
Which  like  little  children  cluster 

Rouud  their  mother,  Vatican. 
Giant-like,  another  figure, 

Rises  in  that  world  of  art, 
Virgin  of  celestial  beuutyt 

Bearing  yet  a  lionV  heart 

'T  is  the  Hphynx  of  ancient  fabie^, 
8phynx  which  modems  realize, 
I  Gazing  sorrowfully  upward 

With  her  deep  and  earnest  eyes; 
And  amid  those  olden  structures 
I       Climbs  the  moon  with  steady  pacej 

Burning  brightly  on  the  altars 
!       Sadly  o*er  the  chamel- place. 

Lingering  in  its  aUent  passage, 
'       'Neath  the  deep  and  broken  arch, 
Struggling  with  some  mighty  column « 
For  they  fain  would  stay  its  march  ; 
,   Comes  a  si  roc  from  tho  desert 

Breathing  murk  and  poisoned  air. 

And  its  noisome  mists  are  thronging 

Round  her  pathway  every  where. 

But  she  comes  still  bravely  upward  ! 

Fears  not,  from  no  danger  shrinks  J 
Struggles  with  the  giiint  monster, 

W^iLli  the  lion  of  tho  Sphynx. 
Fought  the  battle — she  has  won  it  I 

Falls  the  vanquished  heavily  ; 
Won  it,  for  she  saw  the  virgin 

O'er  her  gazing  earnestly. 

Upward  tike  some  great  evangel 

Drawn  by  chains  of  golden  links, 
Brighter  for  her  tolling^  mounts  she 

From  her  struggle  with  the  Sphynx  j 
And  those  temples  old  have  vanished, 

From  their  deep  foundations  hurled  ; 
Answered  is  the  great  enigma — 

Solved  the  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

Comes  a  flood  of  silver  moonlight 

Over  meadow,  hill  and  vale, 
Like  the  opening  of  Heaven, 

To  repeat  its  glorious  tale  ; 
To  the  rooted  rock  she  calleth,. 

And  it  echoes  back  her  call. 
Speaking  with  the  voice  of  nature 

From  her  truth-emblazojied  hall. 
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Plain  and  maim  tain ,  hill  nnd  valleyv 

Chant  their  ilminA  of  «v»'i*pt  accord, 
Like  the  midnight  mass  of  millimis 

Ldfting  up  their  heart  to  Goi> : 
Fnom  her  dream  of  silent  ekimbcr 

Wakes  the  nighliugale  her  8ong» 
And  Ihe  waters  Bwell  their  chonu 

A»  the  tide-wave  ewcepa  along. 

Now  I  11  h Baton  to  my  elumljer, 

For  niy  »oul  its  task  Uoe  done, 
Lest  mom  find  me  here  a  watcher, 

When  the  hoar  of  deep  is  gone. 
I  have  learned  a  Bolemn  lessoti 

From  tlie  dark  cloiidH  and  the  moont 
From  th'  murmnr  of  the  waters, 

SiLiling  up  the  broad  lagoon* 


Bitter  foca  will  arm  a^nat  thee, 

Thonsand  hands  ^ke  up  the  spear; 
But  thy  truth  ahall  burn  far  brig^hter 

Whent  subdued,  they  disappear. 
In  Ihe  silent,  lone  hour  watching, 

Came  this  wriling  on  the  sky  ; 
Thuj  I  read  tli«  magic  riddle, 

Claiming  not  to  prophecy. 

And  my  soul  new  strength  has  gmthered 

From  this  midnight  calm  andatill, 
Pondering  on  the  grand  old  fable 

Of  the  life-tree,  IgrlraBil  ;• 
Rooted  in  the  realms  of  Helai 

Deep  among  the  silent  dead ; 
ShcMJting  far  into  high  Heaven, 

From  the  sacred  fountains  fed. 


THE      EXECUTIONER. 

A     N  A  R  £1  A  T  I  V  S     OP     T  li  E     M  ri  V  K  N  .1'  E  E  >J  1'  ii     C  i:.  N  i'  U  ii  T     tit     E  N  O  L  At  ^  T . 


tN   rwa  i'ahtb."  part  •«qoX't>. 


Confounded  by  the  evetita  whieh  I  liave  de scribed,  and  altogellief 
unable  to  divine  by  what  strange  coincideece  I  had  been  made 
acLor  in  a  scene,  vyhich,  if  not  prepared  for  me,  had  been  at  lea 
most  skilfully  adapted  to  my  prosence  and  purposes,  I  lelt  neverthe 
less  too  much  piqued  in  interest  and  cuiiosity  to  refuse  obedience  f 
my  mysterious  monitress.     The  impression  which  I  had  receive 
was  too  profound  to  leave  room  for  a  suspicion  of  treachery.     I  fol^n 
lowed,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  darkness  would  permit,  the  instruc 
tions  given  me,  and  having  regained  the  passage,  found,  as  I  ha 
supposed,  that  it  terminated  on  the  river.     There  a  boat  was  moon3 
"witli  two  oarsmen  apparently  waiting  my  arrival.     Accident,  it  maj 
be,  had  given  their  employer  a  more  suit  able  agent  than  had 
anticipated  \  but  whatever  the  service,  I  now  felt  no  disposition 
decline  it.     Accordingly  I  stepped  without  a  word  upon  the  boa^ 
when  its  fastenings  were  immediately  flung  loo»e,  and  we  were  sc  " 
afloat  upon  the  Thames. 

Our  course  waa  upward  ;  past  the  bloomy  portals  of  the  Towcr^l 
where  StrafTord  had  so  lately  expiated  the  duplicity  of  his  master  j 
past  Whitehall  where  that  master  was  so  soon  to  atone  the  error 
of  a  <juestionahle  life.     Still  we  held  an  until  London  was  left  fa] 
behind,  and  yet  I  bad  formed  nrj  conjecture  of  our  destination, 
length  aa  the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  boat  neared  the  left  bank 
the  river,  and  was  finally  etranded  at  a  point  which  I  knew  lo  I 
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not  far  distant  from  Hampton  Court,  where  the  king  was  then  in 
custody.  A  person  who  appeared  to  have  been  waiting  our  approach 
on  the  beach,  now  advanced,  and  after  scrutinizing  nie  with  much 
interest,  motioned  me  to  follow  and  led  the  way  to  a  f  mall  hut  near 
the  river-sitle* 

We  sat  down  opposite  one  another,  and  the  cloak,  in  which  my 
companion  had  till  now  been  closely  enveloped,  being  thrown  back, 
I  at  once  recognised  in  him  an  aged  man  whom  I  had  often  seen  in 
attendance  upon  the  court ;  one  who,  in  his  capacity  of  astrologer, 
was  supposed  to  have  acquired  no  little  iniluencc  over  the  mind  of 
the  king.  Something  there  was  in  his  person  and  manner  which 
seemed  well  calculated  to  secure  this  ascendancy  ;  and  I  recollected 
that  on  his  sudden  and  mysterious  appearance  in  the  royal  circle, 
not  many  years  before,  occasion  had  been  given  to  conjectures  with 
regard  to  his  objects  and  origin  wliich  had  never  been  well  satisfied. 
He  had  succeeded  equally  in  evading  inquiry  and  in  establishing 
the  influence  of  which  I  have  spt»ken. 

For  a  while  the  old  man  sat  with  downcast  eyes^  muttering  to 
himself,  as  it  seemed,  in  the  unintelligible  jargon  of  his  science. 
But  I  felt  it  necessary  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  piu'poscsto 
which  an  intense w,  unsought  by  myself,  was  intended  to  be  made 
subservienL 

For  answer  the  astrologer  drew  forth  a  sealed  packet,  and  placed 
it  before  me.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  seal  and  superscription  were 
the  king's.  *  Whether  choice  or  chance,*  he  said,  *have  determined 
you  to  this  enteiprise,  let  this  be  a  pledge  between  us,  a  guarantee 
of  mutual  sincerity  and  devotion  to  a  common  cause.  Ask  not  now 
from  what  motives  I  act.  A  destiny  which  has  bound  us  to  the  same 
melancholy  task  exacts  of  me  this  seeming  sacrifice  of  principle. 
You  will  give  these  papers  as  soon  as  practicable  into  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  General.' 

The  packet  in  effect  consisted  of  despatches  to  the  Queeti  {who 
was  then  abroad)  with  which  the  astrologer  had  been  entrusted  to 
forward  them  secretly  to  their  destination.  They  contained  those 
rash  confidences  which  furnished  the  last  proof  of  the  King's  insin- 
cerity, and  were  more  than  any  other  thing  calculated  to  give  a  de- 
cisive and  fatal  turn  to  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes.  In  these  letters  he 
had  freely  discussed  the  grounds  of  his  illusory  hopes.  He  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  avow  the  mental  reservations  which  he 
allowed  himself  in  his  negotiations  with  the  parliament,  and  to 
denounce  the  vengeance  which  he  eventually  meditated  against 
Cromwell  and  other  popular  leaders*  The  effect  of  such  disclosures 
on  his  own  fate,  it  was  easy  to  foresee.  All  this  my  companion  ex- 
plained to  me  in  terms  of  such  cool  and  calculating  perfidy,  aa  to 
satisfy  me  that  the  hapless  monarch  had  committed  his  confidence 
to  one  whOf  whatever  his  motives,  wanted  neither  the  will  nor  saga- 
city to  contrive  and  consummate  his  ruin. 

*  You  will  return  hither,'  he  whispered,  as  I  again  set  foot  upon 
the  boat ;  *  there  will  remain  much  to  do  which  can  be  trusted  only 
to  one  who  is  resolute,  sagacious  and  unforgetfui* 
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The  faia!  despatch  had  wrought  its  effect  From  the  moment  < 
receiving  it,  Cromwell  liad  cast  away  every  consideration  of  pity  « 
policy  wbich  had  thus  far  embarrassed  him.  He  sought  only  foifl 
means  to  crush  at  once  and  forever  the  hopes  and  iiitrig^ues  of  thai 
royalists.  He  might  justly  iiitleed  feel  released  from  all  obligation  J 
to  ohaer\'e  faith  with  a  paity,  which,  even  while  negotiating  the  tenns  I 
of  compromise,  stood  pledged  to  the  extreme  exercise  of  the  regal] 
prerogative  both  in  church  and  state.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  j 
king  to  be  surrounded  by  advisers  who  consulted  only  their  owd  in- 
terests ;  it  was  his  weakness  to  believe  himself  exempted  by  higj 
position  from  the  common  oblijrations  of  truth  and  justice. 

When  1  next  sought  the  iieiti^hhorhood  of  Hampton  Courts  it  waa 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  with  the  astrologer  the  means  of  in- 
ducing the  king  to  venture  on  that  memorable  flight,  which  had  beenj 
secretly  planned  by  Cromwell,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  fugitive  as  in- 
capable of  reposing  any  real  confidence  in  the  popular  party,  anil 
ready  to  break  ofl'  his  negotiations  with  the   parliament  as  soon  afl 
the  slightest  chance  of  escape  presented  itself     Goaded  to  despairj 
by  constant  intimations  of   treachery  and   assassination,  kno^vino 
neither  in  whom  to  trust  nor  winther  to  betake  himself,  the  wretcheo 
monarch  tied  at  last  with  a  single  attendant.     It  wais  then  ray  offica] 
to  follow  liim,  and  by  unremitting  vigilance  to  guard  against  the  po«* 
sibility  of  his  ultimate  escape. 

The  flight,  it  is  known^  tcroiinated  at  Cariabrooke  Castle  in  thaj 
Isle  of  Wight.     The  fugitive  had  now  furnished  his  enemies,  as  tbej 
charged,  wuth  the  proof  of  faithlessness,  and  a  pretext  for  investing"] 
him  with  closer  restraints.     Events  thenceforth  rapidly  matured  hial 
ruin.     The  public  mind,  as  if  under  the  pressure  of  an  evident  ne- 
cessity, settled  down  sternly  but  quietly  into  an  expectation  of  th9« 
fatal  denouement.     Men  no  longer  spoke  of  any  thing  but  judg- 
ment and  death. 

The  process  of  trial  and  executioUi  with  the  dignified  constancyj 
of  the  king,  wiio  seemed  to  regain  all  his  majesty  to  meet  the  fatalf 
evontj  are  matters  of  too  familiar  history  to  need  recitah  Yet  even] 
then,  reconciled  as  they  were  to  the  result,  men  wondered  by  wliat^ 
hand,  desperate  and  daring  enough  for  such  a  deed,  the  head  of  aal 
anointed  king  was  destined  to  fall.  That  secret  was  known  but  to* 
one  or  two  ministers  in  the  dreary  tragedy,  and  even  the  gloom  J 
spirit  of  Cromwell  seemed  pleased  that  at  least  the  blood  of  an  J 
English  monarch  {to  whose  i-ank  he  felt  himself  already  closelyi 
affined)  was  not  to  be  polluted  by  the  bands  of  a  common  hangmaii.J 

Beneath  the  disguise  wliich  concealed  my  features  wdii!e  I  waited  i 
on  the  scaffold,  none  could  guess  the  feelings  of  despair  and  guilt,] 
mingled  with  remorseless  determination,  by  which  1  was  even  then 
tormented.     I  felt  that  with  hut  lew  and  unworthy  exceptions,  the 
eyes  of  all  were  turned  upon  me  with  unmistakeable  detestatioB 
Yes,  standing  there,  as  1  did,  by  their  own  decree^  the  guiltiest  o4 
meanest  individual  of  the  crowd  would  have  turned  from  me  witi|| 
loathing  and  contempt.     But  my  purpose  did  not  once  falter.     If 
kept  my  eyes  riveted  on  a  small  portrait  of  lanthe,  which  I  wor©  bub 
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pended  from  my  neck.  And  when  the  solemn  preparatioua  were 
completed^  and  the  king  bowed  his  head  upon  the  bkick,  I  stooped 
down  as  il*  to  adjui^t  some  portion  of  his  dress^  but  in  reality  to  place 
before  bis  eyes  this  image  of  his  victim,  and  to  whisper  in  his  ear 
my  name  and  my  wrongs.  A  shudder  and  stifled  g^roan  were  the 
only  reply.  The  next  moment  the  severed  head  rolled  upon  the 
scaflbid. 

The  deed  was  done  ;  my  task  was  ^nished ;  henceforth  there 
WttB  neither  hope  nor  purpose  for  me  in  this  world.  Thousands 
upon  thotiaands  stood  around,  and  the  universal  and  involuntary 
recoil  from  the  hideous  spectacle  told  that  they  were  yet  men.  But 
for  me  the  last  tie  of  sympathy  with  my  kind  was  forever  sundered. 
With  a  fixed  and  stony  gaze  I  looked  abroad  upon  the  vast  multi- 
tude, hardly  conscious  of  their  existence.  .But  at  length,  two  figures 
before  unobserved,  though  they  stood  directly  in  front,  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  crowd,  and  gradimlly  attracted  and  fixed  my  whole 
attention.  These  were  the  astrologer  and  the  sorceress.  Side  hj 
side  they  stood,  manifestly  no  unconcerned  spectators  of  the  tiagedy 
til  at  had  just  been  enacted.  Yet  how  different  their  interest !  The 
pale  features  of  the  woman  bore  an  aspect  of  ineftable  horror  and 
dismay,  but  on  those  of  tlie  astrologer  there  was  stamped  an  expression 
of  Buch  fiendish  and  triumphant  malignity  that,  hardened  as  I  was, 
I  could  scarcely  meet  his  gaze  without  shrinking  from  an  atrocity 
which  seemed  no  longer  human. 

One  visit,  one  vigil ^  at  the  grave  of  my  child,  and  I  fled  as  I  then 
supposed  forever  from  England-  To  me  it  was  of  no  moment  to  what 
party  or  sect  my  regicide  hand  had  opened  the  way  to  ai^cendancy. 
Not  even  the  Restoration  could  make  nie  more  eff'ectTially  an  exile 
than  the  bitterness  of  my  own  spirit,  which  abjured  all  tliought  of 
communion  with  my  kind,  and  roost  of  all  with  those  who  had  as- 
sisted in  the  events  which  had  i^iade  me  what  I  was  and  am. 

Not  that  misanthropy  had  i/bliterated  all  traces  of  human  feeling 
from  my  heart.  To  distress,  wherever  it  has  crossed  my  path,  I 
have  in  all  my  wanderings  lent  succor  or  paid  the  tribute  of  sym- 
pathy. In  the  desert  1  have  brought  relief  to  him  who  was  ready 
to  perish,  and  have  shared  my  crust  with  the  leper  thrust  forth  by 
eruelty  and  intolerance  from  the  gates  of  the  populous  city.  In 
this  I  but  obeyed  the  instinct  of  misery,  which,  when  society  has 
loosened  all  its  ties  upon  us,  often  draws  us  more  closely  toward 
our  sui!ering  fellow*man.  One  incident  only  of  all  this  weary  pil- 
grimage has  interest  in  connection  with  my  present  narrative. 

It  was  after  some  years  of  this  aimless  wandering  that  I  entered 
one  evening  a  large  city  in  the  south  of  Spain.  I  designed  only  to 
provide  myself  with  the  necessai'y  means  of  sustenance,  for  I  now 
no  longer  sought  shelter  voUmtari!y  under  the  roofs  of  men,  and  in 
this  instance  had  marked  out  a  grotto  in  a  neighboring  mountain, 
(apparently  a  deserted  cell  or  heiTnitage»)  as  the  place  of  temporary 
flojounu  While  seeking  what  I  needed  I  became  sensible  of  an 
almost  entire  desertion  of  the  streets ;  a  few  stragglers  only  seemed 
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to  be  hurrying  at*  to  some  centre  of  common  interegt.  Li8tlessiaea8 
more  than  curiosity  led  my  stops  in  tbe  same  direction,  and  I  came 
at  lengtli  upon  a  wide  and  open  epace,  where  the  population  of  the 
city,  in  a  tumuUupus  mass,  was  rapidly  assembUng. 

On  another  occasion  I  might  have  turned  away»  for  my  soul  ha 
Bickened  of  the  excitemontti  which  most  usually  hriog  such  tiirong 
together;  but  from  the  exclamations  of  those  around  1  gathered  iha 
some  unfortunate  female  was  on  the  point  of  expiating  by  fire  the' 
imputation  of  sorceiy,  and  certain  incidents  of  my  own  lif©  recurred 
with  an  interest  which  drew  me  on  to  the  centre  of  the  crowd.     The 
laBt  fict  of  my  life  in  London^  as  soon  as  I  had  stripped  mysell*  of 
the  garb  of  the  executioner,  had  been  to  seek  the  haunts  of  the  wo- 
man who  through  the  medium  of  her  spells  had  borne  so  sti-ange  a 
part  in  my  career.     I  could  not  resist  the  impression  that  aihc  held 
suTne  secret  in  her  hands  nearly  touching  my  destiny.     The  emotion 
which  1  had  felt  on  first  seeing  her,  ixnd  the  peculiar  interest  which 
she  bad  manifested  at  the  king^s  death  cooperated  in  fixing  tliis  iin* 
preaaion  on  my  mind.     But  the  building  in  which  she  had  exercised 
her  art  I  had  found  levelled  with  the  ground,  probably  in  some  po- 
pular tumult,  and  no  trace  of  cither  herself  or  the  astrologer  had 
since  crossed  my  path,     (rradually  their  images  had  faded  from  my 
mind.     Under  what  fearful  circumstances  were  they  destined  to  he 
revived  1  ^^^ 

In  the  centre  of  a  circle,  from  which  guards  kept  back  with  dii&i^H 
culty  the  strugghng  crowd,  stood  the  wretched  woman,  (whom  I  in- 
stantly recognized,}  bound  to  a  stake  and  snnoundcd  by  the  mate- 
rials of  torture  and  death,  Sit*?  alone  seemed  calm  and  self-possessed, 
her  eyes  averted  from  earth,  her  hands  clasping  a  small  crucifix  firmly 
pressed  against  her  bosom.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  her  fea- 
tures, at  all  times  so  remarkahle,  seemed  even  heightened  by  the 
circumstances  of  horror  with  which  she  was  en\4roned.  Already 
the  torch  had  been  api)lied  ;  the  populace  gave  vent  to  their  bigotry 
in  shouts  of  savage  exultation.  Powerless  to  interfere,  I  tunied 
with  indignation  atid  dis^iist  from  the  horrid  spectacle ;  but  bcforvi 

'^  could  extricate  myseli  fiom  the  rrowd,  a  cry  of  agony,  and  the 
rords,  'My  daughter!  my  daughtei  r  in  tones  which  no  human 
heart  could  ever  forget,  drew  my  eyes  in  another  direction.     There 

^an  aged  man  with  outstretched  arms  and  etraming  eyes  was  vtiMit, 
Btriving  to  force  his  way  to  the  scene  of  that  pitiless  and  execT;i  N 
butchery. 

The  next  moment  I  saw  that  this  wretched  being  was  thrown 
down  and  trampled  under  foot.  Happier  indeed,  as  I  aftei^vard 
felt,  if  he  had  thus  perished.     But  the  impulse  which  urged  me  to 

'  his  rescue  and  endued  me  with  strength  to  effect  it  was  one  not 
more  of  compassion  toward  him  than  of  indignation  at  the  heart- 
less outrages  to  which  I  had  been  a  witness.  I  tore  him  still  insen- 
Bible  from  the  midst  of  the  press,  and  with  difiicuky  conveyed  him 
to  the  only  place  of  refuge  in  my  power  r  the  grotto  wliich  I  had 
designed  for  my  own  solitary  retreat. 
It  was  the  astrologer,  my  former  ally,  whose  life  I  had  thus  been 
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instrumental  in  preserving  for  a  few  miserable  Bours.  By  the  light 
of  those  fires  in  which  his  child  was  cruelly  perishing  I  had  distin- 
i^uished  his  features,  and  as  I  bent  over  him  could  scarcely  refi'ain 
from  reproacliing  myself  ibr  having  reserved  him  for  those  tortures 
of  which  my  own  heart  had  had  such  bitter  experience.  But  what 
followed  showed  that  this  encounter,  so  unexpected  and  apparently 
accidental,  was  indispensable  to  explain  the  incidents  of  my  orvvn 
unhappy  career,  as  well  as  to  illustrate  the  fatalitj^  by  which  crime 
often  propagates  its  bitter  fruits  from  period  to  perif>d.  Who  can 
tell,  alas  ]  when  the  wnmg  which  he  heedlessly  commits  shall  have 
spent  its  force  1  Who  can  say  to  his  own  evil  act^  *  Thus  far  shall 
thy  consequences  reach  and  no  faither,  and  here  shall  thou  lay  down 
thy  power  to  conu]>t  and  afflict  mankind  V 

With  the  returning  consciousness  of  my  companion  came,  as  I 
could  perceive,  a  recognition  of  my  own  person.  He  seemed*  how- 
ever, to  regard  me  with  a  degree  of  pain  for  which  I  could  not  ac- 
count J  and  once,  iji  particular,  the  portrait  of  lantlie  having  fallen 
from  my  bosom  before  his  eyes,  as  I  leant  over  him  in  the  discharge 
of  some  necessan^  service,  be  turned  from  the  sight  with  a  groan, 
as  from  the  infliction  of  a  keen  and  unexpected  agony. 

But  he  at  least  was  not  doomed  to  length  of  .suffering.  The  in- 
juriea  which  his  body  had  sustained  were  unheeded,  perhaps  unfelt ; 
but  grief  and  remorse  were  busy  at  his  heart,  and  nature,  in  »o 
broken  a  fr*ame,  could  not  long  sustain  the  conflict.  Before  his 
spirit  departed,  however,  I  had  listened— *  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night,  beneath  the  shadows  of  that  solitary  cave — ^to  the  following 
details  of  a  life  strangely  complicated  with  my  own  in  its  misfortunes 
and  its  guilL 

'You  have  been  the  instrument,'  he  said,  *of  protracting  my 
wretched  existence,  and  are  destined  to  be  the  repository  of  its  se- 
crets; you  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured,  so  fatally  misled.  Yet 
listen  patiently  to  an  avowal,  which  can  be  no  atonement,  hut  which 
will  at  least  divert  into  another  and  a  juster  channel  the  feelings  of 
indignation  and  resentment  by  which  your  heart  has  been  so  long 
tortured. 

*  I  am  a  native  of  the  East,  and  she  whose  relation  to  me  you 
have  already  conjectured,  first  saw  light  in  that  fair  and  far-famed 
vale  which  stretches  northward  from  Mount  Hermon  toward  Da- 
mascus. 

•  The  spirit  of  traffic  drew  me  from  my  native  land.  In  minister- 
ing to  the  luxury  and  still  more  to  the  superstitious  weaknesses  of 
the  Western  Franks,  I  found  the  speediest  road  to  unostentatious 
but  solid  wealth.  The  mother  of  Adileh  hawng  died  at  an  early 
period,  she,  my  only  child,  became  flie  companion  of  my  wander- 
ings. Fool  that  1  was,  to  withdraw  her  from  the  jealous  and  holy 
seclusion  in  which  the  East  enshrines  its  daughters,  and  trust  her  to 
that  false  and  braggart  honor  of  the  Weat,  which  flatters  woman 
with  a  vain  idolatry  only  the  more  eflectually  to  deceive  and  debafle 
her! 

'  Our  UBual  residence  was  in  the  capital  of  Spain,  wh^e  Adileh 
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dwelt  in  tooclest  retirement,  and  I  rayself  contrived  to  find  security 
as  well  by  the  concealment  aa  the  judicious  use  of  ray  acquisitions. 
It  happened  that  we  were  return ini^  tliicher  on  one  occasion  irora 
PariB,  Adileh,  myself  and  two  or  three  attendants,  journeying  in  the 
simple  and  unprotendiug  fashion  which  circumstances  rendered  ex- 
pedient, when  we  were  overtaken  on  the  ruad  by  a  small  party  of 
cavaliers,  better  mouutedi  but  not  apparently  of  higher  pretensiona 
than  ourselves.  My  daughter  drew  aside  to  allow  them  to  pass,  and 
I,  pressing  beside  her,  sought  to  protect  her  from  the  contact  and  if 
possible  from  the  notice  of  the  party,  whose  free  and  confident  raood 
was  eqimlly  attested  by  their  air  and  language  ;  yet  one  of  them  in 
passing  came  so  near  as  to  disarrange  some  portion  of  her  dress, 
and  then  as  if  with  a  purpose  of  apology,  lilted  her  veil  for  a  mo- 
ment, so  as  to  display  to  his  companions  a  face  which  you  will  admit 
to  have  been  beautiRil  and  attractive  in  no  ordinary  degree  to  the 

ilast.     Thift  incident/  said  the  dying  man,  interrupting  his  narrative, 

[*  will  no  doubt  recall  tile  time  and  the  event  to  your  memory/ 

Te  paused  as  if  to  give  me  space  for  recollection  ;  but  it  was  nn- 
essary*     I  replied  merely  by  a  mute  gesture  of  assent  to  the 

[look  of  quiet  reproach  with  which  he  seemed  to  regard  me. 

•It  was  yourself/  he  resumed,  '  who  by  this  act  of  boyi&h  indis- 

I  cretion  first  exposed  the  features  of  Adileh  to  the  eye  of  one  who 
never  hesitated  in  any  enteiprise  to  which  self-gratification  impelled 
him.     Thoughtless  hut  trivial  act !   to  how  long  a  train  of  disastei^ 

[lias  it  led  us  both!     I  should  have  resented  the  aflrcmt  on  the  spot, 

I  but  that  a  cavalier,  young  in  years  but  of  grave  and  dignified  de- 

rmeanor — one  too  to  whom  you  seemed  to  yield  implicit  deference, 
though  distinguished  iu    nothing  externally  from  the   rest  of  the 

I  troop  —  advanced  at  the  moment,  and  with  a  sharp  reproof  to  yoor- 
flelf,  deprecated  my  anger  toward  what  he  termea  an  act  of  mean- 
ingless levity.     He  even  pressed  upon  me  what  1  would  willingly 

liave  declined,  the  protection  of  his  party  to  the  next  town,  for  we 
>#re  now  passing  the  wild  and  dangerous  frontier  of  the  twoking- 
Icyms.  As  we  rode  onward  1  ascertained  that  the  strangers  were 
Englishmen,  and  he  to  whose  interference  I  have  alluded,  waa  fami* 

\  liai'ly  adtlressed  by  the  name  of  Smith, 

*  We  parted,  much  to  my  relief,  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Py- 
reneesj  you  with  your  campanions  hastening  onward  to  Madrid, 
whither  Adileh  and  I  followetl  by  easier  stages.  We  arrived  in  ef- 
fect after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  but  at  the  very  gates  of  tlie  city 
I  was  arrested  by  officers  of  the  king,  separated  from  my  daughter, 
and  placed  without  explanation  in  rigorous  and  solitary  confine- 
ment* It  was  vaguely  intimated  to  me  that  my  offence  was  of  a 
political  nature- 

*  The  time  is  past  now  when  the  recital  of  these  eventa  could  re- 
vive in  my  breast  the  feelings  of  alternate  rage  and  despair  to  which 
I  was  a  prey  during  my  hmely  imprisonment.  To  me  the  past  with 
all  its  perturbations  is  as  the  stonny  surface  of  the  ocean  to  him 
who  has  sunk  forever  beneath  its  fathomless  and  lifeless  depth*. 
Instead  then  of  dwelling  on  my  own  auiierings,  let  roe  use  the  few 
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moments  which  remain  to  me  in  relatinq;^  as  briefly  and  calmly  as 
poeaible,  what  befell  my  ill-fated  child  during  otir  tjepai'ation. 

*  Taken  in  charge  by  those  who  had  torn  us  apart,  she  was  con- 
veyed»  in  a  state  of  mind  which  may  easily  be  imagined,  to  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city  wholly  unknown  to  her.  Here  she  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  an  elderly  female,  who  received  her  with  tenderness  and 
lavished  upon  her  all  the  attentions  which  her  situation  required. 
Although  no  satisfaction  was  afiordeil  her  with  respect  to  the  cause 
and  place  of  my  detention,  yet  suggestions  of  hope  were  freely  ad- 
ministered ;  and  as  a  special  source  of  eiicoui*agement,  she  was  in- 
fonned  that  the  Prince-Royal  of  England  had  recently  anived  in 
Madrid  J  that  fis  a  demonstration  of  the  pub  he  joy,  a  multitude  of 
prisoners  had  been  liberated,  and  that  doubtless  his  gracious  inter- 
vention might  be  propitiated  to  procure  the  release  of  her  father. 

*  WTien  by  such  representations  attd  the  lapse  of  time  the  spirits 
of  Adileh  had  been  sufficiently  calmed,  a  stranger,  an  Englishman, 
was  introduced;  one  whom  she  recognized  as  having  been  of  the 
party  which  had  journeyed  witli  us  in  the  Pyrenees,  And  as  this 
person  readily  consented  to  become  a  mediator  in  the  affair  that 
was  nearest  her  heart,  that  heart  was  unsuspectingly  opened  to  the 
impression  which  his  personal  graces  and  practised  duplicity  were 
otherwise  calculated  to  produce.  Shall  I  detail  by  what  arts,  by 
what  impostures,  the  ruin  of  a  forlorn  and  friendless  girl  was  ef- 
fected 1  Even  the  world's  greedy  ear  has  wearied  of  so  trite  and 
familiar  a  story.  Enough  for  me  to  say,  in  vindication  of  her  who 
has  80  bitterly  requited  her  errors,  that  a  fictitious  marriage,  pro- 
cured by  pretended  communications  from  myself,  was  the  precursor 
of  Adileh's  degradation  and  misery, 

*  The  consummation  of  this  nefarious  plot  was  followed  as  usual 
by  indifference  and  neglect.  It  was  not  long  before  Adileh's  eyes 
were  opened  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  transaction,  A  proposal  as 
base  as  it  was  astounding,  while  it  confirmed  her  worst  apprehen- 
sions, served  to  demonstrate  the  superior  rank  of  the  impostor  and 

^he  utter  hopelessness  of  her  own  claims.  This  was  nothing  less 
-than  a  rerjuirement  that  she  should  allow  herself  to  be  transferred 
to  the  ti'ain  of  the  Duchess  D^Olivarez,  in  order  to  promote  the 
Tiewfi  which  this  profligate  foreigner  had  dared  to  form  against  the 
peace  and  purity  of  one  of  the  highest  ladies  of  die  realm,  the  wife 
of  the  prime  minister  of  Spain. 

*  In  confusion  and  dismay  which  for  the  time  unseated  her  reason, 
Adileh  fled  from  the  presence  of  her  betrayer  and  from  the  place 
which  had  witnessed  her  injuries.  After  long  wandering  through 
the  streets  of  Madrid,  she  sunk  exhausted  at  the  door  of  an  obscure 
building.  With  the  tenant  of  this  suspected  habitation,  an  aged  man 
who  had  given  his  days  to  the  cultivation  of  sciences,  which  had 
only  made  him  an  outcast  from  society,  she  found  shelter  and  com- 
passion. It  was  here  that  I  discovered  her  after  long  seeking,  jnj 
discharge  from  imprisonment  having  taken  place  about  this  time, 
with  as  little  apparent  cause  or  explanation  as  my  arreat* 

'  It  is  true  that  my  imprisonment  was  unexplained,  but  connected 
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^  with  other  occurrences,  it  had  evidently  been  the  result  o£  the  same 
agencies  which  hafl  cft'ected  the  ruin  of  my  daughter.  Some  interest 
tlien,  as  powerful  as  mischievous,  had  been  at  the  root  of  these  en- 
I  terprises.  From  Aflileh  I  coakl  learn  nothing  in  addition  to  what  I 
ha%^e  related,  but  timt  her  betrayer,  the  seeming  author  of  all  our 
calamities,  bore  the  name  which  I  have  already  mentioned  as  beinfif 
the  only  one  I  had  distinguished  among  the  Englishmen  who  had 
^ accompanied  us  in  our  journey. 

The  Prinee   of  Wale:?i,  the  unfortunate   Charles*  was  still  m 
J  Madrid.     It  \a  well  known  that  after  having  traversed  France  and 
Spain  under  an  assumed  name  and  guise,  he  was  received  at  the 
I  latter  court  on  the  disclosure  of  his  rank,  with  every  raark  of  satis- 
[faction  and  respect.     The  prisons  were  opened,  he  was  placed  on 
I  the  right  hand  of  the  king;  the  Infanta,  whom  he  had  come  to  woo, 
[was  freely  offered  to  his  addresses.     His  will  for  the  time  seemed 
to  have  been  substituted  for  the  will  which  was  at  other  times  all- 
powerful  in  Spain.     To  him  therefore  it  was  obvious  that  I  must 
fiave  recourse  in  order  to  obtain  redress  tor  the  \\Tongs  inflicted  by 
I  one  of  his  countrymen. 

*  It  was  not  ditticolt  to  procure  the  audience  ;  but  judge  of  my 
Burprise,  judge  of  my  consternation  and  dismay,  when  I  recogTiized 
in  the  Prince  himself  the  very  individual  who,  under  the  name  of 

[Smith,  had  pressed  his  company  upon  Adileh  and  myself  durin^f 
[our  journeVi  and  whom  circumstances  lefV.  me,  in  the  blindness  of 
[liny  passion,  no  power  of  regarding  as  other  ihan  the  bigh-handed 
[violator  of  innocence  and  justice, 

*  By  his  side  stood  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  proud,  impassive 
and  unconcerned.     My  solitary  continement  had  sliut  me  out  from 

[  all  intelligence  of  the  character  and  intrigues  of  this  profligate  no- 
[bleman  ;  much  less  was  I  then  aware  that  in  this  ill-omened  expe- 
dition he  hod  borne  the  same  name  assumed  by  his  royal  companion. 
'  My  own  violence  probably  made  explanation  impossible  ;  but  if  any 
I  tiling  had  been  %vanting  to  determine  my  convictions  it  was  supplied 
when  Buckingham,  having  availed  himself  of  my  confusion  to  ter-* 
in  in  ate  the  iutemew,  followed  me  into  the  ante*room,  and  offeree? 
I  ine  a  purse  of  great  value  in  the  name  of  his  master. 

*  A  violent  illness,  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  Prince 
~  his  favorite  departed  from  Spain,  rendered  me  long  unconscious 

injuries.     Recovery  brought  with  it  not  the  overflow  of  wild 

and  disordered  passions^  but  a  calm  and  settled  purpose  of  deliber- 

^ate  revenge.     On  the  bed  of  weakness  I   projected  the   scheme, 

I  which  was  afterward  canied  out  with   inflexible  constancy,  and 

'which  events  conducted  to  a  more  signal  success  than  my  widest 

^"Wishes  could  then  anticipate.     To  be  near  my  enemy  in  his  haurs 

I  of  weakness  and  confidence,  to  exercise  despotic  power  over  his 

credulity  and  his  fears,  to  seal  his  mind  to  the  convictions  of  truth 

his  heart  to  the  appeals  of  justice  and  humanity ;  and  in  thai  hour 

[  of  sudden  and  anforseen  fate  which  1  determined  should  at  last 

ae,  to  hold  him  up  a  mark  of  scorn  and  contumely  to  mankind ; 

\  was  the  refinement  of  vengeance  which  I  meditated.     And  as 
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no  means  occuiTed  so  likely  to  iiiveflt  me  witli  thh  power  asi  the  re- 
sources of  an  art  which,  hovvevHr  dreadetl  and  decried^  has  always 
held  its  sway  o%'er  the  human  mind,  and  given  its  professors  ready 
access  to  the  conhdence  of  princes,  I  sedulously  applied  myself,  (as 
did  Adileh  likewise,)  to  the  cultivation  of  magic.  Astrology  had 
firmed  indeed  a  portion  of  my  Syriao  patrimony,  and  the  cell  of 
our  ancient  host  was  familiar  wuth  the  most  mysterious  processes  of 
occult  science. 

*  The  deep  and  self-confiding  purpose  is  never  precipitate,  Scve- 
i*al  years  elapsed  hefore  I  judged  the  time  propitious  for  the  execu- 
tion of  my  project.  At  length,  accompanied  hy  Adileh,  I  embarked 
for  England.  It  was  the  very  hour  when  w^e  first  placed  otir  feet 
on  English  ground,  that  fate  delivered  to  the  hand  of  the  assaBsin 
one  whom  1  remembered  eveti  then  for  his  heartless  insult.  In 
Portsmouth,  where  we  landed,  the  Duke  of  Btickingham  had  fallen 
by  the  poniard  of  Felton.  and  the  report  of  his  death,  the  first 
sounds  which  gi'eeted  my  ear  in  England,  seemed  but  the  foreto- 
kening of  farther  and  fuller  satisfaction.  Could  my  mind,  darkened 
by  prejudice  and  passion,  have  penetrated  the  truth*  1  might  have 
accepted  ihe  event  as  a  final  if  not  an  adequate  expiation. 

*  In  pursuance  of  our  plan,  Adileh  buried  herself  in  the  recesses 
of  London.  There,  in  the  exercise  of  her  art,  she  found  opportu- 
nities of  fomenting  popular  discontent,  and  of  impressing  the  pub- 
lic mind  with  those  vague  anticipations  of  evil  which  so  readily 
shape  themselves  into  con-espondent  resnha.  My  own  part  was,  ws 
you  know,  enacted  near  the  person  of  the  monarch.  I  had  found 
no  difficulty  in  securing  this  positioo,  for  increasing  cures  and  dis- 
tractions had  opened  the  mind  of  Charles  to  the  influences  w4iich 
I  sought  to  direct  against  it*  With  what  eflects  the  correspond- 
ence which  I  took  care  to  maintain  with  Adileh  was  attended,  I 
need  not  relate,  since,  in  one  decisive  instance,  you  were  the  instru- 
ment and  the  witness  of  its  fatal  efficiency. 

*  At  leugtii  came  the  hour  wdiich  was  to  satiate  our  loug-chenshed 
revenge  ;  to  crown  with  SLiccess  the  untiring  eflort^^  of  years  of  dis- 
sembled haired  ;  to  bring  to  full  fruition  the  meiisure  of  retributive 
justice,  so  well  considered,  so  painfully  matured.  The  king  was 
doomed,  the  executioner  provided,  the  scattbld  bent  beneath  its 
tragic  burthen.  It  was  then — -then  for  the  first  timo  that  Adileh 
looked  upon  the  pei'son  of  the  victim,  and  knew  indeed  that  tlie 
bolt  had  fallen  on  tlie  unoffending  head  ! 

*  And  now  hearken — ^ hearken  while  I  have  breath  to  tell  it — to 
that  part  of  my  naixative  which  more  nearly  touches  your  own  ca- 
lamity. In  our  blindness  we  have  pulled  dowm  ruin  on  more  than 
ourselves,  The  inrjuiiy  will  probably  have  suggested  itself  to  your 
mind,  whether  in  the  long  course  of  my  practices  against  the  uti- 
fortunate  monarch,  no  doubt  arose  as  to  the  identity  of  the  criminal 
and  the  king]  The  purpose  brooded  over  so  long  and  eagerly 
doBft  not  easily  allow  its  preconceptions  to  be  disturbed  :  but  there 
were  seasons  certainly^  when  the  innate  goodness  which  with  all 
his  failings  marked  the  character  of  Charles,  wrought  powerfully 


against  my  foregone  conclusions.  At  such  times  I  felt  my  purpose 
waver,  and  deeply  implicated  as  I  was  in  treasonous  practiceSi 
would  gladly  have  extorted  tho  truth  by  whatever  tests  I  could 
safely  apply.  To  proceed  openly  and  directly  to  such  an  inquiry  || 
would  have  been  to  hazard  a  discovery  which  was  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  my  general  purpose, 

*  During  my  sojourn  in  Oxford,  and  while  absorbed  in  these  con- 
siderations, accident  (for  so  we  term  it,)  offered  me  as  I  supposed      I 
the  means  I  was  seeking.     Walking  one  evening  in  the  dim  and       i 
lonely  cloisters  of  the  University,  I  came  suddenly  on  a  young  girl      I 
and  her  matron  ;  they  were  alone  and  apparently  in  seclusion,  for 

as  soon  as  they  perceived  the  appronch  of  a  stranger^  they  rose  irom 
their  devotions  and  disappeared  through  a  neighboring  door-way*      \ 
T  had  long,  as  1  believed,  schooled  my  heart  into  insensibility  and 
Ibrtified  my  imagination  against  the  illusions  of  feeling.     But  the      I 
form  and  features  of  the  maiden  bore  to  my  excited  mind  so  strange 
a  resemblance  to  those  of  Adileh  in  her  days  of  youth  and  inxi^^^ 
cence ;  the  air  of  mystery  and  seclusion  with  which  she  aeem^^H 
environed  ;  associations,  in  a  word,  which,  however  strongly  feS^^ 
it  were  difficult  to  define,  wrought  so  instantaneously  and  po\ver- 
fiilly  on  my  feelings  tiiat  I  was  surprised  into  tears.     It  was  the  first      I 
tribute  of  the  kind  which  I  had  paid  to  my  sorrows.     Not  without 
apparent  reason  then  did   I  assume,  that  if  the  same  or  a   similar 
scene,  with  such  accessories  Jis  I  well  knew  how  to  adduce,  could      I 
be  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  king,  some  token  would  be  given, 
some  feeling  manifested^  by  which  I  might  once  for  all  decide  the 
doubt  whicb  embarrassed  my  purposes, 

*  Among  all  its  expedients,  the  art  of  divination  wields  none  of 
more  potency  to  rouse  the  imagination,  the  feelings  or  the  con- 
science, than  that  by  which  it  professes  to  call  up  the  absent  or  the 
dead  before  the  eyes  of  the  votary.     You  have  yourself,  on  another 
occasion,  hGen  thus  made  to  stand  face  to  face  with  these  visionary 
forms,  and  can  well  recall  the  force  and  distinctness  with  which 
they  sometimes  embody  themselves,     Whetlier  real  or  illusory,  (for 
art  is  limited,  and  it  behooves  the  most  skilful  at  times  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  other  than  the  elementary  agents,)  this  process,  by  which 
past  may  be  revived,  and,  in  spectral  vision,  the  images  of  se 
consciousness  evoked,  occurred  to  me  as  the  readiest  means  of 
solving  my  own  doubts,  by  awakening  in  the  breast  of  the  king 
confusion  and  remorse  which,  on  the  supposition  of  his  guilt,  must 
then  surely  betray  themselves.     1  should  succeed  too  in  enlisting  hi* 
conscience  as  an  auxiliary  in  my  plan  of  punishment  and  retribution. 

*  In  making  the  innocent  girl  (I  need  not  name  her,)  a  party  to 
the  scheme  which  I  had  devised,  no  serious  harm  had  been  designed 
or  anticipated  for  her.  But  in  the  eager  pursuit  of  my  object,  1  had 
overlooked  or  failed  to  calculate  the  effect  which  might  be  wrought 
on  a  sensitive  imagination  by  being  unexpectedly  made  a  spectator 
and  actor  in  a  scene  of  magic  incantation  startling  even  to  the  adept, 
and  capable  of  impressing  with  awe  and  consternation  the  strong«et 
minds,     I  will  not  recall  the  particulars  of  that  fatal  nighL     In  wr- 


ror  and  bewilderment  lanthe  made  her  escape  ft-om  our  custody. 
The  sad  and  inilooked-for  resuh,  threatening  as  it  did  the  disclosure 
and  discomfiture  of  those  machinations  to  which  I  had  devoted  ray 
life,  made  it  necessary  for  me  to  direct  all  my  activity  and  influence 
to  yojir  future  exclusion  from  the  royal  pre.'*ence*  With  what 
charge  of  dinaflection  and  treason  the  mind  of  the  king  was  abused 
it  imports  not  now  to  relate.  The  violence  of  your  deportment 
gave  but  too  much  plausibility  to  the  charge,  whatever  it  was,  and 
the  blind  resentment  which  you  aulisequently  indulged  made  yoe 
unconsciously  the  instrument;  and  victim  of  a  revenge  as  blinds  in* 
Batiate  and  disaBti'ouB  as  your  own  P  ^ 

Here  tbe  manuscript  ended.  Lord  Stair  could  not  but  yield  his 
sympathy  to  his  unfortunate  relative,  who,  wlmtever  his  faults, 
seemed  to  have  expiated  them  by  so  long  a  cour.^e  of  frieruik'ss  and 
hopeless  regret.  The  truth  of  the  disclosures  which  had  been  made 
with  regard  to  his  own  affairs  left  him  do  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  wliole  communication.  He  repaired,  therefore,  the 
morning  following  the  interview,  to  the  same  place,  intending  to 
ofier  the  outcast  a  refuge  on  his  ow^i  estates.  But  tbe  old  man  bad 
departed  utmoliced  during  the  night,  and  no  after  inquiries  afforded 
the  least  trace  of  his  fate* 


Note. — Tbe  incident  which  has  suggested  the  preceding  narrative 
is  given  by  D' Amanda  {Delass&memi  de  Pkomm^stmsiMe,)  witli  unhesi- 
tating assurance  of  its  truth*  He  relates  the  interview  between  Lord 
Stair  and  his  ancestor,  (who  must  have  attained  at  the  period  of  the 
battle  of  Dettingen  an  extraordinary  ihough  not  absolutely  unpa- 
ralleled age,)  and  his  assertion  is  countenanced  by  the  *  Historical 
Sketches  of  Charles  I,/  where  it  is  said,  *  The  man  in  the  mask 
who  executed  the  king  was  no  other  than  Lord  Stair,  wlio  had 
sworn  to  be  revenged  on  Charles  for  a  supposed  injury  to  a  female 
relative.  Lord  Stair,  who  died  many  years  after  in  a  garret  in  St. 
Martinis  Lane,  confessed  ibis  on  his  death-bed/  Yet  after  all,  the 
question  *  Who  killed  King  Charles  If*  though  often  asked  at  the 
time,  remains  unsettled  j  every  assertion  on  tliis  subject  meeting 
otbei-s  no  less  plausible  and  confident.  However  unimportant  now, 
at  the  Restoration  it  was  one  of  no  little  interest.  One  Col.  Hew- 
lett, at  least,  must  have  thought  so,  as  he  owed  to  a  vague  charge 
of  this  sort  his  introduction  to  the  gallows.  The  revulsion  of  popn- 
lar  sentiment  was  perhaps  never  more  signal  than  in  the  changed 
feelings  with  which,  some  years  after  the  execution,  its  insti*uraents 
were  regarded.  As  the  public  executioner  was  among  others  sus- 
pected of  the  deed,  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  anticipate  by 
death  this  access  of  ptjpular  repentance,  *  his  carcass,'  we  are  tola, 

**  was  gibbeted  wih  great  joy  and  ht)oting  of  the  people,  who  pulled 
up  all  the  nettles  and  weeds  instead  of  rosemary,  with  which  they 
strewed  the  ways,  crying,  *  One  of  the  rogues  has  gone  to  the  devil, 

,  and  we  hope  the  rest  will  soon  follow  I* ' 
VOL.  xxrn.  41 
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The  Rirer  Wave. 
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THE        E  t  V  K  R        \V  A  V  E  - 


»»    *m9    •llrro&ft    CPJr     •  e  ABO  V  JU  A  X.S. 


h  £.1.  S«     C)  *    V  iJt« 


O  wiiiTirsit  away,  my  bouny  Woe  wave, 

0  whither  away  bo  free  ? 

*  I  am  going  to  hear  how  the  wild  billows  rave 

Afar  OD  the  deep,  deep  »ca  [' 
Return » geotle  waTolel  I  before  thou  art  loal, 

In  that  bitter  and  briny  foam, 
For  the  ocean  ie  daik  and  etormy  atid  cold, 

And  not  like  Ihine  own  sunny  home, 

Rpmember  the  rocks  whence  yon  leaped  with  wild  glee, 

Yonr  birth-place  you  cannot  forget ; 
And  Ihink  of  the  lime  wiien  through  the  dark  wocmI^ 

You  roamed  with  one  sweet  rivulet : 
O  think  of  the  lilie*  that  etooped  from  the  banks 

To  piny  nith  your  beautiful  <?rest, 
And  think  of  the  roeeH  that  left  their  fair  hamt* 

To  float  oil  your  ettill,  Bpolleai  brea^L 

*  O  well  I  remember  the  place  of  my  birthr 

The  bubbling  hili-wdo  fountain  \ 
And  how  blithely  I  gambolled  ftom  rtiek  to  rock, 

Down  the  eide  ot  the  lofly  mountain  : 
Bui  I  am  tired  of  the  woods  with  Uieir  dark  Miady  bowoi»| 

1  am  tired  of  the  lonely  rdl ; 

And  I  've  flirted  my  fill  with  the  beautiful  flowers. 
Though  d parly  I  love  them  Htill.* 

*  I  feel  now  my  elrength  ;  I  long  to  be  ttec, 

The  atorm  and  the  tempeit  to  bravo ! 
To  mingle  my  foam  with  the  foam  of  the  sea, 

And  grow  to  a  vast  mountain  wave  ; 
Then  I  Ml  riee  up  on  high  and  I  11  kise  the  Woe  aky* 

And  play  with  the  black  thnnder-chiud ; 
And  a  wreath  of  white  foam  I  will  wewr  like  a  crown, 

And  1  Ml  fiing  with  the  tempest  aloud  T 

Farewell  then,  bright  wave  I  wayward  one,  go  thy  way! 

Roll  on^bnt  O  think  of  the  cost ! 
Full  00011  you  wilt  moan«  and  for  many  a  day, 

O'er  peace  and  o'er  purity  lost : 
When  the  bright  little  gfihesof  silver  und  gold 

Shall  desert  your  dark  poison ons  bourne, 
And  strange  sullen  monsters  your  bretuit  shall  enfoldj 

Not  then  wmild  we  have  you  return  1 

A  symbol  of  man :  be  breaks  through  the  ties 

That  environ  the  freahueas  of  youth. 
And  heeds  not  the  voice  that  would  fain  win  him  back 

To  his  loved  Gne«,  his  home  and  his  truth  ; 
He  Iftela  then  his  streujrtht  and  he  loni^a  to  be  free. 

The  storm  and  tlie  tempest  to  brave. 
To  mingle  hi«  might  in  ambition V  wUd  sea, 

And  ^w  to  a  vaat  moanUuii  wave. 
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And  liitio  be  recks  for  his  purity  lost, 

Hiii  BO  III  he  would  hflk  for  a  naine  ; 
To  wear  oa  hia  brow  that  wrealh  of  hghl  foanii 

The  peruhiiig  gariand  of  fame  ; 
When  thoee  virtueii  more  precious  thmi  silver  or  gold 

lu  his  hoBonn  flhall  cea«e  to  sojourn, 
And  fdrauge  monater  pasHiotu  hia  breast  shaU  aufotd^ 

Not  then  would  we  have  him  r«tum  \ 
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*  lot  ti^e  f  eMhflti,  wttt  (lell  weira  dw)  kh  aicbt  «Qrd«  i«fUtil»t  ltB!)«Q  auf  flirB  «rzlliJuBf.' 

TjnavuuMtj*.  TO  CccvBiibOB. 
*\  JiAT«  AeBa  wliBii  I  am  carUia  1  would  not  tuiVQ  beUevod  oa  jr^ur  leJling/ 

The  mirror  cleared  up  but  partially,  and  the  images  appeared 
dimly  on  ita  surface.  The  Gentleman  in  Black  said  '  lie  regretted 
to  8tate»  that  his  ability  to  magnetize  the  gla^s  had  been  somewhat 
exhausted,  but  if  Mrs.  Smitli  would  be  pleased  to  wait  a  little,  he 
should  80on  recover  his  power  to  do  so.^ 

*  Certainly/  said  Mrs,  Smith  j  '  will  you  not  take  a  glass  of  wine/ 
The  Grentleman  in  Black  bowed  acquiescence* 

*  Walk  into  the  library,'  said  Mrs.  Smith  ;  *  I  think  we  shall  find 
gome  there.'  So  saying,  she  led  the  way  to  the  library,  a  large  room 
opening  into  the  saloon,  and  which  was  admirably  fitted  tip ;  the 
rich  cfijired  cases  of  oak  were  filled  with  shelves  loaded  with  hooka, 
and  ornamented  with  the  busts  of  those  whose  works  were  living 
beneath  them. 

As  he  entered,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  stood  surprised  at  the 
size  of  the  room,  which  wa^  lighted  by  lustres,  and  bad  been  used 
during  the  evening  for  caid-playing.  On  the  lone  table  in  the  cen- 
tre were  some  bottles  of  wine  and  goblets.  Alter  carefully  scan* 
ning  the  shelves,  he  seated  himseli'  on  one  of  the  luxurious  lounges 
near  the  table,  and  said,  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  to  himself:  *  Agreeable 
to  nature  and  according  to  art.^  The  quick  ear  of  the  lady  caught 
the  words,  and  she  begged  the  gentleman  to  tell  her  what  they 
meant. 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  he  replied,  *  that  is  a  question  much  more 
easy  to  ask  than  to  answer.  1  saw  them  for  the  first  time  on  the 
sign  of  a  shoer  of  horses  in  the  metropolis.  It  struck  me  as  some- 
what; enigmatical,  as  applied  to  shoeitig  horses,  but  when  applied  to 
your  books,  it  may  be  interpreted,  *  The  heaviest  at  the  bottom  and 
the  lightest  at  the  top  ;*  which  is  as  natural  as  the  froth  upon  a  can 
of  beer.  Lord  Bacon  has  said,  *  The  tendency  of  works  of  worth 
is  to  find  in  the  flood  of  time  which  bears  up  only  that  which  is 
Uiviai  and  worthless/  and  which  Dr.  Shaw^  his  translator,  mstancw 
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by  the  sinking  of  the  philosophy  of  Democritus,  while  that  of  Plato 
8til!  swims/ 

*  I  was  not  aware,  Sir^  that  any  such  profound  considerations  lay 
hid  in  the  remark  which  seemed  to  me  at  fitBt  somewhat  dispara- 
ging ;  but  I  presume  what  you  say  is  all  very  true/ 

*  Where  could  you  have  found  these  books'?'  inquired  the  Gen- 
tleman in  Black.  *■  They  stand  hero  arrayed  like  contendinj^  ar- 
mies ;  and.  Madam,  if  they  shouhl  ever  fall  to  loggerheads,  ihe 
battle  \vould  be  more  direful  than  the  battle  of  books  described  by 
Dean  Swift ;  for  then  it  was  for  the  right  of  property,  but  this  would 
be  what  Mr  Canning  so  much  depicted  as  the  war  of  opinion. 
Here/  said  he^  pointing  to  the  right  side  of  the  room,  *  are  the 
Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Catholic  Churchy  and  here/  going  up 
to  the  cases,  and  running  his  hand  over  a  series  of  folios  and 
quartos,  '  is  the  Macedonian  phalanx  of  English  divines ;'  readingf 
at  the  sarae  time,  the  uEimes  of  Baxter,  Bunyan,  Howe,  Flavel, 
and  other  great  names  of  the  Puritans,  adding,  in  a  tone  almost  a 
whisper,  *  These  were  giants  in  their  days/ 

*  My  deer,  Sir,^  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  T  do  not  know  any  of  them,  for 
J  ne'ver  opened  a  single  volume.  We  had  this  room  to  furniah,  and 
an  agent  of  my  husband  was  in  Spain  when  some  monasteries  were 
suppressed,  and  as  he  was  authorized  to  purchase  books  for  us,  he 
bougbt  the  entire  library;  and  on  his  retnm  to  England,  finding  a 
library  abont  to  be  eolil  of  a  di Extinguished  English  scholar  and  di- 
vine, he  made  a  simiilar  purchase,  and  sent  them  over,  and  they  have 
been  but  recently  received  and  placed  on  the  shelves.  Coming  from 
such  sources,  I  presumed  that  they  were  all  most  respectable  and 
learned  authors.  They  are  certainly  very  antiquated  and  imposing 
in  the  outward  appearance,  and  very  fitting  for  a  place  in  our  library. 
Will  you  not  take  a  glass  of  wine  ?*  said  Mrs.  Smith,  going  to  tbe 
table  and  filling  a  goblet. 

*  With  all  pleasure/  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  seating  himself 
again  ;  and  pouring  out  another  goblet  full  of  wine,  he  continued 
tbe  conversation ;  and  while  he  did  so,  he  held  his  fingers  on  the 
goblet  which  he  had  filled,  drawing  them  slowly  down  the  sides  of 
the  goblet ;  and  continuing  to  do  so,  Mrs,  Smith's  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  his  hand,  which  was  thin  and  sinewy,  and  his  fingers  sin- 
gularly long  and  slender,  with  nails  beautifully  formed,  and  ifcen 
too,  so  very  strong  and  long,  that  she  could  not  but  be  surprised  at 
their  novelty,  and  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  mandarin.  Af- 
ter having  finished  these  manipulations,  he  very  politely  handed  her 
the  goblet,  and  taking  up  bis  own,  said  :  *  Shall  I  have  the  plenaure 
of  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  with  you  V 

Mrs,  Smith,  though  no  member  of  a  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
never  drank  \^nne,  and  was  about  to  decline,  but  thinking  that  to  d<i 
so  would  not  be  courteous,  carried  the  glass  to  her  lips,  and  sipping 
it,  was  surprised  at  the  exquisite  flavor  and  houqutt  of  the  wnne ;  and 
unconsciously  to  herself  had  drank  nearly  half  of  the  wine,  before 
she  was  aware  of  it,  and  then  sat  it  down  on  the  table.  The  Gen- 
tleman in  Black  begged  her  to  finish  the  glass,  and  pushed  it  toward 
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her  to  the  edge  of  tlie  table  ;  she  put  forth  her  hand  to  re-set  it  on 
the  table,  and  unexpectedly  to  herself  the  cup  upset,  at  which  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  and  with  an  air  of 
Biirf>ri8ep  which  watj  equally  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  herself.  He 
offered  to  refill  the  glass,  but  she  positively  declined,  and  so  it  was 
relinquished.  She  was  surprised  to  find  the  effects  of  the  wine 
were  so  delightfully  exhilarating  :  all  the  trials  and  mortifications  of 
the  evening  were  lightened  from  her  heart ;  she  was  buoyant  and 
happy ;  and  though  she  had  never  seen  the  Gentleman  in  Black 
before,  she  felt  the  most  perlect  aod  unrestrained  freedom  in  his 
presence. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  renewed  the  conversation  by  saying, 
'  He  had  been  very  much  gratified  during  the  evening  by  meeting 
with  so  many  of  his  friends,  and  somewhat  amused  by  some  of  the 
incidents  which  had  come  under  his  observation,* 

*0b!*  said  Mrs,  Smith,  clappin;!^  her  handa  to  her  ears,  *  how  my 
ears  bum!  I  am  sure  I  am  being  used  up  at  more  firesides  than 
one  at  this  veiy  moment.  How  cosily  my  dear  friends  are  now  sit- 
ting by  their  firesides  discussing  all  the  contre-tenips  of  this  party  of 
mine;  and  some  ready  to  cut  my  acquaintance  for  the  losses  thej 
have  sustained  !  How  little  of  happiness  there  is,  after  all,  in  giving 
or  going  to  these  great  crowds  ;  and  yet  how  much  of  management 
there  is  in  showing  off  fine  dresses  by  some,  and  fine  girls  by  others!* 

*  Certainly/ said  the  Gentleman  in  Black;  *  but  for  the  motives 
presented  by  vanity  or  ambition,  few  would  be  willing  to  meet  all 
the  sacrifices  and  expenses  incident  to  these  routes ;  especiallyis  this 
true  of  ladies/ 

*  All  this  is  BO  new  to  me,*  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  that  I  may  not  as 
yet  perfectly  understand  how  all  these  motives  arc  brought  to  bear ; 
but  in  one  case  at  least  which  occurred  this  evening  I  was  let  tn  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  compelled  against  my  will,  to  enact  a  part/ 

*  Do  let  me  hear/  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  *  for  if  it  be  a 
pleasure  to  talk  over  a  party  by  the  several  guests  at  their  firesides, 
it  is  no  less  so,  certainly,  at  your  own.  It  may  be  compared  to  ma- 
king a  sui'^^ey  of  a  battle-field  after  the  contest  is  over.* 

*  Oh  dear  me  !  I  fear  the  sick  and  wounded  are  so  many,  and  the 
laui"els  which  have  been  so  unexpectedly  conferred,  have  come  in 
so  questionable  a  shape,  that  few  have  retired  satisfied  with  their 
conquests;  the  exception  to  the  general  diHroulent,*  continued  Mrs. 
Smith,  *  must  I  am  sure  be  Mrs.  Tripp  and  her  daughter.  Some 
days  aflermy  invitations  were  out,  Mrs*  Tripp's  carriage  stopped  at 
my  door,  I  had  met  with  her  at  the  Springs  last  summer.  She 
sent  me  up  her  card  and  begged  to  see  me  if  possible  that  morning. 
Accordingly  she  was  admitted.  Had  she  been  the  friend  of  ten 
years  standing,  I  could  not  have  been  greeted  with  more  Jtindness 
and  devotion.  8he  had  received  our  card,  was  delighted  with  the 
pleasure  of  making  my  acquaintance,  and  would  have  called  long 
fiince,  but  had  just  returned  to  town  ;  had  heard  of  me  from  several 
of  her  friends,  and  was  sure  we  should  hereafter  be  the  best  of  friends. 
She  looked  curiously  around  my  parlors,  and  begged  mo  to  show 
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I  my  rooms,  all  whicli  evidently  surprised  her  by  the  costliness  of 
^tiieir  fitting  up.     Having  completed  her  survey,  and  returned  to  our 
seats,  she  was  profyse  in  lier  compliments  at  the  'taste  and  elegance* 
as  she  was  pleased  to  say,  with  which  my  rooms  were  fitted  up. 
She  seemed  to  mo  a  very  buatliug  busy-body,  who  could  but  ill  conceal 
her  curiosity  under  the  exterior  of  fine  manners ;  and  after  saying  some 
more  of  these  agreeable  nothings,  she  remarked,  with  an  air  of 
tlie  greatest  frankness  and  aifectionf  that  *  Adela  and  Josephine 
would  certainly  do  themselves  the  pleasure  of  l>eing  present  at  my 
coming  party,  which  she  said  would,  (for  she  had  been  told  so  by  every 
body,)  combine  all  the  fashion  of  the  city»     Indeed,  they  felt  the 
greatest  interest  in  its  success ;  and  Adela  had  actually  been  takinj 
lessons  every  day  for  these  last  two  weeks  of  Mons.  Qilbert  of  sorai 
exquisite  gems  from  the  new  opera  of  Rossini,  of  which  she  hi 
the   only  copies,  and  which  came  by  the  last  steamer;  and  whi 
have  never  been  sung  in  Babylon  ;  '  and  though  she  does  n't  say  sa^ 
my  dear  Mrs,  Smith,  yet  I  am  sure  she  will  sing  them,  if  you  shoul 
wish  her  to  do  so  ;  she  is  such  a  good  child  !     Ah  !  you  must 
will  love  her ;  she  's  ao  perfectly  jmlve  ;*  and  without  taking  breai 
the  lady  asked  me,  ^  AVhich  will  be  your  mi^sic  room,  so  that  I  ma] 
tell  her  the  size  of  it  V  Whereupon  1  showed  her  the  room  in  whi 
our  musical  friends  were  assembled  this  evening.     *  Oh  !  its  just  th< 
thing!  just  the  right  size  !'  —  but  coming  up  to  me  in  a  very 
uing  way  she  said^  ^  Do  n*t  you  think  the  drapery  hurts  the  effect 
the  voice  ]*     I  told  her  it  did  not  occur  to  me  ;  but  that  my  curt^i 
were  up,  and  as  they  were  necessary  to  complete  the  finish  of  ihi 
room,  they  must  remain.*     'Certainly,  my  dear;  certainly,  if  the; 
are  fixtures,'  said   Mrs,  Tripp  ;  *  but  Adela  is  so  particular ;  sh* 

has   the  greatest  objection   to   any  thing' she  hesitated,  an( 

changed  the  construction  of  her  sentence  by  saying  —  *  whte 
looks  like  a  show-oC  You  must  tell  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Smit' 
that  there  will  be  no   attempt  of   the  sort  made  - —  won't  you  V{ 

But  1  'm  sure  you  will ;   I  need  not  say  a  word  more ;  but 

She  paused,  and  1  assured  her  '  if  Miss  Adela  would  be  wOlin 
to  sing  the  pieces  she  had  spoken  of,  no  one  would  listen  to  hi 
with  more  pleasure  than  myself?  *  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  you  are! 
too  kind,*  was  her  reply,  which  was  said  with  an  air  so  diatraU 
that  it  was  evident  she  was  big  with  something  she  had  as  yet  con' 
cealed,  and  which  was  doubtless  the  object  and  purpose  of  her  cal* 
Seeing  I  had  nothing  more  to  say,  she  opened  her  budget,  by  repeal 
ing  her  last  words  :  *  But  may  1  make  a  single  inquiry  1  —  and  thai 
is,  have  you  Mr.  Winterbottora  on  your  list  of  invited  guests  V 
told  her  *  I  would  look  ;*  and  so  we  returned  to  our  seats  once  more ; 
and  I  then  di'ew  from  my  cabinet  my  list,  and  told  her  his  name  was 
not  included.  *  Pardon  me,  if  I  say  to  you,  it  w-ould  be  a  particular 
favor  conferred  upon  me  if  you  would  send  him  a  card.  You  know 
he  is  a  very  interesting  gentleman,  and  has  recently  inherited  hia 
father's  estate,  which  I  am  told  is  very  hu'ge,  and  designs  to  occupy 
the  house  now  building  on  Twenty-fifth  avenue  —  a  splendid  house  j 
altogether  he  is  a  very  attractive  gentlemaoi  and  one  who  would  ' 
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niifised  ;*  and  then  leaning  forward,  she  wbispered  as  if  almost 
afraid  to  be  overlie  aid,  '  He  is  so  fond  of  music  T 

I  ventured  to  ask  *  if  he  was  a  young  man,  and  unmarried/ 

This  somewhat  embarrassed  the  lad)%  who  confessed  he  was  not 
BO  very  young,  and  that  he  was  unmarried  ;  indeed,  he  was  one  who 
never  wonM  be  ;  no  one  had  ever  mistaken  him  for  a  single  man  ; 
•  but  you  know  that  these  gentleroep  give  a  certain  interest  to  all 
Buch  parties/ 

'  Oh  certainly/  said  I ;  *  1  will  invite  Mr,  WinteTbottom  this  very 
daVt  and  thank  you  for  having  named  him  to  me/ 

The  great  object  of  her  visit  being  accompliahed,  Mrs.  Tripp,  to 
ehow  me  how  much  she  waa  nxy  friend,  did  me  the  kindness  to  tell 
me  of  the  canvass  which  had  been  made  by  Mr*.  Van  Dam  and  others 
to  exclude  me  from  the  revherche  circles  of  Babylon,  These  little 
arts  she  narrated  with  so  much  skill  and  address,  that  I  could  not  at 
once  discern  the  malice  with  which  she  was  prompted,  and  which  thna 
enabled  her  at  any  time  to  say  to  these  ladies  that  she  had  told  me 
of  these  things  to  my  face,  and  so  win  for  herself  golden  opinions 
in  those  very  circles  in  which  she  held  herself  in  a  doubtful  position^ 
and  in  which  she  might  jjorbaps  secure  her  ovtm  footing  the  better, 
by  aiding  the  Van  Dams'  and  Van  Tromp8\  in  their  zealous  exer- 
tions to  save  the  purity  of  the  circles  of  Fashionable  Society  from 
the  unwelcome  addition  of  such  parvenm  as  myself  and  husband, 
whose  success  in  the  accumulation  of  wealth  they  held  was  our  only 
claim  to  good  society,  and  which  gave  good  grounds  for  our  ostra- 
cism. I  had  been  told  of  all  these  things  before,  for  ill  tidings  ne%^er 
need  a  herald,  and  was  not  therefore  taken  by  aui-prise,  by  any  ad- 
ditional items  of  intelligence  narrated  with  so  much  tact  hy  Mrs. 
Tripp. 

*  Do  think  of  it  V  said  this  new-found  friend  of  mine  ;  '  the  Van 
Tromps  to  claim  a  position  on  the  score  of  their  family,  when  their 
grand-father  cut  candles  years  ago  at  the  comer  of  Gold-street,  in 
a  little  grocery  he  kept  there.' 

*  Cut  candles  I  my  dear  Madam/  I  said;  *  you  are  absolutely  un- 
intelligible/ 

*  Why,  my  dear  Mrs.  §mith»  I  mean  he  really  sold  candles  worth 
a  half-penny  each  by  the  halires ;  and  yet  because,  by  some  hicky 
chance,  he  purchased  some  fifty  acres  of  land  up  town,  and  held  on 
to  it,  they  forsooth  must  now  take  it  upon  them  to  discuss  the  expe- 
diency of  rewarding  success  in  trade,  by  any  additions  to  their  cir- 
cles from  the  class  of  dry -good  merchants.  Is  n't  it  altogether  past 
endurance  V 

*I  told  her  whatever  may  have  been  the  position  of  the  Van  Tromps' 
grand-father,  I  deemed  them  perfectly  right  in  deciding  for  them- 
selves to  whom  they  would  extend  the  courtesies  of  society  j  ajid 
that  this  was  a  right  I  should  exercise,  and  never  should  object  to  its 
Ep plication  to  myself/ 

*  But,  my  dear  Madam,  this  caballing  and  mtimidation  of  weak 
women  on  all  sides  !  What  do  you  say  to  that  %  You  do  n't  jus- 
tify tBem  in  all  this  mancetiTering  V 


*  By  no  means/  I  replied  j  *  I  deem  all  aucli  conduct  discourteous 
.and  tinjust/ 

•Ah!   my  dear  Madam,  that's  what  I  told  Adela,  when  Mrs. 

^Van  Trorap '     Here  she  hcfiitalod,  and  I,  guessing  at  what  was 

[•in  her  mind,  quickly  and  in  the  most  innocent  manner,  completed  the 
Lseiitence,  by  saying,  *  declined  sending  Adela  an  invitation  to  her 
kx^cent  fancy-dress  party.  1 1  was  veiy  provoking,  I  *m  sure  ;  and 
^  Madam  Lefonde,thc  dress-niaker,  was  very  unwise  to  show  the  dress 
I  she  was  making  up  lor  Adela,  and  saying  it  was  designed  for  her 
•  costume  at  that  party/ 

The  eyes  of  Mrs.  Tripp  are  naturally  bright,  but  they  now  flashed 
I  fire,  for  this  was  a  new  wrinkle  in  her  forehead. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  yon  do  not  tell  me  so  t* 

*  Oh  yea,  it  was  all  the  talk  in  Park-a%'eniie,  and  *t  was  thought  so 
I  very  amusing  to  that  clique,  that  the  Van  T romps  not  only  deter- 
mined to  decline  all  your  efforts  to  procure  an  invitation  for  Adela, 
but  Katiine  Van  Tromp,  to  make  the  matter  the  more  conspicuous, 
had  the  very  dress  which  Adela  had  with  so  mucli  taste  and  expense 

I  Tjrojected,  exactly  copied,  and  wore  it  at  that  very  party.' 

*  My  dear  Madam,  that  explains  it  alL     I  could  not  conceive  how        i 
J  possible  she  could  have  hit  upon  a  dress  so  like  Adela's  as  I 

it  was*     As  to  Lafonde,  I  will  punish  her  for  her  treachery,* 
'  Oh  do  n't  think  of  ii/  I  replied,  in  the  most  affectionate  and  eym^^^ 
I  patbizing  manner  possible  ;  *  yoti  know,  dear  Mrs.  Tripp,  that  il^^l 
^  doing  so  you  must  confess  your  knowledge  of  this  contnvance,  aod^^ 
I  io  tihow  your  pain  at  its  success.     Adela  would  no  doubt  have  bad 
invitation  but  for  the  pleasure  this  poor  triumph  afforded  the 
1  T romps  and  their  cliques/  i 

*  To  thhik  of  the  abj^urdity  of  Katrine  Van  Trotnp  wearing  a 
dresB  which  was  only  graceful  on  a  girl  like  Adela!  I  *m  siu'e  she 
must  have  appeared  supremely  ridiculous/ 

*  Doubtless ;  but  then  it  gave  her  clique  during  the  evening  ao  fine 
an  opportunity  of  saying  such  witty  speeches  about  wearing  Adela 

[jTripp's  plumage,  that  this  reconciled  her  to  any  incongruity  she         , 
may  have  felt ;  but  th'm  may  have  not  been  the  case,  for  we  are  never 
conscious  of  our  own  defects,  you  know/  I 

'  Now  as  a  true  friend,  my  dear  Mrs*  Tripp,  let  me  beg  of  you  not        , 
[  to  speak  of  this  matter.     Indeed  it  will  be  very  wrong  of  you,  be- 
t  cau^e  it  was  told  to  me  in  conlidence,  and  I  felt  myself  only  justified 
\  m  speaking  of  this  to  you  after  all  the  kindness  you  have  been 
I  pleasecl  to  express  in  the  success  of  my  party ;  and   beside,  I  am 
>  sure  the  Van  Tromps  will  be  gratified  to  witness  the  pain  they  have 
inflicted,  and  this  will  be  a  new  triumph  over  you  and  Adela  ;  so  I 
would  never  reveal  to  any  one  your  acquaintance  with  their  man- 
agement.    Now  was  not  all   this  very  amiable  in  rae  ]*  inquired 
Mrs.  Smith. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled,  and  bowed  his  approbatioti. 
\  Mrs.  Smith  cominued  : 

*  Poor  Mrs.  Tripp  found  she  had  for  once  had  the  coals  of  &\ 
she  prides  herself  upon  casting  about  with  so  much  adroitneaa,  re 
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turned  into  her  own  hosora  ;  and  unaWe  to  continue  the  conversa- 
tion without  an  exhibition  of  her  feelings,  and  doubtless  soothed  by 
the  success  of  her  visit  to  mcj  she  regretted  her  call  could  not  be  pro- 
Ion  ged,  ond  took  her  leave,  talking  about  Adela  and  music  to  the  very 
door,  and  making  her  last  curtesy,  disappeared/ 

Two  days  since  she  made  her  appearance  once  more ;  said   she 

*  desired  of  all  tkinga  for  me  to  see  her  daughters,^  and  duly  in- 
troduced her  Adela  and  Josephine*     You  saw  them  this  evening  1 

*■  Certainly/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black » 

*  Do  you  not  think  them  graceful  and  pretty  V 

*  They  are  certainly  so;  but  to  me  they  seemed  to  have  manners 

*  made  up  to  order/  and  their  simplicity  was  far  too  Bimple  to  b©  suc- 
cessful/ 

The  dear  girls,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  were  very  like  their  mother, 
excessively  pleased  with  all  they  saw;  told  me  everybody  waa 
thinking  of  my  party — every  one  was  expecting  so  much  enjoy- 
ment. And  all  this  being  over,  there  was  that  little  by-play  be- 
tween the  mother  and  daughters,  which  told  me  t/i^nr  visit  too  bad  its 
ultimate  design  ;  for  which  1  patiently  waited  the  (lenoue?rieHf.^  in  the 
most  perverse  silence. 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Smith,  I  told  Adela  she  niuat  see  your  beautiful  rooms/ 

*  They  are  not  in  a  condition  tu  be  seen,'  I  replied  quietly. 

*  Ah  I  1  am  so  sorry  ;  but  could  we  not  see  the  music-room  t 

*  If  it  be  an  object  of  especial  wish,  certainly ;  but  you  will  ex- 
cuse it5  condition,  for  I  have  just  received  one  of  Erard's  pianos* 
which  was  being  tuned, 

*  An  Erard  !  indeed  1  oh  I  let  ine  see  it  !*  said  Miss  Adela. 
On  reaching  the  room,  the  piano  was  the  only  object  of  interest; 

and  so  eager,  wa*^  Adela  to  hear  its  tones»  that  she  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  strike  its  keys ;  and  did  so,  while  her  sister  and  mother 
stood  anxiously  by.     It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  just  the  thing 
'  they  could  have  wished  ;  and  Adela  w^hispered  aside  to  her  mother, 

*  It's  BO  loud  and  harsh  V     *  My  dear  Mrs.  Smith/  said  the  mother. 

*  where  is  the  piano  you  had  here  when  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling?' 

It  is  removed  to  the  manufacturer's.  *  To  be  repaired  V  *  No, 
to  be  sold/ 

All  hope  of  ha%'ing  an  instrument  suitable  for  the  voice  of  the 

gentle  Adela  was  thus  quieted.     Mrs.  Tripp  heir^ed  iVdela  to  gratify 

me  With  one  single  song,  which  the  young  lady,  after  some  apparent 

hesitation,  complied,  and  continued  singing  for  an  hour  or  more,  so 

that  1  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  rehearsal,  which,  while  it  enabled 

me  to  judge  of  her  singing  powers,  enabled  her  to  form  an  opinion 

I  of  the  piano  and  of  the  room  in  which  she  was  destined  to  win 

golden  opinions,  and  which  I  canuo^  but  believe  was  the  object  of 

their  visit     Now  of  all  my  guests,  there  have  been  none  this  even* 

I  ing  who  have  been  so  devoted  in  their  attentions.     No  sooner  waa 

[die  supper  over,  than  the  managing  mother  came  to  ask  me  if  we 

I  should  not  be  favored  with  a  little  music  from  some  of  the  lovely 

I  and  talented  amateurs  who  thronged  my  rooms ;  and  in  this  sha  y/fka 
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I  seconded  by  some  other  matrons^  and  those  useful  gentlemen  who 
[are  always  on  hand  to  draw  forth  their  daughters  upon  such  occa- 
[  Bionsj  and  who  were  earnest  in  saying  how  delightful  it  would  be. 
I  was  however  engaged  to  commence  tlic  dancing  with  Lieutenant 
De  Roos  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  who  had  been  presented  to  me 
in  ^eat  form  by  Montm  orris,  as  the  mem  her  of  some  noble  famiJ 
which  I  now  forget,  and  who  b ought  me  to  fulfil  my  promise,  w*hic 
he  did   in  a  very  agreeable   manner,  to  the  great  delight  of 
young  lathes  and  their  beaux,  who  thought  nothing  half  so  fine  asl 
I  dance ;  so,  to  the  great  regi'et  of  all  lovers  of  music,  I  led  the  ^v^ 
ito  thebalbroora,  and  could  only  assure  Mrs.  Tripp,  so  aoon  as  1  ha 
get  my  young  friends  in  motion,  I  would  rejoin  her,  which  I  was 
I  projnpt  to  do  ;  but  as  is  usual,  those  who  did  not  dance  are  cither 
I  lookers-on  of  those  who  did,  or  had  sought  this  room  to  play  cards; 
1 6o  that  the  saloon  presented  a  rather  thin  aspect  of  but  about  fifty, 
mostly  those  whose  dancing  days  were  over  j  but  bad  a^  the  pros- 
'  pect  wasj  Mrs.  Tripp  renewed  her  earnest  entreaties  that  1  would 
ask  some  of  our  musical  ladies  to  sing,  and  politely  led  me  to  seve- 
ral whom  she  said  were  Malibrans  in  private  life.     These  sweet 
I  ladies,  some  very  youivg  and  some  very  old,  all  had  the  usual  number 
'  of  colds  and  catarrhs,  and  there  seemed  but  httle  chance  of  a  quiet 
I  concert,  notwithstanding  all  the  opulence  of  talent,  it  was  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  I  was   in  the  full  possession  of,   distributed 
among  these  very  ladies.     At  length  one  of  the  young  ladies,  after 
^  having  had  sundry  very  severe  and  sour  things  whispered,  as  I  pres^sed 
by  her  mother,  agreed  to  commence  ;   und  then  it  occui*red  to  tne  we 
were  somewhat  deficient  in  listeners.     So,  begging  thera  to  go  on,  1 
set  ofi*  to  the  ball-room  to  enlist  as  many  as  I  could  find  to  take  their 
share  of  the  notes  about  to  be  issued,  w^hose  value,  hke^hose  of  our 
banks,  is  rated  hy  the   circuit  of  their  circulation.     Here   I   met 
"Wallis,  who  as  kind  as  ever,  promised  to  aid  me,  and  some  thirty 
were  detached  from  the  ball-room,  w^hich  was  indeed  excessively 
crowded,  and  where  not  one  in  ten  of  those  who  wished  to  dance 
could  hope  to  show  otf  the  befinty  of  their  dresses  or  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  steps ;  and  yet  it  was  a  hard  task  to  get  them  away. 
With  these  therefore  I  sought  to  make  a  commencement  of  my  con* 
cert;  and  when  we  entered  the  room,  the  ladies  were  gathered  m 
groups  ;  no  one  of  them  could  be  induced  to  commence.     The 
young  lady  I  had  hoped  was  in  full  voice  had  taken  her  seat  at  the 
piano,  had  raised  a  few  faint  notes,  but  in  consequence  doubtless  of 
the  cutting  saying  of  her  too-anxious  mother,  had  broken  down  after 
a  few  bars,  and  was  weeping  on  ono  of  the  sofas,  which  had  a  sen- 
Bible  tendency  to  render  the    other  mamas  more  cautious  in  their 
movements  ;  so,  by  a  sort  of  common  consent,  they  all  were  waiting 
for  ray  coming.     I  had  then  to  find  a  young  lady  who  would   stni^ 
first.     I  would  have  gone  directly  to  Miss  Adela,  but  her  mother  ha3 
met  me  in  the  saloon,  where  she  was  awaiting  my  coming,  and  said 
Adela  begged  not  to  be  asked  to  sing  first,  as  she  feared  she  should 
sink  under  the  effort ;  and  I  had  promised  not  to  do  so.     I  entreated 
a  sweet  girl,  who  certainiy  looked  musicalt  but  sho  feared  she  had 
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no  voice ;  lier  elder  sisters  urged  in  a  quiet  way  tlieir  belief  tliat  she 
would  tiud  it  better  than  she  feared ;  but  she  really  looked  so  sweetly 
disconcerted  that  I  could  not  press  ber^  and  she  promised  by  and  by 
she  would  sing  ;  so  I  applied  elsewhere,  Tliia  yonng  lady  could  not 
sing  alone,  but  would  sing  a  duett  if  Miss  Cebra  would  sing  with 
her  ;  a  search  beins;^  raade,  Mi  as  Cebra  was  dancing  and  could  not 
come  ;  eo  this  failed.  Just  then  e|uite  a  rush  came  into  the  room» 
and  the  looks  of  earnest  interest  they  manifested  to  see  what  was 
going  OB,  made  oie  direct  my  next  entreaties  to  Miss  Adela,  wiiom  I 
found  standing  beside  a  gentleman  lookin^^  all  of  fil\y  ;  a  sober,  quiet 
sensible  man,  whose  arm  slie  beld^  talking  to  him  with  that  sort  of 
earnestness  and  air  of  unconsciousness  of  all  that  is  going  on  around 
her,  whicli  young  ladies  sometimes  weai'  as  a  mask  to  cover  up  their 
thoughts ;  so  that  when  I  addressed  her  with  a  request  that  sho 
should  favor  us  with  some  one  of  ber  operatic  gems,  she  gave  fjuite 
a  start,  and  had  I  asked  her  to  repeat  the  ten  commandments,  she 
would  not  have  appeared  more  suiprised.  *  My  dearest  Madam, 
you  do u*t  think  it  possible!  Indeed,  indeed,  indeed  I  never  sing; 
only  at  home  to  my  father  and  mother,  or  to  one  or  two  very  parti- 
cular and  kind  friends,  do  I  i  looking  very  tenderly,  and  appealing 
to  Mr.  Winterbottom,  He  very  frigidly,  as  I  thought,  expressed  his 
hopes^  his  wishes,  that  she  should  at  once  comply ;  saying  Mrs.  Smith 
must  be  weary  of  all  tliis  pleading  off  by  those  whose  talents  were 
so  well  known,* 

I  thanked  him  for  bis  aid,  and  Adela  relented  and  presented  her 
pretty  hand — ^it  certainly  was  very  pretty  —  to  Mr.  Winterbottom, 
and  giving  him  a  soft  pressure,  which  did  not  escape  my  obsei'WT.tion, 
saying  at  the  instant  to  me  '  To  please  you  I  will  try  ;'  and  so  led 
Mr.  Winterbottom,  rather  than  being  led  by  him,  to  the  piano.  Her 
sister  Josephine  had  anticipated  her  sister,  and  was  already  Heated 
on  the  stool  to  play  the  ticcompaniment, 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,'  breaking  in 
upon  IVIis.Smith*s  narrative,  '  Yoo  should  have  been  near  me  to  have 
witnessed  the  mischief  just  then  set  on  foot  by  Wall  is/ 

'Indeed  !  what  mischief?  He  is  too  amiable  to  do  any  thing 
very  wicked** 

*  You  shall  bear  how  it  was.  While  you  were  tlius  occupied  in 
your  hopeless  task  of  persuading  those  young  ladies  to  sing,  and  all 
was  hushed  into  the  expectancy  which  you  know  always  precede* 
earthquakes  and  all  such  unusual  out-breaks  in  nature,  and  which 
have  their  types  in  all  such  musical  in- gatherings.  I  was  standing 
with  Wallis  near  the  door,  when  in  came  Major  Brown  lee,  with  his 
usually  breezy  way,  with  that  tun  of  a  lady,  who  wore  the  blue  satin 
dj'ess  aad  turban ;  whose  face  would  have  well  matched  the  late 
Dutchess  of  St.  Albans,     You  will  recollect  her  V 

*  Oh  yes,  certainly ;  go  on,  I  am  all  impatience/ 

*  Finding  all  hushed  into  perfect  silence,  the  Major  looked  ama- 
zingly mystified  ;  and  seeing  Wallis,  he  came  up^  and  in  a  stage 
whisper,  asked,  *  What  *8  going  on  here  ]'  Wallis  replied,  in  the 
Bame  whisper,  and  with  a  most  grave  aspect,  '  Mrs.  Smitli  has  had  a 
season  of  prayer,  and  now  we  are  about  to  sing  !* 
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*  A  prayer-meeting  !  die  devil !  it's  too  hot  here  for  me  !*  and  bo 
saying,  he  wheeled  oil'  with  the  lady,  wlia  looked  her  astonisbraent» 
to  spread  the  news  in  the  dancing  saloon ;  and  't  was  this  that 
brought  in  the  rush  of  irK|uiritig  faces  you  have  just  refen*ed  to.* 

*  I  am  under  infinite  obligationB  to  Wallis  truly/  said  Mrs,  Smith, 
'and  shall  not  forget  to  ackti  owl  edge  them*'  *  The  thing  had  its 
influence  upon  Adela,  who  doubtlesis  attributed  it  to  the  zeal  of  hear- 
ing her  voice  —  and  a  fine  voice  it  is !  Her  ftlides  I  thought  were 
pei^fect.and  her  trills  astounding;  and  her  throat  played  with  a  motion 
only  surpassed  by  a  Canary  birdies  in  the  full  ride  of  song ;  and  when 
ehe  came  to  that  eweet»  and  dying  close,  1  felt  as  if  1  could  say,  *  If 
music  be  the  food  of  love  —  sing  on  !*  The  encore  was  every  thing 
her  mother  could  wish,  and  phe  bad  the  tact  to  decline  a  farther 
effort.  Her  holt  had  reached  the  mark  to  which  her  notes  had 
winged  it.  The  face  of  Winterbottom  for  once  brightened.  Every 
body  said,  *  How  beautiful  T  'how  transcendent!*  and  *  how 
graceful !'  And  I  doubt  not  be  thought  *  What  a  fine  voice  Miss 
Adela  has,  and  what  a  fine  thing  it  will  be  for  me  to  have  so  fine  a 
lady  in  my  fine  house  !*     And  on  her  part  sl^e  may  have  thought 

I*  How  gladly  1  would  exchange  my  notes  for  yrmrft  P    But  whatever 
[may  have  been  the  thoughts  of  the  parties  in  question,  the   grace 
!  with  which  Adela  glided  away  from  the  piano^  and  the  modesty  with 
which  she  received  all  congratulations^  and  the  look  of  gentle  en- 
treaty to  Winterhottom  to  lead  her  away,  was  all  admimble.     He 
wafi  evidently  flattered ^  and  ber  success  doubtless  induced  some 
mothers  to  look  anxiously  to  tho.^e  kind  friends  I  have  spoken  of, 
rbo  know  how  to  be  useful  at  such  limes,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of 
those  young;  ladies  wlui  had  been  beyond  all  entreaty,  already  began 
to  look  diffident,  and  commenced  pulling  at  the  fingers  of  their  kid 
gloves  ;  when  to  their  horror,  as  well  as  my  own,  a  gentleman  led 
that  everlasting  cancatricc,  Mrs.  OlTenheim,  who  put  a  new  face  on 
things  by  bursting  upon   us  with  her  famous  bravura.     Nothing 
|«ouM  have  been  more  beautiful  than  the  looks  of  interest  with 
I  which  Adela  now  stood  forward  to  admire  and  applaud.     She  had 
no  fears  of  rivalry,  and  then  it  was  such  an  act  of  amiability  to  sug- 
'  gest  one  song  after  unotlier,  till  the   patience  of  all  the  pretty  song- 
Btera  was  worn  out,  and  the  company  dispersed.      Mrs.  Tnpp  was 
truly  deliglued  ;   all  that  tact  and  contrivance  could  accomplish  had 
been  attained  j  and  Adela  and  Mr.  Winterhottom  took  leave  of  me 
I  at  the  same  time. 

*  But  w^bat  did  you  think  of  Miss  A  del  a*  s  singing  ]*  inquired  Mrs. 
[Smith. 

^  It  w^as  too  artificial  to  Suit  me,  A  lady  should  nng  as  little  lika 
tan  operatic  artifte  as  she  should  dance  like  one,  and  should  be  as 
far  from  wriggling  her  petticoats  when  singing,  like  Madame  Pico, 
as  she  would  be  of  tossmg  them  up  when  dancing  with  the  abondm 
of  Mademoiselle  Augusta./ 

*  Do  you  think  so  !  I  am  glad  to  have  my  own  impressions  coi> 
pected  l)y  your  miitured  judgniont.' 

The  Gentleman  in  Black»  bowed  his  acknowledgments. 
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'  Did  you  danco  this  evening  1'  inquiTed  Mrs.  Smith,  in  the  kindest 
manner, 

*  I  never  dance/  said  the  Geotleman  in  Bliickj  *  owing  to  a  slight 
defect  .in  my  left  ankle.  I  am  hke  Byron,  compelled  to  gaze  on 
pleasures  which  J  am  left  to  envy  and  admire ;'  hut  he  added  with 
great  fervency  and  emphasis,  *  I  am  always  gratified  to  set  others 
dancing.** 

*  Did  you  witness  the  Polka,  as  danced  by  those  sweet  girla  in  blue 
silks  with  silver-sprigtt  V  inquired  Mrs.  Smith  ;  *  1  have  really  for- 
gotten their  names,  but  their  beauty  was  so  dutingue  that  their  forms 
are  not  so  soon  forgotten/ 

*  I  remarked  them,*  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Blacky  *  and  the 
dance  was  graceful  and  attractive  enough,  as  any  dance  would  be  so 
sweetly  sustained  ;  but  I  do  n't  think  it  can  be  permanently  attrac- 
tive or  graceful,  unless  the  ladies  will  consent  to  wear  dresses  of 
the  required  scantiness  and  length.  It  must  be  confined  therefore  to 
fancy  balls  and  the  stage,  where  the  suitable  cojsluraes  can  be  worn ; 
moreover,  its  effect  dependsS  so  mvieh  on  the  air  of  coquetry  and 
romping  to  be  assumed  in  it,  that  it  is  but  travestied  as  we  see  it 
danced  in  drawing-rooms/ 

*  There  is  no  dance/  said  Mrs,  Smith,  •  like  the  waltz.  How 
fairy-like  and  gi*aceful  it  can  be  made  to  appear  I  think  we  saw  in 
the  person  of  Miss  De  Ligne,  who  foil  awed  me  in  ^valtzing  with 
De  Roos.     Did  you  see  her  V 

*  Yes,  tnily  !  I  saw  nothing  but  her  amid  all  the  group  ;  no  form 
was  so  faultless,  no  movement  so  perfect ;  the  features  wore  the 
aspect  of  iho  sweetest  serenity,  while  her  feet  moved  with  a  light- 
ness which»  had  flowers  been  springing  beneath  her,  would  but  have 
bent  their  beads  in  homage  of  lier  loveliness  !* 

*  ftly  dear  Sir*  you  must,  with  all  the  other  gentlemen,  have  been 
entranced  I  Indeed  they  all  seemed  willing  to  stand  and  gaze,  and 
no  ladies  were  willing  to  adventure  into  the  circle  while  she  was 
waltzing.  I  never  saw  such  universal  homage  ;  rendered  and  won 
all  unconsciously  to  herself  And  her  surprise  at  finding  herself 
alone  on  the  floor  wb.s  so  innocently  expressed,  and  the  compli- 
ments paid  her  were  received  loo  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  quiet 
and  maidenly,  and  without  the  slightest  pretence,  that  I  was  so 
charmed  with  her  I  could  not  refrain  from  kissing  her  on  the  spot/ 

*  An  example,  my  dear  Madam,  which  for  one  1  would  gladly 
have  followed/  *  No  doubt,  Sir,  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  in  long 
succession.  That  would  not  have  been  so  hard  a  task  as  that  which 
followed,  of  walfzing  with  those  weighty  ladies  who  next  took  the 
floor,  tasking  the  sinews  of  the  unfortunates  whose  hard  work  it 
w^as  to  heave  them  round.  How  can  such  figures  and  foiTJis  ven- 
ture into  the  giddy  wdiirl  of  the  waltz  1  There  was  Jack  Musard 
ready  to  die  of  his  toils  in  waltzing  with  Katrine  Van  Tromp  !* 

*  You  were  speaking  of  our  long  dresses,'  continued  Mrs.  .Smith ; 
*  do  n't  you  think  they  could  be  improved  V  *  Most  certainly,'  re- 
plied the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  '  by  being  made  shorter ;  and  they 
would  be,  if  all  had  the  pretty  foot  I  see  peeping  out  of  its  conceal- 
ment." 
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Mrs.  Smith  hastily  witlidrew  it ;  but  soon  after,  as  the  conversa-^ 
tioii  proceeded,  by  the  most  natural  movement  in  the  world,  again 
gave  it  light  and  air.     Like  all  pretty  ladies  so  endowed,  she  waal 
unwilling  it  should  he  hid  —  and  it  was  certainly  worth  the  seeing f I 
it  was  80  slender,  with  an  instep  so  high^  that  when  walking  on  i 
light  snow  only  the  ball  and  heel  made  their  imprint  on  the  paven)ent.i 

*  It  seems  strange  that  our  present  fashion  should  be  so  enduiing,*] 
said  Mrs.  Smith. 

'  My  dear  Madam,  you  are  Utile  aware  of  the  state  policy  whichi 
has  led  to  their  adoption  and  perpetuitv/  replied  the  Gentleman  --' 
Black. 

'  State  policy !  What  has  the  policy  of  states  to  do  with  ourJ 
dresses  V 

*  It  is  telling. cabinet  secrets  ;  but  as  you  desire  it  I  will  reveal  i 
you  some  of  *-  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house  V  * 

*  I  beg  you  will  do  so/  *  He  must  be  a  diplomat  V  thought 
Mrs.  Smith. 

*  Yoe  are  doubtless  aware  tliat  the  fashions  of  the  first  circles  ( 
London  and  Paris  are  detennined  by  certain  modistes,  usual  men 
aided  by  suggestions  from   the  leaders  of  the  ton.     Some  year 
siuce  the  state  of  the  trade  of  France  and  England  became  a  suh 
ject  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and    London 
The  consumption  did  not  meet  the  supply ;    the  operatives  wer 
clamorous  for  food ;  they  must  be  fed  \  how,  was  a  question  whicli 
was  long  mooted.     Tbere  w^as  no  possibility  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  consumers,  and  the  only  relief  w  aa  to  be  found  in  an  increajse 
of  the  goods  consumed.     At  last  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  i  _ 
dhle^  of  Paris,  and  Lady  Bles^sington  and  her  Count  D*Orsay  came 
to  their  aid,  and  to  thoir  inventive  genius  and  agency  ladies  owe 
their  present  fashions.     It  'i»  true  tiieir  first  go-oft'  was  not  Tound 
gracciiil,  and  bishop^s-sleeves  were  soon  voted  only  in  good  tastol 
when  worn  by  the  venerable  lords  spiritual ;  so  they  transferred^ 
the  bishops  from  the  sleeve  to  the  hips,  and  what  was  lost  to  tha 
sleeve  was  added  to  the  skirt,  and  the  bishop  was  required  to  give 
grace  and  ilow  to  the  drapery.     I  remember  being  at  a  levee  at  th#l 
president's  on  new  year's  day,  when  tliese  first  came  into  fashion 
and  was  in  company  with  an  honest  son  from  the  far  west,  who 
asked  me  how  it  was  that  the  girls  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  had| 
forms  so  much  fuller  than  the  girls  of  the  west  I     I  initiated  bin 
into  the  secret  of  wearing  bishops.     He  looked  grave  and  seemedj 
satisfied  with  the  explanation,  though  like  a  certain  parrot  we  rea 
of,  *he  kept  up  a  devil  of  a  thinking  f  when  he  suddenly  whirled 
roe  round  and  8  a  id,  '  Look  there  !'  pointing  to  the  wife  of  a  dislin-^ 
guished  senator  from  the  east^  somewhat  remarkable  certainly  foC 
the  excess  of  her  fashion  ;  *  look  there  !  that  woman  has  not  onlj 
the  bishop  but  a,  whole  diocess  on  her  hips  !* ' 

*  Oh,  yon  are  too  severe  on  us  ladies  !     I  must  not  listen  to  you/ 

*  My  dear  Madam,'  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  an  air  ( 
the  utmost  humility,  *  pardon  me  if  I  have  offended  yon^  but  the  in 
cident  amused  me  at  the  time,  and  I  hope  has  amused  you.* 
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*  But  you  were  speakings  of  these  fa&liians  as  being-  ma  iters  of 
fitfite  policy/  said  Mrs.  Smithy  wislnng  to  relieve  the  gentleman  of 
Mb  embarrasament  and  to  recall  the  topic  which  had  excited  her 
aurpriae. 

*  Yea,  Madam,  they  have  become  so  ;  and  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land and  France  are  compelled,  whatever  may  be  the  change  of 
texture  and  cut,  to  consume  tLs  many  yards  as  possible  in  their 
fashions.  The  costume  a  la  nature  once  adopted  in  France  can 
never  be  renewed/ 

*  Costume  a  la  nature  !'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a  tone  of  surprise  ; 
*  that  is  a  fashion  I  never  before  heard  of/ 

*  Indeed  !  Well^  it  was  one  of  the  vag^arics  of  the  French  He- 
volution,  and  consiBted  of  a  fine  flesh-colored  knit  silk,  perfectly 
ftttint^  the  I'orm,  over  which  mantles  of  classic  cut  were  gracefully 
WOI71.  The  hnlies  then  looked  very  much  like  a  tribe  of  Indian 
women  irom  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  wife  of  the 
French  Minister  in  those  day&  ouco  appeared  so  habited  at  a  levee 
given  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  a  good  old  lady  who  was  present  as- 
sured me  that  she  was  sure  a  naked  woman  had  walked  into  the 
drawing-ruoin  ;  and  the  dismay  she  spread  was  as  amusing  to  the, 
gentlemen  as  it  was  beyond  all  description  distressing  to  the  ladies. 
I  need  not  say,  she  made  but  one  such  exhibition  of  herself.* 

*  Is  it  possible/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  that  any  fashions  more  absurd 
than  the  present  were  ever  worn  V 

*  The  present !  they  are  not  ungraceful ;  flesh  and  blood  are  now 
in  good  repute,  and  a  lady  does  not  strive  to  repress  what  in  the 
nature  of  things  must  he  attractive.  But  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
thirty  years  since,  that  our  ladies  sought  to  he  as  straight  and  as  thin 
as  laths/ 

'  Dear  me  !  how  could  they  accomplish  this  *  You  are  romancing !' 
*No  indeed,  Madam,  I  am  not ;  and  if  you  wWl  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain what  is  so  mysterious,  1  will  tell  yoti  hy  what  most  ingenious 
process  this  result  was  to  some  degree  attained.  At  night  they  ptit 
on  wet  sheep-skins,  which  w^ere  drawn  tight  by  means  of  lacings ; 
these  of  course  shrunk  as  they  dried  during  the  hours  of  sleep,  and 
made  what  was  small  before^ 

*  Fine  hf  dep^e«4  aud  b«ami/iill7  Uw.'  * 

(You  astonish  me  !  I  never  will  again  cnmplain  of  the  present 
bion  if  I  have  been  saved  from  such  slow  martyrdom,  ana  which 
to  me/  looking  for  an  instant  on  her  swelling  shoulders  and  full 
chest,  *  would  have  been  as  hopeless  of  attainment  as  undesirable 
when  attained/ 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  sat  in  silence  ?  his  looks  were  eloquent 
of  his  due  appreciation  of  beauty  which  no  art  could  hide,  heighten, 
or  improve.  Mrs.  Smith,  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  silence 
which  followed,  rose,  and  taking  a  book  from  the  shelf,  asked  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  if  he  had  seen  the  volume  she  handed  to  him, 
aaying  at  the  same  time,  *■  that  the  author  was  one  of  her  particular 
friendap  and  who  had  favored  her  with  bis  presence  at  her  party  ;^ 
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ami  this  sbe  did,  hoping  to  solve  the  doubt  in  her  own  mind  as 
what  should  be  the  profession  to  which  the  Unknown  was  devoted 
The  Gentleman  in  Black  seemed  surprised  to  find  it  a  volume 
sermons  j  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  lady*  as  though  he  wou 
ask,  *  Why  do  you  hand  me  such  a  book  as  this  V     But  as  she  mada] 
no  other  obserTation,  and  had  re-seated  herself*  he  looked  over  tl 
volume,  which  he  threw  down  on  the  table,  sayings  *  he  bad  nevef 
seen  it  before/ 

*  You  are  t^ot  fond  of  sermons,  then  V 

*  NOj  Madam ;  this  is  a  sort  of  literature  for  which  I  have  no  ea 
pecial  predilections.'  .^ 

*  Nor  have  I,'  said  Mrs*  Smith;  *  and  I  do  not  know  why  thesel 
compositions  should  be  called  by  so  obsolete  a  name  as  serraoirafl 
which  are  usaally  so  jejune  j  for  these  are  so  graceful  and  imagi< 
native  that  they  descr\'c  all  the  admiration  they  have  received  ;' 
taking  up  the  book,  she  addcd»  '  this  last  is  especially  beautifuL* 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  again  took  the  book,  and  read  aloud 
the  caption,  *  Voices  of  the  Deep  :'  he  scanned  the  pages^  and  agaiol 
threw  the  book  on  the  table^  sajfing,  *  Doubtless  these  reflectionil 
were  only  surpassed  by  those  pious  meditations  written  *  on  a  De*[ 
cayed  Broom-stick  I*  * 

*  My  dear  Sir,  it  may  be  that  you  are  worthy  of  being  the  sticcea 
sor  of  Dean  Swift,  but  1  shall  make  but  a  poor  Lady  Berkley.* 

*  Ah  !  well  Mntlamt  wince  you  object  to  the  badinage  of  the  Dean, I 
you  will  not  object  1  am  sure  if  I  say  that  the  *  Yoicea  of  the  Deep*! 
are  as  fitting  and  as  judicious  a  topic  for  the  enforcement  of  piouij 
thoughts  as  those  1  will  select  from  so  eminent  and  distinguished  ft] 
philosopher  and  chrihtian  as  Sir  Robert  Boylo.'  So  saying,  be  \rexx 
np  to  the  book-cases  and  took  out  one  of  the  five  folios  of  Sir  Robert] 
Boyle's  works,  edition  of  London,  1744,  and  commenced  examinin^l 
its  contents,  as  if  searching  for  a  passage. 

*  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  only  acquainted  with  Sir  Robert  Boyle  bj 
Ids  distinguished  reputation,  and  am  prepared  to  venerate  all  b©J 
may  have  written  ;  nothing  tri\4al  can  find  a  place  I  am  sure  in  hiftl 
works/ 

*  My  dear  Madam,  I  did  not  say  there  was;  my  remark  only  wnaJ 
as  to  the  novelty  of  the  idea  of  making  such  subjectg  the  peg  on  [ 
which  to  hang  religious  reflections.     Now  let  us  see  if  Sir  Robert  I 
has  not  fiomething  quite  as  clever  as  your  divines  of  the  present  I 
day.     What  do  you  say  to  this,*  reading  vol.  2.  p.  Ifiit  *  *  Upon  set- 1 
ting  at  ease  in  a  coach  that  went  very  fast ;'   or  this ;  *  Upon  th^J 
Bigbt  of  a  fine  milk*maid  singing  to  her  cow;'   p.  184;    or  this! 
'Upon  dnnking  out  of  the  brim  of  one's  hatf   p.  205;    or  this  5 1 
*  LTpon  my  Lady  R.  R.'s  line  closet  V  p.  216.     Shall  I  read  you  a  pas- 
sage or  two,  that  yon  may  see  how  fine  ladies  of  the  city  and  court  of  1 
London  amused  themselves  a  century  or  two  since,  and  what  so 
grave  a  gentleman  thought  of  them  ?* 

*  If  you  please.'  replied  Mrs.  Smith*  The  Gentleman  in  Black  I 
read  as  follows  :  *  The  emi>ellishraents  that  adoni  and  ennoble  tbiti 
delightful  place  are  such,  that  I  believe  the  possessor  of  them,  afl| 
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welcome  as  she  is  to  the  best  of  companies,  scarce  ever  looks  upon 
fioer  thingB  tlian  she  can  see  in  her  closet,  unless  slie  looks  mto 
her  glass.'  ' 

*  Upon  my  word  V  said  Mrs.  Smith.  *  I  do  believe  you  are  making 
the  bouk  as  you  go  on  1  Certainly  Sir  Robert  never  made  such  fine 
compliments*  as  you  have  put  into  his  mouth/ 

*  Here  it  is/  said  the  Gentleman  in  Blacky  *  all  in  the  fairest  type/ 
pointing  to  the  page ;  *  but  let  me  read  you  another  passage,  which 
shows  his  shrewdness  and  observation,  and  is  a  hint  which  some 
ladies  of  the  present  day  woidd  do  well  to  adopL*  The  Gentleman 
in  Black  read  on  :  *  *  The  collection  is  curious  in  its  kind,  and  such 
as  if  the  miatresa  of  it  were  less  handsome  than  she  is,  might  give 
her,  aa  well  cause  to  be  jealous  of  these  fine  things,  as  to  be  proud 
of  thera^  aiiice  a  beauty  that  were  but  ordinary  could  but  divert  a 
spectator  from  objects  %vhicb  are  not  so/  * 

*  Really,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  if  t/iis  were  to  be  the  rule  of  furnish- 
ing our  saloons,  what  would  be  the  style  adopted  by  my  especial 
friends,  the  Van  Tromps  1  Indeed,  I  fear  Sir  Robert  would  find 
but  few  such  closets,  as  he  calls  them,  in  our  Babylon  the  Less/ 

*  If,  Madam,  there  were  but  one,  that  were  all  your  own,^  replied 
the  Gentleman  in  Black,  in  the  most  amiable  manner. 

Mrs,  Smith  looked  very  sweet  upon  the  Geotlemao  in  Black,  who 
hid  his  emotion  by  reading  on :  * '  I  can  readily  believe  that  Lin- 
denmere,  (the  friend  with  whom  Sir  Robert  is  holding  his  imaginary 
conversation,)  has  wit  and  amorousness  to  make  him  find  it  more 
easy  to  defend  fair  ladies  than  to  defend  himself  against  them/  ' 
The  gentleman,  pausing,  looked  into  the  very  depths  of  the  lady*a 
lustrous  eyes,  which  now  in  their  turn  fell  before  the  burning  glance 
and  rested  on  her  swelling  bosom,  in  beautiful  consciousness  of  her 
attractiveness. 

*  But,*  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  '  liere  is  a  meditation  which 
must  come  homo  *  to  the  business  and  bosoms'  of  the  gastronomers 
of  the  great  city  of  Babylon  the  Less/  Tuniing  to  page  219,  he 
read  :  *  Upon  the  Eating  of  Oysters/ 

*  Indeed!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith;  *  certainly  he  must  be  a  real 
Jacques,  who  can  find  '  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  running  brooks, 
and  good  in  every  thing/  * 

*  It  must  be  confessed,*  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  in  his  usual 
quiet  way,  *  there  are  few  things  more  palatable  than  the  oysters 
which  Florence  serves  up  in  the  shell,  vsnth  the  usual  condiments  of 
ground  cracker,  cream  and  butter/ 

*  Pray  what  does  Sir  Robert  say  of  eating  oysters  1  He  has 
opened  upon  a  subject  unusually  rich/ 

*  Sir  Robert,  it  seema,  has  a  great  abhorrence  of  the  eating  of 
oysters  raw*  He  does  not  think  it  less  barbarous  to  eat  raw  flesh 
than  raw  oysters,  and  he  would  class  that  most  lovely  and  simple- 
hearted  of  all  wise  men,  Isaac  Walton,  with  cannibals  ;  for  he,  you 
no  doubt  will  recollect,  recommends  us,  in  the  eating  of  oysters, 
having  carefully  coaxed  them  to  the  opening  of  their  shells,  •  to 
ikkle  them  ta  death  with  tmr  teeth  r     But  I  will  read  you  what  Sir 
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Kobert  says  of  eating  oysters  raw  :  '  TMs  is  a  practice,  not  only  of 
the  rude  vulgar,  but  of  the  politest  and  nicest  of  persona  among  n8^ 
such  as  physicians,  divinest  and  even  ladies,  who  scruple  not  to  de- 
stroy oysters  alive,  and  kill  them,  not  with  their  hands  or  teeth,  buti 
with  their  stomachs  !  where^  for  aught  we  know,  they  begin  to 
digested  before  they  make  an  end  of  dying  V  ' 

*  Really  this  is  an  excess  of  sympathy,^  said  Mrs.  Smith ;  '  I  wou-J 
der  the, subject  has  never  been  taken  tip  and  considered  by  the  *  So#j 
ciety  for  the  Suppression   of  Cruelty  to  Animals/      Sir  FolwelT 
Buxton  should  not  overlook  this  class  in  his  attempts  to  right  the 
wrongs  of  the  wretched.' 

*  Here*  the  excellent  pbitosopher,*  con  tinned  the  Gentleman 
Black»  *  goes  on  to  contrast  the  bruti^hness  of  cannitale  with  th 
refined  society  of  his  day  ;    but  I  fear  it  may  not  please  you 
hear  it/ 

*  Oh  !  do  not  ask  rae  to  believe  any  thing  Sir  Robert  Boyle  ha 
written  can  offend  me  ;  that  would  be  an  excess  of  refinemei] 
which  I  should  deem  it  doubtful  taste  to  entertain/ 

*  With  your  permission  then  I  will  read  on  :  *  As  the  highest  de*i 
gxee  of  biiitishnesft,  our  travellers  mention  the  practice  of  Uie  Sol^ 
davians,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  not  only  eat  raw  mea 
but  if  they  be  hungry,  the  entrails  and  all  of  their  cattle.  I  will  nc 
answer  that  I  know  several  among  us,  {and  sonwi^fair  ladies  too  J 
that  to  prevent  the  scurv^y  or  the  gout,  do  worse  things ;  no 
that  women  do  themselves  often  take  parmacitti  inwardly,  though 
the  Latin  name  (spermaceti)  sufficiently  declares  what  excretion  of 
a  whale  it  is  believed  to  be  ;  nor  that,  under  the  name  of  Album 
Graecum,  a  vile  excrement  is  commonly  given  to  patients  of  all  sorts 
and  qualities,  against  sore  throats :  nor  will  1  mention  that  in  Hol- 
land it  is  usual,  as  I  have  seen  myself,  to  mingle  sheep's  ordure  with 
their  cheeses,  only  to  give  them  a  color  and  a  relish.  But  I  will  ra- 
ther demand  how  much  less  we  do  ourselves  than  what  we  abomi* 
nate  in  savages,  when  we  devour  oysters  whole  ;  nay,  when  not  for 
our  physic,  but  only  for  delicacies,  our  courtiers  and  ladies  them- 
selves are  wont  to  make  a  sauce  for  their  lobsters  of  that  green 
stufl*,  which  is  indeed  their  ordure.     And  to  these  I  could  add  otherj 


exam  p  I  es 

Here  Mrs,  Smith  leaned  forward  and  put  her  pretty  hand  upo 
the  page,  and  exclaimed  :  '  This  is  worse  than  *  Opila  on  PaiiomrA 
or  AccuNi's  *  Death  in  the  Pot  J  Heavens  !  how  happy  it  is  for  us 
that  our  phamiacoepia  is  purged  of  such  horrid  remedies  !* 

'  Is  it  V  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

*  I  hope  so;  but  be  it  as  it  may  with  others,  I  am  determi] 
myself  to  take  only  the  globules  of  the  Homeopathist.  If  I  am 
swallow  nauseous  medicines,  they  shall  be  in  infinitesimal  doses.* 

*  Ah  1  here  are  reflections,'  exclaimed  the  Gentleman  in  Black, 
(p.  225»)  '  which  promise  something  attractive  :  *  Upon  the  Shop  of 
an  ugly  painter  well  stored  with  pictures  of  handsome  ladies.* 
Shall  iVead  ]* 

'  Indeed,'  said  the  lady»  *  you  have  so  surprised  tne  that  I  am 
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doubtfiil  if  it  be  safe  for  me  to  hear  any  more  from  so  very  quaint 
not  to  say  so  queer  a  writer.  We  ladies  iiave  suffered  so  severely 
in  the  matter  of  the  oysters,  that  1  am  ali*aid  to  trust  his  pencil,  lest 
his  portraitures  of  those  handsome  ladies  have  more  of  shadow  than 
light  in  them/ 

*  My  dear  Madam,  I  think/  casting  his  eyes  down  the  page,  *  you 
may  risk  a  sentence  or  two^  at  least ;'  and  so  sayings  he  read  on  : 
*  *  Here  is  a  deceitful  shop  of  beauty  •—  *  * 

*  Stop  !'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith ;  *  and  is  this  your  promising  com- 
mencement V 

*  Ah,  do  not  be  so  ready  to  condemn  ! — let  me  proceed;'  so  he 
read  on  :  *  where  many  that  come  but  to  wonder,  meet  with  love  ; 
and  even  when  they  buy  not  what  they  like,  pay  their  hearts  for  it/ 

*  Now  that  is  very  prettily  said  for  so  old  a  gentleman  I  Pray 
go  on.' 

The  Creiillemao  in  Black  bowed  and  read  on  ;  '  *  The  shop  being 
60  well  furnished  that  beauty  seems  here  to  have  assumed  all  the 
variety  of  features  and  coeiplcxions  she  can  be  dressed  in,  and  so 
exquisitely  to  have  fitted  all  gazers  wkh  proportionate  and  attrac- 
tive objects,  that  nothing  but  an  absolute  incapability  of  love  is  here 
able  to  protect  them  from  that  passion,  which  not  to  resent  among 
BO  many  inspiring  wonders,  were  one.  If  in  these  faces  these  ori- 
ginals equal  the  transcripts  ;  if  art  have  not  flattered  nature,  and 
attempted  more  to  instruct  than  to  imitate  her ;  and  if  the  painter 
have  not  elected  rather  to  have  his  pieces  liked,  than  like,  here  are 
apologies  for  love,  that  not  only  pardons,  but  proselytes/  * 

*  Indeed,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  '  I  forgive  the  old  gentleman  for  all 
hifl  discourteousnesa  in  the  matter  of  the  oysters,  and  would  seal  his 
pardon  with  a  kiss  if  he  were  but  here/ 

Now  I  must  say  to  my  lady  readers,  it  is  very  provoking  for  them 
to  say  such  things  of  old  men  and  dead  men  when  living  ones  are 
BO  near  them  ;  and  so  thought  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

*  And  what  will  you  confer  on  the  gentleman  who  has  made  you 
acquainted  with  so  many  graceful  compliments  %" 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  and  the  Gentleman  in  Black  relieved 
her  of  his  implied  request  by  reading  on  :  *  I  must  add,  that  there 
are  more  sum  than  ane,  whose  brightness^  even  hy  refiectionj  can  dazzle; 
there  are  princesses  more  illustrious  for  the  blood  that  lightens  in 
their  cheeks  than  for  that  which  runs  in  their  veins,  and  who,  like 
victorious  monarchs,  can  conquer  at  a  distance  and  captivate  by 
proxy/ ' 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  looked  tenderly  at  the  lady,  closed  the 
book  with  a  sigh,  and  replaced  it  on  the  shelf 
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LiKK  meloni,  in  life^it  adverae  hour. 
Are  friend*  in  whom  wo  would  confide  ; 

Of  fifty,  all  but  one  are  aoux , 

And  that  we  cut  before  't  lb  Ined ! 
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AiRt  'yrnrnx  w«  wmmt  otjt  a  ottsTixo.* 


Time  hofll  ft  Toicoi  young  majden  fair»  like  one  I  u»ed  to  hear, 
Whose  weil*remetnbered  diilcet  tones  felJ  an  my  heart  and  ear, 
Like  music^a  breathings  Bolt  and  aweet,  and  gralefQl  to  Ike  mind^ 
Of  like  a  breeze  o'er  summer  flow eiu,  that  leaves  a  charm  behind ; 
Then  speak  agaiti,  dear  Emii.y  !  and  be  tt  yea  or  nOt 
'T  will  seem  the  voice  I  used  to  love, '  a  lon^  lime  ago.* 

And  then,  thou  hast  the  ^race  and  air  of  one  yet  still  more  dear, 
Who,  at  thy  ag«,  gave  heart  and  hand  to  me  for  life's  career ; 
Whckse  beaitly,  genius,  faith,  and  lovet  and  truth  nnfaltering^  too. 
Were  all  mine  own  through  happy  ye  aw,  then  faded  from  my  view ; 
And  while  Gnshrined  in  memory,  thet^e  gifts  't  was  bLLBs  to  know. 
Thou  wakest  drenios  of  pleaaure«  pa^edt  *  a  long  time  ago.' 

Then  •  Blessings  on  thee,  g^entle  maid  !^  shall  be  my  fervent  pra3^  ; 
May'st  then  of  love,  and  hope,  and  joy,  po^oss  unfaUiag  share  ! 
Thy  life,  now  jii&t  an  opening  flower,  oh  I  may  no  tixtielew  Stoai 
E'er  nip  its  beanty  or  its  bloomy  or  find  its  fragrance  lost ! 
And  then  wilt  bo  to  me  a  friend  —  say,  shall  it  not  be  so  ? 
Recalling  ^enes  beloved  and  lost,  *a  loDgtime  ago.* 


PLAYING     ON      ONE      STRING. 

Musical  critics  afiect  a  contempt  for  artists  who  court  popul 
applause,  in  imitation  of  Paganioi,  by  playing  on  one  string.  But^ 
all  great  men  have  been  one-string  performers ;  and  it  was  by  this 
method  alone  that  the  great  maestro  gained  his  fame  and  fortune. 
In  no  other  manner  can  the  worhibe  prevailed  upon  to  shell-out  its 
praises  and  pennies,  The  keen-eyed  world  is  very  justly  suapi* 
cious  of  the  prodigy  who  beats  a  drum  with  bis  elbows  while  his 
hands  are  engaged  with  a  pair  of  cymbals,  and  his  lips  dij^coursing 
with  a  pandeati  pipe.  Too  many  cooks  are  not  more  certain  to  spoil 
the  broth  than  too  many  broths  to  spoil  the  cook.  The  admirable 
Cnchton  Iiels  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  many-stringed  per- 
former, but  as  ho  left  no  evidence  of  bis  greatness  behind  him,  we 
have  always  suspected  him  of  being  little  better  than  an  admirable 
humbug.  The  world  has  yet  to  see  the  genius  who  excels  in  two 
things.  The  division  of  labor  began  in  the  beginning  :  Tubal  Cain 
was  a  worker  in  brass,  liut  his  brother  was  a  musician.  They  per- 
ceived in  those  early  days  that  life  was  short,  though  it  was  some* 
thing  longer  than  at  present,  a  few  hundred  years  or  so ;  and  dis- 
covered the  necessity  of  every  man  confining  himself  to  one  busi- 
ness. They  saw  that  dates  and  figs  never  grew  on  the  same  tree, 
and  wisely  inferred  that  the  human  plant  was  intended  to  bear  but 
one  kind  of  fruit.     One  of  the  surest  indications  of  a  small  genius 
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is  an  aptness  for  every  thing.  Jacks-of-all-trades  are  proverbially 
good  ttt  none.  People  who  are  every  thing  in  *  one  revolving  raooii,* 
remain  nothings  all  their  lives. 

There  is  a  division  of  genius  as  of  labor.  The  J/iUs  accompli  of 
the  moral  %vorld  form  a  piece  of  mosaic^  hut  ilin/aits  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  jewels  by  themselves,  not  ^vorlliless  hits  of  color 
which  are  only  valuable  when  set.  Unless  a  character  will  shine  by 
itself  it  is  not  worth  setting  in  the  great  mosaic  work  of  history. 
There  are  no  vari-colored  jew^els.  The  diamond,  the  rnby,  the  eme- 
rald, each  has  a  hue  of  its  own.  But  stones  of  lesser  value  are 
parti-colored.  There  are  some  seeming  exceptions  to  this  rule ; 
Micliel  Angelo,  Da  Vinci,  Go^tho,  Sheridan  and  Scott.  But  these 
are  only  seeming  exceptions ;  they  were  emphatically  one-string 
performers.  Leotiardo  Da  Vinci  came  the  nearest  to  a  many-string 
player  of  any  man  in  history.  But  in  spite  of  his  music  and  mathe- 
matics, the  world  knows  him  only  as  tlie  painter  of  the  Last  Supper 
and  of  the  Logos.  Michel  Angelo  was  nothing  as  an  artist  (don't 
be  alarmed! }  in  the  sense  in  which  Titian  and  Phidias  were  artists. 
He  had  tremendous  thoughts,  and  he  employed  the  plastic  arts  to 
give  them  expression,  as  Dante  w  ould  have  done  if  he  had  not  been 
gifted  with  the  greater  faculty  of  language.  A  sentence  of  Dante  or 
Slilton  will  produce  as  stupendous  an  image  as  Saint  Peters.  They 
worked  in  words,  but  Michel  worked  in  stone  and  plaster.  The 
two  capacities  of  expression  have  never  yet  been  greatly  held  by  the 
same  individual.  Moore  said  of  Sheridan^  *  He  touched  every  string 
of  the  lyre  and  was  master  of  all,'  or  sometliing  to  that  effect.  But 
he  was  master  of  none,  and  only  clever  on  one.  It  is  not  easy  to 
say  from  which  he  drew  the  loudest  sound.  The  mocking-bird  can 
imitate  the  notes  of  all  other  fowls,  but  he  has  no  music  of  his  own  ; 
htfi  genius  lies  in  mimicry,  not  in  mnsic.  The  great  Newton  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  genius ;  labor  did  all.  But  ho  was  care- 
ful to  attempt  nothing  for  which  his  genius  did  not  qualify  him.  He 
discovered  the  centre  of  gravity  witXi  ease,  but  he  might  have  la- 
bored his  life-time  without  discovering  the  centre  of  wit,  which  his 
contemporary  Swift  did  without  labor.  Those  philosophers  who 
believe  in  Newton^s  saying,  should  attempt  to  play  like  De  Meyer 
or  plead  like  Webster.  Probably  they  will  say  they  could  if  they 
should  try ;  as  the  c1o\\ti  said  he  did  n*t  know  whether  he  could  play 
on  the  violin  as  he  had  never  tried. 

There  is  no  universality  of  genius ;  all  men  have  an  appointed 
use,  and  the  great  cause  of  distress  in  the  world  ariseii  from  men  not 
being  put  to  theii*  proper  employment.  Social  laws  make  mongrels 
of  men.  If  every  one  had  his  appointed  place,  life  would  be  like  a 
*  roundelay  that*s  sweetly  played  in  tune.'  Two  of  a  trade  would 
then  always  agree,  and  we  should  have  one  proverb  less.  Men  ex- 
actly adapted  to  their  employments  are  now  so  rare  that  when  one  ia 
found  ho  is  reckoned  a  prodigy*  It  ret|uire3  a  houleversemciU  to  pro- 
duce a  batch  of  heroes^  because  when  society  is  shaken  up  men 
naturally  fall  into  their  right  places.  The  three  great  revolutions 
brought  out  Cromwell,  Washington  and  Napoleon,     But  for  the 
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shaking  up  in  France,  what  a  ho^t  of  iinraortals  would  have  remained 
in  the  obscurity  of  coopers'  shops  and  cafes,  and  instead  of  having 
statues  erected  in  their  iionor,  would  have  heeii  buried  without  the 
compliment  of  a  head-atone  1     The  chance  of  a  man  being  bom  into 
the   situation  which  he  is  best  quaHhed  to  fill  is  one  to  a  million* 
Genius  sometimes  breaks  his  ahackles,  but  it  is  melancholy  to  think 
of  the  mule  Miltons  of  whom  we   have  never  heard.     Poverty  h 
.  not  the  only  bar  to  distinction  ;   on  the  contrary,  men  of  rank  gene- 
1  rally  rise  from  the  ranks.     The  poor  arc  without  resti-aint ;  they  may 
I  rise  if  they  can  ;  but  the  rich  have  generally  the  dead  weight  of  a 
■  pre-detormined  occupation  tied  to  their  heels.     It  is  often  a  mis- 
fortune to  be  honi  in  what  are  called  fortunate  circumstances.     The 
road  to  ruin  generally  lies  through  the  demesnes  of  a  rich  father* 
If  there  ha%'e  been  Giffords  confined  in  a  stall*  there  have  also  been 
^cobblers  cribbed  in   culleges.     Many  an  inglorious   wearer  of  a 
crown  might  have  been   respected  as   the   wearer  of   an    aprop. 
Louis  XVL  would  have  made  an  excellent  pastry  cook,  and  George 
the   Fourth,  instead  of  being  despised  as  a  king,  might  have  won 
universal  respect  as  a  barber.    President  —  but  'l  is  too  soon  to  talk 
of  presidents.     We  are  surprised  at  seeing  a  man  do  a  variety  of 
things,  but  we  are  not  instructed.     Versatility  is  but  a  synonyme  for 
mediocrity.     One  art  is  enough  for  one  life.     By  doing  one  thing 
with  constancy  and  aflectitm  w^e  inevitably  do  it  well,  provided  it 
be  the  one  thing  which  we  most  desire  to  do.     Men  are  slaves  who 
labor  in  an  un genial  spliere^  though  they  eat  their  own  wages,  but 
Plautufl  waB  a  freeman  when  lie  wrote  comedies,  though  his  master 
ptook  his  hire.     Authors  aro  sometimes  admonished,  particularly  in 
his  country,  where  men  are  pretty  ccrtahi  to  starve  by  authorship,  to 
Necure  some  certain  means  of  subsistence  before  venturing  in  Uieir 
f* dreadful  trade/     But  why  authora  should  be  advised   in  this  way 
^more  than  other  men  is  not  easily  discovered.    Those  who  embark  ia 
fliterature  with  such  precautions,  will  be  very  certain  of  needing 
pome  other  reward  than  their  authoi'ship  wil!  bring  them.     A  physi- 
[cian  who  should  think  of  securing  an  income  by  preaciiing,  that  he 
f  might  the  more  safely  practice  in  his  profession,  would  be  about  as 
'likely  to  meet  with  success  as  an  author  who  should  commence  bu- 
siness as  a  jobber  to  enable  him  to  compose  a  history  or  a   poem* 
Let  the  jobber  stick  to  his  merchandise  and  the  author  to  his  books ; 
they  will  botli  do  bettp-  for  l>e(iig  kept  apart.     The  majority  of  man- 
kind have  healthy  bodies  and  sound  minds,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
capmble  of  any  thing.     They  stay  where  they  are  put,  and  only  aim 
to  make  themselves  comfortable ;  if  they  are  behind  a  counter  it  h 
well;   if  in  the  pulpi|  or  at  the  bar,  it  is  all  the  same.     They  die  and 
make  no  sign,  and  leave  the  world  as  they  found  it.     They  are  not 
peiibrmers  on  one  string,  nor  indeed,  performers  at  all.  What  do  they 
perform  1     They  are  the  people,  not  individuals.     Sometimes  hall'  a 
dozen  of  them  are  swallowed  up  under  one  short  name,  as  Brown  and 
Co.  J  three  or  four  of  the  same  family  are  often  deemed  of  ao  little 
consequence  as  individuals  that  they  designate  themselves  simply 
Jones  Brothers,  or  Smith  and  Sons;  or  collateral  branches  of  the  same 
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family  my  be  iocluded  under  the  firm  of  Cripps  and  Nephews. 
Then  we  encounter  a  fltring  of  them  who  wish  to  preserve  their  in- 
dividuality and  tie  their  names  together  after  thifj  ikpihkin:  Wilkins, 
Tomkins  and  Watkins.  But  wbat  Wilkins  ?  what  Tomkins  and 
WatJtins  1  Nobody  can  telJ.  Again  we  meet  with  a  near  approach 
to  an  individuah.  Two  men  hud  it  convenient  to  make  a  union  of 
forces  J  but  one  of  tliem  wi8lie.-i  to  preserve  his  identity,  so  he  calls 
himself  P.  Q.  Davis  and  Winkle.  In  a  little  time  and  even  P.  Q, 
Davis  will  be  lost  in  the  mass,  and  there  \\nll  be  nothing  left  of  him 
but  his  virtues  which  will  be  heurd  of  for  the  first  lime  by  the  stone- 
cutter. 

Shakspeare  was  a  player  on  otie  totting ;  ah  !  and  what  a  per* 
former  !  Drydeo,  like  Sheridan*  touched  every  string  of  the  lyre, 
and  wRs  hardly  master  of  one.  He  wrote  fVrrty  odd  plays^  not  one 
of  which  IS  either  acted  or  played  at  this  day.  Tbe  late  Stnart 
Newton  used  to  tell  au  amusing  story  about  one  of  his  pupils  whose 
father  had  an  ambition  that  he  should  become  au  artist.  The  boy 
had  worked  dismally  enough  iur  a  week  with  his  chalk,  when  the 
painter  found  him  in  tears ;  on  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  grief, 
the  victim  of  misduected  ambition  replied,  *  I  do  n't  want  to  be  a 
h  artist ;  I  want^  to  be  a  butcher!*  Fortunately  for  tliia  young 
hopeful  he  had  Iklleu  into  merciful  hands;  and  now,  instead  of  be- 
ing a  miserable  spoiler  of  canvass,  he  may  be  a  happy  retailer  of 
joints  in  Glare  market.  He  may  be  an  alderman ;  an  honor  which 
no  artist  has  ever  attained  to,  though  many  butchers  have  ;  it  being 
an  univeitiial  rnle  in  mtmicipal  aHairs,  that  the  lowest  employmenta 
produce  the  best  legislators  and  mngistrates. 

Men  flitter  away  their  lives  with  ns  in  attempting  to  do  every 
thing,  and  therefore  we  have  produced  fewer  great  men  in  propor- 
tion to  our  population  thaii  any  other  civilized  people.  The  major- 
ity of  our  prominent  politicians  come  from  the  sla%'e  states  j  they 
nearly  monopolize  the  highest  national  othces,  and  that  part  of  the 
country  has  become  a  nursery  for  statesmen,  because  it  is  there 
alone  that  they  make  a  profession  of  politics.  They  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  or  nothing  that  they  choose  to  do  ;  and  at  the  North  we 
become  more  familiar  with  the  names  of  Southern  representatives 
from  their  contimial  repetition  in  the  newspapers,  than  we  ever  do 
with  our  own,  who  rarely  go  to  Washington  a  second  time.  At 
the  North  men  are  elected  representatives  by  accident ;  at  the 
South  it  is  ditferent ;  there  they  play  on  one  string  and  find  their 
account  in  it.  Nobody  can  afford  to  twang  on  one  chord,  or  blow 
one  note  long,  here.  The  lawyer  is  writing  seiTnons,  the  divine  ib 
preaching  politics,  the  merchant  is  delivering  lectures,  the  artist  has 
turned  philosopher,  the  mechanic  is  talking  about  agriculture,  the 
jobber  speculating  in  real  estate,  and  the  farmer  dabbling  in  stocks 
instead  of  improving  his  stock.  Every  body  must  become  ac- 
quainted with  every  other  body's  business.  This  all  happens  from 
people  engaging  in  business  with  their  hands  alone,  as  some  people 
marry  and  then  try  for  a  divorce,  and  not  with  their  hearts. 

Hazlitt  wrote  an  essay  on  the  ignorance  of  the  learned,  which 


sounds  paradox icaL  But  the  learned  always  must  be  ignorant  on 
subjects  which  they  do  not  perfectly  understand.  It  is  tbo  smatterer 
only  who  knows  a  little  of  every  thing — is  well  instructed  in  no- 
thing. Nobody  need  be  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  ;  in  truth,  igno- 
rance is  highly  creditable,  provided  always  that  one  knows  something 
thoroughly.  But  it  is  the  prevailing  fashion  in  society  for  every 
body  to  resemble  a  *  Conversations  Lexicon/  one  of  those  pestifer- 
ous inventions  for  promoting  shallowness  among  mankind,  and  be 
always  ready  to  go  oW  like  a  revolving  rifle* 

Men  who  take  their  degreeet  at  colleges  are  often  reproached  by 
your  many-string  performers  with  knowing  nothing  but  book*leam- 
ing,  which  is  generally  true  enough ;  but  then  wliat  they  do  know 
they  know  well,  ami  so  they  contrive  to  gather  a  good  many  of  the 
honors  which  the  world  bestows  upon  its  favorites. 

There  seems  to  he  a  fear  among  us  that  somothing  or  other  in 
the  great  plan  of  our  economy  will  be  neglected ;  and  men  are  con- 
tinually busying  themselves  about  other  people* s  aftairs,  to  the  rnant- 
fest  disadvantage  of  their  own.  But  it  is  very  certain  that  among 
our  twenty  millions  there  are  people  enough  to  attend  to  every  de- 
partment,  and  the  true  way  to  discharge  one's  public  duty  is  to  see 
that  one  thing  is  well  done.  The  hanker  may  confine  himself  to 
his  desk  in  perfect  security  that  the  butcher  and  baker  will  fixmish 
his  food  if  they  are  only  let  alone  ;  the  artist  may  stick  to  his  studio 
and  the  cobbler  to  his  last  without  any  fears  for  the  future ;  the 
farmer  and  the  tailor  will  see  that  there  is  no  lack  of  food  and  rai* 
ment.  The  gi-eatest  famine  ever  known  in  Franco  was  when  the 
National  Convention  undertook  to  supply  the  people  with  bread; 
and  they  have  just  abandoned  the  com  laws*  in  England  because 
they  found  that  taking  such  especial  care  to  supply  the  people  willi 
food  had  brought  ihom  to  a  slate  of  starvation.  Take  no  beed  of 
what  others  are  doing,  but  be  sure  to  do  something  yourself;  then 
you  may  grow  like  tlie  lilies  of  the  valley,  and  be  as  well  cared  for. 

1  knew  a  merchant  a  few  yeai-s  since  who  was  in  continual  tribu- 
lation about  public  afiairs,  who  used  to  spend  a  good  many  houTB 
in  writing  essays,  which  he  would  sign  '  Humanitas/  or  *  Philo' 
something*  and  send  to  a  morning  paper,  which  had  the  cruel  co 
tesy  to  print  them.     Public  aftkirs  continyed  aw  usual,  but  his  priv 
affairs  soon  got  into  a  dreadful  condition,^ and  he  failed^  and  bei 
to  talk   about  his  misfortunes.     But  his  great  misfortune  was 
tempting  to  play  on  more  than  one  string. 

It  is  really  refreshing  to  mix  with  very  humble  people  who  earn 
their  living  by  practising  one  art  exclusively ;  what  they  know  they 
know  so  purely,  and  can  communicate  their  knowledge  so  clearly. 
Crispin,  wlio  sticks  to  his  last,  is  an  admirable  critic  compared  with 
some  multifarious  geniuses  who  stick  at  nothing.  A  statesman 
some  note,  who  has  filled  an  important  diplomatic  office,  in  his  oi 
set  in  life  kept  a  small  school  in  a  rural  district  in  Pentisylvani 
where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  daughter  of  the  village  barber,  and  pi 
posed  to  marry  her.  The  girFs  mother  flared  up  at  the  propos 
and  flatly  refused  her  consent.    Her  friends  thinking  that  tlie  sch« 
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master's  occupation,  which  haa  never  been  held  in  very  hijjfh  esteem 
ill  the  Key-stone  State,  was  the  cause  of  her  oppoaition,  remotistrated 
with  her  and  said, '  Who  knows  but  the  J*choolmasterw^]l  be  a  mer- 
chant one  of  these  days  V  *  Oh^  it  is  o*t:  that,'  rephed  the  worthy 
lady  ;  *  I  coukl  get  over  his  profession,  but  he  is  such  a  fool  !'  And 
a  fool  he  %va8  to  her,  and  by  continuing  to  be  a  fool  he  got  to  be  an 
ambassador.  * 

Macaulay  says,  ihat  to  become  a  great  poet  you  must  first  be-* 
come  a  little  child ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  popular  opinion,  it  be- 
ing thought  requisite  even  for  a  very  small  poet  to  be  a  monster  of 
erudition.  But  the  critic  is  right ;  only  he  might  have  said,  that  to 
be  gieat  in  any  thing  you  mutit  be  a  little  child,  single-minded  and 
pure-hearted  ;  or  in  other  words,  a  performer  on  one  string.  Poets 
in  the  *  cotton  trade  and  (<ugar  line*  are  very  doubtful  hybrids  ;  their 
credit  is  as  bad  on  'change  as  on  Parnassus. 

There  are  many  striking  instances  on  it^cord  of  success  achieved 
by  one-string  players  of  very  feeble  powei*8.  We  read  not  long 
since,  in  the  obital  comer  of  a  newspaper,  the  account  of  a  person *s 
decease  who  was  spoken  of  as  *  an  eminent  and  well  known  thea- 
trical ivig  maker;'  There  are  few  persons  who  could  have  looked 
for  fame  while  making  theatrical  wigs.  Bet  here  was  a  gentleman 
whu,  by  constancy  and  'strict  attention  to  business/  had  become 

I*  eminent  and  well-known.'  Perhaps  he  had  made  investments  in 
stocks,  and  owned  a  crimson  pew  in  some  fashionable  Gothic  clmrch. 
Arkwnght,  again,  not  finding  his  tonsorial  duties  to  his  mind,  \efy 
properly  left  ofl'  making  wigs  and  took  to  making  machiner)"^ ;  and 
by  sticking  to  that  business,  gained  a  fortune  and  a  title,  and  a  place 
among  the  immortals. 

Perhaps  the  most  remaikable  instaoco  of  success  crowning  the 
efforts  of  a  very  humble  pursuit  was  that  of  Boswell,  who  immbr- 
talized  hiniHolf  as  a  toady.  He  confined  his  whole  houI  to  one 
string,  and  never  forgot  himself  for  the  space  oi'  half  a  second.  He 
stuck  to  his  one  string  with  a  devotedness  worthy — we  were  going 
to  say  of  a  better  object — ^but  it  was  well  enough ;  by  sticking  to 
it  he  made  it  an  object  to  him.  Macaulavi  who  said  so  sensible  a 
thing  just  now  about  poets,  wrote  an  ill-natured  review-article  to 
prove  him  a  fool  for  his  pains.  But  Boswell  knew  perfectly  weH 
what  he  was  doing,  and  he  defended  his  foolishness  with  the  elo- 
quence of  a  man  *  terribly  in  earnest,^  as  they  say.  Mr.  Macaulay 
certainly  forgot  this  passage  in  the  Hebridean  tour,  when  he  wrote 
Ms  searching  review  of  Mr,  Croker  ; 

*  My  fellow  traveller  and  I,  (Johnson,)  talked  of  going  to  Sweden,' 
says  Boswell;  *  and  while  we  were  settling  our  plan  I  expressed  a 
pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  king,  Johnson  said  :  'I  doubt, 
Bir,  if  he  would  speak  to  us.'  (Mark  the  modesty  of  Ur^m  Major, 
ttho  never  thougM  of  the  king^  because  he  w^uHi  king  himself  and  nM  a 
toady.)  Col.  Macleod  said  :  *  I  am  sure  Mr.  Boswell  would  speak 
to  him .  (  Of  cmirse  he  tmuld  ;  '  t  WfiJt  h  h-  htmt  cjss  . )  He  re  1  e  t  m  e  a  d  d , ' 
continties  the  immortal  toady,  *  a  short  defence  of  that  propensity 
(toadying)  in  my  disposition  to  which  this  gentleman  alluded.  It 
roh,  xxvn.  44 
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has  procured  me  much  happineB 8.  I  hope  it  does  not  deserve  ao 
hard  a  name  as  forwardness  or  impudence.  If  1  know  myself*  it  is 
nothing  more  than  an  eagemesB  to  share  the  society  of  men  distin- 
guished either  by  their  rank  or  their  talenta,  and  a  diligence  to  attain 
what  I  desire.  If  a  man  is  praised  for  seeking  knowledge,  though 
mountains  and  seas  are  in  his  way,  may  he  not  be  pardoned  whose 
ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  the  same  object  leads  him  to  encounter  diffi- 
culties as  great  ]*  Of  course  he  may  be  pardoned  and  praised  too* 
This  passage  lets  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  mysterious  meanness  of 
BoBwelFs  character.  He  was  a  toady  upon  heroic  principles.  He 
played  on  his  one  string  with  a  prophetic  eye  to  the  renown  of  his 
performance. 

*  Act  well  your  part'  is  superfluous  advice ;  you  will  be  sure  to 
act  your  part  well  if  it  w  your  part.  All  the  danger  lies  in  attempt- 
ing to  act  a  part  which  belongs  to  another. 


mignon's      song. 


TSABTttAtED     fBOH     THE     GERMAN      OF     UOZTttK. 
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lEwow'sT  thou  the  land  wherein  the  citron  b16wi» 
*Neath  duaky  loaf  tho  golden  orange  glnws ; 
A  gentle  wind  from  the  blue  heaven  breathea, 
The  myrtle  stiU  and  high  the  laurel  wieathee  T 
Buiaw^at  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there  i  O  there  1 
Wonld  I  with  thee,  O  ray  beloved  I  fepair. 


Know^at  thou  the  hoQ»e  ?  itn  roof  the  pill  an  bear, 
Thero  ehmcfl  tho  hall,  the  chamber  glimmers  theie« 
And  marbb-fig^ire»  stand  and  look  on  me  ; 
•  What  have  they  done,  thou  poor  child  I  imto  thMl* 
Know*8t  thou  it  well  ? 

O  there  !  O  there  \ 
Might  I  with  thee,  protector  nuQe  !  repair* 


Enow^it  thcni  the  mountain  and  its  bridge  of  cloud  ? 
There  ieeks  the  mule  the  path  that  vaport  abfoud  ; 
In  hoUowit  lark  the  Berppnt's  ancioot  brood, 
Thero  falls  the  rock,  and  over  it  the  flood: 
Know^st  thou  it  well  I 

O  there  !  —  for  there 
Goeth  our  way  —  Father !  let  ua  repair  1 
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THE       CHAIN       OP       THE       FOE. 

TfifiiE  *»  n  name  on  (he  p&go  of  om  country's  proud  Btoiyi 
Accursed  where  the  hearth-fire*  of  liberty  glow  ; 

'T  id  the  name  of  the  Irailor  who  to  gold  yioloing  glory, 
Would  havo  given  oar  land  to  th©  cham  of  her  foe. 

The  grandflire  grasps  sternly  Ihe  bravf»  eword  he  weareth. 
While  bright  in  bis  eye  gleama  the  patriot  fiiBLiue  ; 

And  the  child  ehrinke  appalled  at  the  Bound  when  he  hearoth 
The  name  iu  our  history  written  in  shame. 

And  the  mother  folds  closer  the  babe  she  'e  careasin^, 
And  breathes  o'er  its  young  head  a  prayer  soU  and  loWf 

To  the  Beino  who  gave  to  her  people  a  blessing, 
Who  delivered  her  seas  from  the  chain  of  the  foe. 

Oh  I  fala^  to  its  truet,  and  the  proud  soil  that  bore  us* 
Wafi  the  heart  that  could  doom  ua  to  bondage  again  ; 

Bnt  we  fought  for  our  homes,  and  a  just  Gon  was  o'er  us, 
To  save  us  from  Tyranny's  scoarge  and  her  chaiiL 

Wofdd  ye  ask  wh&  for  gold  bartered  country  and  glory* 
WhOj  base^  would  have  yielded  out  land  to  her  foe  7 

It  is  AaffOLi)  the  Traitor  !  acciireed  in  story, 
Wherever  the  hearth -fires  of  liberty  glow  I 
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1  AWOKE  very  early  in  the  momm^,  notwitliatanding  the  fatigue  of 
the  previous  day.  I  lay.for  some  time  in  a  dreamy  reverie,  revolving 
every  incideul  wliich  had  occurred  to  me  since  I  entered  the  High- 
lands. Then  my  thoughts  strayed  back  to  Warwickshire^  to  my 
home  in  '  Merry  England  f  and  »  chill  camo  over  my  spirits  when  I 
thought  how  far  I  had  wandered,  and  where  I  was.  I  asked  myself 
what  had  brought  me  hither;  a  youth ,  little  acquainted  with  the 
world,  making  a  tour  of  pleasure  to  tins  wild  and  almost  inaccessi- 
ble region;  how  strange  the  conceit  —  how  singular  the  motive  f 
And  then  that  same  pale-faced  Deatiny  which  so  often  haunted  me, 
whispered  that  samelhing  should  come  to  pasa  in  this  island  which 
would  tel]  heavily  upon  ray  future  :  what  it  was,  I  dared  not  surmise. 
Was  1  then  at  the  wished- for  spot '?  Was  the  hour  so  soon  at  hand  ? 
My  mind  rallied  under  these  exciting  thoughts,  and  not  caring  for 
longer  reposCj  I  rose^  leaving  Hubert  still  sleeping,  repeating  as  I 
arranged  my  dreas  the  words  of  Prospero : 

*  Now  <loei  my  projecf  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  cburaiJi^  crack  not  ]  coy  «piriu  obey  {  vtnA  tune 
Goe»  upright  with  hi*  cjirnagc.    How  '» the  day  ?* 


The   Si.   Leger  P^ert. 
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As  I  bad  no  *  dainty  Ariel*  to  answer  my  question,  I  stepped 
boldly  out  to  see  for  myself.  The  morning  had  just  dawned,  and 
the  rays  of  light  emerging  from  the  east  were  fast  extending  over 
the  horizon.  None  of  the  ii^habitantA  of  the  village  were  as  yet 
visible  ;  so  I  stood  upon  the  lofty  Hirta  j^olitary  and  alone  I  I  walked 
at  first  toward  the  sea,  keeping  to  the  south  of  where  we  had 
landed.  Here  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  whole  north-eastern  part 
of  St.  Kilda.  How  grand,  how  teiTihly  impreaaive,  was  the  scene ! 
On  all  8idea,  so  far  as  my  view  extended,  the  island  was  girt  about 
with  an  itnmense  perpenilicular  breast- work  of  solid  rock,  to  look 
down  whose  toppling  height  the  head  swam,  and  the  brain  grew 
dizzy.  Defying  storm  and  wind  and  ocean,  ages  upon  ages  it  had 
Btood  a  representative  of  earth ;  an  outer  sentinel,  successfully  re- 
sisting the  enemy  ;  ca.sting  back  triumphantly  the  waves  which 
Bought  to  overwhelm  it,  and  defying  the  utmoiit  fury  of  the  tempest  \  * 
During  every  change  of  season,  day  and  night,  while  its  inhabitants 
slumbered,  and  while  they  were  awake,  the  towering  cliffs  of  Hirta 
stood  unshaken  and  immoveable  !  * 

Alter  sui'^^eying  for  a.  time  tliis  impressive  scene,  I  turned  back  to 
the  village.  My  first  impulse  was  to  call  Hubert,  and  propone  to  him 
an  immediate  estploration  of  the  whole  island  ;  on  second  thoughts 
I  determined  to  go  by  myself.  I  had  got  from  the  steward  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  diflerent  localities,  and  as  tlje  island  was  but  some 
three  miles  long,  and  only  two  broad,  I  had  little  fear  of  losing  my- 
self. Taking  therefore  a  full  survey,  and  ascertaining  as  near  bs  I 
could  the  points  of  compass,  I  look  my  course  nearly  west,  as  the 
prospect  was  more  inviting  in  that  direction,  and  appeared  less  ob- 
structed by  hills,  which  in  some  parts  of  St.  Kilda  rose  to  an  immense 
height. 

Proceeding  about  a  mile,  I  encountered  one  of  these  eleyation% 
which  by  dint  of  extra  exertion  I  soon  passed  ^  and  descended  fri 
tlie  other  side  into  a  most  delightful  valley,  and  found  myself  wil 
in  half  a  mile  of  the  ocean.  I  followed  a  small  winding  rivulet 
which  ilowed  through  the  valley  until  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sen* 
Here  the  soil  was  most  exuberant  t  the  ground  was  covered  with  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  the  richest  plants,  including  the  white  and  red 
clover,  the  daisy,  crowfoot  and  dandelion^  and  plantains  of  every  sort. 
I  was  surprised  to  find  a  spot  of  so  much  beauty  where  I  had  ex- 
^pected  to  see  only  rude  and  unctihivated  hills,  or  bleak  rocks  an<3 
waste  ground.  I  stood  near  the  edge  of  the  shore,  for  where  ihi? 
stream  fell  into  the  sea  there  was  some  appearance  of  a  landing* 
place  ;  indeed  the  stevs^ard  bad  told  me  that  on  the  north-west  part 
of  the  island  tliere  was  a  spot  where  the  inhabitants,  when  forceato 
a(>  dangerous  an  experiment,  made  shift  to  put  in,  and  I  believed 
from  his  description  that  this  was  the  place,  ho  much  however  wftw 
1  enchantod  by  t}]e  exquisite  beauty  of  the  little  valley  throuirli 
which  I  bad  strayed,  that  I  turned  a%vay  from  the  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent view  of  rocks  and  ocean  to  gaze  upon  it;  and  so  abstracted 
did  I  become  in  ray  contemplation,  that  1  did  not  notice  that  a  boat 
had  in  the  mean  time  approached  the  shore,  and  was  attempting  to 
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land.  Not  caring  to  be  seen  by  those  on  board,  I  stepped  aside  and 
took  a  position  where  I  rouUl  have  a  fair  view  of  thtjm,  without 
being  observed.  There  were  bat  t)iree  persona  in  tbo  boat,  two  of 
whom  managed  the  craft  while  the  third  steered.  From  the  dis- 
tance lit  which  I  stoodj  they  did  not  appear  to  be  inhabitants  of  8t. 
Kilda,  and  apparently  they  were  nor  fishei-men. 

As  the  boat  approached  the  shore,  it  was  hid  from  view  by  some 
rocks  which  were  in  this  way  brouf>:ht  between  me  and  it.  I  still 
kept  my  position,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  what  now  looked  %^ery 
likely  to  tiini  out  an  adventure.  After  several  minutes  I  perceived 
two  of  the  party  clambering  up  a  steep  ledge,  some  distance  below 
me  ;  and  on  reaching  the  top,  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
where  I  was  standing,  and  consequently  not  in  a  way  to  gain  the 
village.  My  curiosity  w^as  now  fully  aroused  ;  so  I  followed  slowly 
after,  carefully  keeping  out  of  sight,  yet  endeavoring  not  to  lose 
track  of  ray  men.  T  kept  on  in  this  way  for  some  five  minutes, 
w4ien  they  disappeared  behind  the  cleft  of  a  huge  rock,  and  I  saw 
them  no  more,  I  walked  cauiinusly  on  till  1  passed  the  rock  in 
question,  but  found  no  one  ;  I  still  persevered,  but  without  discover- 
ing any  one,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  chase,  w^hcn  I 
noticed  a  small  grotto,  partially  in  ruins,  the  walls  and  part  of  the 
roof  of  which  w^ere  still  standing,  so  as  to  aHbrd  sulhcient  protec- 
tion from  etorm  and  bad  weather.  Through  an  aperture  on  the 
side  toward  me,  1  beheld  the  figures  of  two  or  more  persone.,  but 
could  not  decide  whether  they  were  those  1  had  previoosly  seen* 
I  stole  cautiously  up  till  I  reached  the  grotto,  and  looked  in.  I  saw 
two  persons ;  the  one  whose  face  was  toward  me  was  a  beautiful 
girl,  apparently  about  nineteen ;  she  was  engaged  in  earnest  con- 
versation with  a  man,  whose  countenance  I  could  not  see.  The 
Ctrl  w*as  considerably  above  the  medium  height;  she  wore  a  Span- 
ish mantilla,  richly  ornamented,  which  w^as  thrown  entirely  back, 
displaying  a  face  of  great  beauty ;  vexy  dark,  deep,  passionate 
eyes,  and  a  mouth  expressive  both  of  intellect  and  voluptuousness. 
Her  hafr,  which  was  black,  was  parted  plain  across  her  forehead, 
and  exquisitely  braided  and  secured  behind  by  a  ring  and  an-ow  of 
gold.  The  man — but  1  need  not  describe  him, for  as  he  turned  par- 
tially round  I  saw  his  side-face,  and  perceived  that  it  was —  Vauirey  I 

I  stomi  petrified  with  astonishment.  I  could  not  believe  the  evi- 
dence of  ray  own  senses.  I  began  lo  think  1  was  dreaming,  and 
that  I  might  presently  awake  and  find  myself  upon  the  bed  in  tlie 
minister's  dwelling.  But  no  ;  this  could  be  no  illusion*  I  could 
not  mistake ;  tlie  scene  before  me  was  real ;  and  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing discovered,  1  leaned  forward  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  parties ; 
as  I  did  so,  these  words  met  my  ear : 

*  Remcffiher^  Count,  Uds  h  the  last  time  P 

*  Unless,  Signoi'a,  you  can  be  persuaded  to  change  your  mind/ 
was  the  reply  of  Vautrcy,  in  a  tone  so  soft  and  so  insinuating  that 
I  scarcely  recognized  it. 

*  Never,  so  help  me  Heaven  V  exclaimed  the  girl,  impetuously ; 
*  I  cannot,  do  not^  will  not  love  you  ;  and  you  shall  no  longer  per- 
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secute  me  !  What  if  ray  fatber  knew  of  these  meetings  t  What  if 
he  knew  that  you  had  come  hither  after  what  he  has  so  fearfully 
sworn  %* 

*  Wliat  if  he  didi*  interrupted  Vautrey,  in  his  natural  sneering 
tone  ;  *  what  if  he  didl     Is  the  Wcedallah  my  keeper  T' 

*  Enough  !'  returned  the  girl,  with  dimity  j  *  enough  I  such  a  tone 
and  such  an  answer  best  become  you.  We  part/  she  added,  at 
she  turned  to  leave  the  grotto,  *  never  to  meet  again  in  this  way/ 

*  Not  thus,  not  thus  V  replied  Vautrey,  in  a  sofl,  insinuating  tone  ; 
*  you  must  not,  you  caunot  leave  me  thus !  Remember  what  we 
have  been  to  each  other.  Have  you  forgotten  the  season  spent  in 
Genoa  1     Do  you  never  think  of  Naples]' 

*  Never  without  a  shudder,  Vautrey,*  replied  the  girl,  for  the  first 
time  calling  the  Count  by  name  ;  '  and  it  is  despicable  in  you  now 
to  allude  to  the  past     Away  !   1  despise  you  V 

A  bitter  exclamation  escaped  the  Count  at  this  retort.  He  raised 
his  finger  in  a  menacing  attitude  :  *  Leila,*  said  he,  *  though  a  wo- 
man, you  may  provoke  my  vengeance.     Beware  V 

A  woman  derides  your  vengeance,  Count,  even  while  you  threaten 
it  !*  said  the  maiden,  scorn fidly  ;  and  so  saying,  she  turned  again  to 
depart.  I  stepped  hastily  back  in  order  to  escape  observation  ;  but 
as  I  turned,  I  met  a  pair  of  wild,  sharp -looking,  piercing  black  eyes 
glaring  intently  upon  me  from  behind  a  thick  clump  of  low  bushes, 
with  a  gaze  so  fixed,  that  it  seemed  to  belong  to  some  spirit  of  dark- 
ness. As  may  be  supposed,  at  the  first  sight  of  this  unlooked-for 
apparition,  my  blood  ran  cold  ;  a  shudder  came  over  me,  but  I  was 
not  daunted,  although  completely  surprised  and  shocked*  It  was 
evident  that  I  had  been  noticed  ;  yet  I  was  determined  to  be  cool 
Keeping  my  eye  therefore  boldly  on  this  strange  being,  I  slowly 
made  good  ray  retreat.  The  savage,  as  I  took  him  to  be,  moved 
not,  stirred  not,  till  I  was  about  disappearing,  when  he  made  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  to^vard  the  grotto,  nodded  his  head,  and  waved  his 
hand  impatiently,  as  if  to  hasten  me  away,  I  did  not  need  such 
a  hint,  but  making  what  speed  I  could,  1  turned  back  the  way  I  came, 
nor  did  I  Blacken  my  pace  vmtil  I  came  in  sight  of  the  village. 

At  the  door  of  the  minister's  dwelling  I  met  Hubert,  w^ho  ex- 
claimed, *  Thank  Gon,  St.  Leger,  you  are  safe  \  Pray  tell  me 
where  you  have  been,  and  what  lias  happened  to  you  1  I  missed 
you  when  I  first  woke ;  we  have  inquired  at  every  house,  or  rather 
hovel ;  have  searched  at  the  landing-place,  and  every  where  else, 
and  1  had  begtm  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  Now,  cousin  Willianu 
this  tods  unfair  to  steal  away  from  me,  and  take  the  first  survey 
alone  I  But  confess,  confess ;  some  thing  hds  happened,  I  know* 
What  have  you  seen  ]     Come,  out  with  it  !* 

*  I  have  seen  Vautrey !  *  said  I,  slowly ;  and  thereupon  I  related 
to  Hubert  minutely  all  that  had  occurred  that  raorniug.  I  had  de- 
termined to  do  this,  although  I  was  first  tempted  to  keep  the  mat- 
ter to  myself;  but  I  thought  it  was  not  treating  my  cousin  with  the 
ingenuousness  he  deserved.  Hubert  looked  veiy  serious  for  a  mo- 
ment J  then  his  boyish  love  of  adventure  got  the  better  of  eveiy 


other  feeling,  and  he  clapped  his  hands  together  with  delight : 
*  Now  for  something  that  's  worth  the  chase!*  cried  he;  *  now. 
Count  Vairtrey,  have  a  care  !  We  are  no  hjnger  at  txlencoe, 
Three  in  the  boat  1  —  we  will  match  them  f  Christie  is  a  host,  of 
himself,  and  the  two  boys  he  has  with  him  are  no  cowards.  Yes,  I 
wtM  right;  Vautrey  is — yes,  he  i> — the  Devil  1  No  embodiraen!;, 
but  very  Satan  !  Come,  St.  Leger,  here  's  a  compact  for  you  :  the 
girl  is  youi's,  by  right  of  discovery  ;  beside,  you  have  got  a  clue  to 
that  ever-to-be»rememhered  Wcedallah,  which  strengthens  your 
title,  Bot  Vautrey^  mark  me,  is  mine,  and  you  are  not  to  interfere 
with  me  there  /' 

*  Yon  meditate  no  violence,  Hubert  1*  I  replied,  alarmed  by  his 
emphatic  tone, 

*  1  am  a  Moncrieff!*  replied  my  cousin,  proudly,  *  and  can  do  no 
dishonor  to  ray  name.     Is  that  not  enough  r 

*  It  is,'  was  my  response  ;  *  there  shall  be,  as  there  ever  has  been, 
confidence  between  us/ 

*  We  have  said  it,*  cried  Hiibert ;  *  and  now  let  us  break  our  fast, 
for  I  have  waited  for  you,  and  am  hungry  enough  to  devour  a  Solan 
goose  alive.  First  let  us  satisfy  our  hutiger,  and  then,  come  Vau- 
trey, Wcedallah,  Circe,  Syren,  Caliban  and  the  foul  fiend  V 
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I  MUST  go  back  a  little,  to  resume  the  history  of  my  inner  life. 
Bear  with  mc,  reader,  who  may  have  become  more  or  less  interest- 
ed in  the  incidents  of  the  last  few  chapters.  Recollect  onr  com- 
pact when,  declining  to  part  company  with  me,  as  I  advised  you 
many  pages  back,  you  ran  the  risk  of  suffering  the  penalty  of  a  dull 
companionship,  if  you  should  not  he  able  to  sympathize  in  my  feel* 
ings.  Once  more  1  give  you  an  opportunity  to  say  *  Adieu  !' — once 
more  I  say,  expect  nothing  but  facts.  ^ 

When  Glenfinglas  was  struck  down  by  Vautrey,  my  whole  moral 
nature  was  strongly  afiected.  Fearfully  impressed  by  the  malig- 
nant passions  manifested  by  the  latter,  my  soul  instinctively  sought 
refuge  in  God  its  Creator.  Like  an  inexperienced  child  which 
has  strayed  for  the  first  time  out  of  sight  of  its  parent,  enjoying 
from  its  novelty  every  thing  within  its  observation  ;  till,  frightened 
by  some  untoward  occnrrence,  it  runs  hurrying  back,  oppressed  and 
terrified,  desiring  only  to  be  secure  in  those  loved  arms^  never  again 
to  wander  away ;  so  it  was  with  me :  I  poured  out  my  heart  unto 
God  afresh  ;  I  prayed  and  was  comforted.  How  happy  was  I  in 
forming  new  resolutions  for  the  conduct  of  my  fnturc  1  Earnestly 
did  I  pray  to  be  guided  aright ;  earnestly  supplicate  not  to  be  aban- 
doned to  temptation.  For  a  few  days  1  enjoyed  a  serene  peace  of 
mind  ;  then  something  like  enmii  began  to  take  the  place  of  it ;  then 
my  old  heart-pangs  slowly  returned,  leaving  their  leaden  load  in 
the  very  centre  of  my  young  heart.  Then  I  sought  relief  in  my 
Bible  and  in  prayer  in  vain;  and  then  again  I  ceased  to  pray  ^  seek- 
ing to  cheer  my  spirits  in  a  thousand  exciting  ways.     The  voyage 


to  St.  Kilcla  bad  broken  in  so  completely  npoti  my  former  li  a  bits,  ^ 
botb  physical  and  mental,  that  good  appeared  likely  to  grow  out  of  J 
it.  Yet  I  had  no  oppoitunity  in  such  a  voyage  for  reflection.  But.f 
I  did  think  sometimes.  There  were  occasional  texts  of  Scripture] 
which  would  for  weeks  be  ever  present  to  my  raind,  and  which  in  I 
spite  of  me  1  could  not  help  almost  constantly  repeating,  I  dis- 
tinctly remember  the  following  to  have  been  among  the  number: 

O  JPDAU,  wlmt  almll  1  dir  unlo  llicc  T 
Far  your  gttoAucat  i*  an  m  inoniinf  cloud, 
And  ELS  the  oarly  de^v  it  goetli  away/ 


*  And  tbo  \tuA  atal;«  of  that  tana  is  wona  tban  tiu»  Int.* 

These  solemn  pa.Ksages  of  scripture  were  at  that  time  always  lit 
ray  mind.  They  stood  out  in  my  imagination  like  the  hand -writing 
upon  the  wall.  I  felt  condemned ;  my  former  teiTors  revived ;  my 
soul  was  in  darkness.  I  found  myself  suddenly  thrown  back  to  my  , 
old  ground.  I  had  travelled  through  so  many  mental  changes  only 
to  find  myself  again  at  the  startiug-place.  In  the  meantime  I  began 
to  understand  the  world  something  better.  I  aaw  pleasure  and  en- 
joyment in  it.  Sin,  as  did  Satan,  to  be  sure  came  also;  but  thera  ^ 
was  gratification  nevertheless.  I  now  felt  the  seductive  intluenceof 
the  god  of  this  world  creeping  slowly  upon  me.  It  was  as  yet  only 
a  foretaste  of  what  I  was  to  experience,  but  the  poison  had  begun 
to  work.  The  fiend  Vautreyliad  roused  strange  feelings  in  my  bo- 
som»  I  hated  hioi  and  despised  him ;  but  with  all  that,  I  en  Wed 
him.  Yes,  I  envied  him  his  knowledge  of  the  world ;  of  life,  and 
for  all  that  he  bad  seen  and  experienced.  Beside,  my  soul  longed 
for  gratification,  and  I  enWed  him  for  wlmt  he  bad  ei\joyed.  So 
strictly  hiytl  I  dealt  with  myself  that  it  seemed  as  if  sinning  *  with  a 
high  hand'  would  act  upon  my  nature  as  a  moral  alterative,  and  prove 
of  heakhlUl  influence.  Like  the  convalescent  who  has  been  confined j 
for  weeks  tq  a  low  diet,  and  who  hankers  for  high*seasoned»  rich- 
flavored  food,  even  so  I  yearned  after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egy^it,  long- 
ing *  to  roll  sin  as  a  pleasant  morsel  under  my  tongue.'  Alas  !  what  \ 
had  become  of  all  my  good  resolutions  ;  my  enlarged  plans  for  be* 
nevolent  action  ;  my  earnest  desires  to  tieriefit  my  kind;  my  rulet 
fnr  self- improvement  1  How  strangely  vamiihed  I  How  suddenly  . 
forgotten  ! 

'  H^w  li  the  foM  bccomo  lUna  ! 
Mow  b  tbe  most  fine  gold  eimagvd  I* 

was  the  lamentation  of  the  prophet,  and  bitterly  did  1  afterward 
take  it  up  [     Bear  in  mind  that  I  am  inditing  this  history  several 
years  subsequent  to  these  events.     1  speak  of  what  I  was,  just  as  the  i 
result  proved  me  to  have  been  ;   but  1  do  not  wish  it  to  bo  understood  i 
that  I  came  to  an  open  avowed  resolution  to  commit  or  to  live  in  sin ; 
auch  nevertheless  was  ttiy  private  secret  conclusion,  kept  itecret  even  i 
Jrom  my  self ;   for  the  Arch  Enemy,  when  he  would  niMst  successfully  < 
enslave  the  soul,  teaches  his  followers  to  adopt  the  christian  rule  : 

*  Let  not  til  J  lel^  band  kiMJW  wlwt  tby  Hfbt  iund  duetii.^ 
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Now  that  all  has  come  to  pass,  I  can  write  understandingly.  As  I 
have  before  said^  I  write  for  the  youDg ;  for  those  whose  avrnpathies 
are  iiot  yet  quite  destroyed.  Hearken  then,  0  yoiitli !  to  my  appeal. 
Read  and  reflect  upon  my  history,  and  pray  God  it  may  prove  to  thee 
an  intitructive  lesson  ;  and  may  that  lesson  not  have  come  too  late  I 
Thus  much  at  present  of  my  innoT  life.  It  may  appear  incon- 
eiBtent  with  what  I  write  of  my  external.  But  again  I  repeat,  the 
record  is  true. 


After  we  had  breakfasted » Hubert  and  myself  sat  down  to  a  pro* 
tracted  conferetice,  rendered  necessary,  as  we  thought,  by  the  report 
I  had  made  of  the  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the  moiTiing*  In 
this  conference  we  discussed  matters  nf  high  importance.  We  had 
certainly  many  difficult  questions  to  pass  upon.  In  the  first  place, 
who  could  that  beautiful  girl  be  ]  Wbat  bad  sent  her  to  this  reraotG 
spot!  Who  was  her  protector?  Then,  what  had  she  to  do  with 
Vautrey  1  what  was  Vautrey  doing  here  ?  and  who  and  how  many 
were  in  his  company  I  Such  were  the  points  canvassed  over  and 
over  by  us,  but  about  which  we  could  come  to  no  satisfactoiy  con- 
clusion. I  told  Hubert  frankly  why  I  had  been  bo  inf|uiflitive  about 
the  word  *  Wa^dallah,'  and  we  both  agreed  that  the  package  of  Aunt 
Alice  might  prove  of  much  assistance  to  us.  In  the  mean  time  we 
undertook  to  get  all  possible  information  from  the  missionary  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  Christie  also  was  to  be  put  on  the  scent, 
and  his  two  followers  if  necessary ;  and  thus  the  campaign  com- 
menced. 

We  spent  piyrt  of  the  day  in  the  company  of  the  worthy  Mr. 
David  Cantyre,  whose  hospitality  bad  been  so  freely  tendered  us,  and 
who  did  all  in  his  power  to  render  our  visit  agreeable.  From  him 
we  received  a  minute  account  of  tbe  island  and  its  inhabitants^ 
which  would  have  afforded  me  at  any  other  time  abundant  source 
of  entertainment  J  but  after  the  exciting  events  of  the  morning,  I 
found  it  difficult  to  iiJi.  my  attention  upon  any  thing  else.  I  forbore 
to  question  the  minister  about  that  which  I  most  desired  to  know, 
until  I  had  gained  farther  upon  his  intimacy.  To  this  end  I  asked 
him  about  his  own  personal  history  ;  and,  in  order  to  draw  him  out, 
ventured  to  express  my  \vonder  that  he  should  have  consented  to 
bury  himself  in  such  a  remote  spot,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
the  world,  and  enjoying  nothing  like  refined  society,  or  the  pleasant 
intercourse  of  friends.  To  this  the  minister  replied,  that  no  sacri- 
fice was  too  great  which  the  cause  of  Christ  demanded ;  and  that 
in  the  performance  of  his  simple  duties  he  derived  a  sweet  satisfac- 
tion which  to  him  was  beyond  all  price.  He  then  recounted  much 
of  his  past  life,  gave  an  account  of  his  first  landing  at  St  Kilda,  and 
of  what  be  had  done  and  hoped  to  do  among  the  inhabitants.  Al- 
together, the  minister  was  a  man  to  be  loved  and  respected.  And 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  character  might,  under  other  circum- 
stances, have  conveyed  to  my  mind  most  salutary  impressions  j  but 
now  nothing  could  divert  me  from  the  pursuit  in  which  I  was  em- 
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barked ;  and  I  do  believe  that  nothings  not  even  tbe  fear  of  ever- 
lasting perdition,  would  have  forced  nic  to  abandon  it.     Hubert  in 
""be  mean  while  had  conferred  with  old  Christie^  and  Christie  had 
promised  very  soon  to  give  us  all  the  information  we  desired.     His 
'  opinion  was,  that  Vantreyt  had  taken  possession  of  some  one  of  the 
[small  rocky  islands  near  St.  Kilda,  perhaps  Boreray  or  Soay.     He 
Wa.H   told   that   a    strange  boat  had   been  seen  for  two    or  three 
I  weeks  past  hovering  about  the  island,  and  it  was  at  first  supposed 
rwhen  we  landed  that  it  belonged  to  us.     Hubert  communicated 
nothing  farther  to  Christie,  except  his  desire  for  immediate  informa- 
ftion ;  and  in  such  a  case  where,  as  the  faithful  old  follower  believed, 
the  honor  of  his  young  master  was  at  stake,  to  hear  was  to  obey, 
,  The  next  day  Hubert  and  myself  set  out  on  a  tour  of  observation. 
l%Ve  visited  some  of   the  prominent  localities  of  the  island.     We 
pclimbed  together  the  lofty  Conagra,  which  rises  with  fearful  abrupt- 
aesa  from  the  bead  of  the  bay  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet, 
leommanding  from  its  summit  a  view  of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
j  miles  in  extent.     From  thence  we  took  a  survey  of  the  entire  coast. 
I  There  was  nothing  which  could  be  called  a  harbor  belonging  to  the 
j  island,  and  but  two  places  where  it  was  even  possible  to  land  ;  the 
first  was  near  the  village,  and  the  other  at  the  spot  where  I  bad  seen 
1  Vautrey  put  in.      The  island  was  full  of  little  cells  or  grottos,  like 
the  one  before  mentioned,  which  were  evidently  of  great  antiquity ; 
at  least  we  could  learn  nothing  of  their  origin,  for  none  of  the  in* 
^-habitants  could  give  us  any  information  about  them  ;  and  Mr,  David 
^Cantyre,  to  his  praise  be  it  spoken,  (in  view  of  what  I  suffered  from 
^Mr.  Alexander  McLeod)  was   no  autiquanan.     In  making  bur  cir- 
lit,  we  came  to  the  place  of  my  prodows  adventjire :  we  looked 
at  over  rock  and  valley,  and  into  every  secret  nook,  in  hopes  to 
Bficover  sometbing  —  we  cared  but  little  what  —  to  throw  light  upon 
l^the  strange  scene  I  had  witTjessed.     But  our  labors  were  fruitless. 
The  grotto  where  Vautrey  and  the  maiden  had  parted,  was  deserted, 
and  nothing  within  betrayed  that  it  was  ever  the  try  a  ting-place  of 
lovers.     We  were  both  disappointed,  and  in  consequence  began  to 
feel  the  fatigues  of  the  day  more  sensibly.     The  route  to  the  village 
would  complete  the  circuit  we  desired  to  make ;  so  we  returned 
home,  wearied  to  be  sure,  but  not  discouraged.     Full  of  resolution 
and  youthful  ardor,  we  retired  to  rest,  determined  on  the  morrow  to 
continue  the  search. 


tnM,9rmwt  mxtrm*m* 


What  a  wonderful  impression   had  Leila,  (yes,  that  was  tlie 
Bame  Vautrey  had  pronounced)  —  made  upon  my  heart !     Never 
fhad  I  beheld  so  beautiful  a  creature;  never  before  witnessed  such 
grace,  such   exquisite    perfection,   iuch  incomparable  charms.     I 
I  remembered  with  singular  minuteness  every  look,  and  every  expres- 
^  eion,  every  feature  and  every  lineament  of  her  face ;  and  the  morel 
^thought  of  her,  the  more  impatient  I  became  to  solve  the  mysieiy* 
A  young  maiden,  dressed  in  a  style  becoming  the  most  refined  so- 
ciety, alone  in  St.  Kilda  ?     Impossible  I     Again,  sbe  was  known  to 
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VautreVj  ai* J  the  Count  hacl  intimated  in  wliat  he  said  to  her  that 
tljey  had  formerly  been  friends  :  huw  my  blood  boiled  at  the  thought ! 
But  it  was  very  evident  they  were  fneiids  no  longer.  The  more  my 
mind  dwelt  upon  this  strange  enigma,  the  more  excited  1  became, 
until  1  resolved  to  speculate  no  farther,  but  await  the  resuU  of  our 
invest! station.  Hubert  was  up  betimes  the  next  morning  and  roused 
rac.  His  determination  to  iind  Vaulrey  was  after  all  occasioned,  aa 
1  believed,  more  from  a  natural  desire  to  solve  the  mystei-y  of  bis 
presence  at  St.  Kilda,  than  from  any  feeliog  of  revenge  for  the  old 
affront.  Indeed,  what  to  a  youth  of  eighteen  could  be  more  exciting 
than  an  undertaking  of  this  sort?  As  Hubert  had  waived  all  inte- 
rest in  the  beautiful  Unknown,  (not  having  beheld  her,  he  could  do 
so  as  I  thought  much  more  readily,)  we  made  an  ccpiitable  division 
of  our  labors,  he  undertaking  with  the  aid  of  his  followers  to  find 
Vautrey,  *  dead  or  alive/  as  he  expressed  it,  and  I  agreeing,  by  no 
means  unwillingly,  to  discover  the  *  fair  maiden  of  the  grotto.' 
Leaving  ray  cousin  to  his  plans,  I  set  out  once  more  to  visit  the  de- 
lightful valley,  which  the  minister  told  me  bore  the  name  of  tlie 
*  Female  Warrior's  Glen/  from  an  artvazon  very  famous  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  island,  I  was  resolved  this  time  to  be  thorough  in 
my  search^  for  I  was  sure  that  there  must  be  a  habitation  of  some 
sort  near  at  hand.  Nor  did  the  result  prove  me  mitstaken  ;  for  after 
traversing  the  valley  in  every  possible  direction,  I  weut  around  a 
small  ledge  of  rocks,  which  were  apparently  so  near  the  coast  that 
it  had  not  occurred  to  me  that  there  could  be  any  considerable  space 
beyond,  I  was  much  surpiised  therefore  to  discover  a  miniature 
Yalley  or  glen^  remarkably  beautifiil,  in  the  centime  of  which  stood  a 
tonal  I  St  one  building. 

This  picturesque  little  spot  was  presented  so  suddenly  to  my 
view,  that  1  stopped  short  in  amazement,  and  was  for  a  few  moments 
lost  in  admiration  of  its  beauty.  Presently  I  beheld  a  man  come 
from  the  hut,  for  it  was  little  else,  and  leisurely  advance  a  few  steps, 
83  if  to  take  the  air.  Whether  he  saw  me  or  not  1  could  not  tell  j 
at  any  rate,  he  took  no  notice  whatever  of  my  lieiug  present.  Ob- 
serving  him  closely,  I  perceived  that  the  individual  was  a  man  past 
the  prime  of  life,  perhaps  fifty  yeara  of  age  ;  he  was  of  middling 
atature,  of  rather  spare  habit  uf  l>od3%  having  a  hold,  prominent,  but 
narrow  forehead,  thinly  covered  with  light  brown  hair.  W^hat  was 
remarkable,  lie  was  dressed  with  scnipulous  exactness,  and  in  every 
respect  after  the  English  style,  and  his  gaiTnents  were  made  in  the 
fiiflhion  of  the  then  present  season.  My  resolution  was  soon  ttikcn  : 
I  resolved  to  accost  the  stranger.  W^alking  toward  him,  I  did  what 
I  could  to  attract  his  notice,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  stranger's  eyes 
were  turned  in  every  direction  but  toward  mo.  It  was  not  till  I 
had  come  close  upon  him,  that  he  recognized  my  presence.  Bog- 
ging his  pardon  for  the  interruption,  I  afiked  him  the  nearest  route 
to  the  village, 

*  On  your  honor,  young  man,*  said  the  stranger,  *  have  you  lost 
your  way,  or  has  an  idle  curiosity  brought  you  hither  T 

*  Neither/  returned  I,  boldly  ;  *  but ' 


'  Pass  on  tTien»  pass  oti !  and  annoy  me  not  witli  the  sight  ot  my 
own  kind.  It  m  burthen  enough  to  endore  myself.  Pass  on,  pass 
on !  molest  me  no  farther  !*  exclaimed  the  stranger,  waving  his 
hand  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  will  not  pass  on/  said  I,  roused  by  his  tone,  *  till  I  have  said 
what  J  have  to  say  to  you.' 

*  What  sends  you  here  V  interrupted  the  stranger,  pettishly. 

*  Destiny  }*  returned  I. 

'  Pestiny  !'  muttered  the  other  ;  and  then  continuing,  as  if  to  him- 
self:  *  To  hear  the  world  prate  of  destiny,  as  if  destiny  were  a  god 
to  direct  and  control ;  *  destiny'  lorsooth  I  why,  destiny  is  tchai  is* 
Then  turning  to  me^  he  added,  *  You  rave,  young  man  !' 

I  now  narrowly  examined  the  speaker.  His  appearance  indi- 
cated the  misanthrope  ;  not  the  misanthrope  by  nature,  but  one 
who  had  beeu  soured  with  the  world,  perhaps  from  ffood  cause; 
one  who  might  have  endured  the  *  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous 
fortune*  until  "there  was  no  sensibility  left  in  his  bosom  ;  no,  nothing 
but  hate  !  I  looked  once  irnirc  at  th^  clear  sharp  outline  of  fore- 
head, boldly  developed,  (though  narrow,)  the  deep-set,  expressive 
gray  eyes,  the  dignified  though  slightly  petulent  air;  and  in  all  I 
saw — ^»hall  1  say  it  1  —  some  strange,  mysterious  resemblance  to — 
m^fselfi  I  paused  —  I  trerabled ;  1  resolved  on  one  more  trial : 
*  In  the  name  of  all  that  you  hold  sacred,  tell  me/  I  exclaimed, '  are 
you  called  the  Wnpdallah  ?' 

'  There  is  nothing  I  do  hold  sacred ^  young  man,*  answered  the 
stranger;  *  you  adjure  mc  in  vain!     But  if  it  will  satisfy  you  to 

•learn  the  fact,  so  that  you  will  then  leave  me  and  pass  on  your  way, 

[I  answer  that  1  a?n  called  the  Wo^clallah  I* 

*  Stay  one  moment,  and  I  have  done,'  I  exclaimed,  perceiving 
[.(hat  this  singular  man  was  returning  to  his  dwelling ;  *  stay  one  sin- 
rgle  moment  V — and  drawing  forth  the  little  package  with  which  Aunt 

Alice  had  entrusted  me,  I  handed  it  to  him  without  speaking,  and 
awaited  the  effect  it  might  produce.     He  look  the  parcel,  examined 

^  the  superscription  without  emotion,  and  proceeded  to  open  it 
When  he  beheld  the  ring,  his  countenance  changed,  first  to  deep 

[red,  then  to  deadly  pale  ;  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed,  his  limb* 
rerabled^  his  lips  quivered  ;  he  was  evidently  laboring  under  some 

[agonizing  emotion  ;  but  he  recovered  somewhat,  and  proceeded  to 

I  read  what  was  written.  This  done,  he  turned  and  looked  at  tne 
with  a  gaze  so  earnest  and  t^o  penetrating  that  I  almost  shrunk  from 
it.  As  he  looked,  T  thought  T  discovered  a  tear  start  in  his  eye  ;  his 
countenance  chang^L^d  to  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy :  point- 
ing toward  the  door  of  his  dwelling,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  low,  indis- 
tinct tone,  '  Enirr  P 

I  obeyed  his  direction»  and  on  going  in»  found  myself  in  a  small, 
neatly- furnished  apartment,  in  which  was,  among  other  articles,  a 
well  filled  book-case,  over  which  were  suspended  a  musket  and 
Bmall-arras,  a  sword  and  several  daggers.  There  was  no  one  tn 
the  room  :  of  this  1  took  care  to  assure  ray  self  when  1  Brsl  entered 
and  despite  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  I  felt  disappointed. 
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hoBt  pointed  to  a  cliair,  and  I  sat  down ;  lie  also  took  a  seat  beside 
me»  and  examined  my  countenance  with  searching  scrutiny.  As 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  impertinent  inquisitive- 
neas  in  his  manner,  I  remained  perfectly  quiet,  resolving  that  I 
would  not  be  the  first  to  break  silence. 

'  It  is  even  so  !*  exclaimed  he,  at  length,  as  if  communing-  with 
himself;  *  it  is  even  so  ;  my  eyes  again  behold  a  St.  Leger ;  one 
of  my  own  flesh  and  blood  is  before  me  ;  and  although  I  have  for- 
awoni  all,  ay,  every  thing  upon  the  earth,  and  all  ahme  and  all  ht- 
loWi  yet  since  the  race  began,  has  never  a  St.  Leger  met  a  St.  Leger 
face  to  face  unacknowledged  or  uncared  for,  nor  ever  eh  all !  But 
oh  I   why  came  yoii  hither  V 

As  this  interrogatory  seemed  addressed  to  me,  I  replied  :  *  Why  I 
came  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  give  any  satisfactory  reason,  I  was  about 
to  spend  some  time  in  the  Highlands,  and  as  I  was  leaving  War- 
wickshire, Aunt  Alice  put  in  my  bande  the  package  yon  now  have, 
I  have  told  you  all.' 

'Warwickshire!'  exclaimed  my  kinsman  j  'beautifiil,  lovely  War* 
wickshire  \  its  gentle  Avon,  its  enchanting  landscapes  !  Accursed 
he  they/  muttered  he,  in  a  lower  tene, '  now  and  forever !  Did  you 
leave  all  these,  and  to  come  here  V 

*  I  did  leave  all  tliese,  and  to  come  here,'  was  my  calm  reply.  I 
was  about  to  add  something  farther,  when  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
apartment  opened,  and  the  beautiful  Leila  stood  upon  tlio  threshold  ! 


M  O  O  N  L  I  C   U   T       O   V       T   HI-:       R   t  V   K  11  . 


«»  lKtW$   ».  AASIll* 


Betore  im  the  River  in  flowing, 

In  lhi3  Bofl  balmy  eilence  of  Nifi^ht^ 
Aiul  o*er  it  the  younj^  Moon  is  throwing 

The  bourns  of  her  quivering  lig:hL 
Now  in  shadow  Ibp  \vat(^r»  nin  darkling', 

Where  the  bill  risea  hi|^  o'er  111*?  plain  ; 
But  soon  they  are  dancing  and  epurkUitg 

In  the  light  of  her  glory  again. 


And  what  though  thebreeieii  l)ringo*er  her 

Deep  clottdH  of  a  lowering  hn«, 
That  spread  their  dark  ctirtain  bftfore  hor^ 

And  hide  her  6rw«»<^t  face  froni  our  view  1 
Oh  I  ne*er  at  her  abspnce  repiuinjrT 

Though  shadows  and  (jioom  may  abmmd, 
Behind  theni  we  know  the  is  flblning, 

By  the  litver  thai  fringes  them  round* 


Our  River  of  Life  is  thua  flowing 

Thro'  a  world  overshadowod  with  night. 
And*  everrnoro  over  it  glowiufr, 

From  above  ehines  u  8ol\  bli?wed  light 
Tiioiigh  Bometiinp*  the  waters  run  darkling. 

While  a  shadow  regte  over  the  soul ; 
Soon  aijain  in  ita  cheerfulness  Rparkling^ 

To  Etemity'a  ocean  thay  roll. 


And  what  tho*  otir  Lord  shoold  bring  o'er  us 

The  deep  clouds  of  florrow  and  wo^ 
Should  hang  hia  thick  curtain  before  ii8> 

And  onward  in  clarknee^  wo  go? 
Oh  I  ne'er  at  our  trials  repining, 

Though  anguiflh  and  gloom  may  abound, 
Behind  them  we  know  Hk  it  nhining, 

By  the  love<light  thai  circleB  Ihem  rotmd* 
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CotTKT  Jct-Iani  oit,TtTR  LjtsT  Dat«  oF  TtfE  GofM,    A  Historica]  Romancfl^    By  Ihe  Kuliior  i 
*  Guy  River*,'  *  Tbe  YemuMe,*  etc    Baltimore :  Wi£i,iAM  Tatlou  amd  Cokfakt*     Pfew-Yoj 
WiLttAja  Tayloiu 

We  hnvis  road  a  scrap  of  criticisni  aomewhere,  about  aomethiug,  by  aomebody,  i 

of  which  we  have  forgotten  now,  exceptifig  tbe  critic^s  opinion  of  tbe  aythor  of  * 

Juliaui^  who  was  pronounced  '  the  mmt  unccesftful  of  Ainoncaii  ooveliat*.*     Thk  i 

probably  true,  as  regarded  the  opinion  of  tbo  critic  bimself,  but  very  far  from  true  i 

regarded  that  of  tho  rest  of  the  public.     Individual  opiniou  is  of  no  mono  imporliLno 

in  ttffairH  of  this  sort,  than  the  precise  relation  which  It  may  bear  to  the  entire  nmo 

of  opinion  upon  thc^  samo  subject.     Cobbett  could  eee  nothing  in  SHAKfip£AR.c  i 

admireT  and  if  tbe  world  were  comfio^ed  of  CojinfiTTSt  tbere  would  bo  nothing-  adoiin 

bio  in  him.      But  there  were  Bubjects  upon  which  Cobdstt's  opinion  would  be  < 

greater  value  than  that  of  any  other  man.    A  Bmail  magazine  '  critic^ling*  a  short  tin 

mnce  called  Carlvle  *  an  asH  ;'  and  tbe  author  of  *  Count  Julian/  m  a  long  reriew  i 

tbe  writiugB  of  Cornkliub  Matthews,  declared,  not  as  a  matter  opinion,  but 

fact,  that  we  had  as  n»  yet  produced  no  humorous  writer  in  thi»  country.     Ho  < 

not  have  been  i^orant  of  the  exietence  of  WABnrNOTOx  lRVTNa,an  acknowledged  da 

eic  in  humorous  literature  ;  hut  he  was  right  and  honest  in  giving  hia  opinion  a«  b<»  i 

for  it  enal^tled  hia  readorH  to  put  a  juet  value  upon  his  opiuion,  which  ho  pronounced  I 

an  ex-caihedra  nuiuner,  as  though  ho  were  writing  in  the  eaeiy-chair  of  Rasel 

But  we  do  Mr.  Simms  an  injustice :  ho  ^id,  we  beheve,8ay  that  the  United  States  ha 

produced  one  humorous  writer ;  a  Bouthern  ge^ntleman  whom  he  named.     A  writer  ij 

the  *  Democratic  Review,^  commeutiijg  upon  American  humor,  gave  a  lifit  of  two  < 

three  doienof  acknowledged  humorous  writers,  but  diffi.^red  with  Mr.  8iMMg  re« 

the  southern  humorist,  whom  he  had  never  read  ;  and  he  was  justified  perhaps  ilj 

assuming  that  the  writer  referred  to  was  no  humoriKt,  since  it  was  very  clear  that  anl 

body  who  was  humorous  to  Mr.  Slmms  could  be  so  to  nobody  else.     While  opinioi 

are  formiug,  every  body  may  contribute  to  the  mass,  without  reproach  ;  but  when  I 

OODglomerated  opiniooB  of  the  world  bavt>  taken  a  well»delined  shape,  the  man  it  | 

dance  who  thinks  tu  produce  a  change  in  their  form,  and  an  ass  for  allowing  the  woii 

to  know  that  ho  is  a  dunce  ;  and  preciaely  tff  this  character  was  the  besotted  driveUfli 

who  called  Cahlvle  an  aas  ;  not  because  he  entertained  such  an  opinion  of  the  illti 

trious  author,  but  because  he  had  not  sense  enough  to  keep  it  to  himself.     We  are  n« 

in  favor  of  any  indiiridual  bowing  hia  neck  to  the  despotism  of  public  opinion^  an 

giving  up  tho  integrity  of  his  own  emotioiis.    This  would  be  flying  to  a  still  mon 

objectionable  extreme ;  but  lot  him  keep  hia  emodona  ta  himself  when  they  dil 
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from  the  rest  of  tlie  worlds  and  have  the  modesty  to  think  thut  Im  m  lew  likely  to  he 
rif  bt  than  that  all  the  reat  of  the  world  should  be  wrong*  It  would  be  quite  as  ludic- 
rous for  a  deaf  man  to  despise  muslct  &s  it  was  for  the  bUiid  courtier  to  fall  iiito  au 
ecstacy  of  delight  at  th<?  beauty  of  a  fish  which  he  could  n't  ae«,  when  it  was  broug^ht 
to  the  enijMror  for  Ills  admiration. 

Novelists,  poets,  composenB^  and  all  other  authors  whose  prcMJuctlons  appeal  to  Ihe 
feelmg^i  may  snap  tboir  fingers  at  critics  and  reviewers,  for  they  can  ncith&r  be  writ- 
teu  up  nor  written  down*  The  public  may  be  persuaded  to  adopt  a  false  religion,  or  a 
false  theory  iu  political  economy,  a«  they  have  been  often ;  but  all  the  reviewers  in 
Edinburgh  and  We«tmuMtor  could  not  induce  them  to  read  a  dull  novel  or  to  rcmem- 
bcr  prosy  poetry.  The  popularity  of  a  novel  is  the  only  reliable  test  of  its  merit,  and 
the  opinion  of  a  publisher  on  such  a  subject  \fi  worth  more  than  the  united  judgmQiit«i 
of  Macauley  and  JierFREV.  It  argues  ver)'^  ill  for  Mr.  StMMs,  as  a  *  popular  novelist,* 
that  he  is  continually  changing  his  publisher.  It  is  a  very  Buspicioue  sign  for  any  au- 
thor to  come  out  from  Chtf-street  and  end  in  Ann-atreet,  The  villanously  dishonest 
law  of  copy-riy^ht  exifiting  in  this  country  not  only  puts  «*very  honestly -inclined  citi- 
zen to  th<j  blush,  but  it  placea  the  yiuthors  of  the  country  in  a  degraded  position  which 
IhettUthorB  of  no  other  country  ever  occupied  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  lho«e 
who  are  now  com[)elled  to  skidk  in  suspicions  qtiartens,  would  under  honest  laws  be 
housed  hke  rnonarchft.  But  an  author  who  has  the  gooi!  luck  to  secure  good  quar- 
ters  in  the  outset,  must  be^  deficient  in  the  metal  which  commandi!  sncce^,  if  he  bo 
not  able  to  keep  them.  There  have  been  a  good  many  original  novels  pnhlished  in 
this  country,  but  Mr.CooPER  is  the  ouly  author  who  can  justly  be  called  a  *  popular 
American  novfUift,''  A  novel-writer  who  adds  no  new  characters  to  fictitious  history 
cannot  bo  called  popular.  It  is  his  pmvince  to  create  characters,  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
this,  ho  fails  utterly,  though  he  may  produce  two  or  three  romances  yearly,  like  Mr. 
jAM£Sf  or  a  do2ou  in  as  many  years,  like  Mr,  Simms.  lavivo  and  CoorEa  are  the  only 
authoni  among  us  who  have  succeeded  in  adding  to  the  population  of  the  imagination* 
Not  one  of  Mr.  Simms'  people  is  known  by  name.  He  and  Mr.  James  make  use  of 
the  same  materials;  their  characters,  or  rather  their  descriptions  of  character, seem 
to  be  borrowed  from  each  otlier*  The  *  chiselled  lip??,*  '  rich  dark  hair*  clustering  in 
tingtets  over  high  foreheadtf,  *  dark  piercing  eyeg,*  and-»o-forth,  constitute  the  solo 
materials  of  their  personages.  It  is  all  outside ;  nothing  williin.  There  is  more  Ufo 
in  the  sleeping  beauty  of  a  wax-work  exlnhition  thuu  in  one  of  their  people.  How 
different  the  case  is  with  a  rral  author !  Let  us  take  Dickens.  It  is  hardly  a  month 
since  the  *  Cricket  on  the  Hearth'  began  to  chirp  ]  yet  Tillv  Slowboy,  who  is  not 
described  at  all,  bot  only  acta  her  small  part  in  that  small  book»  is  already  a  historical 
peroonage  ;  and  Mra,  Fielding,  the  '  genteel'  mother  of  the  gentle  May  is  nearly  as 
well  known  ait  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi. 

One  of  the  most  diBtressing  defects  of  an  author  is  a  resemblance  to  some  other 
author ;  for  tn  reading  one  you  cannot  easily  determine  which  he  is,  nor  whether  you 
have  read  him  before  or  not ;  and  at  last  the  mind  grows  b<?wUdored  and  perplexed^ 
and  you  throw  down  the  hook  with  the  kind  of  wearine«<»  you  feel  in  being  roused 
fmm  a  night -mare.  There  is  a  novel  of  Mr.  Jamks  and  a  novel  of  Mr.  Simms  lying 
on  OUT  table  ;  let  ns  make  a  random  extract  from  each,  and  leave  our  readers  to  decide 
which  ii  the  elephant  and  which  the  rhinoceitw: 

'Turn  s^y,  which  for  near  o  maittL  liud  boon  us  calm  uuti  MTcne  aa  a  good  mimi.  wnf  covcrred  ov«r 
Willi  lo^g  Ijae^i  of  durk  ^ny  cloaU,  hu^Ty  »ud  m*r  ibo  «.irih?  wb«ii  ai  solitary  borflflinan  tooli  W)m 
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fitntloD  uodef  A  broad  old  troo  uMtn  the  wide  waste  ca1]I^d  Indian  Flats,  uid  gruied  fbiili  ■•  wmU  uM 
the  grrowjnf  deu-knew  would  Int  hioi.    It  waj  a  dim  and  aombr«  •ceoe,  uttJAiiffdetoiry  to  tht  ^jrm,  but 
exciliug  (o  tlie  imaf  ifiBtioo.    E%'crj  thia|  wai  rafue  and  undeifiiic»d  ia  Llie  tigadaiVA  of  that  h^outp  mnd 
the  long  AlrcHkii  of  deeper  st»d  r.iiiit«r  hrowit  wliich  varii'd  the  surfaco  of  the  fljita  «poke  merely  of 
iifiiJiilflLiodi  ill  the  groundt  moirking  the  g^remt  eiteot  of  the  plain  townrd  the  borixou.    A  Lilt,  M)li' 
tary,  mournful  tr&e  might  li«  tecD  here  uad  ihcre,  addifli!;  to  the  fo«liajfi  of  yastnou  unLl  ^..i^ini.-  ; 
and  «bout  the  middle  of  the  plido,  m  one  IcKoked  toward  the  we»t,  wm  a  fmnll  detac 
rtther  cluoip  #r  ItirgB  beechea,  pre«enting  a.  bltck  irref uliir  iubm,  at  the  tide  of  wbicb 
Slcfl.111  of  tli«  north -Mr  e»rern  sky  wa»  reUcctod  io  ftome  ailvtry  liii«K  upon  whit  ^emod  d  ^ ... 
pteceof  water.    It  woa  on  hour  uad  a.  pliLce  fit  for  eaiJ  thouifbtaond  dark  forebodinffl  t  tuui  ibr  h   i-r 
mui  Mt  upon  hui  tall  powcrl^il  gelding  id  the  etttitudc  of  oo«  fiill  of  mediuiiou.    Jle  had  f  ut^  r>  ^ 
tbci  bridle  to  drop,  hia  head  woa  alif^htly  bent  forward,  and  hlii  eve  atraiiied  upny  iik»  ^ror^r.  ii^forc 
hlati  while  hi»  mind  se^^aied  lodduk  iu  from  iia  loiotiin  and  cheerlnw  aspect  t  'k  i 

dJamal  as  itn^iC    The  hartjemuii  ut  leii'th  ^t;atJy  touched  bia  heiut  with  his  hnol, 
slowly  out  fmm  under  Ihe  hrauches  ofthe  tree.    (Scarcely  had  he  done  k»,  hon  >.....  .......  ;iteil 

lent  tuiund  of  n  horae'ii  feet  wsLit  heard,  as  if  oomiof  at  a  very  tardy  moJ  beftvy  pace  from  the  i 
The  aouad  iirdced  would  iioL  have  been  perceptible  at  that  diatau(!c  but  for  the  excuifeaive  stiUnesa 
all  around,  Rnd  the  oaf <!rii«««  with  which  the  iniveUer  llirteued.     tlis  eye  waa  dow  beut  aujuoiiai/ 1 
upon  the  western  gteara  in  the  water,  and  in  a  few  mamcnta  the  dark  figure  of  another  fltaa  i 
horseback  was  seeo  Bg^&itist  the  brighter  background  thu*  afforded/  etc,  etc. 

Huriiig  looked  oa  that  picturi»,  uow  look  on  tliis : 

■^It  is  toward  the  suQ-«et  of  a  fipe  afternoon;  la  the  montli  of  May  ;  a  rich  summer  sun  of  <ufficieq( 
power  eTeo  in  the  momeal  of  his  decline,  to  concert  jiiito  iribulury  gtor^'s  tbc  tlotnls  which  g  ahv 
arutind  him,  threw  over  nil  the  scene  his  incoinparHhle  splendors,  buruinhinf  th^-  f^nirtlt  ^  lih  hnci 
richly  f aide n,  if  mot  i^uite  so  vitlurihle  in  the  etitimailon  of  momhiEid,  its  Lhu  wi.  . 
cealed  witlno  its  biMKJin.     Tho  pjctiiresque  ^mte  of  the  solitude  thus  ^lortouaty  n 
ful  beyond  description;  its  eharnia  hiicame  duly  cxaff  grated  to  Ih*?  mli>il  uIl,, 
eont<ciouBaR«fi  thnt  tlie  hund  of  the  mighty  arttat  hud  bceu  4»Qip|uyed  in  iIk 
of  ittifJf  totally  uninviting  and  UEilovoty,     The  M>liiary  pine  that  here  ami 
burmng  spire;    the  undulutiaji;  hilh  catching  in^  djlTerreiii  grMdmiou*  of  v. i 
manner,  from  the  same  inimilahli:  master,  a  aimilnr  formeut ;  the  diniontliuiis  i>r  tjje  t  > 
abruhhery,  ajiariiigly  distributing  lU  green  foliage  oter  the  pit  lure,  miu^Ied  here  au'l 
atr ay  beam,  dashed  hurriedly   as  it  'ntcre  from  the  palette  of  the  itrliait,  prf'»t'tiC"i]  i 
outline  perfc^illy  mtiique  in  itself  and  liugularly  characteristic;  uf  that  warni«adM(> 
it  could  liaVf  been  prop«^rly  conlr-mplatoiJ.     At  ihis  point  of  our  ia4U'rotive  a  *ii _ 
have  been  soeti  emerging  from  thr<  condues  of  the  evening  horizon,  where  the  (•>: 
terminated  ib«!  protipecL     He  irnvuilfd  ou  horseback,  ibr  previidingtnorteiai  that  rc^iuu/  ctw.       Tbi 
aainal  he  rode  might  have  been  contiidered^  oven  in  the  west,  one  of  chnice  pareQt«^e.     He  i 
large,  broad-c heated  und  high  ;  ojid  though  ezhibitlof  the  utmost  docility  and  obedience  i..  tIm 
prrMteeded  on  his  way  with  as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  if  hu  buro  not  the  slightest  bur-. 
con«ciou«  back/     (VVe  omit  here  a  long  deacripiiou  of  the  rider  and  a  vast  timouni  < 
about '  chiselled  lips'  and  *  clustered  riuglet«  of  dark  brown,'^    *  Here  ouf  iravellor  f«)l  >  i 
footpiith,  utid  h«ing  Daturally  of  a  mu»iiig  and  dreamy  fpirit,  puraui>d  uticonscinutly  ^nui  ■*iihom 
seeming  ob»;rvBiic}n,  the  way  which  it  pointed  out.     Hi»  thougbia  were  seemingly  in  full  iini»on  ««i' 
the  ulmotft  gravo-like  stidnea*  arid  iolemn  hush  of  every  thing  around  him.    Thebndle  fell  st  ka; 
from  hU<  liand  upon  the  oeck  of  his  mteed  ;  uod  it  wa*  only  when  the  isolile  aDiitiu],  rouaed  to  t 
sciousneas  by  the  ■eerainf  stupor  of  his  rider,  suddenly  aitdabi^oluicly  cama  to  a  ftlajul,tb>il  ikc  jv 
grew  award  of  his  precise  situation/    (He  wander«  »iloug  until  it  has  grown  a.bout  as  dark  ««  it  i 
iti  the  flrKt  of  the  ye  » pec  i  mens,  when  a  shrill  whiatic  1»  heard  ia  the  forest,  and  «o«n  aAer  t)  ' 
douly  emerging  from  the  fiood,  a  mon^  wlio  seemed  to  have  beea  iu  waiiiug,  abruptly  Hood  I 
bim,'aad  directly  in  the  path  he  was  puraitirtg/ 

The  two  hooks  are  mainly  compoaad  of  such  we&riaome  writing  na  the  specin 
gireti.  They  cannot  ho  wiid  to  have  any  positive  rosemhlaucc,  but  I  he  fikcncM  t 
MmXa  ill  a  want  of  likenefis  to  any  Ihitig ;  a  certain  expnefision  of  noihingntit,  not  ( 
of  description.  Both  writers  ahouod  in  those  iutprmiuabtc  descriptions  beg 
thus:  *  It  was  the  close  of  Buch-and-BUcb  a  day,  when  ^^o-andnso  might  have 
seen/  Of  cotirwe  lioy  thing  inigbt  imre  been  seen,  provided  it  wa«  not  too  dark*  i 
there  was  any  body  to  see  it ;  but  this  prelude  of  a  *  might  have  been  seen''  geod 
rally  leads  to  tui  inventory  as  minute  and  aa  nniiDaginalive  as  a  8heri0*'fl  advertii 
ment  of  a  sale  by  auction.  Yet  we  will  not  do  Mr.  Jamhs  the  injustice,  lightly  as  i 
hold  his  later  pen-and-ink  work^,  to  place  him  npon  the  same  tovel  with  Mr.  StJtM 
whoeo  inifitineBg  and  pompous  turbidity  raifio  him  above  the  beads  of  ali  modern  nore 
i«ta.  Being  not  over-well  versed  in  f?cietitific  matters,  we  would  not  assert,  as  a  fmn 
at  onr  elbow  has  just  aOimied,  that  '  No  one  can  read  one  of  Mr.  8iilmb*  e«a 
wherein  he  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  himself,  without  thinking  that  he  would 
•  a  burning  and  a  shining  ligbt^  if  somebody  could  contrive  to  set  fiiu  la  1 
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gas ;'  yet  w©  may  well  asume  that  a  better  spoeimea  of  bis  peculiar  brilliancy  iii 
thia  kind  could  hardly  bo  found  than  in  the  dedication  af  *  Count  Julian'  » to  tho 
Hon.  Juns  P»  Kennedy,  of  BaUmiot^i  Marj  laud/ 

*  In  tuking  leave  to  use  your  name  m  conueclion  with  the  present  publication/ 
Bays  Mr.  t^jMMi  to  his  brother  novelist,  *  I  pre»ume  still  farther  to  addneiM  myseUj 
throuj^h  titia  medium  ^  to  other  re  adore  than  yourself.  Yon,  I  tni»t,  will  indulge  me 
in  this  froedora  ;  as,  from  your  declared  synipalhy  with  the  man  of  letters,  and  your 
own  woll-kuown  and  much-admired  ac  hie  vein  cnta  in  the  Bame  field ;  (what  field  ?) 
achievements  which  you  have  bnt  too  prcmatiircly  forborne  to  follow  up ;  (to  *  forbear 
prematurely'  is  *  goodl*)  you  i*ill  easily  understand  how  much  the  encouragement  of 
the  author  depends  upon  the  reader's  sympathy,  and  how  much  the  just  decision 
upon  his  labore  result  from  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  has  toiled,  and  what  have  been  his  aims  in  the  scheme  of  his  perfommnce.'  The 
modeling  of  these  sentences  might  serve  as  examples  for  the  new  Regent  of  the 
Univeraity*  But  letting  ail  that  go,  we  think  that  the  writer  attaches  altogether  too 
much  importance  to  his  *  aims'  aiitl  *  circumBtancea/  about  which  hia  reader  wdl  care 
not  a  copper  ;  nothing  being  of  any  importauco  to  him  but  the  result.  Hut  to  pro- 
ceed :  *  To  all  those  who  would  follow  in  the  ]progres9  of  an  autlior*s  mind,  through 
the  Bucceasivo  steps  and  periods  in  his  career  ;  who  are  curious  to  note  the  stages  by 
which  ho  has  advanced  from  one  labor  to  another ;  there  may  be  found  in  this  brief 
letter  of  explanation  eomething  of  equal  interest  and  use.*  Now  if  some  of  those 
^ants  in  literature  whose  fame  has  been  lil ling  the  earth  while  their  bodies  have  been 
quietly  cruuibliug  to  dust  in  the  gravct  could  return  to  this  lifCj  could  they  speak  in  a 
more  magnificent  mamier  of  their  works  than  Mr.8[MMB  does  in  respect  to  a  romance 
which  noljody  will  care  a  fig  about  a  month  hence  ?  But  we  can  pledge  our  word  to 
*  all  those  who  iroukl  follow  in  the  progresB  of  bis  mind,'  that  Mr.  Simmb'  explana- 
tious  will  bo  found  really  of  just  about  *  equal  interest  and  uae.'  He  goes  on  to  inform 
'all  those/ etc.,  that  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Moors  seized  upon  and  influenced 
hifl  imagination  at  a  verj'  early  period  But  whether  it  was  at  an  early  period  of  liis 
own  or  the  %vorld*B  history,  he  does  not  particularly  state.  At  the  immature  age  of 
seventeen,  he  informs  us,  he  *  planned  the  rude  draught  of  a  tragedy  upon  the  sub- 
ject. When  reading  law  at  nineteen,  this  performance  wa»  elaborated  to  comple* 
tion ;  (Mr  Sikms  would  not  say  that  he  finished  his  tragedy  two  years  after  he 
began  it,  for  the  world  ;  i)h,  no  ;  a  tragedy  must  be  *  elaborated  to  completion  I')  and 
its  scenes  and  subjects  shitred  my  thoughts  in  a  disproportionately  large  degree  with 
Chitty  and  Blacestone.  (Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  we  do  uH  exactly  know  what  he 
means.)  'fhal  in  an  early,  and  perhaps  an  evil  hour,  1  left  the  latttr  for  more  con- 
genial authorities  m  art,  need  not  be  wondered  at^  after  this  statement,  as  the  simple 
fact  need  not  now  be  more  particularly  insijBted  upon.  (Not  the  least  need  of  cither ; 
but  we  must  insist  that  we  never  before  knew  that  BtACKsrvosE  was  any  authority 
in  art,  save  in  the  rascally  art  of  *  making  the  woi«e  appear  the  better  reoson/  But 
Mr.  SiMMB*  manner  of  expresnon  is  somewhat  like  the  cockney's  '  man -traps  and 
other  sweetmeats  I')  Mr.  Simmb  says  that  bis  tragedy  was  offered  to  the  manager  of 
a  theatre,  (he  does  not  say  particularly  where,  but  we  may  suppose  eomewhero  in 
South  Carolina^  accepted,  put  in  rehearsal,  and  wonld  have  been  performed,  but 
for  an  accident  which  any  of  his  friends  could  have  fon*eeu  would  be  likely  to  pre- 
vent such  a  cnnsmimiation-  Something  or  other  went  wrong  behind  the  scenes, 
which  was  *  quite  too  offbn«ve  to  his  self- esteem  to  be  endured  patiently/     *  My 
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tragedy'  was  withdrawn  and  quietly  conslgrncd  to  the  closet  ;^  namely,  at  the 
of  ninetoen,  when  reading  law  !  Conceive  SornocLiifi  or  SiiAKHrsAiie  sufTeniig 
indi^tly  at  the  bands  of  Mr.  SimpboV}  and  you  wiU  have  a  faint  imag«  of  Mr.  Su 
feelings.  *  With  a  posalonale  fondneiie  for  the  drama ;  with  a  preuflin^  convictioi 
not  yet  surrendered,  that  ae  a  literary  raonj  in  thia  department  of  Action  lay  my! 
foriei  I  was  yet  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  day  had  gone  by,  or  had  not  yet  come^I 
when  it  would  be  becoming  in  the  man  of  pride  and  character,  ('  pride  and  cha 
ter,^  observe,)  of  senaibility  at  least,  to  present  hiitiBolf  at  the  door  of  a  manageiJ 
soliciting  to  be  heard  tiiroiigh  thiB  medluni/ 

Mr.  SiMMB  says  some  sensible  thiuga  about  the  Buicidal  policy  of  the  actor  in  pnij 
ting  liimself  beforo  the  author,  and  b  willing  to  wait  until  be  can  have  hia  tiagedia 
performed  without  submitting  to  a  sacrifice  of  bia  fl«U>respecl«     We  only  hope  thai 
his  patience  may  not  give  out     *  But,*  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  I  waji  not  to  wait  idj| 
There  were  other  fields  of  exercise,  and  I  availed  myself  of  them  to  mmke  my  fto 
qiialntance  with  the  public  5  in  what   inamier  and  with  what  degree  of  succesB 
known  to  no  one  better  than  yourself.     My  books  were  favorably  entertained,  {^ 
always  thought  it  tlie  province  of  tiooks  to  entertain,  not  to  be  '  entertained,'  bii 
Mr.  SiMMs'  books  may  perhaps  bo  con^dered  as  constituting  an  exception  to  this  ideajil 
and  after  having  repeatedly  illustrated  the  historj'^  and  pecnliaritie«  of  ray  own  people 
tn  works  of  fiction,  I  began  to  turn  my  eyes  to  those  of  other  landi*,  with  the  view  ( 
obtaining  novelty  m  my  materials/     All  of  which,  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  MiiM 
kind,  ia  only  a  prelude  to  the  fact,  that  for  the  sake  of  novelty  in  bis  materials,  be 
drew  his  tragedy  from  the  closet  and  worked  up  its  subject,  the  nioet  hackuied  m  ro- 
mance, into  two  histoncal  romances,  namely,  *  Pelayo*  and  '  Count  Julian/    Thli  j 
was  done  so  long  ago  as  in  the  year  1836 ;  a  very  memorable  period  in  the  hittoiy  i 
every  body  alive  at  that  time.     *  Pelnyo'  was  ptibMied»  and  apart  of  *  Count  JuUa 
sent  to  the  publishers,  hut  got  mislaid.     It  was  looked  up  however,  and  after  Ion 
and  vextttioua  delays,  published,  and  now  *  stands  before  the  world.'     Well  did  tll9 
good  Dr.  CiJANN£N0  remark,  that  a  natural,  spontaneoiia  stylo  was  an  evidence  of 
true  genius  ^  while  that  swelling,  pompous^  ostentatious  language  which  springs  from 
an  attempt  to  sustain  a  position  above  ouc*s  powers,  was  a  substantial  proof  of  thA 
lack  of  the  *  G  on-given  giflt.* 

Jf  any  of  oiu^  readers  think  wo  entertain  hostile  feelings  toward  Mr,  Simm%  or  I 
we  are  disposed  to  underrate  his  merits  because  he  is  an  American,  and  takes  4 
rican  subjects  for  his  fictions,  they  do  us  a  grievous  wrong.  His  Americanisnu  1 
have  entitled  him  to  our  notice  at  all ;  and  wo  commend  himj  and  indeed  feel  a  i 
gioe  of  respect  for  hiin,  that  he  has  had  the  good  sense  to  attempt  the  delitieati 
of  scenes  and  characten;  with  which  ho  is  familiar,  and  which  have  therefore  a  i 
tain  tsraisemtilancct  in  wpite  of  the  envelopes  of  dry  bombaatic  description  which  I 
winds  about  them,  until  they  have  hardly  more  life  than  an  Egyptian  mummy, 
taiea  contained  in  *  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin/  an  appropriate  title  for  such  a  < 
lectiOD,  are  tlie  best  things  wliich  Mr.  SiMUS  has  written,  and  give  a  favorable  tn 
preaalon  of  bis  ahthties.  He  continually  mars  his  perfonnances  by  the  most  mela 
choly  attempts  at  waggery  and  by -play.  But  whoever  looks  for  humor  in  Mr.  Su 
might  as  well  look  for  a  smile  in  the  jawti  of  an  alligator ;  he  is  as  incapable  of  ha 
mor  as  he  is  of  perceiving  that  quality  in  others.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  his  awful 
waggery,  a  something  which  we  often  see  alluded  to  u^  '  dry  humor.*  He  m  de- 
SGribing  a  sohtary  nder>  who  '  might  tiave  been  eeen/  etc.: 


J 


I 
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'  To  tbcMw  Mcuttomcd  atkiy  to  tbe  ncMlei  of  travol  in  b  more  ceCtled  and  civUisied  country  —  wilU 
b«f  and  ba«r^a^ — tb«  traTcllar  mi^h(  hair«  app«areiJ^but  for  a  pair  of  motJerHlolyni^U  twisted 
barreU,  which  we  »?«  [tocketed  in  Ihe  aaddle,  ralher  aa  a  fenUeman  of  leieuro  taJiiof  hb  morainf 
ride,  than  um  alremiy  farfron  lionic  and  inereiiaiiif  at  evftry  at^p  tbu  diatauce  betwaon  it  and  biin^ 
aelf.  From  our  privUtgt  wt  nukt  botd  to  mentiim,  tkat^  Mirictif  proportismtd  to  iJkeir  copocitfjct, 
tk*  latt  Komtd  appurUnance*  cntriid  f  ac4  «  ckttrgt  tokick  might  kkte  r*ndtred  atekw^rd  uny  inttT- 
rmfttion  ,-  and  ii  may  not  bt  Mtfing  Cm  mitek  if  tte  add^  ihut  it  t*  mot  improhahU,  1p  iMiaportutn  o/hU 
Aomipogt  emr  travtlUr  wa»  indebted  far  thtU  t€cur%ty  whuh  had  heretofore  obviatnl  uti  Ktcea-fttyfor 
thtir  cue.  They  were  euaitiaU  which  might  or  might  not,  in  (Aat  mild  regivn,  havt  htenputin  requi^ 
ifUien  ;  and  th*  prj^cnce  of  all  experience,  in  that  qumrteTf  ie  eeldom  found  ({« neglect  euck  eoaapoik- 
imtokip^' 

These  aly  touches  of  very  *  qiiiot'  humor  aboiiod  in  Mr.  Simmb*  stories  ;  and  oue  of 

his  tales^  *  C'aliiyo,  or  the  Lovcb  of  the  Driver,'  which  we  recognize  as  having  ooce 

been  Bubmitted  for  inttertioa  in  the  KjNitTSifinsacKEn,  we  expected  to  find  '  us  full  aa  an 

egg*  of  wicked  jest*,  from  the  fuct  of  \m  ftplop^zing  for  *  a  certaiu  Flemiah  freedom 

of  touch,*  which  he  feared  might  Bubjeci  him  lo  censure  from  very  fastidious  persons. 

But  to  our  un«ophi«ticatcd  mmd  it  appeared  us  free  from  any  thing  like  a  *  freedom 

of  touch'  as  a  1awyer*B  declaration  ;  and  we  liave  t>een  puzzled  to  mirmise  \qiiat  Mr. 

SiHMS  can  possibly  mean  by  that  expression.     Flemish  art,  if  we  mistake  not^  is 

characterized  by  the  most  elaborate  finish  and  exact  detail ;  and  Flemish  wit  is  pro- 

Yorbial  for  its  breadth  and  coarsrness.     We  have  heard  of  Ihe  '  kick  of  a  Flanders 

mare  ;*  perhaps  this  may  be  the  kind  of  'free  touch*  which  Mr.  Simms  bad  in  his 

thoughts.     We  intended  to  make  a  brief  allusion  only  at  this  lime  to  Mr.  Simmb* 

writings,  reserviug  to  ourBolvos  the  pleasure  of  a  more  conipreheuBive  examination  of 

bis  *  efTorts  at  pretension/  to  borrow  one  of  hcs  own  expressions,  on  the  appearance 

of  his  *  Views  and  Reviews  of  American  Literature/  which  we  see  amLOunced  as 

forthcoming  id  the  *  Library  of  American  Books/ 


I 


NoTKi  OF  A  JoritNiiv  FBOM  CoKKiiiLL  TO  GiLAND  CArao,  by  Way  of  Llabon,  Atheni,  Coaitaatt> 
nople  and  Jerusalnoi.    By  M*  A.  Titkajibh.    New-Yofiit  WiXJCY  amd  PutWam. 

RsADfiE,  if  you  have  been  trying  to  peruse  any  work,  native  or  foreign,  in  which 
you  6nd  the  writer*a  ideas  sparsely  diflfuscd  through  multitudinoua  words,  lay  down 
the  book,  we  beseech  you,  and  take  up  this  sparkling,  matter-full  volume  of  Tjuck* 
sray'k.  There  is  not  a  duU  page  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  book  —  not  one.  You 
have  before  you  a  painUr  with  the  pen.  What  he  sees,  you  see  \  he  thinks  (how 
many  wurdy  writcrB  only  lAjnArthey  think  1)  and  you  think  with  hijn.  Nature,  varied, 
mnltifonu  nature,  Uvea  and  breathes  under  the  plastic  iafluences  of  hie  facile  hand. 
You  never  once  donbt  that  tliere  is  any  exagg«>ratioii,  nor  can  you  assure  yourself  that 
any  additional  touches  of  tbe  brush  could  heighteu  the  force  of  his  pictures.  Such  is 
our  impression  of  the  quahties  of  Mr*  Mioukl  Akgelo  Titmarsh's  booki  which  Ilea 
before  us,  almost  every  page  of  it  dog's-eared,  with  pencil -marks  striping  tbe  fair  mar- 
gin. A  few  of  the  passages  uidicated  are  all  for  which  we  can  find  place.  Observe 
tlio  pleasant  manoer  of  Uiis  good-bye  to  the  craft  of  his  first  voyage  of  a  week,  which 
brings  him  to  Gibraltar : 

*  In  the  week  we  wero  on  board  ^it  aaeiaod  a  year,  by  the  way  —  wc  cjjtoo  to  regard  the  thip  quite 
aa  a  hctme.  Wo  fell  for  the  captoia — lh«  nMWt  good-lmcnored,  active,  cttrcful,  r^.my  of  captams  —  a 
filial,  a  frateraoJ  r«|fttrd;  for  the  providore,  who  pro%ided  for  u«  with  admirablB  comfort  and  ^ooe* 
roaiiy,  a  K rental  prratitude;  and  for  the  hri«k  ili^wnrd'n  lad*  —  brisk  m  »cf*in^  the  bjmquet,#>mp«- 
thixinf  la  handing  the  baaiH  — every  po«*»b|«  nuuiiuicut  of  re^rd  aiwl  «naA  wilt.  Wliai  wmd«  blew, 
and  bow  many  knot*  we  run,  are  all  noted  down,  no  doubl,  in  the  »lni  '    '  ■  '   '*  for  what  cbipa  w« 

aaw  — every  otic  uf  thern  wiilt  tb«;ir  guiitiBf  <^,  toatiii|:e»  thotr  auiion,  i  '■  '■vhilbor  Uiey  were 

biiuo4,  w«*re  not  ihe*e  all  noted  dowu  witb  fiuriiriniug  Lugetinity  luna  f^'**  bcutenant, m a 

fattiily  desk  U  which  he  tale  every  ni^ht  before  a  ffroat  papDr,*)c|fauti>  in^i  ..i »  :-l.  •  iuujdy  rid«d  off  with 
his  large  ruler?    I  bave  a  regard  for  v^^ry  man  on  board  ibai  ibip,  from  the  captAin  down  to  ths 


H  rattiily  doe] 

^B  his  largo  r 
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ormw^dowa  avea  to  tba  eook,  w\th  tmltooeti  uroii*  «wo«.tiQ{or  nmoiur  tha  rancspvii*  in  th©  f^llvy^irto'^* 
ua«d.  (witd  a  touching  uiTectiou)  to  Acnd  u*  lcK!k9  of  liii  liuir  in  the  mup.    And  «o,  while  ifur  feHinf 
mill  rtseQileclioiuttfe  warm,  l«t  lu  ifiniLO   htuidii  wiih  this  knot  of  f;ood  felJ«iir«,  c«iiiir«triablj  0i;«tii|| 
about  in  thokr  Liltle  tM>ic  of  wood  and  tron,  acrosa  Cbacnael,  Bucajr  Bayi  uid  tbe  AUsa^  6ca  ScNIlIk 
BffliitoQ  wfttor  to  Gibraltar  BtroiU.* 

How  touchiug^  and  beautiful  are  them  reflectionn  upon  tho  death  of  a  fellow-T 
ageur  at  tha  Lazaretto  of  Malla : 

'The  Givea  of  life  and  death  lioti  r«moT«d  two  of  our  coiit|>any  :  one  wa«  left  behind  to  4i«i 
Eyypt,  with  II.  intHbttr  to  b(*wi»il  his  lo**;  auother  w«  buried  i»  tht?  dismal  tajMif«Uo  eemotery.    Om 
bound  to  look  at  thi»,  too.  oa  a  part  of  our  jiiiiniicy.    DittcujiQ  and  death  are  knixking'  p«rfaapa  at  } 
jiPxtcabinHit>or.     Your  kiiiil  ouJ  cli«ory  coaij>aniaa  lia«  riiidcu  bis  bat  riile  and  emptted  bis  laatfll 
lienide  you.     And  wbile  fond  hearts  arc  yearning  i^ir  him  far  away,  and  hi«  own  miutl»  if  cotuntiouv^fl 
turniiuf  eagnrly  toward  the:  spoturilio  world  wtijilior  nflfuctiou  oriotorast  call  it  —  the  Oramt  FaT] 
AuminpuA  ttm  imxioua  spirit  irom  nortli  to  buuj^elf^  luid  cirdainii  that  the  neareiit  and  deare«C  aaall  t 
hera  do  more. 

^Such  ATi  occurrence  at  a  death  In  a  laatnretto,  mora  fielfiAhnasa  rendisfa  itrikiii^.     We  were  aral 
ing  with  him  but  two  days  a^a  ondtiek.    Qi\v>  hm  a  fekrHch  of  him,  another  his  card,  with  th*  addfl 
written  yesterday,  and  fiveu  with  an  invitiitiou  to  coma  and  see  bim  at  boncie  in  the  country  *  wb 
bifl  thildrcu  are  lookiug  for  bim.     lie  ii  dc:ad  in  a  day,  and  huried  in  thp  walU  of  the  priwu.     A  d 
tor  felt  Im»  pulw  hy  deputy  —a  clergyman  coniea  from  the  tuwo  to  read  the  la«t  »i»rvicfl  ot«r  biQi<^ 
nod  the  frieod^i  who  attend  hi*  fuuerat,  are  marshalled  by  iazarctto^guardiiinfl,  ao  a«  not  to  lou^ 
each  Diber^    Evor)»niaj9  goei  buck  to  bi«  roncn  tuid  applic*  ihe  lesson  to  himself.    One  wouUI  ooii 
dejj'Ei.rt  without  iwfiiDg  again  the  daar  faces<      We  rcckoo  up  tbo£o  we  lore;  ibey  urn  but  very  Hi 
but  ]  think  one  loveet  them  better  tbau  ev<rr  now.    Should  it  bo  your  turn  uejttl  —  and  why  not! 
it  pity  or  comfi^itrt  in  think  of  that  aflection  which  watches  and  survives  you  I 

'The  ftlAUtft  ba«  linked  together  tbe  whole  race  of  man  with  thi«  chain  of  love.     I  like  to  i 
that  thi!!re  in  uo  man  but  has  had  kiudly  fcMtlinga  for  some  other,  and  he  for  his  neighbor,  antit  we  bis| 
together  the  whole  family  of  Adam.    Nor  dues  it  end  here.     It  jjnint  heaven  and   earth  te^*'' 
For  jnf  friend  or  my  child  of  past  daye  \t,  &i\\\  my  I'ri^nd  or  my  c^iild  lo  me  bare,  nr  in  the  home  | 
pared  for  ui  by  tbe  Fatheb  or  alL    If  identity  survives  the  grave*,  as  our  failb  IrlU  ua.  ia  it  not  e  e 
solatiou  to  think  that  there  muy  be  one  or  twoaouls  among  the  purified  and  juat,  wboesi 
Watches  vm  invli»iblo,  and  follows  the  poor  ainner  oo  earth  T 

Mr.  TrrMAii*te  was  pot  at  all  overpowered  with  the  aeeociatioiis  of  the  G^ 
Athens,     Ho  wonders  whpthor  Ai.cibiaui^s  was  hittei)  by  bugs,  as  he  was,  aiul  I 
longed  for  tho  haiiunock  or  basket,  as  deHcrih«d  in  th©  *  CloudB/  wlilch  he  thto 
must  have  kept  tho  vermLn  at  bay,     Mark  the  *  composition'  of  the  picture  wbic 


■  A  Frnoch  man-of-war,  lyinf  in  tbe  itilvery  little  harbor.  «ierDly  eyeing  ^ut  of  its  stern  i>f>r; 
ftsaucy  little  English  corvetti;  br-side,bcgan  playing  »ouudiiij$  man-he^faa  acrowd  of  boats  cai^ 
dling  up  to  the  steamor^a  side  to  convey  us  travellers  to  i«hora.    There  werC"  Ru6s.iau  acbooticr-  „^ 
Gret^k  bri^n  lyin^r  in  this  little  hay;  dumpy  little  wiiidinills  whirlihg  round  on  the  itunbnmt  tie^l^is 
round  about  it ;  an  iniprovise^d  town  nf  qunya  nnd  niurme  taverns  has  apruug  up  on  the  abor*;  ekoot 
of  jingling  baroucbefi^niore  miserable  than  auy  to  be  seen  eveu  in  Gormany,  were  collected  tl  Ihe 
landing-place  t  and  tho  Greek  drivera  (how  queer  they  looked  In  «cul)-cap«,  ihabby  jsckela  with 
profuse  embroidery  of  worsted,  and  endless  prttkjoaU  of  dirty  calica  I)  began,  to  a  generous  ardor 
Jbr  iecurin^  passeugers,  to  abuao  each  other's  boraes  and  carria^-es  in  the  regular  London  faskioa. 
Satire  could  eertaiuly  hardly  caricature  the  vehicle  in  wbJicb  we  were  made  to  journcv  to  Alhriia 
and  it  was  only  by  thinking  that*  bad  as  they  were,  lbes«o  coaebea  were  much  more  cornfortabie  coo- 
irivatteos  than  any  Alcibiades  or Cymon  ever  had,  tbat^we  consoled  ouraelveo  ahing  tlie  road,    ft 
Ibt  for  BIX  miles  along  the  ploin  to  the  city  t  »nd  you  see  ftir  tho  greater  part  of  the  way  the  nui 
atount  on  which  the  Acropoli«  rise*,  and  the  gleaming  houJ^es  of  the  lowu  spread  beneath.    Roc 
this  wide,  yellow,  Imrren  plain — a  ttunt  district  of  olive-trees  it  almost  the  ouly  vegeiatiou  viaibte 
there  rises,  as  it  werei  a  Aart  of  chorux  of  the  most  beautiful  mountains ;  the  moet  elegant, 
uid  noble  tbe  eye  ever  lookcMl  on/ 

Yoti  have  rt»ad  many  descriptionfl  of  oriental  scene*  like  tho  following,  hat  do  yoo 
remember  any  Wxrng  half  bo  vivid  and  clear?  Mr.  TrrMARSH  is  giving  us  hk  *  Fiisl 
glimpses  of  the  Eajit*  at  Smymat  and  is  now  (with  j^vk)  in  the  Bazaar : 


'TiUERE  «at  the  merchaniJii  in  their  little  ^bopa,  quiet  and  solemn,  but  with  friendly  looks, 
as  no  smoking,  it  was  the  Ramn^^nu  ;  no  (initing,  the  fish  anil  meals  liaztujf  in  (he  eoormous  iMMa 


There 

of 


Jio  cook -ffh ops  are  only  fhr  the  Chrutians.  Tho  childrcQ  abouDded',  the  law  is  not  so  striDgoai  apoa 
'  them,  and  many  wandering  merohanU  were  there  selling  figs  (in  thennme  «f  tbe  prophet  dottl>lAe««> 
fbr  their  heoefitt  and  elbowing  onward  with  b«sket«  of  icrafies  and  cucumbers.  Countrymee  rrsainn 
VristHng  over  with  armj^,  eacb  with  n  huge,  bellyful  of  pistoU  and  doggers  in  his  girdle;  fierce,  | 
not  the  least  dangerous.    Wdd  awertlty  Arabs,  who  hsd  come  in  with  the  earataiu,  walked  aoleiai 


•bout,  very  different  in  look  tind  demeanor  irom  tbe  sleeli  inbabitontsof  the  town,  Orvekaaad  J 
eqnatted  and  smoked,  their  shops  (ended  by  anltow-facei' '  '  *  .  .    . 

eomed  you  in ;  oegroea  btiatled  about  in  ftud^  colors ; 


eqnatted  and  smoked,  their  shops  (ended  by  aoltow-faced  hove,  with  lai^  eyesi,  wbo  amiled  i 

and  women,  with  black  i 
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Mmg  yellow  illpiMirt,  cbuttcd  «nd  barffikned  ai  tbe  dcmrs  of  tie  little  aliope.  Therr  wna  Iho  rop«9 
qaarter  uul  tlic  «wfletmp«t  quarter,  nird  the  pjp<p4iBixaiir  ond  the  ii>rm-busa«r^Dnd  tl^e  little  tumnd  up 
alioe-*qtimriBr,  and  thcahopi  where  ready-in«de  jackets  anil  peliKneii  were  tvi'm'gM^^t  nod  the  region 
where^  iindtr  iho  rapernd  nwDio^B^  recimpfils  or  tailor*  werp  »!  work.  The  cud  pcepn  thr^iuf  h  iheie 
nirniiifs  of  mat  or  canvaKK,  whkfa  are  iiung  over  the  narrowr  lutics  of  the  bustanr,  and  nrnanientAthcni 
wjth.  a  thousand  fruuk*  of  liglit  aiid  nhndow.  Co^ia  IlmMun  AlhabliHl'fl  f>hop  i8  in  n  bUxi'  of  lij^lit ; 
vrhile  Jil«  n-eurhbor,  the  barber  and  coflee-houiie  keeper^  haA  Ub  premliea,  lijs  kovfr  teats  atid  onr^liilep, 
hinqutcr  pi>l4  and  biurin<t,  m  iUta  »h&<Jt^,  The  n-obhlcrf  are  alw^y*  good-rnmured  ;  there  wii4iouo  who,. 
1  am  sure-,  hai  bceo  revcalod  to  me  in  my  dfcam»,tna  dirty  old  greeti  turban,  with  apLciuaiit  wnultM 
face  hkn  nn  nppli?,  IwitikNnR  bia  liltlc  aray  I'jfs  aa  he  held  ihem  up  to  talk  to  tbe  fOi«ip«,  aad 
■mdinp  under  u  delightful  old  gray  beard,  winch  did  ttic  lie«rt  gooil  to  ^ee.    You  divinei  the  conver> 


aaljOD  between  him  bo<E  the  cucumbor-man,  m  the  Sukaii  used  ti>  [iitdersland  tbe  laufntafe  of  tbe 
birda.  Arc  any  of  those  cucumbers  stufTed  with  pearli^  and  In  that  ArmrniriQ  wjth  the  blftck  square 
tiirtNiD  Elaruii  AlraKchnJ  in  diNffuiae,  «taodinif  yonder  b^^  the  fountnln  wbero  thti^  children  are  drink - 
inf — the  f  U^amirt^r  nuarhle  fouutiiin^  chequered  all  over  with  U^^ht  and  ahadow^  and  engraved  with 
delicate  Arabesques  and  fcntencc^  from  the  Koran  f 

'  But  the  greatent  feensitioo  of  nil  i»  whefl  the  cnttieli  come.  Whole  f-lTin|;i  of  real  cameJi^  b«tter 
even  than  in  the  procession  of  Blue  Beard,  with  Boft  rDlllog  eyen  and  bended  tieckt»  swayinf^  frooi 
one  Btde  of  the  boitaar  to  the  otb«r  19  and  fro.  and  treadmg  ^ofrerly  with  tbeir  great  feeu  O,  you 
fairy  dreams  of  boyhood  f  O,  you  Hweot  mediitatioat'  of  bairhulJdnyMi  here  you  urc  rculized  for  half 
an  hour!  The  geniu*  which  prpsides  over  youth  led  u*  to  do  a  ^rood  action  thst  day.  There  was  a 
tnan  nktiDf  in  an  npen  room,  oroamoni<Hd  with  fi.ue  lDng-^tai1e<l  i^rnieikcf's  nf  the  Koran  ;  sonje  in  red, 
•onie  in  blue  :  some  wrilleo  diagODoMy over  the  paper;  Mome  «o  dhnned  a»ta  represent  sthipj,  drnj^uns 
or  iny»ieriou,«  nnitn.-tli^  The  lonn  sijuatteil  on  acar(»et  iti  the  tnidtlle  nt  thiK  fooro,  with  folded  arra», 
waff liof  bis  bead  to  aitd  fro,  swaying  about,  and  HiingiDf  throuf  h  bis  do«o  choice  pbra»e$  from  iJia 
tacred  work.* 

How  plaitily  aii6  Bees  the  towering  camGls  itt  the  narrow  strpf  ts  of  Jaffa,  with  Iheir 
splay  feet,  *  and  leering  eyee  looking  mto  the  secontl-floor  rooms  !*  At  JenumJcm, 
rifting  in  tbe  moming,  his  first  itt  that  sacred  city*  our  nnthor  condeuses  theae  mema- 
rsblo  scenes^  coDuiianded  from  his  terrace,  iu  a  aluglo  para^uph  : 

*Wn  ascended  frot*i  a  lower  floor  yp  to  a  torraco,  on  whkb  were  toveraJ  little  domed  chamber*, 
or  pavilion*.  Froai  thi»  terrac«,  wheace  we  lookrtl  \vk  the  miprniuf ,  a  groat  part  of  tbe  city  spread 
before  us :  — ^  white  domex  U|>oii  d&inea,  ind  terrncen  of  the  some  rhnracter  as  our  own.  Here  and 
tlier«|frofm  aiuonf  ibeft«  whitewatbed  iDO«Dd«  round  oboui^ minaret  rose,  or  a  rare  date  tree;  but 
tbe  chief  part  of  the  vog^etatiou  near  was  that  otiious  tree  the  pnckly  peor — one  huge  fre'PD.  wari 
frowuif  nul  of  another,  artiied  with  spikrs  as  Jmho^pitnUI*'  as  the  aloe,  without  «bfUer  or  bestity.  To 
the  ri|rht  tbe  Mosque  of  Omar  ro^e ;  the  rifiiuf  «un  behind  it.  Yonder  i^teep  tortuous  lune  before'  us, 
flanked  by  ruined  walU  *h  either  sido,  ha*  borne,  time  «nt  of  mind,  the  title  of  Via  Dolorosa  ;  and 
traditiuu  has  fixed  thi^  tpot«  where  the  li^fiour  retted,  bcnriu^  his  ero«s  to  ITalvary.  But  of  the 
aountaiu,  rising  immediately  m  frrjot  of  us,  a  few  grn^  olive  treex  ^pecklhi^  the  yellow  aide  here  and 
Ibere^  there  can  he  ni!>que«tion.  That  i«  the  Slouat  of  OUvcj'.  Bethany  licshpyond  it,  Tbe  most 
SAcred  eyc»that  ever  looked  on  this  world,  have  fnaed  on  those  ridaes  :  it  was  there  he  OHeij  to  walk 
■kBd  teaob.  Wkh  Aham^^und  humility  one  IO(}k»  Inward  Ihe  spot  where  thiit  ipexpreii»jble  Love  attd 
Ifoldoce  livefl  and  breathed;  where  tbe  fteat  yearuin,;  heart  of  the  fiaviour  interceded  far  all 
ee;  and  whence  the  btgot^  and  traltpr«  of  bis  day  led  hiui  awny  to  kill  bim  \* 

A  itn^l^  paflBage»  descriptive  of  mormng  qu  ibe  Nilct  and  Ihe  approach  to  the  Pym* 
nutdsi  must  close  our  qaotationii : 

'  HAti, !  O  venerable  futber  of  crcicodilcs!  We  were  all  lout  In  seotiments  of  tho  profoundeal  awo 
and  rntpcct;  which  we  pr(ived,by  tumbthif  down  into  the  cabia  of  the  Nile  steamer  that  was  wait- 
ing to  recivive  us.  and  hjrhtinf  and  cheutiof  A^r  .'Iprping  hDrths.  At  dawn  in  iho  morninf  we  wera 
on  deck;  the  character  had  not  altered  of  tbe  »ceuery  nbout  the  river.  Vast  flat  itretebea  of  land 
were  on  either  side*  recoverinf  from  the  lubsidinp  tnuiidatieiw;  near  the  mud  viHafen,  a  country 
•tiip  or  two  was  rooAtinf  under  the  dnto  tree*  ;  the  Inuditcapc  every  where  stretcbing^  away  level  and 
loaely.  In  tbe  sky  in  the  east  wa»  a  lonf  *treok  of  ^rr  r^aijb  light,  which  widened  and  ro^e  until  it 
grew  to  be  of  aii  opal  color,  then  orange  ;  then,  heboid,  the  round  red  dij^k  of  the  sun  rose  flamiuf  up 
above  the  horizon.  All  the  water  bhufhed  as  be  ^ot  up  ;  the  deck  was  all  red  \  the  ^tfiersnian  gav5 
hi*  bfflni  to  anolber,  and  prosirtJitcd  blmKcIf  on  the  dock,  and  liowed  bis  heud  e^Ktward,  and  praised 
the  Maker  of  the  aao  :  it  ^hone  on  ht^  white  turban  as  he  was  kneelinf,  and  ^ilt  up  bl«  bronxed  face, 
and  «ent  hi«  blue  shadow  over  the  glowiuf  deck.  Tbe  distances,  which  bad  been  fray,  were  now 
L-lmbed  in  purple;  and  the  brond  stream  wa6  illuminntrd.  Aa  tlie  »uu  rONe  bi^'her^the  inoruiafr  bludh 
faded  away ;  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  pale,  and  the  rivor  and  the  surrouudinf  landscape  were  daz- 
xlinfly  clear. 

'  Lookiuf  a-bead  in  an  hour  or  two,  we  saw  tbe  Pyramids.     Faiipy  my  teosatboAt  dear  1!^ * 

two  bif  ODBS  uid  a  little  ooe  I  There  tbey  lay,  rosy  aod  aolcmn  ia  the  dittaoce  t  —  tboi«  old,  majei- 
licol,  mystieaU  familiar  edilicet.* 

Looking^  back  over  our  pencilled  passages,  we  find  we  have  skipped  <ei?«fi^eenp 
each  one  of  which  ib  as  Lntereeting  as  any  that  we  have  g-iven.  Therefore,  rciukr^ 
^y  Titiiakah'v  *  Notes  of  il  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo.' 
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Mub.  Anxc  Izard  Deas,  iu  pretH^nltng  the  letieis  of  her  dlBlLn^isliad  father  to  the 
public^  may  well  asfiimie  that  in  this  her  lahot  of  lovo  ^ho  ts  rendering  ui  accepta- 
ble service  to  the  cotuitry  he  served  with  such  fidehty.  We  have  penufod  the  vol- 
ume with  great  mterefit ;  and  Lrtist  that  a  brief  account  of  the  author  of  thee<;  let- 
ten,  and  of  the  honorable  stationa  which  he  held,  nnay  stimidate  our  r^adera  to 
pofisesB  the  volinne  before  us,  and  the  coiDpiler  to  prepare  and  publish  the  otheti 
which  ehould  succeed  iU  Mr.  Izaru  was  honi  in  South  CHroliaa,  of  £ag)i«h  auces- 
tors ;  but  at  an  early  age  wns  sent  to  Englaodt  that  liid  education  might  be  completed 
at  Christ  College^  Cambridge  ;  alter  whicb»  he  returned  to  America,  and  took  pos- 
aesakin  of  his  estate  in  South  Carolina.  lie  subae<juently  married,  returned  to 
England,  and  resided  for  aeveral  years  in  London,  where  he  enjoyed  the  aoclety  of 
the  first  ppople  of  the  realm.  His  high  and  independent  spirit  was  evinced  lon^  be- 
fore the  Hfivolutionary  war  took  place^  bs  tlie  following  anecdote  will  attest :  His 
frieuck  in  England  were  desIrouB  that  he  should  be  presented  at  court,  hut  he  always 
declmed  the  honor ;  because,  as  a  subject,  it  would  have  been  neccasory  for  him  to 
bow  the  knee,  which  ho  said  he  never  would  do  to  mortal  man.  lu  1774,  the  mea- 
sures pursued  by  government  gave  great  uneasiijess  to  the  friends  of  hlicrly,  and 
particularly  to  AmoricauSt  nnd  his  mind  became  eo  harassed,  that  in  order  to  relievo 
it,,  he  determined  to  cross  the  channel  and  travel  on  the  continent.  On  liis  return  llio 
next  year  to  England,  be  iu  conjtmction  with  other  American  gentlemen  did  all  thai 
was  posnble  to  avert  the  storm  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  king  and  his  muiiBtejB  ;  and 
when  he  found  that  their  efforts  were  all  In  vain,  and  that  government  continued  to 
heap  injuries  on  America,  he  broke  up  his  establishmtjot  aiid  quitted  the  country. 
He  was  soon  aAer  appointed  by  Con  gross  Minister  to  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  j  but  the  independence  of  America  not  having  been  ackuowledgcd»  he 
thought  it  mexpedient  to  proceed  immediately  to  Italy ;  and  some  changes  having 
taken  place  on  the  continent^  which  prevculed  the  liraud  Duke  from  foUowiug  his 
own  inclination  on  that  subject,  be  determined  to  return  home.  Mr.  Izaub  had  kept 
up  a  correspondence  with  the  Abbe  Niccoli,  who  was  the  Tuscan  Minister  at  Paris, 
and  WQit  enabled  to  give  usetiil  infonuation  to  the  Congress,  who  were  desirous  that 
he  should  be  consulted  respecting  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  to  be  made 
with  France.  ^  At  this  time,  aud  on  this  occasion,"  says  Mrs.  Dkas,  ^  it  was  that  a 
dllference  arose  between  Mr.  IzAim  and  Dr.  Fra.nkli?^,  the  particulars  of  which  wifl 
appear,  if  ever  the  whole  or  the  correspondence  with  many  of  the  leadiii|p  men  of 
the  time  Is  published,  both  during  the  struggle  for  iudepeudeuce,  and  aAer  it  was 
achieved.  Facta  will  be  discovered  which  will  no  doubt  surprise  many:  the  editor 
can  only  regret  the  facts  ;  they  can  neither  be  altered  nor  wilhheld.'  lie  had  a  long 
correspoudeuce  with  Mr>  Auams  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries,  and  dwelt  on  tha 
necMsity  there  was  for  the  Amehcaus  to  establish  their  rights » before  it  was  too  late ; 
and  it  is  rather  singular  that  he  appears  to  have  considered  this  a  matter  of  mors 
importance  than  Mr.  Adams  did,  allhongh  the  latter  was  from  New-England.  When 
Commodore  Gillon  was  sent  from  South  Carolina  to  Europe  to  purchase  frigates,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  obtain  a  loan,  ho  could  not  effect  the  object  on  the  security  of  tha 
state  government  alone*     Mr.  Izakd  come  forward  and  pledged  his  whole  < 
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the  busiiieSB  was  then  B«ttled.  Hie  mind  waa  constantly  occnpted  in  devieing  meAnfl 
for  tho  relief  of  hiB  conntry :  his  letters  form  a  connectedt  and  certainly  a  very 
authentic  history  of  the  important  and  interesting  eveuta  recorded  in  them,  from  Iho 
year  1774  to  that  of  17&5»  the  period  at  which  he  finally  quitted  public  life.  I£e  ar- 
rived in  America  in  l78Di,  and  immediately  repttired  to  General  WAftiriNGTON*s  head^ 
quartersi  where  ho  happened  to  be  when  Auxold's  treachery  was  discovered.  He 
influenced  the  commander-in-chief  to  send  GenernJ  Greene  to  lake  command  of  the 
southern  army,  for  which  ho  receivec!  the  thanks  of  tho  governor  of  South  Carolina. 
From  that  tinic^  aa  is  well  known,  a  favoinabli?  change  took  place  in  Amencan  affaim, 
which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Counwallis,  and  the  tennination  of  thl^  war*  Shortly 
after  ho  was  choccnone  of  the  Delegates  from  South  Carolina  to  CongresB,  where  he 
remained  Mutit  the  peace.  Subscfjuently  ho  honorably  filled  the  honorable  elation  of 
senator  in  that  bt>dy  for  six  yeara ;  where  hit  lovo  of  freedomj  bis  liberal  mind,  strict 
iute^ly,  and  imflinchiug  rectitude,  were  fully  evinced  ;  and  though  he  difiiM^d  in 
opinion  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  he  never  lost  the  respect  of  any.  He  was 
frequently  applied  to  for  his  influence  to  obtain  ofEces  under  govemmenl ;  and  General 
WAsniKfJTo?f  remurked  that  he  had  never  been  disapjjointed  in  the  character  of  those 
ivbo  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Izard.  In  1795  he  took  a  final  leave  of 
'  public  lifo,  and  two  years  aftenn'ard  was  seized  with  a  malady  which  tertoinated  hia 

use  fill  and  eventful  existence,  in  May,  1801,  in  the  sixty -second  year  of  his  ago.     He 
was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar,  a  true  patriot,  and  that '  noblest  work 

^of  God,'  an  honest  man.     The  correspondence  of  so  eminent  an  American,  covering 
BO  large  and  important  a  space.  In  a  etirring  era,  and  embracing  the  lettera  of  all  the 
*  giantaof  the  time,*  would  surely  fono  an  attractive  and  valuable  series  of  volumes  j 
and  we  trust  that  it  will  (won  find  its  way,  entire,  to  the  public. 
Thi 
on 


Thx  Couiixs :  A  Tai,x  or  EAiti.r  Life.    %  the  itutlior  of  Cooqiutst  lod  Self  Cunqucst,' '  Friui« 
and  Prmtiple,*^ etc.    New-York;  llAKPsa  and  BiOTiiRfia. 

Ov%  readers  are  aware  of  tbe  high  estimate  which  we  placed  upon  *  Conquest  and 
Self-CoDqueitj'  &  work  which  siionld  be  in  the  hands  of  every  family  In  America. 
The  B&me  attractivei  easy  stylci  the  same  excellence  of  inculcation,  and  the  iame 
natural  convergence  of  incident,  and  development  of  moral,  which  characterize  that 
work,  mark  the  little  book  before  m.  The  writer  says,  mtxleetly,  that  it  •  is  a  child's 
book,  and  nothiiig  more/  We  think,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  it  ie  a  father's,  a  moUier'a 
book,  as  well  j  and  that  the  gifted  writer,  tn  presenting  a  simple  narrative  of  the  sim- 
ple events  of  childhood,  showing  the  beauty  and  excellence,  even  in  its  eariiest  dawn 
upon  the  soul,  of  that  charity  which  *  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not  it«elf,  is  not  puffed  up, 
and  doih  not  behave  itself  unseemly,"  has  rendered  a  great  servico  to  '  children  of  & 
larger  growth/  for  whose  *  little  people*  it  was  more  especially  intended.  Bvaoif 
has  apostrophized,  in  one  of  his  poemti,  a  drop  of  mk  ;  and  dwelt,  in  a  wide  reach  of 
hifl  own  pecuUar  imagination,  upon  the  effects  which  it  might  be  made  to  produce 
upon  the  world.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  in  tbe  oiinds  of  the  young,  the  noble 
inculcations  of  a  drop  of  ink,  frieghted  witli  the  thouglits  of  the  author  of  tlie  un- 
asuming  little  book  before  us.  The  volume  w  neatly  executed,  upon  a  large  cl©ar 
lypoi  and  well  deserves  the  favor  to  which  we  cordially  commend  iL 
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•  A   inoiiT  Chafteii  on    ADVEfiTtBEMRXTi.*  —  The  admirable  corrcBpondent  fti 
whom  some  twelve  years  ngo  om  readera  derix'^ed  the  ajiiuBitig  paper  ii]>oii  *  Vege^ 
hie  Phymology,'  which  was  copied  by  the  journal*  of  the  day  from  the  Buy  of  Fundy 
to  the  Rocky  Mountainsi  has  sent  uii   the  foUowing  *  Short  Chapter  on  Adtfriist' 
m9ni8f  which  wiU  be  found  to  possess  all  the  pleaoaat  and  uparkhng  characteri«tjcs 
"  of  the  writ«r'B  previouB  euay*  _  i^- 


Pt»iij»ootmK- 


*  As  a  tree  in  known  by  its  fruit,  so  is  a  man  by  bis  adTartisement  Let  craniolo- 
\  gists  amuse  themselves  by  mauiptilating^  the  outer  scul} ;  give  me  a  poep  at  his  *  thinie 
*  times  inside'  dBvolopmcnti  and  I  will  distance  them  all,  with  Combe  at  their  head*  in 

arriving  at  his  true  character.     H*^  will  betray  huuBcIf  in  hia  advertise mooU,  as  in 

hifl  Gupa. 

Even  when  he  tliinks  himself  best  coiiceal&df  having  assumed  a  fictitjoos  aigaa- 
I  titre,  he  is  but  pi  ay  in  j^  the  woodcock  part  of   hiding  his  bead  to  no  purpose, 
I  Mlustfate :  I  am  not  the  owner  of  any  *  two-story  hout»e  in  a  pleasant  neighboi 

Imt  if  tlius  comfortably  poaacaaed,  I  should  hardly  be  induced  to  pay  much  attentit 
I  to  the  inquiry  after  jnst  such  a  tenement  by  •  a  young  gentleman  with  a  small  fami 
I  wbo  desires  yc>u  to  address  a  line  to  *  Rolla/     I  have  met  with  a  notice  of 
I  dog  who  waa  represented  as  *  answering"  to  that  name,  but  doubt  whether,  under  thJ 
I  circumstances,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  emulate  that  quadruped*s  sagacity.     Ind«>«d, 
'  Itom  the  extent  of  cleverness  difrplnyed  in  the  adoption  of  such  a  nam  de  ^uerrei 
I  should  entertain  a  susincion  ae  to  the  advertiser's  being  endowed  with  sufficient  strcQj 
(of  mind  to  know  when  quarter-day  camo. 

*  But  it  is  the  body  —  the  spirit,  I  may  say  —  of  the  advertisement  which  shoi 
pecialiy  guide  us.     I  can  barely  imagine  that  any  one,  unlem  m  tj^iremh,  wi 

^voluntarily  submit  his  bead  to  the  operating  hands  of  a  dentist  who  assures  the  pu< 
in  a  '  card'  that  *  he  will  spare  no  pains  in  extracting  the  teeth  of  those  who  will  fa' 
him  with  a  call.*  Favor  him  with  a  call!  Yes,  1  think  h**  stamls  fairiif  bis 
ranee  hold  go<id,  to  be  favored  with  some  extensively  loud  ones.  And  shall  I,  who  am 
neither  a  Fry  nor  a  Howard,  go  out  of  my  way  to  palroniie  a  tailor,  because  he  gives 
us  to  underfltand  that  he  is  famous  for  his  fits?  And  is  a  sensible  person,  with  his 
•yea  about  him,  to  he  deceived  by  the  specious  notice  of  a  dry  gooda-man*B 
off/  when  for  the  la^t  six  months  his  aliop  baa  afibrded  counter -evidence  of  hia  aelli 
on  7    Theroi  he  is  at  it  now  ;  hear  him  recoimneiidiog  that  piece  of  shillmg  calico 
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the  anxious -lookiDg^  womaa :  *  Faat  colons*  Madam/  Yos^  good  Itidyi  you  will  say  to 
youinelft  when  you  conic  to  sl^g  the  rapidity  with  whicli  they  will  disappear  iu  the  waah* 
tub*  Observe  that  lickot  wa/ored  on  the  windaw-panB :  'Colared  worueii*8  g^loveo.* 
Bo  u't  be  deceived  into  patronifitng  the  eatablifihrnenl  ou  obolitioo  grounde,  ftlr.  Biraey, 
for  yon  may  read  an  the  ticket  below,  *  Green  chUdren^s  bonafits.*  He  has  only  put 
the  adjectives  in  tho  wrong  pluc«. 

Perhaps  the  moHt  *  taking'  advcrtiseineiitp  are  thoec  la  the  oontrovemal  form,  be- 
tween iudividuak  who  may  t>oth  Imve  Ijapponed  to  hitch  upon  th«  aaiiic  branch  of 
bufiiiie-sg  for  a  livelihood.  Two  dentists  had  a  brush  some  time  ago  ;  1  forj^ct  which 
got  the  bitlcr;  perhnfia  h  was  what  eport«mt.^u  call  'drawn  ;'  hut  the  public  seemed 
to  think  it  i^lrange  that  they  whose  business  chiefly  consisted  in  holdinjr  other  p«opleV 

jawe,  could  n't ;  indeed^  commun  sem^w  nnd  JEeop's  fablc'  might  have 

dictated  tho  pobcy  of  their  both  pulling  one  way.  Theti  again,  the  *  nujk  (question*  at 
one  time  monopolized  the  advertielng  columns  of  the  ^  Snn/  The  ravage  manner  in 
which  it  woB  handledj  mado  it  but  too  apparent  that  there  was  no  cow  called  *  Human 
kindness'  in  the  dairy  of  either  solicitor  for  public  sympathy  ;  and  yetj  such  m  mtLU, 
we  were  unrouttciouely  drawn  into  it ;  for  although  it  wa^  no  great  vaccine  matter  to 
us  whether  tho  auimaU  arc  fed  upon  carrots  or  hay,  yet  we  are  free  to  confess  a  pre- 
judice in  favor  of  taking  tho  '  pal«  restiU*  of  their  rnmioations  in  the  natural  way, 
without  the  addition  of  Uie  Crotou,  which,  to  use  the  rndde^t  language,  does  not  slaine 
ia  the  galaxy. 

But  the  great  caoutchouc  coutrovetsy  now  raging,  bids  fair,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject,  to  *■  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom/  Infringement  of  patent  right  is  the 
eauia  belli ^  and  as  this  is  a  gome  at  which  two  con  play,  *  cribble'  seems  to  have 
BataraJly  suggested  itself,  from  the  analogy,  perhaps,  between  *  two  for  his  heeW 
and  the  article  of  ovdr-shoes.  Ambitions  of  a  ruhbtti  however,  they  have  called 
in  judge  aiid  jury.  Did  tt  ever  occur  to  tliem  that  the  lawyers  are  keeping  the 
game? 

We  can  arrive  ui  no  positive  conohieion  from  the  signs  of  iodividunb  denoting 
their  different  trades,  rnyuteries  or  callings.  To  be  em-e*  a  little  pardonable  vanity 
may  be  predicated  of  the  poulterer  who  calls  himself  a  •  Turkey  Merchant  '^  but  he 
11  doubUossIy  9»  well  enlitted  to  tho  appellation  as  the  crockery-man  i^  to  that  of 
'China  Merchants*  A  worker  In  hard-wood  and  ivory  has  a  sign  at  the  comer  of  the 
Sixth  Avenue,  whereon  is  neatly  enough  inscnbed,  *  Tunnng  up  this  Alley' — which 
reads  more  hke  the  fragment  of  a  broken  sentence  than  an  intimation  respecting  bil- 
hard-ballei  and  chess-men  ;  uow,  as  '  it  is  a  long  lane  which  liQs  no  turning,'  and  this 
alley  happens  to  be  a  sliort  one,  I  doubt  iiie  necessity  of  any  notilic&tion  whatever. 
perhaps  this  vejy  idea  crossing  the  mtnd  of  the  painter  while  at  the  job,  accounts  for 
its  singular  waul  of  flnisli.  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  it  is  dungerous  to  sp^^culate 
too  closely  upon  this  epecies  of  advertise  me  ul  ;  for,  as  in  a  drought,  so  in  a  metropo- 
li»,  all  signs  fail 

Tho  title  of  a  book  »  an  advertisement,  and  one  which  requires  more  coiuiideni* 
tion  than  it  geuerolly  receives.  An  anthor  has  become  so  famihor  with  the  conmiou- 
place  sound  of  hie  own  uume,  that  iio  i^  unconscjotis  of  the  elfect  it  may  produce 
when  coujoiued  with  the  subject  on  whii:h  iie  has  been  writing.  Mark  that  shoHr 
necked  man  who  came  into  Appleton's  just  now,  for  the  purpose  no  doubt  of  making 
something  of  '  a  bUl.'     Why  has  he  colored  up,  and  why  doa*  be  in^fl«  in  mmawhat 
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of  a  circular  mantier  to  be  Hure,  towttrd  the  doorT  Is  lie  offended  ?  No  ;  the  fint 
book  h©  Bflt  \im  eyeii  upon  was  '  Rush  on  the  Brain.*  Ohiwro  that  well-fed-Jookinf 
old  gjcntlemaii  ;  what  a  screwing  up  of  countenance,  aod  siidden  twitchtn^  up  ot 
right  foot:  '  Treadwell  on  tlie  Gout*  meetH  his  glance*  *Ib  there  noihui|^  d«, 
Midum,  you  would  tiko  to  lcM>k  at?*  *  Nothing!*  Bays  the  lady  with  the  wrndSmg- 
bottle,  hyatf  rically,  as  she  leaves  the  shop.  She  had  seen  quite  enough — the  litJe  of 
the  first  book  which  had  greeted  her,  was  *  Bell  on  the  Nerves/  and  the  second  wai 
*  Pitcher  on  the  Head.'  Now,  I  myself  am  not  more  Bqueamish  than  moet  penoiuk 
btit  on  a  certain  occasion!  when  a  little  mote  bilious  than  usual,  1  etoufeas  to  a  -rerj 
bilgo-watery  sort  of  feeling  coming  over  me,  as  *  Watts  on  the  ^"tomach*  utared  tat 
full  in  the  face.  Let  authors,  who  themselve(»  of  all  others  dread  to  be  iIl*«poliieii  «if 
behind  their  backs,  have  the  siimc  consideration  for  their  books. 

The  Obituary  and  the  Epitaph  form  another  species  of  advertisement.  The  lat- 
ter, like  Ihe  signs  boforfi  mentionedi  are  rarely  to  be  depended  on ;  tbelr  falinly  hai 
passed  into  a  proverb  ;  and  *  Hie  jacel'  is  generally  with  correctness  spelled  m  traaS' 
lalion,  *  Hear  lies/  The  shorter  the  epitaph  the  better.  *  My  griefe  cry  louder  than 
•dTertiaement,'  says  Shakspearb  ;  and  hence  I  was  always  favorably  struck  wiUi 
the  one  on  the  tomb  of  an  actor»  once  well  enough  known  —  *  Exit  Burbage/ 

With  respect  to  the  OUituai^t  I  remember  to  have  seen  one  in  by -gone  dayi, 
which,  after  setting  forth  the  customary  *  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation,*  coo- 
taiued  an  inritation  for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  ipllow  hioif  on  th* 
next  day,  to  *tbat  bourne  whence  no  traveller  returns**  The  stylo  of  the  above  bf- 
trays  the  pen  of  no  very  cloae  reasoner,  as  the  temiH  of  thi*  invitation  would  be  aj* 
to  prodoco  what  logicians  call  a  *  non  sequitur*'  The  *  useful  with  the  sweet'  W» 
well  combined  in  the  obituary  of  a  French  shop-keeper  who  died  years  ago  in  PaxA 
Tlierein  the  public  were  made  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  the  defunct,  isd  !•• 
formed  in  a  *  nota  bene'  that  *  hie  inconsolable  widow  still  continued  his  buMmeflst 
the  old  stand.' 

The  grave  got  no  victory ^  worth  speaking  of,  over  that  woman. 

In  days  of  yore  something  might  bu  gleaned  from  the  names  of  citiev  reUlifv  is 
their  several  found ct»,  locality,  or  other  peculiarities ;  but  that  sort  of  adTettisaiDist 
does  not  obtain  to  any  great  extent  with  ua  of  the  New  World.  One  would  tapptl* 
that  an  iiisaue  schoolmaster  had  stf>od  god-father  for  half  the  villages  m  the  stile  4f 
New- York  ;  witness  Homer,  Virgii,  Ovid,  Troy,  Carthagei  etc.i  etc,  nnd  Roine»lssi 
I  wonder  whether  the  inhabilants  have  the  faoe  (the  face  includes  the  noec*,  ]  belierej 
to  call  thomselves  Romans!  Now,  this  is  unfortunate  ;  lor  to  the  ear  of  a  Jucicuft' 
BocK£a  it  sonuds  not  un prettily— certainly  not  iinpatriotically — to  hear  a  gooi 
matron  boast  of  her  being  *  an  old  New-Yorker  ;*  whereas  it  would  go  agauwt  Uw 
grain  of  any  lady  in  our  mater  city,  Troy,  to  proclaim  herself  •  an  old  Trajan.* 

To  conclude  :  In  former  days  the  names  of  individuals  were  advert^emenl»  d 
the  quality,  eliape,  or  occupation  of  their  respective  bearers.  As  the  /f oitc9«rs  (no* 
Bunkers)  were  so-called  no  doubt  from  their  generosity  ;  prob«bly  the  6i«t  ^  Urr 
name  kept  open  house.  LitiU,  from  the  recipient  of  that  cognomen  being  perttip 
of  a  ahort  Mfock ;  the  Chirks,  from  their  literarj-  propensities,  and  eo  otu  But  1^ 
only  name  which  occurs  to  me  as  eubstantiaUy  carrying  out,  even  to  the  present  dtj, 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  on  its  first  application,  is  that  given  to  the  Scrip- 
tures to  Uie  devil  —  Abaddon  ,'* 
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The  Drama:  Fatlk  TirgATwit.  —  The  opera  of  'Don  PanquaU,^  with  Mr.  Seopw 
as  the  *I3o«/  Mrs.  Stotrix  ae  *Norina,'  Mr.  Frazer  as  •i?r««*^o/and  Mr.  Meyer  om 
'Doctor  Mtslateittan,*  has  been  well  performed  at  the  Park  during  the  p(L»t  month. 
With  only  one  exception,  we  consider  Mr,  Seouin  the  he»t  bulFo  that  ever  excited  the 
cacchiuatbiiB  of  a  New -York  audience ;  and  in  *  Doa  Pa^qiiaJ^'  he  fully  iiufltahied 
hh  rejuUation,  Mm.  SfiGu^i^i  is  a  peasant  siog<r,  and  at  tiraoB  fuultleea ;  but  sho  ia 
rather  tinequal,  and  lacks  feehng,  or  tho  expreesion  of  it,  which  Fenders  her  execution 
lesti  brilliant  than  it  would  otherwise  become.  Mr.  Frazkr  ratlier  improves  upon  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  we  like  his  singing  of  the  music  of  '  Ernesto'  better  than  that  of  any 
other  part  which  ho  has  heretofore  undertaken.  His  serenade  in  the  second  act  was  a. 
perfect  genut  and  worthy  of  the  ^eat  applause  which  it  elicited.  Mr.  Meykr  is  new  to 
the  Park  boards,  but  Lb  a  great  acc|iiisition  to  the  opera  company.  His  voice  b  parti- 
cularly full,  roimd  and  clear,  and  his  management  of  the  music  extremely  agreeable. 
Hia  acting  partakes  of  the  common  faults  of  tlie  majority  of  opera-tiingers,  and  is  as 
bard,  awkward  and  ungraceful,  as  hi»  ninging  is  easy«  free  and  natural  We  do  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  a  scientific  criticism  of  the  opera  of  *  Don  Paa«]uald,-  not  being 
sufficiently  learned  in  inusieal  matters  to  do  so ;  and  having  moreover  no  ambition  to 
display  our  ignorance  more  particularly  than  by  simply  slating  it.  We  are  however 
competent  to  declare,  Uiat  *  Don  Pasqnald^  is  a  most  agreeable  opera,  apparently  well 
got  opt  and  ver>"  fairly  guslaiuf  d  by  the  SsourN  troupe.  .  .  »  Mr.  Marble  has  gone 
through  his  very  limited  number  of  Yankee  chnraoters  with  flomo  applause.  His 
style  ia  peculiar ;  diBcring  in  many  respects  from  the  quiet  school  of  liii^L,^  or  the 
more  broad  style  of  Hackett.  There  seems  a  kind  of  comic  energy  about  Mr. 
Marble  ;  a  sort  of  fen^ent  westeni  humor,  of  the  Davy  Crocrett  character,  which 
for  want  of  a  recognised  clai^ificiition  may  be  placed  by  itself,  and  hereafter  known  and 
distinguished  as  the  *WUd  Cat  Sch&al  of  C&medy  ;*  for  which  schofjl,  in  its  present 
primitivQ  state,  we  cannot  aftect  any  degree  of  vehement  partiality.  If  a  fit  of 
comedy  should  suddenly  seize  upon  our  countryman,  Mr.  Forrest,  w©  think  he 
would  be  as  much  hko  Mr.  MAaiLS  as  *  Dromio  of  Ephesus'  m  like  'Dromioof  Syra- 
cuse.* •  '  .  The  efforts  of  Mr.  Vandenuofe  to  revive  the  old  comedies  at  this  house 
meets  Uie  approbation,  and  should  receive  the  prompt  support,  of  all  who  have  preten- 
uouN  to  legitimate  taste.  It  is  not  enough  to  Sffy  that  thi»  is  the  true  course  to  pursue 
in  order  to  sustain  the  drama  in  its  purity ;  but  it  behooves  all  who  really  desire  the 
regeueratiou  of  the  old  comic  drama  to  coimteniiiice  all  efforts  to  that  end  by  their 
presence  at  the  theatre.  With  the  support  of  such  actors  as  Va.vdenuoff,  Bass, 
FiauxKi  Andmwb  and  Barrett  for  the  principal  male  characters,  and  Mns.  Vernon, 
Miv,  Bland,  and  Mrs.  Abhott,  for  the  fenmlet  almost  any  comedy  can  he  well  played, 
especially  if  the  essentia]  assiBtanls  before  the  cttrtain  will  only  do  their  parts  by  mus* 
tering  in  full  strength.  The  months  of  Febniary  and  March  are  among  the  least  at- 
^^tive  of  the  theatrical  season,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  honse  dunng 
jieriod.  The  greatest  of  the  *  stars'  are  usually  beaming  upon  the  south  em  hem- 
leie,  and  the  lesser  lights  that  twinkle  in  our  sky  sulFer  the  medium  of  a  some- 
what hazy  atmosphere.  An  UBaccountable  indifference  to  tilings  theatrical  appears 
to  steal  over  our  sodcepiible  public  about  theiie  days ;  the  di«rpo«ition  to  be  amused 
aeems  hardly  to  have  ad  existence.  The  faghionables,  fatigued  with  the  long  routine 
of  their  msipid  reunions,  imd  blati  with  the  vapid  excitements  of  the  passing  season i 
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\  leem  Co  require  n  periodical  repose » to  recniit  their  energies  for  the  spring  and  fiitmmer 
eampaigna.  A  corresponding  degree  of  Imtlees  immobility  mantles  in  a  sort  of  green 
■taguation  the  quiet  lurface  of  the  managerial  cauldron*  *  Black  spirits  and  white, 
blae  spirits  and  grey^/  no  longer  *  niinglet  mingle  ;'  the  splrita  have  evaporated,  the  fire 
is  out|  and  the  contents  of  the  pot  have  become  *  thick  and  slab/  stiu'chy  and  ookt 
The  UiuDortiLl  Sam  Patcui  our  modem  HtiTsruR,  who  thought  tt  waa  *  an  easy  lea^ 

'To  pluck  brtc^hi  honor  froTn  tbe  paJo^fucod  mooai 
Or  rfiof  intu  ihc?  bollotii  of  the  docp, 
Wlirrf  niilKmi-Une  cowlrl  never  louch  the  ^m^^nd, 
And  pluuk  up  drowned  honor  by  the  loctui ;' 

otir  hottest  but  ambitious  Enancier,  the  regretted  Sau,  who  when  about  to  pay  his  last 
debt,  *  did  draw  his  check  upon  ihc  bank  of  Genesaee  j*  in  that  moment,  with  a  spuit 
of  prophccyi  declared,  *  Some  things  can  l>e  done  as  well  as  others.*  Philosophic 
diver  \  —  would  that  thou  had^et  been  the  mannger  of  a  theatre  !  Shade  of  the  de- 
parted Sa»  1  think'st  thoii  that  bold  assertion  of  thine  could  have  been  supported  by  the 
result  of  tliine  efforts  to  gain  f^y  support  from  a  theatre.  Tbe  successful  management  of 
a  Iheatre,  SASd,  was  not  one  of  the  *  some  things'  which  came  within  thy  category  ! 
stead  of  jumping  cfotPfl,  dear  Bha<k !  it  would  have  been  easier  for  thine  enibodiedapiritl 
have  have  jumped  up  the  Falls  of  the  Genessec^than  for  thee  to  have  profitably  wielded 
the  managerial  baton!  How  like  a  great  diplomat,  a  sort  of  HighCommissioner  Lln^  stands 
the  manoger,  between  his  great  worlds  the  stage  behind  the  curtain,  and  which  may  be 
cal!«"d  *the  flowery  Inndt'  the  abode  of  the  celestialfl,  and  we,  the  public,  the  *  outside 
barbarians !'  We  desire  to  establish  a  commerce  with  parts  of  his  wonderful  cofuitry ; 
\  the  ptiynieut  of  a  certain  tribute  our  wish  is  granted.  We  woidd  penetimttt 
I  imperial  city,  and  behold  the  strange  magn'dicence  thereof;  we  would  feoit 

vcyes  upon  wonders  that  have  been  hinted  at  in  marvellous  bookn  of  extraordinary  trt< 
Tfellers  ;  but  io '  the  imperial  f jIN  points  to  his  '  vermilhon  edict/  the  empty  treasuiy- 
box  of  the  Park-Theatre,  and  shaking  his  diplomatic  lockst  a  la  Lord  BLtRLKiGii,  sig- 
nifies 'You  can't  come  vlV  TAOLioNit  Grisi,  CiarTO,  Jekny  Lind,  Rachel^  and 
yoU)  ye  male  celestiakt  Tahburini,  La  Bi.acke,  *  cum  multis  aliU,  when  shall 
WO  behold  ye  t  When  will  the  great  commissioner  take  off  the  embargo  tlu&t  now 
holds  ye  pent  up  in  foreign  lands  ?  Echo  answeret '  When  the  commissioner  will 
come  to  terms  !*  Therefore,  O  moat  vermillian  of  unpeiJal  commissioners !  ejialt  thy 
baton  ;  screw  up  thy  courage  ;  be  muuiricent,  oh  brother  of  the  moon !  and  command 
the  *  Btais"  to  shine !'  .  .  *  Amopoa,  in  this  place,  of  a  certain  dramatic  theme  :  We 
doubt  if  much  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  remarks  of  *An 
Old  JjQt^er  of  the  Dramti  npOM  *  scenic  displays/  It  cannot  be  denied  —  indeed  we 
have  it  on  the  best  r^cogni^ed  authority  —  that  the  painter  often  contributes  to  thesuC" 
\  of  a  tragedy  more  than  the  poet.     Scenes  ai!ect  ordinary  minds  as  much  is 

^  speeches ;  and  a  welUdre^sed  play  has  sometimes  brought  as  pleased  audiences  as  a 

^  well-written  one.  The  Italians  have  a  very  good  phrase  to  expresn  this  art  of  altractiiLg 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  spectators ;  they  tenn  it  Ftturberia  delta  tcetut, 
or  *  the  trickish  part  of  the  thama/  What  would  *  London  Assurance*  or  Ririuap 
the  Thiru*  redivi^^iis  have  been  at  the  Park^Thealre,  without  this  '/ourheria  detU 

I  tfffui  r  We  think  it  capable  of  demoustration^  thai  one  half  of  the  large  audienCiS 
who  attended  the  laal-iiamod  play  at  *  Old  Dmry  were  attracted  tliitber  by  Uis 
ttiagnificent  appointments  which  characterized  its  production  upon  the  stage. 
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*0!    FOR   Lamps  that  can  nkvcr  nun?)  Dim  !"^ The  ferveni  exclamation  of 

*  Mrs.  Smith/  made  to  'Tho  Genti.eman  tk  Black/  at  llie  first  party  of  that  now 

*  diftlin^iiehed'  lady,  hai  &rreffted  the  iitteiiin>[i  of  a  town-corTe«p<!iiiden(:,  who  ha* 
been  thereby  mduced  to  send  ua  some  iiittresliug  and  valuable  information  concerning 
ancient  and  moderii  lamps,  which  will  compose  a  pleasant  and  ueeful  page  or  two 
for  our  readem.  *  It  would  seem/  euya  the  writer,  *  iGrom  an  examination  of  the  hi*" 
tory  of  lainpBi  that  in  the  perpetuation  of  ihe  highest  of  aJi  God*b  physical  bleasiiigBi 
man  had  shown  a  strange  stupidity.  When  the  eon  went  down,  from  a  want  of 
proper  rae^iiis  of  continuing  light  by  artificial  iUuminatioD»  he  retired  to  his  couch  to 
Bleep  until  tiio  day  restored  to  him  the  means  of  activity.  As  population,  luxury  and 
weaUh  incroaaed^  however,  mi^ans  were  eoughl  by  which  to  prolong  ihtf  day,  or  to  b©- 
cure  the  neceiisarj  li^^ht  duriug  the  night  The  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans  vied 
with  each  other  in  Ihe  external  shape  of  their  lainpH,  which  for  all  pnrpoee^  of  light 
were  but  a  step  io  advance  of  the  jknof  Esquimaux,  with  hii^  Iceland-moee  dipped  in 
iesJ-oil,  burniug  lu  a  shell  found  on  the  sea-Bhoro.  Specimens  of  tJiese  lam|»  of  the 
ancients  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  They  display  much  taste  and  elegance  of  ex^ 
ternal  de^igti,  but  go  no  farther ;  for  it  is  a  singular  circuiii^triDce,  that  uotwithstaad* 
iug  the  simplicity  of  the  lamp,  and  its  obvious  capabibties  of  improvement»  it  is  only 
within  the  last  sixty  years  that  any  material  improvement  has  been  effected  in  its 
original  construction.  The  wick  of  the  lamp  furnishes  no  part  of  the  light  consamed 
by  the  combustion  of  its  own  substance  ;  for  the  quantity  coiisumed  is  too  small  to 
merit  attention,  and  it  is  usually  coated  over  with  a  broad  depusit  of  carbouaceouB 
matter,  which  cannot  burn  for  want  of  air,  from  wliich  it  is  kept  by  the  flame.  To 
render  the  wick  accessible  to  everj'  part  of  the  0ame»  in  order  to  iiuiure  the  moat 
perfect  combustion,  is  one  of  the  casenlial  objects  of  modern  improvements  in  lamps, 
and  hence  the  texture,  oiaterials  and  dimeufrions  of  wicks  are  matters  of  much  im- 
portance.  If  on  the  one  hand  the  wick  be  too  large,  a  great  deal  of  vapor  from  the 
oil  remains  uubtirnt  in  the  flanie»  and  breaks  out  in  the  form  of  smoke,  producing  a 
disagreeable  odor  ;  ajid  if,  on  the  oth<?r  hand,  the  wick  is  too  small,  the  unconsumed 
carbon  will  be  naturally  lefts,  and  the  ilame  consequently  clearer  than  those  of  a 

'  larger  wick ;  yet  it  will  yield  but  very  little  light,  as  the  bgiit  diminishes  with  tlie 
BuperBciee  of  the  Bame.  The  tucoBveniences  of  a  thick  wick  had  long  been  ob- 
served. Doctor  Fraxklin,  whose  surpassing  wisdom  was  all  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  WAUts  and  comforts  of  society,  first  noticed  the  fact  that  two  small  wicks  placed 
clwe  together  gave  more  light  than  one  equal  in  quantity  to  both  ;  and  it  is  from  this 
single  point  of  discovery  that  all  improvements  have  spread.  The  smoke  and  smell 
arising  from  the  burning  of  oil  in  lamps,  and  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  whole 
process,  had  long  banished  the  lamp  from  the  apartments  of  the  wealthy.  About 
Uie  year  1780,  Mons.  Ailgand,  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  first  commenced  his  tnvesiiga- 
tion«  on  the  subject  It  occurred  to  htm  that  if  a  line  of  little  wicks  coidd  be  placed 
in  a  circle,  and  a  current  of  air  admitted  through  the  interior  of  a  circle,  while  the 
CMitside  air  was  applied  to  the  exterior  surface,  the  power  of  a  large  wick  would  be 
oibtaiiMd  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  small  one.  This  be  effected  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  now  ioe  it  in  the  lamp  iii  conmion  use,  and  which  ia  known  as  tlio  ♦  Argaud,*  the 
*■  Astral,'  and  *  ^^olar'  lamp ;  ail  of  which  are  formed  on  the  same  principle.  The 
lamp  did  not  answer  his  expectations.    Every  attempt  to  increase  the  sixo  of  the 
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wick  only  produced  a  volume  of  gmoko.  The  defect  would  have  been  fatal,  had  not 
accident  supplied  the  remedy.  Thui  was  Ihe  glaat  cbimnGy^  which,  by  tncreaaing  the 
eurront  of  air^  produced  a  more  perfect  combustion  of  oil.  This  accidental  dkesorwy 
»  thus  related  by  the  younger  Aug  and:  *  My  brother  bad  long  tried  to  faring  hi* 
lamps  to  bear.  A  broken -off"  neck  of  a  flask  happened  to  be  lying  upon  th«  marble 
•helf ;  I  chanced  to  reach  it  o%'er  to  the  table*  and  placed  it  over  the  flame*  of  Iho 
lamp  ;  immedlatf^ly  it  rose  with  brilliancy*  My  brother  started  to  his  feet  with  ec- 
stacyt  rushed  upon  me  in  a  tranaport  of  joy,  and  embraced  me  with  rapture/  The 
invention  created  a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  and  the  lamp»  which  is  known  in  Fraaca 
la  Qui!iaurr*B,  from  the  name  of  the  artist  by  whom  tt  was  manufactured  for  At- 
GAUD,  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  opulent  families  of  the  day. 

'Doctor  Frankun  has  fouoded  upon  this  one  of  his  most  happy  and  amusing 
papeia,  which  he  sent  to  the  Journal  of  Paris,  entitled»  *  An  Economical  FrojtcV 
He  says:  *1  was  the  other  evening  in  a  largo  companyi  where  the  new  lamp  of 
'  QiTTKciUET  was  introduced,  and  much  admired  its  splendor ;  but  a  general  inquiry 
was  made,  whether  t!ie  oil  it  consumed  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  light  it  afibrded ; 
in  which  case  tliere  would  be  no  saving  in  the  use  of  it.  No  one  present  could  satkiy 
ns  on  this  point)  which  all  agreed  ought  to  be  knowii>  it  being  a  very  desirable  Ihiag 
to  leaspa  if  possihle  the  expense  of  lighting  our  apartments.  1  went  to  bed  as  imtl 
three  or  four  hours  after  midnight*  with  my  head  full  of  the  subject.*  He  goes  on  to 
■ay  that  he  was  accidentally  awakeupd  at  six  o'clock  the  next  mornings  and  imagined, 
from  the  light  shining  in  his  apartment,  that  a  number  of  those  lamps  had  been 
brought  into  his  room  ;  hut  upon  nibbing  his  eyes,  he  found  it  came  in  at  a  window 
which  had  been  left  open  through  neglect  of  the  servant.  He  then  annoimcei  Ihs 
astounding  diseoveryf  which  he  claims  us  his  owh^  and  which  be  says  must  b«  as  new 
to  most  of  bia  readers  m  it  was  to  himsolf,  who  had  never  seen  any  signs  of  suS' 
shine  before  nooni  that  the  sun  always  gices  light  as  soan  att  he  ri^eg  !  —  aad 
poeed  that  instead  of  rising  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  great  world  should  conmience 
day  at  six  I  But  the  same  causes  which  have  mud©  this  plan  impracticable  in 
exist  in  our  own  metropolis ;  and  tho  value  of  lamp  to  supply  the  place  of  annshtn^ 
rtill  exists  in  all  its  extent.  The  lamp  of  Akoand  was  found  to  bum  with  a  dimio* 
ishcd  lustre  ;  and  saloons  like  those  of  the  *-  Mrs.  Shith^  of  your  admirable  and  mys- 
terious Petkr  ScHEMrL,  which  commenced  in  splendor,  were  found  ra  sad  eclipws* 
before  the  party  was  half  over.  To  remedy  this,  M.  Carckl  commenced  his  inresli' 
gationR,  which  have  been  continued  until  perfected  by  Dkcajvj  who  spent  many  yeui 
in  experimentTug  without  attaining  that  desideratum  which  was  sought  for,  and  whieb 
is  now  attained  — namely,  perpetuitt/  of  light ;  and  if  M.  AacANn  was  indebted  to 
a  fortanato  accident  for  his  discovery,  Decan  owes  his  improvement  of  the  mechan* 
ical  lamp  to  a  happy  dream.  He  related  to  a  friend,  from  whom  we  hav^  the  anec- 
dote,  that  he  expended  over  eighty  thousand  francs  in  experimenting  and  naako^ 
improvements  of  the  invention  made  nearly  twenty -five  years  before  by  Carcel,  and 
which,  like  all  such  inveotions,  was  found  too  comphcated  for  general  uae.  ThflM 
consisted  m  the  adoption  of  a  steel  tube  to  supply  the  glass  piston  of  Cakcbj.  ;  re< 
ducing  the  clock-work  to  three  wheels,  all  of  which  were  made  strong  and 
tial}  and  in  simplifying  tho  burner.  One  thing  remained  undiscovered  to 
his  invention^  and  that  was,  some  method  of  communicating  motion  from  the  eloci- 
work  to  the  pumps  enclosed  in  the  roservoir  of  od,  which  should  not  be  liabls  lo  leak* 
age.    Borthened  with  thought  on  this  subject,  he  one  night  retired  to  f««|,  and 
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dreamed  of  a  pivot  hy  which  this  mot  ion  was  communicated  !  Wakingt'aDd  fearful 
lest  the  dreiLm  should  cacapo  himj  he  rang  Ills  bell,  eent  for  bis  workmeiit  and  set  them 
at  once  to  work  to  try  the  experiment^  which  avprciune  the  lost  difRculty  known  to 
exist  to  tho  perfection  of  the  French  MechawicaJ  Lamp.  It  may  «et?m  strange  that  bo 
simple  a  contrivance  as  that  of  the  gluai  chimney,  and  of  the  mode  of  communica- 
tion with  the  pidon  now  adopted  in  the  mcchaiiieal  lamp,  should  not  at  once  have 
presented  itself;  and  doiiblte^n  in  like  manner  it  seemed  tlio  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  to  make  an  egg  stand  npuii  end,  to  the  rage  '  Hida!|ros*  of  iifpain,  uAer  Ihey  had 
Been  Columbub  flatten  the  egg  on  the  table  ;  or  to  the  coyrtiers  of  Elizahetii  to  weigh 
the  smoke  of  tho  tobacco  in  Sir  Walter  Rai.eioii*b  pipe,  aflfer  ho  had  called  for  the 
•catea  and  weighed  the  reeidnum  of  anhea ;  but  such  are  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
all  kindred  discovcriea.  When  the  Parliament  of  England  offered  their  bounty  for  the 
discovery  of  a  safety-lamp»  l^ir  IIu.uniicY  Davy^  it  is  said,  went  through  a  long  series 
of  investigations  which  he  only  had  the  sagucity  to  set  on  foot,  and  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  his  safety-lamp,  which  would  have  been  reached  at  once  had  he  placed 
a  wire-gauze  ov^r  tlie  flame  of  a  candle.  The  mechanical  lamp,  which  is  the  result 
of  so  much  time  and  expenditure,  seemci  to  have  attained  all  that  coHt  aud  machinery 
can  ftccomplieh.  It  \b  no  longer  a  qnefliion^  as  waa  the  case  with  AncAisn^s  in  the  time 
of  Fhankun,  that  tliis  lamp  afPords  the  greatest  amount  of  light,  and  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  known  methods  of  illumination.  This  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of 
Dr.  Ure  and  Prof*  Webster.  The  wick*  which  is  of  cotton  and  silk,  la  exceedingly 
th^Lti,  so  that  there  is  no  vapor  of  oil,  as  in  all  other  lamps,  which  is  productive  only  of 
gas  and  smoke  ;  and  cooseqnently  there  is  neither  smoke  nor  smell  to  destroy  the 
piuity  of  the  atmoapliere  of  a  room, or  to  soil  the  drap<  ry  and  blacken  the  ceilings; 
and  that  a  lamp  is  found  which  gives  the  I3ght  of  Iwenty-five  sperm  candles,  whUe  it 
burns  at  a  cost  of  but  two^  should  of  itself  satisfactorily  answer  all  questions  on  the 
score  of  its  economy  and  superior  ntitity,*  Wo  should  not  be  •  doing  juKtice  to  our 
convictions/  after  long  experience  of  the  merits  of  the  *  Mechanical  Lamp'  of  Car- 
CEL,  if  we  did  not  confirm  the  commendations  here  givcQ' 


*  The  Iukal  Attal\ei>/  by  Dr,  Hoiutio  Stone,  in  our  last  number,  had  reference 
to  a  young  artist  named  Nimms,  whose  brief  career  was  marked  by  much  success,  and 
greater  promise  of  futnre  excellence.  He  was  a  portrait -pa  inter,  but  for  some  lime 
previous  to  his  decease,  (which  occurred  about  two  years  ago  in  tLe  West*  In  dies, 
ere  he  had  gone  with  the  hope  of  regaining  his  health,)  he  had  been  contemplating 
ibject  m  which  he  hoped  to  prove  his  capacity  to  produce  something  worthy  of 
himseif  in  the  historical  branch  of  his  arU  Tb«  subject  was  'Ei  Dorado.^  The  con- 
ception waSt  that  the  pilgrim,  after  a  long  and  fniittoss  search  for  the  fountain,  at  last 
begitis  to  feel  the  approach  of  death,  and  sinks  to  the  gronnd  in  an  agony  of  penitential 
grief  for  the  eirow  of  his  past  life.  Al  the  moment  of  dissolution  he  is  supposed  to 
aeo  near  him,  but  not  within  his  reach^  the  long-sought  spriog,  fed  by  streams  pouring 
from  an  eoiinence  whose  summit  is  lost  in  tho  cloiidM.  Am  he  arises  from  the  weeds 
of  mortality,  and  wnlh  upward  gaze  and  a  look  of  hifinite  longing,  strives  to  reach  the 
source  of  the  foinilain,  the  Saviour  stands  before  him  with  outstretched  arms  to  re- 
ceive {lis  spirit  This  is  the  moment  chosen  for  the  picture  ;  but  the  artist  did  not  lire 
to  paint  it     A  beautiful  Christian  faith  is  said  to  have  marked  bii  departure. 
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GoMir  WITH  RcAPERH  AND  CoRRi!8Po?«DE?»T8. —  A  cltvcT  corTPfifpondcnt,  upoo  whow 
bead  Ihe  bump  of  illuBtralion,  if  there  be  Bmch  a  crania)  protuberance,  muit  be  l&fgiely 
propelled,  *  comeB  down'  with  not  a  little  Totc^  upon  the  aphoristic  fallacy  of  Afeixeb* 
that  *  Q.  shoe-maker  niiist  not  go  beyoud  his  last,'  and  endeavors  to  show  the  stupidity 
of  the  verdict,  *  Ne  BUtor  ultra  crepidam.*  Our  corrogpondent  secma  to  think  that 
*  the  Man  and  the  Hour"  have  arrived,  to  efibct  and  witness  the  d^moHtion  of  this 

'  time-stren^hened  heresy.  Hear  him :  *  If  there  in  any  general  principle  actuating 
any  portion  of  the  human  race  to  he  fathered  from  the  streets ;  if  there  ia  any  wide* 
■pread  philosophy  of  the  pavement^  or  any,  the  sltghtesl  frag^ment  of  Instruction  to 
h^  learned  in  the  jostling  crowd,  I  am  the  man  to  know  it ;  and  therefore  I  do  assert, 
with  as  little  fear  of  contradiction  ajc  a  country  minister  who  expounda  the  law  to  hjs 
coagre^tion  of  gaping  bumpkitiM,  that  tlie  vile  proverb  of  Ap£LL£«  has  spoUed  man 

.  bOD-TiTaatfl,  soured  more  good  tempera,  mouldicd  more  racy,  sparkling  dispoaitioii», 
and  stopped  the  growth  of  more  huinoriatig,  than  all  the  hypocritical  and  uoaocial 
dogmas  from  the  time  of  Plato  (o  that  of  Father  Milleo.  It  has  been  as  thunder 
in  the  wine-cellar,  deadening  that  which  was  rosy  and  joyous,  and  making  stale  that 
which  wa»  bubbling  and  lively.  Not  only  Ihe  tthoe-maker,  hut  the  whole  genus  of 
Momo*Hu!imnua,  cooceive  themselves  comprehended  within  the  meaning  of  the  ita- 
tute.  Thus  the  shoe-maker  must  not  go  beyond  his  last,  nor  the  mason  beyond  bii 
trowel  and  a  barrel  of  lime  ;  milliners  coufine  themselves  within  tlie  straitencil  limiti 
of  corsets  and  stay-lacea,  and  actors  never  hear  an  exclamation  addre-seed  to  the 
gods,  without  tlunkiug  of  the  upper  gallery ,  the  theatrical  Olympufi,  There  are 
doQbtlen  some  masous  and  some  actors  whom  the  cap  may  ^t  If  Arsu^s  had  bat 
faidj  <  Comcj  you  rascally  cobbler  I  you  found  fault  with  the  shoe  of  my  paintings  let 
the  leg  alone  1*  I  never  should  have  wiiHted  this  ehi-^el  or  two  of  paper.  But  instead 
of  putting  hia  homely  reproof  into  a  homely  guise,  nothing  will  do  but  he  muiit  drev 
it  up  in  the  robe  and  tunic  of  the  Nchoole ;  bedizen  it  with  the  proverbial  style^  with 
'  ne'  and  the  subjunctive ;  rouge  its  cheeks  with  a  Socralic  tinge,  and  send  it  mto 
the  world  to  plague  poBterity  !  The  dioe-maker,  like  all  of  his  trade,  mu£t  have 
blabbed,  or  w^  should  never  have  beard  of  the  story ;  for  Ap£lj.eb,  I  ain  very  tiat, 
\  «amiled,  whistled  a  bar  or  bo,  and  so  it  slipped  out  of  his  head.  Whenever  I  aee  a 
phoc-maker  who  can  talk  of  nothiugbut  kip-lcathor  and  high-heeled  boots,  or  a  tailor 
who  wraps  himself  in  an  everlasting  maze  of  broad -cloth,  and  whosfo  w^ords  seem  lo 
amargio  from  his  mouth  undf-r  folds  of  serge  and  fustian  ;  or  a  stock-broker*  whose 
line  of  vision,  and  conversation  too,  secras  to  be  bounded  by  discount  and  quotations ; 
I  bcatow  a  hearty  curse  on  th(>  painter  and  his  proverb,  for  a  pair  of  narrow-minded, 
felfish,  levelling  autocrats.  For  myself,  I  like*  to  ece  a  man  who  baa  a  hearty  way  of 
«xtendiug  his  hand  to  all  trades,  and  opening  his  mouth  and  ears  on  all  subje^^U ; 
who  can  see  beauty  of  workmansliip  in  an  axktree,  though  he  himself  is  a  maker  of 
watcb-tprings,  and  can  look  at  the  handicraft  of  other  mtrn  through  ^ctacles  of  his 
©wn  fashioning.  There  are  apothecaries  who  barricade  themeelves  round  with  an 
infiuiiy  of  littles  and  boxes,  and  can  find  uotliing  worthy  of  tlieir  notice  that  canool 
he  bottled  and  labelled.  There  ore  iiHTchanta  whose  range  of  telescopic  vision  \»  hi 
out  at  sea,  and  who  think  it  time  lost  to  lowt^r  their  glass  and  say,  *  Uow  d'  ye  do  f 
1  know  young  men  in  love,  who  think  llmt  I  must  be  under  the  tljumb  of  the  sw^ 
too  I  ladies  who  ply  their  tiny  fingers  in  making  shirts  for  the  beath«i«  who 
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to  your  own  establtibmeEt  !^    Tbe  premBture  ajid  sickly  vegetableaf  perfectly  out  of 
fieB«on,  but  forcud  and  iutroducod  solely  tor  the  gralification  of  the  pleajiurce  of  tfio 
pOTBO  and  pocket  of  the  hoet  rather  ilmn  the  palates  of  tho  guests,  merely  remind 
one  of  the  money  in  the  Eaittern  tale^  which  turned  into  kavea ;  while  the  draary 
coaversatiou  and  attempt  at  badinafj^e  which  pass  about  the  table,  tn  the  conBtrajned 
fltyio  of  a  horse  in  a  curb  aud  kicking-Rtrap,  with  a  clog  at  km  heeU,  have  aome- 
thing  in  them  peculiarly  dialresAing."     Good  metropolitan  reader,  there  is  sage  couu- 
ael  concealed  in  the  foregoing,  if  your  wiBdom  could  but  find  it  out     And  wiil  oot 
tb>  Bat  ire  apply  to  the  *  party* -euppers,  formal  aiFau^  of  temples,  white-haired  pyra- 
mids, dialiea  of  awcotenod  »oap-sudti«  aud  the  tike^  which  one  eometimes  encounters 
even  among  us,  and  which  monopolize  the  places  of  provocatives  and  BUbetuntiul  sat' 
isfiets  of  a  wboleiiome  appetite  ?    Have  nH  you  attended  a  dozen  such  youraelf  lately  T 
«  Guess  so  !*  •    *    •  One  of  the  earlie«]^  setUers  of  old  Schoharie  was  a  man  named 
MtiRruY,  more  familiarly  known  aa  *  Old  MuariiY.'      lie  was  a  terror  to  the  Indiftni 
^nd  their  sworn  enemy,  for  he  bad  suffered  much  from  their  robbericH,  and  waotoa 
ftruction  of  hia  crops  and  cattle.     But  his  most  deadly  hate  arose  from  the  m order 
his  two  brolhem;  for  wliich  act  he  solemnly  swore  to  devote  \m  life  to  their  extcr^ 
minallon.     *  Old  MujtriiY*  was  a  wily  enemyi  as  tlie  Indians  bad  well  a^ertained  j 
and  they  sought  liis  life  by  all  posi^ible  artifice  and  strategy.     On  one  occasion  their 
wile^  came  near  being  successful,     MuRrnr  had  a  coW;,  wluch  wandered  from  his 
cabin  during  the  day  to  browse  in  the  woods,  with  a  bell  suspended  from  her  neck  to 
indicate  her  whereabout ;  returning  always  at  night  to  bo  milkodt  and  with  *  ndden 
all  drawn  dry*  to  stand  and  ^  inly  ruminate*  by  the  hut  until  morning  called  ber  to 
sally  forth  agaio.     One  evening  she  failed  to  return  ;  another  day  passed,  and  with  Ji 
tbe  hour  '  when  the  kye  come  hame'  usually,  but  9he  came  not.     Fearing  that  sho 
bad  met  with  foul -play,  Mcr&rBT  started,  with  bis  riBe  on  biii  shoulder,  to  '  look  her 
up,'  following  the  direction  she  was  taking  when  she  led  the  hut     After  several 
hoorv  of  fruitless  pursuit,  the  faint  sound  of  her  familiar  bell  in  the  distance  glad* 
dened  his  ear.    *  It  *s  all  right  I*  said  he,  in  bis  delight  at  iinding  her  ;  and  bo  rapidlf 
neared  the  spot  whence  tbe  sound  proceeded,  a  thicket  of  close  undergrowUi,  in  tb9 
heart  of  tlie  forest     AJl  at  once  he  stopped  short,      *  That  is  *  Old  Spot's  bell,^ 
he,  *  but  it  ^8  not  on  her   neck;  she  do  n't  swing  her  bell  in  that  way  when  she  { 
browaesi.     There  *s  mischief  here  V     Cautk>usly  approaching  the  spot  whence  tba  , 
dow  and  regular  *  ting- a- ling"  proceeded,  he  saw  at  some  sixty  yards  dibtant  two  ' 
Indians  seated  upon  an  old  mossy  log,  peermg  intently  now  and  then  into  the  recessei*] 
of  the  woodt  and  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  minutes  slowly  swinging  the  cow-beU«  i 
which  Ihey  thought  would  bring  *■  Old  MLaprrv*  into  their  toils, '  as  a  btrd  bastoth  lo 
the  snare.*     But  it  was  Ajs  hour  of  joy,  not  their*a.     lie  watched  the  movements  of  ] 
the  red  rascals  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  when  safe  tn  her  ctawB*     Secure  from  ob- 
servation behind  a  large  tree,  he  selected  the  *  bell-wether,*  and  with  deliberate 
sent  a  buUet  through  his  heart.     The  Indian  uttered  one  shriek,  sprang  three  feet  or  | 
more  upward,  and  dropped  dead  beiiide  the  loig  upon  which  he  had  been  sitting.    Hii  | 
comrade  looked  round  in  amaiemeut  to  gather  the  direction  of  the  shot,  and  thea  | 
shouldered  the  dead  body  of  his  comrade,  and  was  moving  off,  when  a  second  shot  ^ 
from  the  musket  which  Muaruv  had  by  this  time  loaded,  laid  hnn  and  his  dead  com^  I 
t»aoiou  lifeless  together     There  were  two  withered  scalps  hanging  en  each  smokjf  j 
jamb  of  Old  .Mluuy's  fire-place  for  rnore  tJiaa  twenty  years ;  and  he  always  regard- 


ed them  with  a  *  ghm  amile'  when  he  was  rehearsing  the  history  of  their  acquisi- 
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fcolujh  a*picc«  of  advice.  .    -    .  Wauhngton  Iiivimo  has  foniewhere  drawn  a  Coach- 
picturA  of  two  fenreni  Itorera  In  humble  life,  dwelling  with  fond  rODiembrance  iipo^^H 
Iheir  little  token*  of  aifection  ;  a  broken  sixpence,  a  lock  of  hair,  or  similar  mementlJ^H 
^f  that  love  which  *  pasaeth  show'  and  knows  no  selfishnesB.     Groffrev  CitiiTOi^t 
admimhle  limning  was  recalled  forcibly  to  onr  minds  the  other  evening  by  hearing 
the  following  aimpla  lines  stin^  to  a  sweet  IriKh  air,  thul  seemed  almost  to  sob  ^ 
Ihe  emotion  which  swells  the  heart  of  *  poor  TKRitENce'  while  he  bids  his  Kat 
ferewoU^  who  is  abont  to  depart  for  England  '  on  service  :* 


•  8o»  Kathleen^  you  're  gjoiag  to  Tave  me 

All  i^ons  by  inR!i«ir  ui  thta  uluee  1 
But  I  ^tn  9ure  you  will  niver  (iQuive  mn — 

O,  do  I  if  ther«  %  Erutli  in  ilmt  face  t 
Tbou^b  Eni^li£t(i  '■  a  bomuurul  coutitry, 

FuU  0f  Mlij,'ual  boy*,  yet  whal  then  If 
You  wouM  n'l  furg^t  yoar  poor  Tbjucncr i— 

You  ''U  came  back  to  ouldi  Irclmul  ufiiia! 

Och  I  thflm  Euifliiih  V  4J«ea.ivert  by  tmtum^ 

Tlioogh  !]]!»>' be  you  'd  tklnk  thttm  £tacon&; 
They  'II  nay  you  'ro  a  swniei  charm ing  cr'alurt), 

But  t\o  u'l  you  beliiive  th'ndttnic  tiuur) 
Ah!  Kjiitkl«e>',  agrak'  do  u't  l)«  mindin' 

The  ltath«riQ'  ^pacht^a  tbe^'  'U  cuEike, 
But  t«|l  them  upoor  bb<y  in  Ir«l«nil 

If  breakiu'  hia  henri  for  your  uko  1 


II  'e  a  folly  to  keep  you  from  goia*, 

Thought  fuitli !  *t  h  n  oii|}hly  bird  eSM  ; 
For.  Katiilekn,  you  ktw>v  thcra  't  no  knowuif 

WLen  ue.\t  I  Bi*y  *eo  your  nreet  fao«  I 
And  w lien  yaii  coai«bw:ti  iJti  ta«,JLATiil.&cv» 

kVuQf)  the  better  wilt  1  be  oET  tlioDf 
Tou  'II  be  up' akin'  *uob  li«<auiirbl  £B$li«]i, 

Sure  t  wQu't  know  me  KjkT]ii,ssi«  nfsls  (* 


'  Cb !  n^iv  wh^jre  *•  Ike  tico  o€  thia  hatty  t— 

Why  bottatr  me  ao  id  thit  «r«y  t 
I  *vo  forgot,  'twii.(  the  grief  luod  the  Ourty, 

E?ery  word  I  w»a  m^utikii*  to  tny\ 
Jutt  wait  now  u  miuute,  1  hid  ye  — 

Can  I  tulk,  if  yiJiu  bother  mi^  imt 
Oh,  KATuL.EEt( '.  me  blojitia'  jgo  wid  ye^ 

Every  inch  of  tlto  w«y  that  you  go  J 


I 


That  *  mad  wag*  *  Pltnch*  served  up  some  months  mnc^t  in  *  A  P&ep  inta  Ltm4on 
Soaieiy,*  a  *  mental  connection!"  with  whom  he  had  long  been  tjpou  terms  of  intima- 
cy ;  *  Mr.  Sfanqlk  LAcquEa/  namely*  who  had  mnde  a  great  deal  of  money  •  wctot- 
how  or  another/  hut  in  what  preciBft  way  was  not  known  ;  who  pfeferf^d  an  uneom- 
fortabl©  honso  in  a  part  of  the  metropolis  in  which  it  was  conflid<*red  *  stylish'  lo  Jive, 
to  any  of  the  most  eligible  mansions  he  cnidd  command,  nt  half  the  expefosc*)  in  a 
less  *  fashionable'  part  of  the  town.  Mrs.  iSi'ANfiL£  Lacqi^ea  was  '  a  very  fine  Indy/ 
who  dressed  by  the  fash  ion -books,  and  had  for  '  party '-pets  two  or  three  of  tho<i9  tui- 
■haven  foreign  advonttirere  who  so  often  swindle  tlieir  way  into  decent  aociety,  ftnd 
glitter  in  the  parvenu  drawing-rooms  of  the  metropolis ;  occasionally  diaappearingt 
to  be  heard  of  no  more^  or  re&ppearing  rather  too  prominently,  and  heard  of  n  | 
deal  too  much.  There  are  usoful  Icusons  conveyed  in  the  description  which  ia  | 
of  the  dinner-parties  of  the  Lacqi  khs.  The  tables  were  loaded  with  plate, 
being  *  a  point  of  economy  after  all,  for  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  devonrinf  sfl- 
ver  forks  and  candle -el  ickSt  and  they  coat  nothing  to  keep  when  not  in 
with  their  aid  a  very  little  refreshment  goes  a  very  great  way.  Six  brand y-ohen 
in  the  branch  of  an  eprrgne  become  prominent  jiortions  of  the  feast ,  when 
would  be  passed  over  in  a  saticvr  of  blown-glass.  The  small  mould  of  ersam 
aggmndizetl  by  the  heavy  monlding  of  the  dish  on  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  thmuf  ho«t 
the  w*hole  banqtict  the  same  evidences  appear  of  the  economy  of  splendor.  Indeed, 
the  endeavor  to  pick  out  womethitig  slightly  substantialt  reminds  you  of  SiJ«iD>BAn  hunt* 
Ing  after  food  in  the  Vall<^y  of  Diamonds,  before  the  merchants  above  threw  down 
tlie  legs  of  mutton/  Such  a  dinner-party  is  one  of  the  mo&t  melancholy  eiamplea 
which  can  be,  offered  of  the  feudal  service  by  which  the  givers  hold  their  tm»i9  fn  ta>* 
ciety.  Hoepitiilityj  which  ought  lo  he  the  primary  cause,  is  triumphed  ©vef  by  ic»* 
lousy  or  ostentation.  The  whole  entertainment  is  an  unmitigated  series  of  atteiii]||^^|| 
at  rivalry  and  display.  There  is  a  mute  etocjuence  in  every  cover  and  claret-jii^^' 
upon  the  tab{e»  which  seemi  to  say,  *  See  in  wlial  style  we  da  thsnga  h«ro,  \ 


ranogt 
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to  yom  own  esUb]i§hmeut  V  The  premttture  and  sickly  ve|f^tftble»,  perfectly  out  of 
season,  but  forced  and  introduced  solely  for  the  gratification  of  the  pleasiircB  of  tlie 
parse  and  pocket  of  the  host  rather  tbau  Ihe  palates  of  the  ^estSj  merely  remind 
oae  of  tbe  money  in  the  Eafitern  tale,  which  turned  fnto  leaves ;  while  the  dreary 
couTcrsatiou  and  atleiiipt  at  badinage  which  pass  about  tiio  table,  in  the  coiiBtrained 
style  of  a  horse  in  a  curb  and  kicking -strap,  with  a  clog  at  hii«  heels^  have  some- 
thing in  them  peculiarly  distresstng.^  Good  metropolitan  reader,  there  ta  sage  coun- 
sel concealed  ui  the  foregoing,  if  your  nnsdom  could  but  find  it  out  And  will  uot 
the  satire  apply  to  tlio  '  party' -fiupixfrs,  foruml  alFairs  of  temples,  white  ^haired  pyra- 
mids, di^he^  of  sweetened  Boap-Budd^»  and  the'  like,  which  one  sometimes  eucouniers 
even  among  us,  and  which  monopolize  the  places  of  provocatives  and  substautial  sat- 
iafiers  of  a  wholesome  ap|J«tite  1  Have  n't  yon  attended  a  dozen  such  yourself  lately  ? 
*  Guess  so !'  -  -  •  One  of  the  earliest  setUen*  of  old  Schoharie  was  a  man  named 
Mrntrnv,  more  famiharly  knonm  as  '  Old  Ml'jipbv.'  He  was  a  terror  to  the  Indians 
aiid  their  swoni  enemy,  for  he  had  sutfered  much  from  their  robberies,  and  wanton 
destruction  o[  his  crops  and  cattle.  But  Ills  most  deadly  hate  arose  from  the  murder 
of  his  two  brothers;  for  which  act  he  solemnly  swore  to  devote  his  life  to  their  extcr* 
miuiition.  *  Old  >I(jRPirJv'  was  a  wily  enemy,  as  the  Indians  had  well  ascertained  ; 
and  they  sought  his  life  by  all  possMo  artifice  and  strategy*  On  one  occasion  their 
wiles  camo  near  being  successful.  Muilphv  liad  a  cow,  which  wandered  from  his 
cabin  during  the  day  to  browse  m  the  woods,  with  a  bell  suspended  from  her  neck  to 
indicate  her  whereabout ;  reluming  always  at  night  to  be  milked,  and  with  *  uddera 
all  dravni  dr>^*  to  stand  and  *  inly  ruminate*  by  the  hul  until  morning  called  her  to 
sally  forth  again.  One  evening  she  failed  to  return  ;  another  day  passed,  and  with  it 
the  hour  *  when  the  kye  come  harae*  usually,  but  she  came  not  Foariug  that  she 
had  met  with  foul-piay,  Mt'arnr  started,  with  his  rifle  on  his  shoulder,  to  *  look  her 
tip,'  following  the  direction  she  was  taking  when  she  left  tlie  hut  After  several 
hours  of  fruitless  pursuit,  the  faint  sound  of  her  familiar  bell  in  the  distance  glad- 
dened his  ear.  *  It  's  all  right  1'  eaid  he,  in  his  delight  at  finding  her  ;  and  he  rapidly 
Xkeared  the  spot  whence  the  sound  proceededt  a  thicket  of  close  undergrowlli,  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest  All  at  once  he  stopped  uhorl.  *  That  is  *  Old  Spot's  fte/i,'  said 
he,  'but  it  ^B  not  on  htr  neek;  she  do  n't  swing  her  bcU  in  that  way  when  she 
browses.  There  's  mischief  here !'  CautiouBly  approaching  the  spot  whence  the 
alow  and  regular  *  ting-a-ling'  proceeded,  he  saw  at  some  sixty  yards  distant  two 
Indians  seated  upon  an  old  mossy  log,  peering  intently  now  and  ilicn  into  the  receases 
of  the  wood,  and  at  internals  of  three  or  four  minutes  slowly  swinging  the  cow-beU, 
which  they  thought  would  bring  *  Old  Mimruv*  into  their  toils,  *  us  a  bird  hasteth  to 
the  snare.*  But  it  was  /»i«  hour  of  joy,  not  their's.  lie  watched  the  movements  of 
the  red  rascals  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  when  safe  in  her  ciuws.  Secure  from  ob- 
•ervation  behind  a  large  tree,  he  selected  the  *  bell-wether,'  aud  with  deliberate  aim 
Beat  a  ballet  through  his  heart  The  Indian  uttered  one  Bhriek,  sprang  three  feet  or 
more  upward,  and  dropped  dead  beside  the  log  upon  which  ho  had  been  Bitting.  His 
comrade  looked  round  in  amazement  to  gather  the  direction  of  the  shot,  and  then 
shouldered  the  dead  body  of  his  comrade,  and  was  moving  off,  when  a  second  shot 
from  the  musket  which  Mtrapiiv  had  by  this  time  loaded,  laid  him  and  his  dead  com- 
panion lireless  together.  There  were  two  withered  scalps  haugmg  tn  each  smoky 
jamb  of  Old  Murfiiv^s  tire-place  for  more  than  twenty  years ;  and  he  always  regard- 
ed them  with  a  '  grim  amile*  when  he  was  rehearsing  the  htstory  of  their  acqujii- 


J  noiL  *  '  •  *  Metropolitan  Servants'  \a  a  %'ery  gi^od  sketch,  but  not  exactly  suit) 
rto  our  pagea^  Th©  passage  which  describe*  the  high  bebw  stairs  of  tbe  *royBta 
Milesians*  reniiuds  ns  of  a  scene  drawn  by  Steele,  in  the  '  Spectator^'  if  ' 
I  tcmettiber  rightly-    The  seirants  of  that  day»  it  sceins,  when  out  of  their  masti 

nj^ht,  were  woat  to  oasiime^  the  names  and  titles  of  those  whose  liveries  they  ^ 
[  While  taking  a  chop  at  an  eating-place  tieur  the  Parhanienl-House,  the  writer  he 
the  maid  come  down  and  tell  tbe  landlady  at  the  bar  that  *  My  Lord  Bishop*  i^wore  I 
[  tfould  throw  her  out  of  tho  window  if  she  did  not  bring  up  tnoro  mild  ale,  and  th^ 
[  •  My  Lord  Duke'  would  have  auother  double  pot  of  half-and-half!     His  surprise 
b greatly  increased  on  bearing  loud  and  rustic  voices  speak  and  answer  to  each  oth4 
^iipon  t}ie  public  affairs*  by  the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  nobility ;  till  of  I 
Iftiidden  ono  cried  out,  *  The  House  is  rising  !*     Down  came  the  company  all  togethe 
and  away !     The  ale-house  was  immediately  filled  with  clamor ;  tli©  landlady  cha 
tog  a  mug  of  beer  to  the  '  Marquis'  of  such  a  place,  a  mug  of  mild  porter  to  the  * 
Chancellor/  a  pot  of  alo  to  an  ^  Earl,'  threo  quarts  to  a  new  *  Lord*  for  ^  wettJ 
his  title,*  etc.  *    .    .  A  utsly  writer  m  a  lat©  English  magaziae  contends,  with 
'  good  show*  of  argument,  thai  '  there  is  a  very  intimate  connecliou  bf?twixt  a  man^ 
head  and  his  bat ;'  the  hat  being  in  fact  a  sort  of  exponent  or  index  of  a  roan's  chm 
racter.    <  The  hoadt*  says  the  writeri  '  being  the  most  honorable  part  of  the  human 
body,  inasmuch  as  it  is  held  to  be  the  abode  of  the  intellectual  facidties,  it  necesea^ 
rily  follows  that  tbe  hat,  which  is  tho  covering  of  the  head,  defending  it  from  «howe 
and  sunshine,  and  other  *  skyey  influences,*  is  the  most  honorable  part  of  the  i 
The  hat  derives  a  sort  of  reflected  glory  from  the  member  of  the  body  which  it  c 
there  is  a  care  bestowed  upon  it  which  is  not  extended  to  any  of  our  other  habit 
ments.     We  have  pegs  purposely  to  hung  it  upon  ;  we  have  boxes  expressly  made  ( 
hold  it ;  we  have  brushes  purposely  manufactured  to  smooth  down  its  sides.     It  i 
however,  well  worthy  of  all  this  care,  being  unqueilionably  the  leading  article  i 
male  dress.    What  a  miserable,  melancholy  figiiie  does  a  man  cat  who  has  '  a  ahocl 
ing  bad  hat  !^     Now,  if  our  town  readers  would  avoid  this  last  category,  let  Ihein  \ 
pair  to  Warnock's,  in  Broadway,  near  the  Franklin -House,  and  avaU  themselviw  < 
his  beautiful  spring  pattern,  made  upon  tlie  newly-invented  block  to  which  we  haii 
heretofore  alluded.  .    .    .    Th^re  is  great  reason  to  fear  that  before  tlie  aentenci 
which  ore  now  running  from  onr  pen  shall  have  been  placed  in  type,  we  shall  baf 
heard  of  tlw  death  of  our  frequent  and  always  entertaining  eontributor,*  Ned  Boj« 
UN«,'  late  Midflhipman  E.  Z.  C.  Judiio.k.  of  the  United  States*  Navy.     We  gatl 
from  the  public  journals  that  a  difficulty  n'cently  occurred  at  Nashville,  (Tenn.,)  1 
twcen  our  correapondent  and  Mr.  Hodeiit  Pouter  field,  which  led  to  a  hostile  me 
ing,  in  which,  after  three  shots,  the  latter  was  killed,  having  been  pierced  with 
antagonist's  bullet  in  his  forehead,  just  above  the  eye.     The  events  wliich  succe 
are  very  revolting:  *  JirnsoM  was  arrested,  but  the  excitement  was  so  great  { 
liim,  that  when  he  was  taken  before  the  Justice  for  examination,  it  became  < 
that  he  would  be  summarily  dealt  with.     Some  cried  •  8hoot  him  !*  others  *  ffais 
him  \*  and  a  brother  of  the  deceased  shot  at  him  several  times :  a  number  of  sho 
were  fired  at  him  by  others,  and  strange  to  say,  he  escaped  all  nahiin,  ran  off  and  1 
himself  in  the  City  HoteU     Hundreds  of  excited  persons  collected  around  and  in  th 
hotel,  and  after  searching  some  time^  he  was  found,  and  endeavoring  to  escape^  he  I 
from  the  third  story  to  the  porch  without  serious  injur)'.    The  sheriff  then  look  cha 
of  him  and  conveyed  bim  to  prison,  the  people  now  seeming  willing  that  tho 
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9hQM  toko  iti  coniie.*  '  AftPr  be  had  be«n  commitled  lo  jail/  odds  another  M^d 
m  pome  particulara  dlffbreai  accoimt,  '  in  aJmOBt  a  dying  condition  from  bis  fall^  at 
about  ten  o'clock  at  tiightthe  mob,  finding  that  be  was  BtilJ  alivr,  broko  iutoth«  jail ; 
maimed  and  ahoost  naked,  they  threw  him  into  the  atreeti  to  be  hinig:  I  He  aisk«d 
for  a  tiiinister,  which  was  denied  him ;  be  feared  not  death,  but  reqnested  to  be  8hot, 
nad  begged  that  if  tliere  was  any  gentleman  pr«»etitr  he  would  shoot  him.  They 
took  him  to  the  square  and  ran  him  up  over  the  rail  of  an  owning-post  j  the  rope  broke 
and  he  fell ;  whea  he  was  taken  back  to  jnUj  whtMo  be  lifia  to  die  some  time  during 
the  night'  *  And  thia  horrible,  tiifamoua  outrage/  adds  the  *  Courier  wid  Enquirer/  with 
BigTiijficant  eniphasis^  *  occurred  in  the  streetSi  and  was  performed  by  the  p^oploj  of 
Nosbyille  !'  Wo  have  been  for  maJiy  montlis  in  Intimate  correspondence  with  Mr. 
JuDsoN,  whom  however  we  have  never  met  pereon ally.  We  have  been  mode  the  re- 
pository of  all  the  circumBtance§  of  his  chequered  and  eventful  hfe,  up  almost  to  the 
time  of  the  occurrences  above  narrated.  Of  these  it  will  ba  our  province  to  ipeok 
hereafter*  .  »  *  We  have  encountered  more  than  an  hundred  times  *  The  Old  Beg- 
gar Man*  whom  our  country  friend  *  P.  T/  apoi^rophizes  with  so  mticli  feelmg.  He 
does  not  always  sit  in  '  the  gay  Broadway/  however,  but  in  all  the  busy  thorough - 
fares  of  the  metropolis  *  holds  out  to  passcis-by  his  trembliug  hand/  Many  a  sorrow- 
ful eye  have  we  seen  ttjmed  upon  him,  and  many  a  soft  white  hand  drop  alms  into 
that  withered  palm-     Did  *  P-  T/  ever  read  *  The  Old  Man*9  Song  V     Here  it  is : 


•  Ok  Lady  !  do  not  wnep  for  hip, 

Etecau«o  my  cloflimf  nour  u  nesr  \ 
1  only  {nflum  that  1  thould  ti« 
So  loo^  a  wuy'Worii  trftvoller  hare. 

J.^Thewc  old  wbUo  tiairs  iire»1eiidler  Ue« 
To  biiid  EQe  lo  u»  blemk  a  ibore ; 
A  li«art  ibftt  a»ly  bent*  with  ki^Im 
Care*  not  how  noon  it  be«tA  iia  mara. 

■The  worm  will  fCMnn  feed  o a  my  breast, 

And  refel  o'er  wy  ii{tuiicl<!ii«  t\»y  : 

But  gn^H'iQg  thougbis  will  be  at  rett, 

Mor«  ravenoiu  a.\A  M\  ibao  thoy« 


*  TUe  grftMi-^eea  lod  will  hoavily 

Pr«u  ou  lb*  h««d  it  cov«ri  o'of ; 
But  ll^bt  'M'ill  every  burthKst  be^ 

Wbnu  frjef sballl  weiifb  it  dovra  do  more. 

'And  dafk  will  be  my  eoiich  of  rent, 

And  cold,  but  trvn  frooi  paio  sad  (ban  \ 
Uiijibakeii  by  my  tbrobblnf  braaat, 
Unwettfld  by  my  burninip  tean. 

*  Th«n^  Lady  !  do  not  weep  for  infi« 

HecBUflc  my  cto»iltiipr  hi>ur  l*  nflur ;         • 
I  only  inoura  that  I  should  be 
8o  louff  a  «  ay -worn  traveller  her«!,' 


*  TniE  West  is  a  ^eat  country,  friend  C ,*  writes  a  clever  correspondent  *  Tall 

things  happen  there  now  and  then.  Here  is  a  specimen :  Having  occaflton  to  put 
through  the  Upper  Lakes  last  Jtmoi  I  was  happy  enough  to  iiud  myself  a  passenger 
on  board  that  palace  of  a  boat  the  *  EMriREc/  Emperor  Howe  commanding.  My 
traveUing  companion  for  the  time  happened  to  be  a  thorough -bred  *  Hoosier,*  a  priiice 
of  a  fellow ;  one  w]io  feared  Gon  and  loved  fun  aud  the  tadiesi  but  who  was  withal  a 
most  abominable  stammerer.  We  had  n't  been  long  aboard^  when  the  captain  called 
our  attention  to  a  moat  remarkable-looking  individual  seated  at  the  end  of  the  cabin. 
I  am  not  myself  particularly  baud«ome«and  have  seen  some  ill-looking  men  in  my 
day  ;  but  so  ugly  a  niun  as  this  hhd  never  crossed  the  icope  of  my  vision.  Hows  de- 
clared him  emphatically  *  the  ugliest  man  that  ever  Uvad  ;'  whereupon  my  friend  Ton 
offered  to  wager  a  half  dozen  of  champagne  tliat  he  had  seen  a  worse  one  in  the 
iteerage*  The  bet  was  at  ouce  accepted,,  aud  Tom  started  for  his  man,  who  was  to  be 
brought  up  for  comparison.  He  found  the  fellow  a  bit  of  a  wag,  as  an  intolerably 
homely  man  is  apt  to  be,  and,  after  the  promise  of  a  ^  nip/  nothing  loth  to  exhibit  him- 
self.  As  Ihey  entered  the  cabin  door,  my  friend,  with  an  air  of  conscioits  triumph, 
turned  to  direct  om-  attention  to  his  choaipiouj  when  he  discovered  the  fellow  trying 
to  ioaare  success  by  making  up  facea.  'Si^H^ti"  9top  V  laid  be, '  ito  -  rto  -  nous 
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0/  that  .*     Youst-  Mt-  9tay  jusi  as  God  Almighty  made  ^rou  '     Tou  ett^  c^'-^  ea^ 

fa^  can't  be  beat  I* and  h©  wasn't  I'  »   -    .  Some  atnuiing  writer  m  Ihe  *  Spirit 

t  of  ihe  Timei  wi*ekly  journal  has  been  trying  ta  boat  *  Profeasor  IngiuuIIax  with  bw 

own  weapons.      In  his  Hoeky- Mountain  ^  day-book   journal/  etc.,  amid«t  voiioiii 

and  sundry  entries  (hat  are  nnt  m  literary^  wo  have  paasagea  itoia  a  novel  which 

the  writer  is  jotting  down  '  £mm  day  to  day  and  from  time  lime.'     Here  is  a  feeiM 

om  jt,  deacnbing  tbe  eJopementof  Lddy  Karrahella  with  *  bar  own  ZcatJBBAACi,V 

*I  WUA  now  join  jou  uid  floe  if  thon  wittaweaLT * 

M  awear  by  — ' 

*  Enouflii  1  I  *in  xaiiificH ' 

'  1  iwettT  by  ^^- — - ' 

*  No  more  —  I  come  !' 

And  pattiftf  on  her  ^ncy  cloak  i«d  calnsh.  «he  Jitole  dovrti  the  ntnin  m  «dll  n«  ft  inttiiae,  slid  irsi 
toon  foldfid  iji  die  uriii»of'tti«  durk  fii^ure.  OIl^  bow  ple&MUtare  jiui^b  JiaoUmonU  (  Aitdl  iua  ix«tb« 
emol'tAn  wliou  iwo  fond  heart*  iti  lin'jMess  join  ! 

*1  'm  Lhiur/  laid  sfie,  'uiuw  and  for  everlaatinf  P  —  and  ibeir  lipi  metm  ft  complete  aad  rftfrackkf 
kuR  for  the^  firit  lJme« 

*No  tDuitiik«?*  laid  thndbrk  firure. 

*No!  Zoruy»id)ot,  oone^  Doubt  ui«  noi;  bui  lot  lu  kie,lii«  kftacfl.  My  tyrftiit  fftiher>ia*Uv  ^m- 
ckance  doLh  nee  ua  tK»w.* 

A  olif  hi  ruBtliinf  found  wnu  b«ftrd  in  the  timber  near  at  band.  '  Hurk  V  %%f%  ihe ;  'najr,  no  mon, 
but  let  ui  run —  off!  hoace!  awayT  And  ftooo  they  dUappcervd,  tUc  liapjiy  pair;  !i«l  ju*t  tbfii  a 
Comb-likft  lauj^b  iercttly  founded  throuffh  the  bl :  thus, 'Ha!  lioi  hcl"  Did  thai  awftil  laii|^  pref- 
uottticale  b)td  luok  to  the  refugees  %  W«  fliaJi  wn,  Uh^  love,  luvu  E  haiv  powerful  airi  tbou  !  Th«y 
4ay  you  are  a  boy  \  bat  it  is  a  miatukeu  noikin.  Thou  art  a  nint)  —  a  stroog  man.  Yet  E  lov«  ii  freaL 
.And  bov  bappy  and  contfortiible  ntn  ttic>y  who  ore  ombalmod  iara(f«« ! 

*  The  ccenc  «if  our  oovel  aow  cbanKes  to  Barnstable  om  Ciip«  Cod<  We  are  oHli|ed  to  go  bw^k  U>  tiM 
the  r**der  of  Mr.  BiLi.iNOt,  the  tyrant  father'tm-law  of  tbe  bandaarae  lady  RaftiuJiCLLft*  C^C9 
Bii-i-n^oi,  wben  a  lioy , ' 

and  50  forth.     Now  it  not  thk  equal  to  fiome  of  tho  very  boat  scenes  in  any  one  of  the 

hundred  novda  that  *  Frofeesor"  Ingraium  has  written  within  Ihe  last  year  T   Let  then 

who  can  read  Ibem  make  anitwer !   .    .    .    Tub  following  lines  by  GEoaas  Couiax 

the  Younger'  may  receiTe  additional  uiterest  from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  last 

which  be  ever  wrote.     They  are  copi<>d  from  tbe  mantiecript  of  tbe  author:  *  To 

Mias  Haeoikt  Faccet,  (now  Mre.  Bland,  of  tbe  Park-TbeatreO  who  deairea  me  to 

write  in  her  Album  : 

'  Mir  Muio  and  I,  ere  youth  and  spirit*  ieii, 
8at  uf)  tojf€ihcr  mmy  a  ni^htt  00  doubt  { 
But  1  have  neiit  ilid  poor  &\>1  laM  to  bad« 
Sioipliy  bocuute  luy  fire  ta  ^oiiig  OOL* 

Wk  take  blame  to  ourBelviM  for  not  having  recently  noticed  the  'Southern  Qimr' 
tertey  Remew.^  The  last  nuinb<^r  of  tb«>  work  is  an  excellent  one,  and  reflect*  credit 
upon  Mr.  Whitakkr,  the  editor*  as  well  as  npau  the  literary  merits  of  writetv  in  the 
iecUon  where  it  is  pubtished ;  for  South  Cjirclitia  and  Georgia  have  writers  whodothoM 
gtatee  honor,  (and  they  in  turn  honor  them,)  of  whom  we  at  the  north  hear  little  or 
nothing.  Tbe  South  bos  true  scholars,  who  emulate  the  fame  of  a  Gaiiixs  and  a 
LvoAae ;  and  we  hope  to  see  the  *  Southern  Quarterly*  made  the  medinm  of  Iheif 
communications  with  the  public.  We  should  be  pleased  to  find  the  facile  pen  of 
our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent,  Judge  Charlton,  enlisted  in  its  pagea 
Surfily,  our  *  Georgia  Lawj'er'  would  shine  in  bis  own  peculiar  region.  *  -  .  O*  Wi 
are  compelled  to  omit  altogether  our  *  Literary  Record*  for  the  present  month,  Tlie 
publications  which  it  embraced  will  l^eceive  especial  attention  in  our  neit  -  .  *  Wf 
have  received  a  great  number  of  communications  in  prose  and  vr^tiBe  siuce  oar  its*. 
(including  the  welcome  lines  of  ■  J.  G.  $.,')  which  are  under  consideration. 
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^VoI 
>■ 
Among  other  victims  in  the  war  of  the  revohition»  who  found 
bloody  and  early  leaves  in  Canada,  were  two  brothers^  lieutenants 
in  the  British  army.  They  were  brave,  gay,  handBome  young  sol- 
diers as  ever  carried  a  musket  or  enlivened  a  garrison ;  and  married 
to  two  charming,  lovely  women,  who  never  fonned  a  hope  of  hap- 
piness without  their  husbands  occupying  a  proniinent  place  in  the 
■  centre  of  it.  Peace,  which  brought  joy  and  revelry  to  ihe  city  of 
Quebec*  found  them  desolate,  heart-broken  widows,  weeping  bit- 
terly, and  clasping  convulsively  their  little  fatherless  children.  Having 
now  to  be  both  father  and  mother  to  a  young  family,  ihe&e  two  ex- 
cellent women  endeavored  to  combat  thoir  grief  that  they  might 
have  strength  to  fulfil  faithfully  this  double  duty  which  Gon  and 
Nature  had  devolved  upon  them.  They  removed  to  the  town  of 
York,  which  was  then  being  settled,  and  claimed  from  the  govern- 
ment as  emigrants  their  right  of  town  lots,  upon  which,  adjoining 
each  other,  they  built  two  small  houses,  such  as  suited  their  limited 
means ;  and  hoped,  by  the  help  of  management  and  economy,  so  to 
educate  and  bring  up  iheli'  children,  that  they  might  become  worthy 
and  respectable  members  of  society*  The  widows  were  bom  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  had  been  attached  to  each  other  from  child- 
hood ;  but  since  their  trouble,  grief  and  circumstances  had  so  sorely 
tried  and  proved  their  worth,  that  each  thought  the  other  her  supe- 
rior, and  both  came  to  the  fianie  conclusion,  rlmC  neither  would  act, 
without  first  consulting  the  judfl^ment  and  advice  of  the  other.  This 
partnership  of  affection  succeeded  so  happily,  that  it  not  only  in- 
creased their  pecnniary  means,  but  conduced  greatly  to  the  welfare 
of  the  children. 

Fortunately  the  two  eldest  were  boys  of  good  parts  and  kind  dis- 
positions.    Their  mothers  had  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them  the 
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necessity  of  mental  exertion,  and  bad  taken  all  pains  to  procure  the 

[best  teachers  tbat  tbe  province  rlien  afforded.     They  said  little  tn 
them  about  morals,  wisely  concluding  tbat  example,  the  reading  of 
books  which  delineated  noble  and  generous  characters  ;  the  cultiva- 
tion and  daily  exercise  of  the  kind  affections  ;  an  habitual  deferenc 
and  ins^tan  tan  eons  concession  to  the  rights  of  others ;  the  encoi3 
raging  a  high-roinded  hatred  of  meanness  and  injustice,  as  debasin 
to  personal  character,  and  injurious  to  society;  would  make  a  deepe 
■  and  more  permanent  impression  than  all  the  wise  advice  that  ton^ 
could  utter.     They  likewise  taught  them  that  God's  strength  wa 
I  all -powerful,  and  man*B  but  weakness;  tbat  buraility  brings  hij§' 
r teachings)  and  soars  on  angels*  wings,  but  that  pride  was  a  paint 
eartb-worm,  always  grovelling,  until  it  sank  in  the  rank  mould, 
those  days,  my  young  friends,  there  were  fire-sides  ;  it  is  a  pity  iher 
are  none  now. 

I  am  an  old  white-headed  man,  shaking  over  a  stick  ;  yet  my  eye 

fill  with  tears  when  memory  brings  a  picture  {as  she  often  does,  fo( 

the  old  always  return  to  their  boyhood)  of  the  widows'  happy  easjl 

iireside-     I  was  a  boy  with  their  boys  —  an  orphan  ;  and  having  ni 

other  bomo  than  a  school,  they  kindly  encouraged  nie  to  spend  mi 

evenings  with  them.     It  was  not  then  as  now,  if  company  called 

an  evening,  instead  of  being  showTi  into  a  stalely  unwelcome-look 

ing  room,  and  the  one  you  inquire  for  coming  down  alone,  to  •  en 

I  teitain*  you,  I  think  they  phrase  it    No  — and  I  am  thankful  that  j 

t^was   young  in  those  genial  days^ — no;  you  were  at  once  admitte 

to  the  Iimne,  to  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  family  hearth  ;  there  you  sa^ 

rworaan  in  her  true  glory,  crowned  by  the  domestic  virtues,  dispen 

[sing  and  receiving  a  happiness  that,  imperceptibly  improved,  punfied 

md  exalted  all  who  shared  its  bliss.     We  boys  nsed  to  look  forward 

(to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening  as  a  reward  for  our  industry  and  good 

■•conduct  during  the  day.     A  few  sensible   people  used  to  drop  in 

fBociably  for  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  society  ;  when,  unfettered 

R)y  etiquette  and  free  from  vanity,  they  were  by  turns  either  sages  i 

ixhildreUj  just  as  the  humor  inclined.     Sometimes  we  had  the  advaq 

F tage  of  iistoning  to  discourses  wise  and  eloquent  as  ever  fell  frc 

[the  lips  of  experience  in  legislative  halls  ;  then  again  to  the  disct 

lion  of  grave  questions  whicli  affect  the  well- being  of  mnn  and  scj 

ciety.     Sometimes  old  officers  who  had  travelled  through  all  couu 

ries  Would  again  live  ovor  the  days  of  their  youth,  recounting 

lliorrible  perils  and  fortunate  escapes  of  war,  and  exciting  our  yout] 

Tiul  imagmations  with  wondrous  tales  of  strange  lands,  singular  pec 

rple  and  odd  customs ;   enriched  by  observation  and  anecdotes 

rgreat  men  and  eminent  characters. 

We  hoys  felt  early  a  keen  interest  in  all  those  subjects  that 
^usually  talked  of  by  well-educated  jnen,  and  were  encouraged 
take  a  proper  and  modest  sljare  in  the  conversation.     If  we  made  [ 
["pertinent  remark,  it  was  answered,  and  the  subject  farther  enlighj 
Jened  to  our  comprehension  ;  if  we  related  a  familiar  occurrence,  ( * 
I  an  historical  anecdote  that  was  applicable,  it  was  always  receive 
'for  what  it  was  worth ;  and  in  this  delightful  manner  we  gaine 
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freab  informatlan  every  evening'.  Sometiraes  laughing  Pleasure  con- 
quered old  Time  and  tlew  away  with  the  hours  ;  niinh,  gayety,  joke 
and  song  made  them  seem  so  short,  that  we  would  all  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  liave  been  stolen,  and  never  could  have 
passed.  Ahl  they  may  talk  aVjotit  their  *  lectures/  and  all  the  instruc- 
tioTi  they  convey*  but  give  me  the  fire-side,  with  a  few  intelligent 
fnends^  where  the  old  instruct  the  young  and  the  young  enliven  tlie 
old  :  til  ere  is  more  improvement  to  be  gained  in  one  evening  from 
the  conversation  of  a  few  sensible,  virtuous,  well-informed  men  and 
women  j  mind  ye,  not  of  intellect  alone ^  but  of  manners^  mind  and 
heart  i  in  short  of  our  whole  tiature,  than  from  twenty  lectures.  I 
must  repeat  again,  T  am  sorry  for  the  youth,  ibal  tire-sides  have  gone 
out  of  fashion.  But  I  beg  pardon,  and  promise  that  I  will  not  again 
make  such  a  prosy  digression.  I  can  pleod  no  other  excuse  than 
the  garrulity  of  old  age,  which  always  returns  to  its  happiest  hours. 
The  boys  grew  up  to  be  all  that  their  tnothers  wished ;  and  it  is 
to  their  fortunes  that  I  shall  coniine  myself.  I  will  call  them  Wil- 
liam and  George  Hazlitt ;  for  their  family  name  is  so  well  known 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  introduce  it  here.  William  grew  up 
to  be  a  line,  handsome,  noble  young  man.  He  studieil  law  and  elo- 
quence, and  became  a  counsellor;  a  profession  for  which  nature 
had  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  had  the  most  ardent  veneration  for 
justice,  and  an  intuitive  perception  that  instantly  separated  truth 
from  falsehood.  His  observation  was  so  keeUjand  his  judgment  a o 
accurate,  that  it  enabled  him  to  note,  compare  and  combine  almost 
imperceptible  flaws  of  discrepancy  with  a  skill  and  promptitude  that 
invariably  detected  the  artful  cloakings  that  shrouded  guilt,  and  clear- 
ed away  the  unfortunate  appearances  and  aspersions  that  sometimes 
cloud  innocence.  He  felt  that  tbero  was  no  profession  more  enno- 
bling |lian  that  of  the  law,  when  righteously  followed  ;  and  that  on 
its  just  administration  depended  the  order  and  well-being  of  society. 
He  would  point  to  Russia*  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner  ask^  who  in  these  countries  had  been  the  steady, 
firm,  unflinching  advocate,  and  carried  into  effect  the  extension  of 
popular  rights  ;  who  but  their  brave  and  patriotic  lawyers  I  George 
chose  a  no  less  useful  profession  ;  he  studied  for  a  physician.  *  If  it 
does  not  confer  celebrity,  I  can  at  least  hope  to  do  fumie  good  among 
the  poor  and  the  suffenng,'  was  bis  modest  observation  ;  and  never 
man  entered  life  with  a  more  earnest  desire  to  benefit  every  human 
being  than  George  Hazlitt.  I  have  known  bira  sit  night  after 
night  by  the  side  of  afflicted  poverty,  in  bojies  of  restoring  a  father 
or  mother  to  a  destitute  family,  or  a  sick  infant  to  its  weeping 
parents.  How  often  have  I  beard  burst  from  his  lips  the  fervent 
prayer,  *0h  God  !  enable  me  to  help  them  !^  It  required  but  a  short 
time  to  make  evident  their  worth,  industry  and  talent ;  and  in  a  few 
years  they  were  looked  upon  as  two  of  the  most  beloved,  opulent, 
and  respectable  citizens  in  the  proWnce.  William  served  succes- 
sively in  ail  the  ofHces  tliat  his  fellow  citizens  could  bestow ;  he  was 
no  less  honored  and  trusted  by  the  Home  Government,  which  ap* 
pointed  bim  to  several  of  the  most  eminent  and  lucrative  law  de- 
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partments.     George,  who  possessed  all  the  talent,  but  was  far  tnor 
aensitive  than  William,  sbrdnk  from  the  ^lare  and  tumult  of  public 
life ;  and  perhaps  a  circurnstaiico  that  occurred  about  this  time  migli 
have  deadened  his  predilection  in  favor  of  domestic  retiremetit. 

We  liad  been  fellow  students  and  were  always  inseparable  tnenda 
Walking  together  one  evening  up  King-atieet,  a  little  boy,  frightened 
and  out  of  breath,  rushed  iip»  and  clung  to  the  ekiit  of  George's  coai 
crying^  *Come,  oh  !  come,  Sir,  or  the  lady  will  die  !* 

*  Where  1  where  !  ray  good  boy ;  show  us  the  way,  and  we 
follow.* 

The  child  ran  swiftly  on  for  a  few  moments,  and  entered  a  low* 
dilapidated  cottage.  He  motioned  us  to  come  up  stairs  into  a  ami 
garret  bed-room.  Suspended  from  one  of  the  beams  hung  a  ti 
lantern,  in  which  burnt  an  unt^nuffed,  guttering  tallow-candle,  ih 
shed  only  a  partial  light  on  a  most  comfortless  looking  aparlmeni 
*  Miss  Mary,  I  have  brought  the  doctor,'  said  the  little  boy, 

*  Thank  God  1*  replied  a  faint,  trembling  sweet  voice,  ecaxceJ; 
audible  from  agitation  :   *  oh  !  gentlemen,  do  something  for  my  p 
mother,  who  has  long  fainted,  and  I  cannot  bring  her  to,' 

Wg  trimmed  the  candle,  that  we  might  have  sufficient  light  to  ol 
ser>'e  our  patient.     But  what  was  our  surprise  to  see,  lying  on  a  lo 
wooden  bedstead,  one  of  the  most  magniticent  and  handsome  w^ 
men  that  had  ever  met  our  eyes.     She  mast  have  been  full  six  feet 
height,  and  her  whole  form  seemed  modelled  from  the  finest  statiia^ 
marble.     The  contour  of  the  face  was  oval,  and  the  features  of  th; 
perfect  noble  cast  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  birth,  goodiii 
and  intellect.     We  raised  one  ol  the  delicate  hands  that,  whit© 
snow,  lay  on  the  dark  brown  worsted  quilt,  and  applied  our  finge 
to  the  pulse,  but  no  pulse  beat  i^  the  veins ;  we  looked  at  the  coua- 
tenance,  and  there  reigned  that  entire  tranquil  repose  which  ih^ 
angel  of  death  alone  can  impart.    ,The  daughter  had  risen,  and  was 
endeavoring  with  her  hand  to  shade  the  light  oif  of  eyes  that  would 
never  more  open.     *  1  am  afraid,'  said  she,  in  the   same  agitated 
voice,  *  when  my  dear  mother  revives,  that  she  might  feel  frightened 
at  the  glare  and  presence  of  strangers/ 

We  looked  up  and  saw  a  sweet,  trembling,  pale,  sorrowitil-looking 
girl,  whose  blue  eyes  were  fixed  on  us  with  the  earnest,  anxtou 
pleading  look  of  one  who  petitions  for  the  life  of  all  she  most  Iovi*( 
Unable  longer  to  control  her  emotion,  the  tears  poured  down  li 
rain  i  she  sunk  on  the  bed,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  her  motherj 
buried  her  face  in  her  bosom,  sobbing  convulsively,  *  Oh,  mother 
speak  one  word  to  your  poor  Mary  1     Speak,  dear  mother !  to  yo> 
own  child,  who  has  no  other  friend  on  tlie  wide  earth  !* 

We  recoiled  from  the  sad  task  of  telling  her  that  her  mother 
would  never  speak  more.  George  whispered  me,  *  This  alHicted 
child  needs  a  care  and  tenderness  beyond  that  of  men/  He  wrote 
a  note  and  despatched  it  by  the  boy,  entreating  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  his  mother*  The  young  girl  rose,  and  commanded 
herself  sufficiently  to  say»  *  Oh  !  if  you  are  doctors,  do  something  for 
her  r     She  saw  the  tearQ  in  our  eyes,  for  we  could  not  rep; 


them,  and  tbe  look  of  deep  pity  with  which  we  regarded  her ;  and 

then  it  flashed  like  lightning  through  her  mind  that  her  mother  was 
dead  I  She  shrieked,  and  fell  fainting  at  our  feet»  George's  good 
motlier,  ever  expeditious  in  the  cause  of  benevolence^  soon  arrived, 
accompanied  by  two  serving- women  ;  and  we  left  them  to  perform 
tbe  last  sad  duties  to  the  lifeless  mother,  and  recover  the  almost 
lifeless  daughter.  During  tbe  two  days  preparatory  to  the  funeral, 
and  also  oii  that  day,  Mary  seemed  stupihed  by  despair.  She  fiat 
constantly  by  the  coffin,  ber  features  rigid  as  marble,  and  her  tear- 
less eyes  fixed  iramoveably  on  tbe  corpse.  We  dreaded  to  remove 
the  body,  thinking  that  she  wimld  burst  into  a  paroxysm  of  grief 
that  might  sweep  reason  from  its  throne.  Contrary  to  oar%xpecta' 
tions,  she  saw  her  mother  laid  in  the  grave  with  tbe  same  stony  as- 
peel,  without  either  tear  or  lamentation.  When  we  returned  to 
Mrs,  HajElitt's,  we  tried  without  efl'ect  every  effort  to  rouse  her  from 
this  Ihtal  lethargy  ;  when  a  little  Italian  grey-hound,  a  pet  of  her 
mothers,  that  bad  been  shut  up  for  fear  of  disturbing  her,  ruabedT 
hurriedly  into  tbe  room,  and  jumped  into  the  forlorn  girl's  lap  ; 
he  placed  his  paws  on  her  shoulders,  crouching  his  face  close  to 
hers,  and  whined  long  and  mournfully.  She  clasped  the  dog  round 
the  neck,  saying,  '  Poor,  prior  Fidele !'  while  the  tears  coursed 
down  ber  cheeks.  She  wept  berseM'  into  a  state  of  entire  exhaus- 
tion ;  save  at  intervals,  when  ber  chest  would  heave  with  long,  deep, 
broken  sobs  ;  followed  by  a  low,  wailing,  muttered  moan  of  *  Oh  1 
God  !  give  me  a  quiet  grave  I  Take  home  thy  poor  child,  who  hae 
no  one  to  love  her  now  !* 

Mrs.  Hazlitt  pressed  tbe  suflerer  to  her  lieart ;  saying,  *  My  dear 
soul,  I  cannot  try  to  console  you ;  but  just  let  me  whisper,  that  in 
tbe  future  you  shall  ever  be  to  me  a  most  dear  daugiitcr.' 

Worn-out  nature,  at  last  utterly  exhausted,  sank  into  a  profound 
sleep,  which  lasted  for  twelve  hours.  On  awakening,  her  grief  as- 
sumed a  more  softened  character,  and  she  expressed  fen' en t  grati- 
tude to  the  kind  friends  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  By  degrees 
she  gained  serenity.  Her  many  amiable  and  endearing  tjnalities  won 
the  love  and  esteem  of  all.  But  I  conld  soon  see  that  George  had 
met  the  one  whose  destiny  was  to  blend  indissolubly  with  bis.  There 
existed  that  mysterious  harmony,  that  intuitive  understanding,  that 
instantaneous,  eloquent,  yet  silent  communion  ;  which  reveals,  sym- 
pathizes, and  responds  to  the  whole  being  of  another.  Ha\dng 
once  met,  they  had  no  power  to  separate.  Had  the  globe  divided 
them,  they  would  have  been  ever  present,  and  have  thuught  but  of 
each  other.  Living  or  dead,  there  was  that  union  of  soul  and  spi- 
rit which  neither  time  nor  death  can  conquer. 

Mary's  father  had  undergone  the  common  fate  experienced  by 
most  of  those  called  *  well-educated  young  men,*  who  settle  as  cul- 
tivators in  the  Country  parts  of  Canada.  He  had  in  England  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  a  rank  superior  to  his  own,  who  by  so  doing  had 
offended  ber  relations.  They  each  bad  some  property,  and  dazzled 
by  the  favorable  accounts  that  are  usually  given  of  new  countrie«, 
united  to  the  eager  wish  that  the  English  always  have  of  becoming 
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large  cultivators,  de  term  in  eel  tbem  to  emi  grate  to  tlie  Caiiadas. 
Carlton  was  represented  to  me,  by  those  who  had  knov^m  hini, 
an  indolent  gentlemanly  man,  of  more  than  ordinary  acquirement 
He  had  graduated  at  Oxford  with  more  than  usual  eclat,  and 
one  of  those  who  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  polished  society 
hut  had  had  the  very  worst  possible  education  for  a  settler  in  a  ne< 
count^}^     He  could  talk  of  all  things  and  do  none,  in  a  situatioil 
where  work  was  imperative  and  worpls  useless.     Year  after  yea 
frittered  away  in  contemplated  improvements,  and  year  after  yea| 
found  them  in  a  hut,  shrouded  in  the  woods  in  snmmer,  and  burie  * 
in  the  snow  in  winter*     He  had  neither  the  strong  arm  nor  perse 
vering  inauslry  of  the  laborer,  nor  the  ready  invention  and  unra 
milling  energy  of  the  man  of  business  ;  and  while  he  saw  thos^ 
who  were  considered  infinitely  his  iuferioi*8,  every  day  rising  in  thfl 
social  Bcale,  and  himself  descending,  he  remained  wholly  uncon 
scious  of  his  own  defects,  and   blindly  thought  that  it  was  owning  i 
fortuitous  circumstances,  which  had  favored   their  endeavors  and 
frustrated  his   own*     His   yielding  character,  easily  impressed  hi 
events  and  circumstances,  accommodated  itself  to  his   fallen  for 
tnnes.     His  chief  amusement  was  gunning  and  fishing:  by  degree 
he  sank  into  a  neglected,  unshaven,  rough-shod,  Robinson  Crusoe 
looking  creature ;  and  no  one  could  have  recognized  the  gay^  fast 
ionable,  elegant  Henry  Carlton,  who  a  few  years  before  had  wo 
the  heart  of  rank  and  beauty,     He  surrendered  the  farm  to  th 
management  of  two  laborers,  who  contrived  to  supply  the  famil* 
and  themselves  with  provisioiia.     His  poor  wife,  tenderly  nartnred 
and  siill  attached  to  him  ;  for  with  all  the  tenacious  affection  of  w< 
man,  she  thought  of  liim  as  he  once  had  b'een  ;  suffered  privation 
that  gradually  undermined  a   naturally  strong  constitution.     No 
knowing  that  the  land  was  mortgaged,  she  indulged  a  hope  tha 
could  they  sell,  her  husband  might  yet  be  restored  to  himself  and 
society. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  little  girl  was  her  only  solace;  the  intuit 
tlve  quickness  of  the  child  had  enabled  her  to  gain  from  her  mothe 
in  solitude  all  those  graces  which  it  is  supposed  an  introduction  to 
society  alone  can  confer.     Year  afler  year  passed  by,  each  diinia4 
ishing  something  from  their  slender  sf  ock  of  comfoils  ;  and  as  thej 
diminished,  hi^;  love  of  stimulants  and  sullen  apathy  increased.    Hfl 
talked  of  applying  to  his  friends  in  the  old  country,  to  solicit  Botni 
situation  for  him  under  government ;  when  one  clay,  in  the  midst 
these  procrastinations,  death  snddenly  surprised  him.     '  Oh  !  but  : 
was  woful  and  never  to  be  forgotten,*  as  poor  Mary  once  said  to  meJ 
*to  be  alone  in  the  deep  woods,  with  a  dead  father  and  distractea 
mother  1     1  tried  to  remember  that  God  was  our  heavenly  Fatht:i! 
but  at  times  I  would  almost  forget  it!*     Mrs.  Carlton  felt  that  sh€ 
had  not  long  to  live,  and  thonght  she  would  return  with  her  daugh-^ 
ter  to  her  own  country ;  and  she  hoped  that  her  friends,  s often eq 
by  her  feiifferings,  would  not  refuse  to  a  dying  mother  protection  fd 
her  innocent  and  beautiful  daughter.     She  visited  the  lawyer  whfl 
had  bought  the  laud  which  had  proved  such  a  fatal  speculationJ 
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with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  it  at  any  price ;  but  what  wa$  the 

surprise  and  alann  of  this  uo fortunate  lady,  to  find  that  it  was  then 
advertised  for  sale,  to  close  a  bond  and  mortgage  ;  and  that  she  wa« 
an  indigent  stranger  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  means  of 
even  procuring  a  shelter  for  herself  and  (daughter. 

On  leaving  the  lawyer's  office,  she  met  a  poor  Irish  woman  to 
whom  she  had  rendered  assistance  some  years  before,  when  living 
in  the  country*  This  grateibl  creature  had  never  forgotten  her  bene- 
ikctress^  and  had  often  prayed  for  the  blessing  of  God  to  fall  on  the 
good  lady  who  bad  helped  ber  in  her  sore  trouble;  and  when  she 
saw  ber  changed  appearance,  or  as  she  expressed  it,  *  the  heart- 
sorrow  heavy  on  her  countenance/  she  could  not  refrain  from  grasp- 
ing her  band,  and  offering  her  sympatliy  and  service  in  all  ways. 
At  that  moment  Mrs.  Carlton  felt  that  ber  child  and  herself  were 
outcasts  on  the  earth  ]  that  among  the  whole  human  family  there 
was  no  one  place  of  admittance  for  them.  Wlien  the  tones  of 
kindness  and  commiseration  met  her  ear,  they  swept  away  all  arti- 
ficial distinctions ;  and  the  high-born  bowed  Tier  head  on  the  neck 
of  the  humble  washer-woman,  and  w^ept  aloud.  Peggy  O'Brian 
supported  the  unhappy  lady,  and  entreated  her  to  come  into  her 
poor  place  and  rest  until  she  was  more  composed.  Mrs.  Carlton 
made  no  scruple  of  telling  Peggy  her  destitute  condition.  '  Stay 
here,  and  a  thousand  welcomes!'  said  the  kind-hearted  creature  j 
'  until  it  plaze  the  great  Gon  in  his  mercy  to  do  something  better  for 
yez.'  The  miserable  woman  was  thankful  for  even  this  humble 
aheker,  until  she  could  arrange  her  ideas,  and  decide  upon  what  was 
best  to  be  done. 

But  her  troubles  in  this  world  were  soon  to  end*  The  unnatural 
tension  to  which  she  had  strained  her  ner^^es,  in  the  endeavor  to 
combat  and  repress  her  feelings  during  the  day,  acting  on  an  en- 
feebled and  diseased  constitution,  caused  a  Kudden  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  on  the  brain,  w4iich  those  around  her  had  mistaken  for 
a  fainting-fit,  to  which  she  had  been  subject  for  some  time;  and  it 
was  cm  this  eventful  evening  when  our  unavailing  Ber\'ices  were  re- 
quired, that  gave  Mary  to  the  friends  who  afterward  loved  her  so 
dearly.  There  was  an  unconscious  grace  and  sincerity  in  all  she 
said  and  did,  that  sprang  from  a  truthful  nature,  and  innate  sense 
of  propriety,  unchecked  by  rules  of  art.  Her  nature  was  noble, 
child-like  and  affectionate.  The  simple  life  she  had  led  in  the 
forest,  with  a  Few  books,  birds  and  flowers  for  her  chief  amuse- 
ments, stimulated  neither  vanity  nor  selfishness,  and  left  no  craving 
for  false  excitement ;  and  she  could  never  seem  to  understand  the 
eager  craving  of  the  many  after  fine  clothes,  fine  houses,  and  fash- 
ionable amusements.  Her  life  had  always  been  in  the  aflections ; 
they  were  to  her  the  essence  of  existence,  the  source  of  all  bliss.  \ 
She  had  grown  up  in  solitude^  in  intimate  coram unioti  with  her 
own  soul  and  inanimate  nature ;  which  had  revealed  to  her  almost 
childish  simplicity^  hifdi,  wise,  holy  and  beautiful  truths,  as  uncon- 
sciously as  the  unfolding  flowers  receive  beauty  and  perfume  ;  and 
if  not  thoroughly  educated,  according  to  the  ideas  of  a  boarding- 
school  miss,  she  was  certainty  a  most  lovely  and  loving  woman. 
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George  and  Mary  were  maniefl,  amid  the  good  wishes  of  all. 
Seven  years  of  unchanging  happiness  flew  rapidly  by,  when  they 
had  the  great  soiTow  to  lose  that  excellent  and  much-loved  mother, 
to  whom,  under  God,  they  owed  all  obligations.  %Villiam  had  mar- 
ried a  splendid,  qoeenly-looking  English  woman,  with  a  heart  and 
tnind  as  noble  as  her  appearance  ;  one  who  was  an  honor  to 
house  and  name,  anil  fully  capable  of  sustaining  his  reputation 
home  or  abroad.  He  was  now  advanced  to  the  highest  law-offi* 
1  in  the  province,  that  of  Chief  Justice,  which  had  never  before  been 
held  by  so  young  a  man,  or  by  a  Canadian  born.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  endeavortid  to  kindle  the  ambition  of  George.  '  No,  no  !* 
he  would  laughingly  reply,  '  Mary  and  I  are  two  shade-loving  flow- 
ers, that  bloom  brightest  in  the  privacy  of  home.  What  monarch/ 
he  would  say,  resting  his  eyes  fondly  on  his  adoring  wife,  *  ever  had 
fluch  an  efficient  prime  minister'?  or  such  aftectionatc  subjects!* 
giving  a  fatherly  glance  toward  the  children,  *  No ;  I  am  contented 
I  to  be  the  father  of  a  happy  family;  and  Mary  would  rather  be  the 
mother  of  my  children  than  to  have  a  crown  placed  on  her  brow,* 

They  had  been  married  ten  years,  each  one  bringing  an  ad 
ctore  of  joy  and  content,  when  Dr.  Hazlitt  received  a  letter^ 
forming  him  that  the  decease  of  a  distant  relation  in  the  old  co' 
try  had  left  at  his  disposal  a  large  fortune,  the  arrangen^ent  of  wha 
required  his  personal  attendance  in  Quebec.  August  had  coi 
me  need,  and  it  was  rather  later  in  the  season  than  he  would  ha^ 
chosen  to  make  the  jonniey  ;  hut  he  hastened  his  departui'e  in  o 
eeqoence  of  information  which  he  had  received  respecting  an  i' 
gitiraate  brother;  for  his  father,  like  most  yonng  Englishmen 
that  time  in  the  army,  had  been  very  wild  in  his  youth  ;  and  the 
of  the  father  was  visited  sorely  on  the  children,  Mrs.  Hazlitt,  a] 
the  death  of  her  husliand,  sought  out  the  mother  of  this  boy, 
offered  to  make  a  suitable  provision  for  him,  and  to  pay  for  his  edu- 
cation at  school,  if  she  would  promise  not  to  use  any  caunteracting 
influences  against  the  plan  of  life  that  was  proposed  for  him.  He 
was  a  hoy  of  more  than  common  abilities,  and  although  fourteen, 
I  this  noble-minded  w^oman  thought  that  good  instruction  and  exam- 
I  pie,  such  as  would  enable  him  to  earn  a  comfortable  and  respecta- 
[  Die  livelihood,  might  prevent  liim  from  falling  into  that  course  of 

*  evil  which  a  longer  residence  with  his  mother  would  infallibly  en- 
tail The  motlier  refused  this  offer,  partly  from  a  natural  fond- 
ness for  the  hoy,  who  was  very  handsome  and  witty,  and  partly  as 

I  bis  reckless  daring  and  pointed  remarks  had  made  him  a  kind  of 
pet  among  the  ofiicerB,  who  frequently  gave  him  money  for  becom- 
ing their  agent  in  various  tricks  that  the  regiments  were  continually 
playing  ofl'  against  each  other.  He  likewise  had  an  exceedingly 
melodious  voice ;  and  the  songs  of  *  the  warbler/  as  he  waa  nick- 
named, were  rewarded  with  a  liberality  that  gratified  the  cupidity 
of  the  mother,  fijr  he  ahvays  divided  with  her  his  earnings.     Thus, 

*  from  the  unfortunate  situation  of  this  poor  boy.  his  very  talenCa 
proved  the  most  fata!  enemies  to  his  well-doing.  A  few  years  after 
Mrs.  Hazlitt  left  Quebec,  she  heard  that  this  young  man  had  en- 
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listed  ;  and  that  shortly  aftoFp  a  court-maitial  had  found  him  g^iilty 
of  insubordination  and  disobedience  to  orders,  for  cng^aging  in  a 
personal  encounter  with  a  young  officer  who  had  insulted  a  girl  to 
whom  he  was  attached.  Having  been  severely  punished  and  dia- 
graced^  contrary  to  all  his  ideas  of  natural  justice,  he  deserted  ;  first 
taking,  in  the  presence  of  several  comrades,  a  solemn  oath  of  un- 
dying revenge ;  which  he  so  faithfully  kept,  that  a  few  days  after 
the  body  of  his  oppressor  was  found  floating  on  the  Sl  Lawi*ence^ 
with  the  black  mark  of  a  death-grip  around  his  throat.  Search  was 
made  in  every  direction  for  the  deserter  and  murderer;  but  he 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  evaded 
his  pursuers  and  escaped  to  the  States. 

About  the  time  that  George  came  of  age^  this  unfortunate  met 
him  in  secret,  and  disclosed  to  him  their  near  relationship.  Desti- 
tute almost  to  stai*vation  ;  the  law  his  foe,  even  unto  death  ;  many 
enemies,  arid  no  friends  \  he  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to  appeal 
(althougli  with  the  inconstancy  of  the  wretched,  he  denied  rhat  man 
had  feeling)  to  the  syinpatby  of  his  more  fortunate  brother.  Natu- 
rally imperious  and  arrogant,  misfortune ^  injustice  and  insult  had 
stimulated  and  concentrated  these  feelings  into  a  ferocious,  siillen, 
gloomy  pride,  that  disdained  man  and  defied  heaven.  From  the 
misdeeds  of  a  few  he  falsely  judged  that  all  were  wicked,  cruel  and 
deceitful;  that  law  was  tyranny,  religion  hypocrisy,  man  a  monster 
and  Ctod  a  fiction.  The  virtues  of  mankind  seemed  to  him  but  a 
long  catalogue  of  mean  vices  :  to  his  diseased  nature,  the  vilest 
criminal  seemed  not  the  worst  but  the  most  unfortimate  of  man- 
kind* George  saw,  understood,  and  though  hoiTor-struck  at  the 
distorted  moral  vision  of  the  almost  frenzied  creature,  felt  also  great 
compassion  and  pity  for  his  dreadful  sufferings  ;  and  hoped  that 
kindness  and  improved  circumstances  might  soften  this  mental  fero- 
city. He  spoke  to  him  in  the  kindest  and  most  feeling  manner,  and 
divided  with  him  that  portion  of  fortune  which  he  received  on  com- 
ing of  age.  He  likewise  entreated  him,  in  case  of  any  emergency, 
to  apply  to  him,  and  he  would  always  assist  him  to  the  extent  of 
his  power.  The  apparently  hardened  man  was  so  overcome  by 
this  unexpected  sympathy^  that  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand,  but 
could  not  conceal  the  tears  that  trickled  through  his  fingers*  '  I 
thought  to  have  hidden  them,*  said  he.  *  but  I  cannot,  I  am  ashamed 
for  my  folly  j  tears  have  never  been  in  my  eyes  but  once  since  bpy- 
hood ;  it  was  when  they  laid  my  misguided  mother  in  her  grave  ; 
and  from  that  until  the  present  time^  a  kind  word  or  a  good  wish 
has  never  met  my  car.  Hut  farewell  \*  continued  he,  giving  George 
a  grip  of  the  hand  which  left  a  mark  for  many  days  ;  *  we  shall  per- 
haps meet  again ^ — I  a  wiser  and  better  man.  If  all  had  been  like 
you,  I  might  have  believed  that  a  God  had  created  them  !* 

George  had  often  felt  anxious  for,  but  had  never  heard  any  thing  of 
his  unfortunate  brother,  until  the  present  lime  ;  when  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  believing  that  he  lay  in  jail  at  Quebec,  waiting  trial  for 
a  capital  crime.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  tliis  infbrmntion,  Dr. 
Hazlitt  determined  to  undertake  the  journey  instantly ;  for  should 
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bis  Buspicions  prove  ti'ue,  he  resolved  to  procure  good  counsel,  and 
employ  means  tbat  would  insure  a  fair  trial.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  Mary  and  he  had  ever  parted  j  and  she,  with  that  apprehensive 
affection  which  in  woman  always  accompanies  try©  devotion, 
gi'ieved  as  if  they  ^vould  never  meet  more*  To  all  the  rallying  re- 
monstrances of  her  friends  she  would  reply*  *  My  heart  sank  so  low 
when  wo  parted,  that  it  will  never  rise  again.  My  soul,  penetrated 
by  illimitable  affection,  feels  as  if  it  had  entered  the  dark  shades  of 
futurity,  and  there  beheld  implacable  Death  parting  us  forever/  We 
knew  that  it  was  vain  to  reason  w^ith  such  excited  feeling,  but  trusted 
that  time  and  good  news  would  instil  brighter  hopes.  As  soon  as 
could  be  expected,  we  received  a  letter  from  George,  saying  that 
he  never  was  in  better  health,  that  his  business  could  be  dedpatched 
expeditiously,  and  that  he  should  soon  be  with  us  ag^in.  Over  the 
fate  of  his  unfortunate  brother  there  still  hung  the  same  uncertain* 
ty  ;  for  the  man  whom  he  felt  anxious  to  have  seen  had  broken  jail 
and  escaped^  previous  to  his  anival  in  Quebec.  We  were  all  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  Doctor  Hazlitt's  quick  return,  and  I  and 
the  children  busily  engaged  ourselves  in  planning  demonstrations 
and  devices  of  welcome  \  but  the  forced  voice  and  wintry  smile  of 
Mary,  for  she  endeavored  to  take  an  interest  in  all  our  little  plans, 
told  plainly  that  she  had  not  conquered  her  former  presentiment  of 
evil. 

The  time  that  we  had  so  joyfully  anticipated  came,  passed,  but 
brought  no  tidings  of  the  friend,  father,  husband.  The  inclement 
winter  of  the  nordi  set  in,  but  there  was  a  vacant  place  at  the  fire- 
side, an  absence  of  that  joy-giving  presence  that  had  shed  sunlight 
over  alL  We  could  not,. we  would  not  despair;  but  with  low  fainl 
words  quivering  on  white  lips,  whispered  to  each  other  of  hopes 
which  fear  belied.  We  passed  that  long  winter  on  the  rack  of  sus- 
pense ;  and  though  patient  and  uncomplaining  as  an  angel,  the  life 
was  daily  going  out  of  poor  Mary.  To  all  our  attempts  at  solace 
she  would  but  reply,  *  He  has  died,  for  he  comes  not — he  comes 
not  !*  We  wrote  repeatedly  to  our  friends  in  Quebec  ;  but  all  the 
information  that  we  could  gain  from  them  was,  that  they  had  seen 
him  leave  that  city  in  a  birch  canoe,  with  two  habUans  as  oaiB- 
men,  who  on  their  return  averred  that  he  had  paid  and  discharged 
them  at  Montreal,  qs  they  wished  to  return  to  their  families.  The 
mail  w^as  then  in  the  winter  slowly  dragged  overland  by  dogs  har- 
nessed to  a  wooden  sledge  ;  and  consequently  many  long  w^eeks  had 
to  elapBc  before  wo  could  receive  answers  to  our  letters.  We  as- 
certained that  he  had  been  seen  some  days'  journey  above  Montreal, 
alone  in  his  canoe  ;  and  that  shortly  after,  an  early  winter,  accompa* 
nied  by  a  \'ioleni  snow-storm,  had  set  in  with  unusual  severity.  We 
tried  to  make  each  other  lielieve  it  possible  that  he  might  have  been 
detained  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  from  which  he  could  not  stir, 
nor  get  word  until  the  weather  moderated.  But  this  delusive  hope 
grew  out  of  our  very  fears,  for  we  all  felt  convinced  that  George 
would  have  overcome  every  obstacle,  save  sickness  or  death,  for  the 
pleasure  of  being  with  his  beloved  family*     It  almost  broke  my 
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heart  to  eee  such  a  fair  scene  of  happiness  vanishing  from  the  earth ; 
for  being  an  orphan,  all  my  natural  aflTections  from  boyhood  bad 
twined  in  relationship  with  this  delightful  family.  The  early  spring 
saw  us  bend,  mourners,  over  the  lifeless  corpse  of  her  who  had  so 
long  reigned  in  our  hearts,  and  the  cold  dark  grave  forever  hid  from 
our  eyes  the  sweetest,  best,  and  most  endearing  of  women.  As 
soon  as  it  was  possible  I  searched  diligently  every  hamlet,  and  I  may 
say  almost  every  house  between  York  and  Quebec ;  but  the  fate 
of  our  friend  was  an  impenetrable  mystery,  apparently  forever  hid- 
den from  our  knowledge  ;  although  afterward,  time  and  God's  will 
most  unexpectedly  disclosed  all  its  horrors. 

Many  years  aflerward,  Chief  Justice  Hazlitt,  on  his  way  to  Mon- 
treal, at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening,  stopped  at  the  little  town  of 
Three  Rivers.  He  had  just  made  him  sell  comfortable  in  mine  host's 
best  room,  and  was  sitting  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  enjoying 
the  warmth  of  a  bright  fire,  which  after  a  cold  day's  ride  in  a  driz- 
zling north-easter,  seemed  a  perfect  luxury  to  his  chilled  frame* 
Beside  the  Judge  stood  an  antique-looking  little  candle-stand,  cov- 
ered with  a  fringed  napkin.  On  it  was  a  bottle  ;  not  one  of  those 
tall,  slim,  stiff,  constrained,  stingy,  fraudulent-looking  bottles,  that 
promise  more  than  they  yield,  but  a  fat,  jolly,  comfortable,  con- 
scientious bottle  of  good  old  port ;  if  we  might  judge  by  the  speci- 
men which  gleamed  up  so  brightly  from  the  filled  wine-glass  that 
stood  most  lovingly  by  its  side.  The  walls  of  the  small  room  were 
nicely  wliite-washed ;  the  unpainted  pine  doors,  window-cases,  and 
floor  were  of  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  almost  polished 
with  reiterated  scrubhings.  A  few  bright-colored  engTa%nngs  looked 
down  with  a  borrowed  cheerfulness  on  the  wann,  tidy,  well-lighted 
little  apartment.  The  light  green  blinds  hung  square  and  neat  be- 
fore the  windows.  Each  end  of  the  mantel-piece  was  graced  by 
unusual  and  extraordinary  ornaments  for  that  part  of  the  country; 
in  the  shape  of  two  tall  real  silver  candle-sticks,  that  came  from 
Prance  with  the  grand-mother  of  the  good  hostess,  and  which  were 
considered  as  the  grandest  exhibition  of  wealth  that  had  ever  been 
Jeen  entire  in  those  parts  ;  in  each  burnt  a  wax  candle,  in  honor  of 
the  illustrious  guest.  Exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  mantel-piece 
stood  a  very  small  'old-fasbioned  clock,  in  a  dark  wooden  case,  with 
a  round,  curious-looking  face,  about  the  size  of  an  old-fashioned 
watch.  It  looked,  between  its  two  firm  companions,  very  much  hke 
a  carefully*kept,  well-to-do,  round-beBded,  high-shouldered  old 
bachelor  between  two  prudish  old  maids.  The  hickory  fire  crackled 
and  blazed,  and  so  cheered  and  illuminated  the  little  box  of  a  room, 
that  the  Chief  Justice,  (who  had  just  taken  up  his  glass  of  port,  and 
was  holding  it  between  his  eye  and  the  candle,  and  concluding  that 
if  not  a  ruby  of  the  first  water  it  certainly  was  of  the  very  first  wine,) 
was  all  at  once  struck  with  the  air  of  cheerful  cleanliness  that  gave 
such  a  comfortable  appearance  to  the  small  apartment.  The  little 
old  clock  even  seemed  to  tick  —  and  surely  it  was  the  first  time  such 
a  tick  was  ever  heard  in  a  tavern  —  *  You  're  welcome  i  you  *re  wel- 
come I' 
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Sipping  his  wine,  lie  b^gan  to  philosophize ;  and  was  mentalli 
repealing,  *  Man  wants  but  little  here  below/  when  his  mind  sucf 
denly  reverted  to  the  loss  of  that  dear  fiiend  who  had  been  hii 
heart's  brother.     *  What  a  moral  lesson  George  could  have  read  me 
from  tlm  nook  of  a  place!*  thought  he  ;  when  a  knock  at  the  doof 
intenupted  his  re%'erie.     *Come   in  !'  said  His  Honor.     The  doo 
opened,  and  in  walked  a  little,  vivacious,  kind-looking  old  gentleman,! 
who  apologized,  with  all  the  grace  and  urbanity  of  the  French*  fc« 
intruding  on  the  privacy  of  a  tired  traveller.    He  said  that  he  relief 
on  the  goodness  of  the  gentleman  whom  be  addressed  for  bi»  ex-^ 
cuse. 

*  No  excuse,  my  dear  Sir,  is  necessary,*  replied  the  Judge  ;  •  havsl 
the  goodness  to  take  a  chair^  for  I  assure  you  that  I  am  indebted  to 
any  cause  that  sends  me  agreeable  society/ 

*  Monsieur  latoo  kind/ answered  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  cou 
teous  inclination  of  the  head  ;  *  and  perhaps  could  little  ima^ne  th« 
pleasure  that  he  would  confer  on  one  long  debarred  from  social  in^J 
tercourse  with  men  of  intelligence  and  education/ 

*  I  have  often,'  said  His  Honor,  *  admired  the  heroism,  for  we  cau 
not  call  it  any  thing  less,  of  gentlemen  of  your  profession  ;  who 
with  manners  and  talents  that  would  grace  a  courts  and  insure  sue 
cess  in  any  secular  pursuit,  are  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  somel 
unheard-of  place,  and  consider    it  their    most  glorious  privilegal 
simply  to  do  good.     I  presume  that  1  am  addressing  Monsieur 
Cure/ 

*  Monsieur  does  me  too  much  honor  to  suppose  me  worthy  of  the 
holy  office,'  replied  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  reverential  aspect ;  *bu 
I  beg  pardon  lor  not  introducing  myself.  I  am  but  the  doctor  of  I 
little  village ;  and  my  errand  was  to  beg  that  Monsieur  would  have 
the  goodness  to  sgg  a  patient  of  mine  ;  a  poor  miserable  wretch  tha 
1  fear  (here  a  slight  shudder  crept  over  the  old  gentleman,  and  hii 
voice  sank  into  a  lower  key,)  has  some  inexpiable  sin  on  his  con-J 
science.  He  declares  that  he  cannot  die  until  he  sees  some  on4 
worthy  of  trust  from  the  upper  province ;  and  though  held  by  the 
grasp  of  death,  at  the  mention  of  your  name  he  started  up  with  thai 
strength  of  a  well  person ;  and  then  sank  back,  every  fibre  quive 
ing  like  an  aspen.  *  I  cannot,  I  cannot  !*  muttered  he ;  *  it  is  to 
dreadful  to  meet  him  face  to  face.* 

*  Do  you  know  the  man  ?  ox  can  you  guess  at  the  crime  he  ! 
committed  V  inquired  the  Cliief  Justice. 

*  I  know^  neither,  Monsieur,*  said  the  doctor ;  *  and  yet  I  may  sa] 
that  I  know  both  ;  that  is,  that  I  have  not  been  assured  of  either  bj 
positive  words  or  facts  ;  but  that  from  observation,  and  from  llie  com^ 
paring  of  stray  remarks  and  incidents,  1  feel  in  my  own  mind  i 
confident  as  if  possessed  of  the  most  direct  testimony. 

*  That  is,*  replied  the  Judge,  *  you  have  mental  evidence  sufficLev 
for  yourself,  but  none  that  you  would  consider  as  proof  to  another/ 

*  Monsieur  is  exactly  right/  said  the  doctor/ 

*  I  should  like  to  see  this  man/  remarke4  the  Judge*     *  Would 
be  possible  to-night  V 
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'  I  am  sorry  that  Monsieur  cantiot,  but  it  wnuM  be  impossible  j  for 
I  fooiid  it  necessary  to  give  the  poor  unibrtimsite  as  strong  an  opiate 
as  bis  feeble  state  would  allow  oil  If  I  mistake  not,  bis  mind,  will 
be  calmer  in  tbe  morning,  although  bis  sufVerings  in  this  world  will 
probably  terminate  witb  to-morrow.  May  God  have  mercy  on  bis 
soQir 

*  Then  1  will  postpone  my  journey  until  after  T  hare  seen  this 
man  in  the  morning ;  a  few  bour,s'  hard  riding  will  make  up  for'the 
lost  time/ 

*  I  thank  you  mucb  for  the  kind  interest  you  have  ebown/  said  tbe 
good  doctor,  rising  ;  *  and  will  no  longer  trespass  on  your  attention  j 
but  shall  consider  it  as  a  privilege  to  wait  on  your  Honor  in  tbe 
raomiug,  nnd  conduct  you  to  my  wretched  patientf  wliom  I  will  pre- 
pare for  the  interview.* 

*  Good  night,  Monsieur — ^  good  night  1*  Baid  the  Judge,  shaking 
liim  warmly  by  the  band  ;  '  I  assure  you  it  lias  given  me  great  plea- 
sure to  meet  with  a  man  so  good  and  so  compassionate  as  yourself/ 

*  Doctor  G  an  vain  came  in  tbe  raoming,  according  to  appointment^ 
to  convey  the  Judge  to  his  patient.  Half  an  hotir's  walk  brought 
tbem  to  a  rough-looking  cottage,  built  with  largo  pebbles  of  different 
siises.  It  was  a  wretched-looking  bovel,  and  bore  the  appearance 
of  peculiar  destitution.  The  door  and  window  frames  were  partly 
awry,  from  the  decayed  state  of  the  wood.  The  window,  from 
which  nearly  every  pane  of  glass  bad  been  broken,  was  mended  witb 
paper,  which  had  become  partially  lootsened,  and  hung  in  torn  strips. 
The  patcb  which  surrounded  this  forlorn  dwelling  bad  been  planted 
with  corn  tbe  previous  summer,  and  the  ragged  old  stalks  were  yet 
standing  on  tbe  hills  of  naked  wasbed  earth.  Tbe  Virginia-fence 
was  in  some  paits  thrown  down;  and  indeed  in  some  places  had 
been  entirely  taken  away.  By  the  side  of  the  hut  were  some  de- 
cayed boards,  wluch  marked  the  site  of  a  draw-well ;  by  which  the 
long  well-pole  had  fallen,  and  also  three  small  i-nsty  iron  hoops,  in- 
side of  which  lay  a  remnant  of  old  staves.  On  entering,  the  walla 
of  the  bovel  presented  the  same  ragged,  piebald  appearance  as  the 
outside.  There  was  no  furniture  save  two  or  three  broken  chairs; 
an  old  bedstead  witb  tolerably  good  bedding,  which  the  benevolence 
of  the  good  doctor  bad  supplied.  How  poverty-stricken  must  be 
the  poor  creature  that  could  choose  this  wretcbed  abode  V  said  the 
Judge  ;  *  but  I  forgot  poverty  has  no  choice/  Tbe  quick  ear  of  the 
eick  man  however  caught  the  sound  of  tbe  words  ;  for  as  tbey  came 
forward,  be  said,  in  a  hoarse  sepulchral  voice,  '  Happy  must  be  that 
man,  who  can  llnnk  poverty  an  evil  !* 

There  was  something  in  the  voice,  changed  as  it  was  by  the  near 
approach  of  death,  that  brought  so  forcibly  and  instantaneously  his 
lost  cousin  into  Judge  Hazlitt's  mind,  that  unconsciously  he  uttered 
the  name  of  *  George/  *  You  may  call  htm,'  said  tbe  sick  man,  bia 
w^hole  fi*arae  quivering  witb  agony ;  and  tuniing  full  on  him  his 
burning  eyes»  lighted  with  the  wild  intense  glare  of  horror,  *  But 
for  me  he  might  have  come.     I  murdered  him  V 
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*  You  did  not,  yoii  cotdd  not ! '  said  the  Judge,  piteoualy ;  •  ke  i 
lltarmed  mortal  man.* 

'  1  know  it/  said  ihe  man  ;  *  and  though  I  hated  all  else,  I  would 
^liave  thrown  myself —  oh  !  cheerfully  I  — between  him  and  the  dag- 
ger's point.     But  curse  me  f  curse  me  \  —  it  would  be  a  relief 
hear  man's  curses !     You  know  not  the  worst ;  he  was  my  hi 
Ither — ^my  kind,  good  brother!* 

When  he  heard  this  declaration,  Judge  Hazlitt   felt    like 
j.awaking  from  a  horrible  dream.     *  The  poor  creature  raves  I'  si 
file,  turning  to  the  doctor*     '  The  person  of  whom  ho   speaks  ne 
\had  a  brother  V 

*  Would  to  Gob,  it  had  been  so  !'  said  the  other  ;  '  and  I  shoa^ 
never  have  been  an  outcast,  with  a  brother's  blood  on  my  soul,  cry- 
ing to  heaven  for  vengeance  !    Grive  me  some  brandy  !  *  he  added,  to 

[  the  old  woman  in  attendance,  'that  I  may  have  strength  to  say  all  I 
wish.' 

He  spoke  in  a  clearer  tone  ;  informed  Judge  Hazlitt  of  his  near 
I  relationship  to  his  beloved  cousin ;  and  added  many  corroboratiDg 
I  circumstances,  which  convinced  him  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  state* 
I  ment.     He  then  spoke  of  his  neglected  youth  :  left  alone,  without 
I  one  friendly  admonition,  to  the  strong  impulses  of  his  nature  ;  su] 
I  rounded  by  companions  hardened  in  wickedness ;  a  good   feel 
Bcarcelj  ever  appealed  to,  while  the  bad  ones  were  continually  pi 
[  Yoked.     *  I  know/  said  he,  *  there  w^ere  what  were  called  good  pi 
pie  and  bad;  and  I  even  thought  that  I   was  among  the  goc 
I  because  I  was  profusely  generous  to  those  I  liked,  stood  on  flash 
I  honor  with  my  friends,  and  would  take  sides^  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
i  limb,  with  them  against  their  enemies.     From  a  boy  all  the  officers, 
(and  they  were  my  world,)  used  to  praise  me  as  *  a  real  good  feUow;* 
and  many  wished^  in  my  presence,  that  they  bad  just  such  a  son. 
'  He  then  passed  to  his  quan'el,  his  consequent  punishment,  and  mur- 
der of  the  youijg  officer ;  and  declared  that  until  the  deeper  crime 
of  taking  his  brother's  life  stirred  up  an  avenging  conscience  that 
he  had  always  looked  on  this  deed  as  one  of  cool  retributive  justice* 
*  But  that  awakened  conscience  proclaimed  loudly  to  me  tuaii'S  re- 
ap on  sib  ility,  and  also  convinced  me  of  the  existence  of  a  principle 
capable  of  resisting  temptation.     It  seemed  as  if  remorse  and  suf- 
fering had  bestowed  on  me  a  new  sense,  that  compreliended  the 
whole  tenor  of  my  life ;  that  made  me  understand  the  awful  guilt 
of  the  past,  and  loathe  myself  as  a  demon.     In  tlie  agony  of  my  an- 
'  guish  I  would  subject  my  flesh  to  torments,  and  the  pain  seemed 
I  ecstacy !' 

He  spoke  of  his  interview  with  George  ;  of  his  brother's  kind- 
neaSi  and  of  the  ineffaceable  impression  that  it  had  made  on  his  feel* 
ings.  *  In  proportion,*  said  he,  *  as  it  gratified  me  to  hate  all  othera, 
so  my  wild  nature  gushed  out  in  love  to  him,  without  measure  and 
without  stint.  Debased  as  I  was,  he  called  me  friend  and  brother. 
Yes,  the  good  man  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  were  not  all  vicious ;  as  if 
I  there  were  still  a  bond  of  common  nature  between  us.     He  even 
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thought  tue  capable  of  forming  good  resolutions ;  and  oh  [  how 
miserably  I  have  fulfilled  his  generous  hopes  !' 

Overcome  by  weakness  and  emotion,  he  fell  hack,  '  I  have 
more  to  say,  hut  I  fear  my  strength,*  gasped  the  poor  creature* 

*  Rest  for  a  few  minutes,*  said  the  judge,  compassion ately  ;  *  greal 
has  heen  your  guilt,  fearful  your  suffering  j  but  the  mercy  of  God 
is  infinite,     Hope  !* 

*  Say  Dot  that  word  kopt P  exclaimed  the  forlorn  wretch;  it  is 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  the  damned  ;'  and  the  damp  and  pallor 
of  death  settled  on  his  distorted  countenance  as  he  spoke. 

The  doctor  gave  him  more  stimulants,  and  told  him  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, calm,  that  he  might  have  strength  to  say  what  he  wished. 

*  Goo  grant  it !  God  grant  it  V  said  he,  imploringly. 

After  some  minutes  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  his  sad  narra- 
tion. He  was  several  times  forced  to  stop,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  dwelt  on  many  circumstances  which  I  shall  pass  over,  or 
scarcely  mention  ;  but  the  stihslanco  of  what  he  told  the  judge  was, 
that  being  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  of  poverty,  he  had,  in  the 
summer  of  181 D,  joined  partnership  with  a  Dutchraan  and  a  Scotch- 
man, for  the  propose  of  cutting  timber  and  constructing  a  raft, 
which  they  proposed  to  float  down  the  river,  and  sell  at  the  beat 
market  they  could  find.  They  built  a  log  hut  on  one  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  which  they  jointly  inhabited  ;  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  island  commenced  building  the  raft.  It  was  nearly  com  pie* 
ted,  when  one  afternoon  he  took  the  skiff  and  went  some  miles  up 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  as  he  had  often  done  before. 
Depending  entirely  for  their  fresh  provisions  on  what  they  either 
shot  or  trapped,  the  other  two  usually  sent  him  on  that  errand,  as 
he  always  brought  home  plenty  of  game,  and  they  were  poor  spoits- 
raen,  unskilled  in  either  gunning  or  fishing.  Having  caught  what 
fish  they  required,  he  took  his  gun  and  went  on  shore  in  search  of 
game.  This  delayed  him  so  long,  that  he  did  not  return  until  the 
evening.  On  nearing  the  island,  the  Scotchman  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  shore.  He  told  him  that  during  his  absence  a  traveller 
had  arrived  in  a  canoe,  and  had  requested  shelter  for  the  night; 
that  they  had  given  him  leave  to  spread  his  mattress,  and  that  he 
was  then  asleep  in  the  cabin.  This  inform flti on  scarcely  elicited  a 
reply,  for  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of,  public  accommodations 
were  scarcely  known,  and  a  traveller  thought  himself  happy  to  get 
under  any  shelter  when  the  night  set  in  ;  as  often,  for  nights  toge- 
ther, in  traversing  the  St^  Lawrence,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
fire  on  the  shore,  spread  a  mattress  on  the  gi'ound,  drag  the  canoe 
from  the  water,  and  turn  it  bottom  upwards  over  the  mattress,  under 
this  they  crept  for  a  night's  lodging ;  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank,  unless  provided  with  tents,  were  reduced  to  this  mode  of 
bivouac  in  ascending  or  descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  *  It  is  pro- 
bable,* replied  Pierre,  for  that  was  the  name  lie  had  assumed  to  his 
companions,  *  that  if  a  traveller,  he  may  not  have  tared  very  sump- 
touflly  to  day,  and  might  like  to  make  up  for  a  good  supper  of  fish 
and  birds.'     *  Hush  I*  said  the  other ;  *  we  have  other  work  on  hand 
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than  supper  to-night.  The  man  has  money  —  gold^  I  tell  you; 
and  why  shonld  we  starve  while  oihere  revel  ?  Hans  anrl  I  have 
planned  it,  BTid  T  *ll  tell  yoii  all  about  it  — for  we  know  each  other. 
\Vhat  *s  the  use  of  dodging  behind  a  stump,  when  the  deer  is  in  the 
meadow  ]* 

He  went  on  to  Bay  that  tliey  were  certain  there  waa  money,  from 
the  weight  of  the  portmanteau,  and  from  the  sound  that  it  gave  out 
when  be  let  it  fall ;  that  the  gentleman  in  making  bis  bed»  had  placed 
this  portmanteau  under  his  mattress  to  raise  the  head,  in  place  of  a 
pillow.  But  during  the  time  he  was  broiling  a  piece  of  dried  veni- 
8 on  on  ihe  coals,  with  his  back  to  the  bed,  Hana  rolled  up  a  pair 
of  old  boots  in  a  blanket^  and  substituted  this  for  the  portroan- 
teau,  which  he  adroitly  conveyed  from  the  house  to  another  pan  of 
the  island,  where  be  was  expecting  me.  Hans  proposed  to  nflc  the 
portmanteau,  fill  it  with  the  same  weight,  give  it  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  at  present,  and  if  possible  convey  it  vrithout  suspi- 
cion into  the  same  place  that  ho  had  taken  it  from.  They  un- 
buckled the  straps,  i^Tenched  oflT  the  lock,  and  took  out  the  money; 

.then  refilled  and  rebuckled  the  portmanteau,  so  that  from  its  out- 
ward appearance  no  one  could  have  suspected  its  change  of  con- 
tents, and  they  bad  good  bnpes  that  the  deception  would  pass  in  the 
morning  ^^dthout  detection,  as  a  square  piece  of  leather,  buckled 
down  by  two  straps,  covered  the  broken  lock.  They  then  buried 
the  stolen  money.  By  this  time  a  soft  rain  set  in,  and  the  three  re- 
turned to  the  cabin. 

They  always  drank  freely  at  night,  and  usually  staid  up  late,  \>lay- 
Ing  at  cards  and  dominos.  This  night,  however,  they  nbsta in od 
from  cai*ds,  as  they  wished  the  tmveller  to  sleep,  but  indulged  in 

I  their  usual  potations  of  whiskey.  Drunk,  and  half-crazed,  Hans 
proposed  to  exchanoje  the  portmanteau.     On  his  attempt  to  do  so, 

"te  stirred  the  traveller,  who  awoke,  and  endeavored  to  defend  his 
property.  In  this  effort  he  overturned  the  staggering  Hans  ;  when 
the  other  two,  heated  with  whiske}',  and  maddened  by  the  fiill  of 
their  companion,  picked  up  billets  of  wood  from  the  hearth,  and  hit 
the  traveller  over  the  head  and  sliouldei^s  with  sucb  force  that  they 
fractured  his  scull,  and  he  almost  instantly  fell,  a  dead  man.  So  in- 
toxicated were  the  three  ^^Tetchcs,  tliat  they  were  not  fiilly  aware 
of  the  impious  murder  they  had  committed.  On  coming  to  their 
senses  in  the  morning,  they  wcro  horror- struck  at  the  sight  of  the 
murdered  man,  whose  gaping  wounds  and  mutilated  form  bore  hor- 
rible testimony  to  their  demoniac  frenzy  of  the  night  before. 

But  we  could  not  attempt  to  depict  the  frantic  agony  of  Pierre 
when  he  discovered  in  the  murdered  man  that  brother  to  whom  he 
felt  such  ardent  gratitude  !  He  tried  to  believe  it  was  some  other, 
who  resembled  bim.  But  this  wish  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  too 
hon'ible  certainty,  for  numerous  letters  in  the  coat  pocket,  addressed 
to  Doctor  Hnzlitt,  incontrovertihly  proved  the  fact  that  he  so  much 
"wished  to  disbelieve.  The  passionate  nature  of  the  criminal,  stung 
liy  remorse,  resembled  the  wildest  insanity.  He  would  instantly 
have  taken  his  own  life,  if  his  companions  had  not  resolutely  over- 
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powered  and  bound  him.  The  men  anxiously  consulted  together 
as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  body  and  concealiug  their 
crime.  They  laid  the  corjiae  on  tbe  mattresft,  and  carried  it  to  that 
part  of  the  island  the  mosl  remote  from  passing  boats.  Here  they 
laid  down  their  burden  ;  then  brought  the  canoe  that  had  belong^ed 
to  the  murdered  man,  and  laid  it  over  the  body,  and  on  this  placed 
the  portmanteau,  and  every  scrap  of  clothing  they  could  find  ;  over 
all  they  piled  a  large  quantity  of  brushwood  and  amall  timber. 
Three  several  times  they  endeavored  to  set  fire  to  the  brush ;  but 
probably  owing  to  the  wood  being  wet  from  the  rain,  or  the  un- 
steady manner  in  which  the  frightened  men  applied  the  lire,  each 
time  they  failed  in  their  efibrts ;  and  con  science -stricken^  they  re- 
cognized in  this  faihire  the  exprest^ed  wrath  of  an  angry  G-on,  and 
proposed  to  leave  the  island  instantly.  They  went  quickiy  to  the 
cabin,  hastily  collected  the  few  remnants  of  personal  property  that 
belonged  to  them,  consisting  chiefly  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and 
hurried  on  board  their  boat ;  rowing  down  the  nver»  as  the  current 
aided  their  endeavor  to  put  distance  between  them  and  the  accursed 
spot,  where  they  left,  exactly  in  the  manner  stated  above,  tbe  un- 
finished raft,  the  buried  money,  and  unburied  corpse.  The  next 
day  the  Scotchman,  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  said 
that  he  had  a  cousin  in  that  business  at  the  Three  Rivers,  and 
thought  they  had  better  make  for  that  place,  as  he  might  help  them 
to  get  employment  for  the  winter.  Soon  atler  their  an'ival  at  this 
place,  the  winter  set  in  with  a  most  rigid  severity,  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  if  any  rumor  of  the  murder  had  got  abroad  in 
the  Upper  Province.  But  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
two  men  were  to  be  summoned  into  the  presence  of  that  omniscient 
Judge,  before  whom  no  secret  is  hid. 

They  had  not  been  many  months  at  the  Three  Hivers,  when  the 
Scotchman  fell  from  die  roof  of  a  house  that  he  was  shingling,  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  Dutchman,  in  his  endeavor  to  break  in  an 
unmanageable  horse^  was  thrown  violently  from  his  back»  with  the 
reins  entangled  around  his  wrist,  by  which  the  birious  animal  drag- 
ged him  a  long  distance  ;  and  when  the  poor  mangled  object  was 
rescued,  he  was  one  battered  mass  of  bleeding  flesh  ;  and  though 
life  was  not  extinct,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  *  For  the  curse 
of  God  was  on  us!'  said  Pierre  j  '  and  I — I  was  accursed  with  life  V 


We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrible  termination  of  the  life  of 
this  unfortunate  man.  To  the  last  nooment  he  refused  consolation 
of  friend  or  clergy ;  and  wc  can  only  pray  with  tlie  good  doctor, 
*  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul !'  Judge  Hazlitt  was  upon 
government  business  that  it  would  have  been  treason  to  delay.  But 
every  moment  was  one  of  feverish  impatience  until  he  reached  the 
island ;  where  all  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  that  time 
had  wrought,  remained  precisely  as  the  man  had  stated.  There 
stood  the  pile  of  wood,  under  it  was  the  canoe,  and  beneath  it  lay 
the  mouldering  remains  of  the  once  happy  &tber  fttid  kind  husband* 
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Judge  Hazlitt  was  a  man  of  Btrong  nerve  and  resolute  will ;  oneJ 
who  through  life  had  endeavored  to  suppress  the  appearance  of  j 
emotion.  But  he  could  not  repress  the  tears  that  ran  down  hia 
cheeks  as  he  looked  on  that  k^ved  fornix  sacrificed  in  its  prime,  audi 
thought  how  it  had  once  stood  before  him.  instinct  with  joy  and  no-  i 
bleness.  *  Ah  !  well/  said  he,  *  might  the  unhappy  man  who  didj 
this  ruthless  deed,  say,  *  Cursed  was  the  hour  of  my  birth  !'  ' 

The  remains  of  Dn  Hazlitt  were  carried  to  York,  no%v  Toronto,  i 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  his  beloved  wife*  And  the  money,  the  im-  i 
mediate  cause  of  all  the  guilt  and  misery,  was  found  buried  in  ihmA 
situation  designated^  the  interest  of  which  is  dedicated  to  works  of  I 
charity ;  for  the  children  declared  that  they  never  could  spend  for  ' 
their  gratification  that  which  caused  the  death  of  both  father  and 
mother. 


THE        5UN-PL0WER       TO       THE        SUN. 


HifMKTTLts'  beee  are  out  on  filmy  wing, 

Dim  Phosphor  sloirly  fades  adown  the  we«t. 

And  earth  awakes.     Shine  on  me,  O  ray  king! 
For  I  with  dew  am  laden  and  opprest 


Th©  night  winda  smote  me  rttdely  in  their  play* 
And  coldly  Diaii  shed  on  mo  her  light ; 

And  Btealthily  slie  glided  on  ber  way 

To  where  Endymion  slept  on  Latminn  height* 


Long  through  the  EDi§ty  otoudii  of  morning  griyi 
We  *V6  looked  lo  hail  thy  rising  from  you  §oa  ; 

Sad  Asphodel,  that  dioope  to  meet  thy  ray, 
And  Jtmo'B  roses,  pale  for  love  of  thee. 


And  I  thy  womhipper,  thy  poor  Paisee, 

Turn  ever  toward  the  reddoninp:  gate  of  mom  ; 

For,  Oh  I  my  spirit  wearies,  waitmg  thee, 
Where  low  1  bend  beneath  the  dew  of  mem. 


Bat  Jo !  thou  IUVbI  thy  shield  o*er  yonder  tide  1 
The  gray  clouds  flee  heforo  Ihe  conquering  Son; 

Tliou  like  a  monarch  up  Uie  heavens  dost  ride, 
Andp  joy !  thou  beam'st  on  mOf  Celestiiil  One ! 
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BAiroi  of  iilver  now  aro  zoneio^  tby  blue  wavdets  from  the  shor^, 
Winds  have  c<^aaed  their  an^ry  moaning  —  with  tlio  day-light  they  were  o*er ; 
Silent  iure  thy  waters  resting^  ^rieath  the  mooubeama  cold  and  clear, 
Suow  the  hemlock  trees  are  cresting  ;  *neath  tlieni  standi  the  fallow  deer. 


By  the  fir-tree8  thickly  growing,  near  a  ridge  of  drifted  snow. 
Is  the  beaver*B  dani}  whert"  flowing  waton*  whiejwr  as  they  go  ; 
Drearj-  winter  now  m  spreading  o'er  the  forest  radiance  bright. 
And  on  hill  and  lake  it  shedding  its  rare  carnival  of  tight. 

Stars  are  gentlest  Tigils  keeping,  looking  oiildly  In  the  deep, 

Moles  are  o'er  the  light  snow  creeping  —  ravens  ixi  the  piDe-treet  sleep ; 

Iti  his  den  the  betir  \s  waiting  a  release  from  winter's  chain, 

'Mid  the  waves  the  otter  mating,  longi  for  Uly  flawera  again. 


Moose  ueatb  giant  trees  are  making  for  tbemselYos  a  winter  park. 
And  the  crash  of  saplinp  breaking  ceaaes  na  the  foxes  bark  ; 
On  a  knoll  are  ash-trees  growing  ;  by  them  sports  a  timid  hare  ; 
Beyond  the  inlet^s  quiet  flowing,  stiunring  owls  are   watching  there  I 


O'er  the  lake  a  dismal  yelling  echos  from  a  distant  glen ; 
'T  is  the  wolf,  his  hunger  telling  ^ —  prowling  forth  from  hidden  fen ; 
Now  the  frozen  bougfas  ore  stirring,  iis  with  bounds  he  dashes  by. 
And  the  partridge  scared,  is  whirring,  with  dark  fonu  against  the  sky* 

Softly  o'er  the  snow-crust  stealing,  glides  the  fox  of  silver  gray  ; 
To  the  martens*  burrow  wheelings  quick  he  nisbos  on  his  prey  ; 
Roused,  the  osprey  now  is  screaming,  perched  upon  a  withered  bough, 
And  the  eagle,  waked  from  dreaming,  o^er  the  woods  is  sailing  uow. 

Hark  !  a  horrid  howl  is  thrilling  from  the  mountain  o*Brthe  wave  ; 
EVn  the  blood  of  beasts  arc  chilling  ;  H  wau  a  cry  the  panthers  gave  I 
To  the  lake  a  stag  is  ni&hing,  goaded  by  tlieir  iron  claws  — 
Through  the  windfall  he  is  brushing,  followed  by  their  open  jaws. 

For  the  wave  he  *s  wildly  leaping^  with  bis  antlera  high  in  air» 
Nostrils  wide  distended,  keeping  sinews  pfied  In  stem  despair ; 
Joy !  the  ice  beneath  is  breaking  1  breasts  he  now  tlie  crystal  wave, 
Fierce  the  look  his  foes  are  takiug  !  — deep  the  cry  of  rage  they  gave ! 


Thns  the  posrions  oft  are  striving  in  the  forests  of  the  soul ; 
Envy,  Hate  luid  Viee  are  driving  Virtue  from  her  destined  goal ; 
Still  the  Lake  of  Canacionce  beaming,  Truth's  resource  is  set  apart. 
O'er  it  pore  Heligion  streaming,  the  bright  moonUght  of  the  heart. 


tied  many  of  them,  if  talent  and  learning  would  alone  camma] 
Buccessj  to  expect  it  as  their  due  ;  lead  miserable  and  disreputal 
lives  1    East,  west,  north  and  south  it  h  the  same.     Hundreds  swai 
in  every  city.     Out  of  the  number^  how  large,  how  very  large  a  p] 
portion  do  not  earn  wherevvithul  to  buy  their  bread  1      Twenty  fal 
where  one  succeeds.     And  if  these  young  men  had  been  coutenuif 
their  parents  had  been  content,  if  they  had  been  bred  farmers^  en 
neers,  mechanicg,  how  much  nobler  speciraens  of  manhood,  h 
much  happier  human  creatures,  would  they  have  been  !     An  oi 
must  come  to  this  some  day  ;   for  ere  long  it  will  be,  if  it  b  not  n 
the  case,  that  he  who  destine  a  his  son  to  a  profession,  will  aim 
certainly  destine  him  to  poverty  and  ruin. 

For  me,  thank  God  !  I  ara   content.     So  long  as  I  can  keep 
bumble  home,  and  a  fire  in  my  grate  in  winter  ;  so  long  as  my  wi 
is  not  compelled  to  deny  herself  such  comforts  as  a  moderate  he 
desires ;  nay,  ho  long  as  my  children  do  not  come  round  me  whe 
am  weary  and  sad,  with  their  little,  thin,  pale  iaces,  begging  pitiful 
for  bread,  which  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  them,  I  am  content.  W" 
though  I  often  tire  with  long  labor  I     Those  that  1  love  are  "w^a 
clad,  and  plentifully  fed  ;  and  while  this  great  wild  earth  is  so  fill 
and  sweltering  with  misery  and  hunger,  so  that  not  one  in  twentv 
its  whole  vast  population  has  from  day  to  day  enough  to  eat ;  wl 
men  and  women  in  great  cities  freeze  with  cold,  while  they  die 
Btar\'ation  ;  while  wo-woru  women,  with  children  in  their  arras  sit 
the  stone  steps  of  the  Astor-House,  and  beg  for  coppers  wherevril 
to  buy  dry  bread  ;  while  gu'la  are  driven  by  hunger  to   prostii 
tion  and  boys  to  theft  |  let  those  in  onr  Great  West,  who  know 
■what  cold  or  hunger  means ;  who  can  feed  and  clothe  those 

j  depend  upon  them,  and  rear  them  up  to  become  honest  men  ai 
virtuous  women ;  let  them  I  say,  in  Goirs  name,  be  content 

I  must  be  poor  indeed,  who  finding  constant  work  to  do,  and  hav: 

[bands  to   do  it  with,  cannot   perfectly   content  himself   willi 
reflection  that  there  are  countless  multitudes  as  deserving  as 
with  the  same  right  to  he  happy  as  he  has,  to  whom  his  lot  would 
a  paradise. 

1  think  with  old  Thomas  Fnller,  who  says :  *  A  man  ought  to 
like  unto  a  cunning  actor,  who,  if  he  be  cnjoiDcd  to  I'epreisent 

[person  of  some  prince  or  nobleman,  does  it  with  agi-Bce  and  comi 
liness  j  if  by  and  by  he  bo  commanded  to  lay  that  aside  and  pi 

I  the  beggar,  he  does  that  as  willingly  and  as  well.    But  as  it  happen 

hin  a  tragedy  (to  spare  naming  the  person  and  place)  that  one  beiJ 
to  act  Theseus,  in  Hercules  Purens,  coming  out  of  hell,  could  w 

j  for  a  long  time  be  persuaded  to  wear  old  sooty  clothes  proper  to 
part,  but  would  needs  come  out  of  hell  in  a  while  satin  doublet ; 
we  are  generally  loth,  and  it  goes  against  flesh  and  blood,  to  live 

i'9k  poor  and  low  estate,  but  would  fain  act  in  richer  and  handsom 

[dothes,  till  grace,  with  much  ado,  subdues  our  rebellious  slomai 

liQ  God's  will/ 

I  WILL  not  BO  unceremoniously  take  my  leave  of  Fuller.     LambV 
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extracts  from  bia  works,  though  only  single  bricks  taken  at  ran- 
dom, first  made  me  curious  to  know  him  more  intimately,  and  he 
soon  became  one  of  my  chief  favorites.  I  do  not  know  in  the  lan- 
guacfe  a  more  peHect  composition  than  the  Life  of  Andronicus,  in 
his  Holy  and  Profane  State.  The  eulogy  upon  Theoduriis  the  Pat- 
riarch is  But  a  fair  example  of  the  whole.  It  is  infiDitely  beaulifnl  ; 
*  Soon  after  his  retiriut*;,  he  ended  his  life  ;  we  need  not  inquire  into 
his  disease,  if  we  consider  his  age,  accounting  near  fourscore  and 
four  winters  :  and  well  might  his  years  be  reckoned  by  winters,  as 
wanting  both  springs  and  summers  of  prosperity,  living  in  constant 
aiHiction;  and  yet  the  last  four  years  made  more  wounds  in  his 
heart  than  all  the  fonner  ploughed  wrinkles  in  his  face.  He  died, 
not  guilty  of  any  wealth,  who  long  before  had  made  the  poor  hia 
heirs,  and  his  own  hands  his  executors.  After  hearty  prayers  that 
religion  might  shine  when  he  was  set,  falling  into  a  pious  medita- 
tion, he  went  out  as  a  lamp  for  lack  of  oil ;  no  warning  groan  was 
sighed  forth  to  take  his  last  farewell,  but  even  he  smiled  himself  into 
a  corpse ;  enough  to  confute  those  that  they  belie  Death  who  call 
her  grim  and  gridij,  which  in  him  seemed  lovely  and  of  a  good 
complexion.  The  few  servants  he  left  proportioned  the  funeral 
rather  to  their  master* s  estate  than  deserts,  supplying  in  their  sor- 
row the  want  of  spices  and  balm,  which  surely  must  be  so  much 
the  more  precious,  as  the  tears  of  men  are  to  be  preferred  before 
gums,  which  are  but  the  weeping  of  trees.* 

Poverty  of  ideas  often,  like  a  shallow  purse,  hides  itself  in  brav© 
and  gaudy  dress,  got  on  credit.  The  race  of  orators  at  the  present 
day,  as  well  as  that  of  writers,  generally  in  this  respect  is  under 
vast  obligation  to  the  tailor.  How  little  of  this  is  there  in  the  older 
writers !  Their  thoughts  often  seem  to  have  taken  little  care  in 
what  garb  they  should  be  dressed ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  real  and  in- 
trinsic excellencies  of  style,  how  far  are  they  our  snperiors  \  Let 
one,  for  instance,  sit  down  to  tbe  first  two  cantos  of  Childo  Harold, 
with  tbe  purpose  of  noting  how  many  tame  and  weak  lines  of  mere 
finrplusage  are  introduced  in  order  to  make  out  the  rhymes ;  and 
let  him  then  read  the  same  number  of  stanzas  in  the  Fa^ry  Queen. 
He  will  speedily  amve  at  an  appreciation  of  the  difference.  And 
yet  Byron  was  a  great  poet.  But  our  speakers,  and  especially  those 
who  address  the  ears  of  Buncombe  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  totally 
debauch  and  corrupt  the  public  taste.  Demosthenes,  speaking  for 
the  crown,  would  have  had  time  to  spaie  under  the  half-hour  rule. 
Tompkins,  speaking  for  *  grandeur,'  needs  a  day,  or  grumbles  that 
the  right  of  speech  is  invaded.  The  nervous  classicism  of  Webs- 
ter, his  genuine,  plain,  unfurbelowed  English,  reminds  us  of  the 
great  masters  of  the  art ;  but  the  stump-haranguers  of  the  House 
seem  to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Curran ;  and  tota!ly  forget- 
ting that  his  ideas,  like  Burke's,  were  only  dressed  in,  and  not  over- 
loaded or  oppressed  by,  the  drapery  of  imagination,  to  have  arrived 
only  at  high-sounding  periods  and  mouthing  declamation.  1  com- 
mend to  them  the  advice  of  Fuller  :  *  To  chthe  low-creeping  matter 
with  high-^floum  language^  ie  7^t  fine  fancy,  butfiatJMery,     It  rather 
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*  You  did  not,  you  cmtid  not  V  said  the  Judge,  piteouBly ;  *lie  never 
larmed  mortal  man.* 

*I  know  it/  said  the  man  ;  *  and  though  I  hated  all  else*  I  would 
ire  thrown  myself —  oh  !  cheerfully  1  — between  him  and  the  dag- 
ir'fl  point.     Bui  curpe  me  I  curse  me  !  —  it  would  be  a  relief  to 
ear  man*a  cui^ses!     You  know  not  the  worst;  he  was  my  bro- 
ther ^ —  my  kind  I  good  brother  V 

When  he  heard  thia  declaration.  Judge  Hazlitt  felt  like  one 
awaking  from  a  horrible  dream.  *  The  poor  creature  raves  !'  said 
he,  tuminf^  to  the  doctor.  *  The  person  of  whom  he  speaks  never 
had  a  brother  !* 

*  Would  to  God,  it  bad  been  so  V  said  the  other  ;  •  and  I  shoul 
never  have  been  an  outcast,  with  a  brother's  blood  on  my  soul,  c 
ing  to  heaven  for  vengeance  !    Give  me  some  brandy  I'  he  added, 
the  old  woman  in  attendance,  *  that  I  may  have  strength  to  say  all  1 
wish.' 

He  spoke  in  a  clearer  tone  ;  informed  Judge  Hazlitt  of  bis  near 
relationship  to  his  beloved  cousin ;  and  added  many  corroborating 
circumstances,  which  convinced  him  of  the  entire  truth  of  the  state- 
ment. He  then  spoke  of  his  neglected  youth  r  left  alone,  'wdthout 
one  friendly  admouitioUi  to  the  strong  impulses  of  his  nature  ;  sur- 
mded  by  companions  hardened  in  wickedness ;  a  good  feeling 
Tcely  ever  appealed  to,  while  the  bad  ones  were  continually  pro- 
voked. *  I  know/  said  he,  *  there  were  what  were  called  good  peo- 
ple and  bad ;  and  I  even  thought  that  I  was  among  the  good ; 
Docause  I  was  profusely  generous  to  those  I  liked,  stood  on  flash 
lionor  with  my  friends,  and  would  take  sides,  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
limb,  with  them  against  their  enemies.  From  a  boy  all  the  officers, 
(and  they  were  my  world,)  used  to  prabe  me  as  *  a  real  good  fellow;' 
and  many  wished^  in  my  presence,  that  they  had  just  such  a  son. 
He  then  passed  to  bis  quaiTc),  his  consequent  punishment,  and  mur- 
der of  the  young  officer ;  and  declared  that  until  the  deeper  crime 
of  taking  his  brother's  life  stirred  up  an  avenging  conscience  that 
he  had  always  looked  on  this  deed  as  one  of  cool  retributive  justice. 
'  But  that  awakened  conscience  proclaimed  loudly  to  me  man*a  re- 
Bponsibility,  and  also  convinced  me  of  the  existence  of  a  principle 
capable  of  resisting  temptation.  It  seemed  as  if  remorse  and  suf^ 
fering  had  bestowed  on  me  a  new  sense,  that  comprehended  the 
^whole  tenor  of  my  life  j  that  made  me  understand  the  awful  guilt 
of  the  past,  and  loathe  myself  as  a  demon.  In  the  agony  of  my  an- 
guish I  would  subject  my  flesh  to  torments,  and  the  pain  seemed 
ecstacy  f^ 

He  spoke  of  his  interview  with  George  j  of  his  brother's  kind- 
nessi  and  of  the  ineffaceable  impression  that  it  had  made  on  his  feel- 
ings. *  In  proportion,'  said  he,  *  as  it  gratified  me  to  hate  all  others, 
flo  my  wild  nature  gushed  out  in  love  to  bim^  without  measure  and 
without  stint.  Debased  as  I  was,  he  called  me  friend  and  brother. 
Yes,  the  good  man  spoke  to  me  as  if  I  were  not  all  vicious ;  as  if 
there  were  still  a  bond  of  common  nature  between  us.     He  even 
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thought  rae  capable  of  forming'  good  resolutions ;  and  oh  1  how 
miserably  I  have  fulfilled  his  generouti  hopes  1' 

Overcome  by  weaknese  and  emotion,  he  fell  back.  *  I  have 
more  to  say,  bot  I  fear  my  strength,'  gasped  the  poor  creature. 

*  Rest  for  a  few  minutes/  said  the  judgei  compassionately  j  *  great 
has  been  your  guilt,  fearful  your  suffering ;  but  the  mercy  of  God 
is  infinite.     Hope  V 

'  Say  not  that  word  hope  V  exclaimed  the  forlorn  wretch ;  it  ia 
like  a  glimpse  of  heaven  to  the  damned  ;'  and  the  damp  and  pallor 
of  death  settled  on  his  distorted  countenance  as  he  spoke. 

The  doctor  gave  liira  more  stimulants,  and  told  him  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, calm,  that  he  might  have  strength  to  say  what  he  wished. 

*  God  grant  it  \  God  grant  it  1*  said  he,  imploringly. 

Afler  some  minutes  he  was  able  to  proceed  with  his  sad  naiTa- 
tion.  He  was  several  times  forced  to  stop,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
and  dwelt  on  many  circumstances  which  I  shall  pass  over,  or 
scarcely  mention  ;  but  the  substance  of  what  he  told  the  judge  was, 
that  being  reduced  to  ihe  lowest  ebb  of  poverty,  he  had,  in  the 
summer  of  1810,  joined  partnership  with  a  Dutchman  and  a  Scotch- 
man, for  the  propose  of  cutting  timber  and  constructing  a  raft, 
which  they  proposed  to  float  down  the  river,  and  sell  at  the  best 
market  they  could  find.  They  built  a  log  hut  on  one  of  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  which  they  jointly  inhabited  ;  and  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  island  commenced  buildiug  the  raft.  It  was  nearly  coraple* 
ted,  when  one  afternoon  he  took  the  ekift  and  went  some  miles  up 
the  river  for  the  purpose  of  fishing,  as  be  had  often  done  before. 
Depending  entirely  for  their  fresh  provisions  on  what  they  either 
shot  or  trapped,  the  other  two  usually  sent  him  on  that  errand,  as 
he  always  brought  home  plenty  of  game,  and  they  were  poor  sports- 
men, unskilled  m  either  gunning  or  fishing.  Having  caught  what 
fish  they  required,  he  took  his  gun  and  went  on  shore  in  search  of 
game.  This  delayed  him  so  long,  that  he  did  not  return  until  the 
evening.  On  nearing  the  island,  the  Scotchman  was  watting  for 
him  on  the  shore.  He  told  him  that  during  his  absence  a  traveller 
had  arrived  in  a  canoe,  and  had  requested  shelter  for  the  night; 
that  they  had  given  him  leave  to  spread  his  matti^ess,  and  that  he 
was  then  asleep  in  the  cabin.  This  inform^ition  scarcely  elicited  a 
reply,  for  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of»  public  accommodationa 
were  scarcely  known,  and  a  traveller  thought  himself  happy  to  get 
under  any  shelter  when  the  night  set  in  ;  as  often,  for  nights  toge- 
ther, in  traversing  the  St*  Lawrence,  they  were  obliged  to  make  a 
fixe  on  the  shore,  spread  a  mattress  on  the  ground,  drag  the  canoe 
from  the  water,  and  tuni  it  bottom  upwards  over  the  mattress,  under 
this  they  crept  for  a  night*s  lodging  j  and  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank,  unless  provided  with  tents,  were  reduced  to  this  mode  of 
bivouac  in  ascending  or  descending  the  St.  Lawrence.  '  It  is  pro- 
bable,* replied  Pierre,  for  that  was  the  name  be  had  assumed  to  his 
companions^  'that  if  a  traveller,  he  may  not  have  fared  very  stimp- 
toufily  to  day,  and  might  like  to  make  up  ibr  a  good  supper  of  fish 
end  birds/     '  Hush  !'  said  the  other  j  *  we  have  other  work  on  hand 
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than  supper  to-night     The  man  has  money  —  gold,  I  tell  yi 
an  J  wliy  slionld  we  star\^e  while  others   revel?     Hans  and  I  have 
planned  it,  and  I  '11  tell  you  all  abont  it  —  for  we  know  each  other. 
What  *s  the  use  of  dodging  behind  a  sturap,  when  the  deer  is  in  the 
I  meadow  1' 

He  went  on  to  say  that  they  were  certain  there  was  money,  from 
the  weight  of  the  portmanteaUi  and  from  the  sonnd  that  it  gave  oat 
t  when  he  let  it  fall  ;  that  the  gentleman  in  making  his  bed,  had  placed 
tliis  portmanteau  under  his  mattress  to  raise  the  head,  in  place  of  a 
pillow.     But  during  the  time  he  was  broiling  a  piece  fif  dried  Teid 
Bon  on  the  coals,  with  bis  hack  to  the  bed^  Hans  rolled  up  a  pi 
of  old  hoots  in  a  blanket,  and   substituted  this  for  the  portm 
teau,  which  he  adroitly  conveyed  from  the  bouse  to  another  pait 
,  the  island,  where  he  was  expecting  me.     Hans  proposed  to  rifle  t 
,  portmanteau,  fill  it  with  the  same  weight,  give  it  exactly  the  same 
appearance  as  at  present,  and  if  possible  convey  it  without  suspi- 
cion into  the  same   place  tluit  he  had  taken  it  from.     They  un* 
buckled  the  straps,  wrenched  off  the  lock,  and  took  out  the  money; 
then  refilled  and  rebnckled  the  porlmanteau,  so  that  from   its  out-      | 
ward  appearance  no  one  couUI  have  suspected  its  change  of  co^^H 
tents,  and  they  had  good  hopes  that  the  deception  would  pass  in  tli^H 
*  morning  without  detection,  as  a  square  piece  of  leather,  buckled      ' 
down  by  two  straps,  covered  the  broken  lock.     They  then  buried 
the  stolen  money.     By  this  time  a  soft  rain  set  in,  and  the  three  re- 
turned to  the  cabin. 

They  always  drank  freely  at  night,  and  usually  staid  up  late,  ^lay 
Ung  at  cards  and  dominos.     This  night,  however,  they  abstained 
from  cards,  as  they  wished  the  tra%*eller  to  sleep,  but  indulged 
^  their  usual  potations  of  whiskey.     Dnmk»  and  half*crazedr  H 
I  proposed  to  excliautre  the  portmanteau.     On  his  attempt  to  do 
*»e  stirred  the  traveller,  who  awoke,  and  endeavored  to  defend 
property.     In  this  effort  he  overtumed  the  staggering  Hans  ;   when 
the  other  two,  heated  with  whiskey,  and  maddened  by  the  fall  of 
their  companion,  picked  up  billets  of  wood  from  the  hearth,  and  hit 
the  traveller  over  the  head  and  shoulders  with  such  force  that  the^ 
fractured  his  sculb  and  he  almost  instantly  fell,  a  dead  man.     So  in* 
toxicated  were  the  three  wretches,  that  they  were  not  fully  aware 
of  the  impiows  murder  they  had  committed.     On  coming  to  their 
senses  in  the  morning,  they  were  horror-struck  at  the  sight  of  the 
mnrdered  man,  whose  gaping  wounds  and  mutilated  form  bore  hor- 
rible testimony  to  their  demoniac  frenzy  of  the  night  before. 

But  we  could  not  attempt  to  depict  the  frantic  agony  of  Pierre 
when  he  discovered  in  the  murdered  man  that  brother  to  whom  he 
felt  such  ardent  gratitude  !  He  tried  to  behove  it  was  some  other, 
who  resembled  him.  But  this  wish  was  quickly  succeeded  by  a  too 
honible  certainty,  for  numerous  letters  in  the  coat  pocket,  addressed 
to  Doctor  Hazlitt,  incontrovertibly  proved  the  fact  that  he  so  much 
wished  to  disbelieve.  The  passionate  nature  of  the  criminal,  stung 
by  remorse,  resembled  the  wildest  insanity.  He  would  instantly 
have  taken  his  own  life,  if  bis  companions  had  not  resolutely  ovcr- 
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powered  and  bouod  him.  Tbe  men  anxiously  consulted  together 
as  to  the  best  means  of  tlispofiing  of  the  body  and  concealing  their 
crime.  They  laid  the  coqise  on  the  mattress,  and  carried  it  to  that 
part  of  the  island  the  most  remoto  from  passing  boats.  Here  they 
laid  down  their  burden ;  then  brought  the  canoe  that  had  belonged 
to  the  murdered  man,  and  laid  it  over  the  body^  and  on  this^  placed 
the  portmanteau,  and  every  scrap  of  clothing  they  could  find  ;  over 
alt  they  piled  a  large  quantity  ol  brushwood  and  small  timber- 
Three  several  times  they  endeavored  to  set  fire  to  the  brush ;  but 
probably  owing  to  the  wood  being  wet  from  the  rain,  or  the  un- 
steady manner  in  which  the  frightened  men  applied  the  fire,  each 
time  they  failed  in  their  efforts  j  and  conscience-stricken,  they  re- 
cognized in  this  failure  the  expressed  wrath  of  an  angry  Oon,  ^nd 
proposed  to  leave  the  island  instantly.  They  went  quickly  to  the 
cabin,  hastily  collected  the  few  remnants  of  personal  propei"ty  that 
belonged  to  them,  consisting  chiefly  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and 
hurried  on  board  thejr  boat ;  rowing  down  the  river,  as  the  current 
aided  their  endeavor  to  pnt  distance  between  them  and  the  accursed 
spot,  w^here  they  left,  exactly  in  the  manner  stated  above,  the  un- 
finished rafV,  the  buried  money,  and  imburied  corpse.  The  next 
day  the  Scotchman,  who  had  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  said 
that  he  had  a  cousin  in  that  business  at  the  Three  Rivers,  and 
thought  ihey  had  better  make  for  that  place,  as  he  might  help  them 
to  get  employment  for  the  winter.  Soon  after  their  arrival  at  this 
place,  the  winter  set  In  with  a  most  rigid  severity,  and  it  was  im- 
poj^sible  to  ascertain  if  any  rumor  of  the  murder  had  got  abroad  in 
the  Upper  Pro\ance.  But  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  the 
two  men  were  to  be  snmmoned  into  the  presence  of  that  omniscient 
Judge,  before  whom  no  secret  is  hid. 

They  had  not  been  many  months  at  the  Three  Rivers^  when  the 
Scotchman  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  house  that  he  was  shingling,  and 
broke  his  neck.  The  Dutchman,  in  his  endeavor  to  break  in  an 
unmanageable  horse,  was  thrown  violently  from  his  back,  with  the 
reins  entangled  around  his  wrist,  by  which  the  fiirious  animal  drag- 
ged him  a  long  distance  j  and  when  the  poor  mangled  object  was 
rescued,  he  was  one  battered  mass  of  bleeding  flesh  ;  and  though 
life  was  not  extinct,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word.  *  For  the  curse 
of  God  was  on  usT  said  Pierre  j  *  and  I — I  was  accursed  with  life  f 


We  will  draw  a  veil  over  the  horrible  termination  of  the  life  of 
this  unfortunate  man.  To  the  last  moment  he  refused  consolation 
of  Mend  or  clergy ;  and  we  can  only  pray  with  the  good  doctor, 
*  May  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul  l'  Judge  Hazlitt  was  upon 
government  business  that  it  would  have  been  treason  to  delay.  But 
every  moment  was  one  of  feverish  impatience  until  he  reached  the 
island ;  where  all  things,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes  that  time 
had  wrought,  remained  precisely  as  the  man  had  stated.  There 
stood  the  pile  of  wood,  under  it  was  the  canoe,  and  beneath  it  lay 
the  mouldering  remaine  of  the  once  happy  father  and  kind  husband. 
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thus  power  of  intellect  is  out^ratiked  by  glibness  of  tongue  and  a 
flourish  of  fme  words ;  and  thus  it  is  that  charlatans  tread  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  ibe  ehip  of  state.  BoUngbroke  must  have  been  a  great 
orator.  I  know  no  writer  who  in  his  language  was  more  artiatic. 
I  would  have  him  studied,  not  for  his  philosophy,  but  for  his  style. 
It  is  keen  and  sharp  as  a  Damascus  scimetar ;  there  is  nothing  in 
it  of  the  strained*  unnatural,  or  grotesque ;  all  of  which  is  as  far 
below  true  excellence^  as  the  barbaric  is  below  the  Grecian  taste  in 
architecture.  But  a  trace  to  criticism  :  I  leave  it  to  those  whose 
proper  vocation  it  is,  and  crave  pardon  for  shooting  over  their 
preserves.     I  must  draw  this  paper  to  a  close* 


H    Y 


SPRING 
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Lbt  poets  praisB  thee«  gentle  Spn&g  I 
I  cautiot,  I  niUKt  e'en  confesg ; 

Nor  yet  a  Hiiig^le  ofl^ring  bring 
In  honor  of  thy  Jovetinesa  ; 

You  think  it  etrang©  ;  tt  is  so,  rarely — 
But  in  the  Spring  I  'm  always  *  poorly.' 

ThoBa  heatcdi  biUou*  ai»  of  thino, 

With  breath  of  Howere  ao  iTagrant  ev«r. 

With  horrid  cruelty  inclme 

My  head  to  achc^  with  raging  fever  \ 

And  then,  to  crush  thy  jxili-nt  spell 
I  doBo  nnyHolf  with  calomel ! 

Then  what  are  all  thy  fJowera  to  me  ? 

Thy  glowing  buds,  with  beauty  rife  ; 
Thy  maishy  breath,  that  fi^arfully 

Threatens  to  rob  me  of  my  Of©  j 
And  often*  shivering  with  ague, 

I  wi»h  the  De'il  himaelf  would  take  yon  I 


'T  m  very  bard,  when  thy  bright  «uu 
His  glorious  morning  walk  doth  lake. 

The  chills  all  up  my  buck  should  run 
And  everj"^  bouo  begin  to  ache  ; 

While  oft,  to  fsase  my  reeling  h«adt 
I  am  confitraiued  to  go  to  bed. 

There  '•  fever  in  thy  flaming  eye. 
There  '«  ague  in  thy  chilling  bre&tb ; 

And  though  thy  ■tre^ms  run  pleasantly. 
Their  mnnauis  are  the  voice  of  death  ; 

And  theuj  thy  eyenJug-dews,  so  damp, 
They  always  give  mo  Buch  a  cramp  1 
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Bright  flowem  thou  host,  of  ftvery  haft^ 
And  all  thy  hills  are  clad  in  green ; 

But  when  I  look  at  them^  't  is  through 
My  window -curtains*  hateful  screen ; 

I  never  Imar  thy  pleasant  rilis, 
But  rtay  at  home  and — feed  on  pilb 

Deeettful  Spring^  I  thy  jaundiced  airs 
Clog  up  the  chfinnels  of  each  vein. 

Thy  every  form  of  beauty  wears 
A  fearful  and  a  deadly  stain  ; 

Thy  coming  puts  me  on  the  rackf 
With  Epsom  suits  amd  ipecac  ! 

ATQunt !  companion  of  all  ilia  I 
1  here  forswear  thee,  and  forever  ; 

Thou  dost  engender  doctor's  UiliJi, 
And  indammation  ia  the  hver ; 

Avuunt !  my  yellow  carcaaa  spare ! 
Go,  feed  thy  appetite  elae where  i 
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Stubbs  was  bom  in  Coos  county,  in  a  village  which  was  placed 
high  up  on  a  cool  shelf  of  the  mountain^  and  overreached  the  whole 
country  for  miles  around.  The  minister's  name  was  Carlien,  the 
justice's,  Champ,  ihe  black  smithes,  Bimk  The  schoolmaster  was  of 
no  account,  by  reasou  of  old  age  and  ignorance ;  but  this  much  must 
be  said  of  him,  that  he  would  have  bis  scholars  stand  together  in  a 
fltraigbt  line  on  the  approach  of  a  decent  carriage,  and  do  obeisance 
to  the  stranger.  Twenty  little  girls,  healthily  blooming,  curtaied 
wit! I  agreeable  graces,  aiid  as  many  boys  scraped  the  green  grass 
courteously  with  their  little  feet,  for  the  old  man  was  of  the  '  old 
school,'  of  which  thousands  die  annually,  but  a  plentifiil  crop  sur- 
vives :  they  are  like  the  veterans  of  tlie  states,  of  whom  we  see  it 
announced  every  day,  *  Another  revolutionary  soldier  gone !'  Stubbs' 
father  was  a  miller,  placed  in  a  romantic  predicament  on  the  moun- 
tain, where  he  bad  a  wheel  going  of  large  circumference.  His  face 
was  white  as  a  poud-lily,  hut  the  vivacity  of  tho  Yankee  counlenance 
shook  off  the  Oour  and  kept  the  muscles  free.  So  the  ghost  of 
Drikmhu!,  as  we  read  in  Dalkeith,  kept  revealing  that  he  was  no 
ghost.  But  the  son  could  imp,  skip  and  jump  larther  than  his  imrae* 
diate  progenitors,  comparatively  ijulet  men  ;  for  after  reposing  some 
generations,  Yankee-Doodleism  blazed  out  in  him  like  a  scroluloufl 
tumor  in  the  neck.  As  a  young  ifuail  uses  its  wings  with  the  shell 
yet  adhering  to  them,  so  ho  walked  right  out  of  his  cradle  and 
*  swapped,* 
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He  imposed  upon  a  baby  who  had  the  better  of  him  in  crawling 
by  three  months  ;  at  the  age  of  ten  he  jockied  a  boy  in  his  teens. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  invented  *  an  Androscroggin/  so  called  from 
the  river  of  that  name.  Pindarics  could  not  describe  his  high  and 
wild  fancies  in  the  flush  of  youth.  His  contrivances  were  of  com- 
plex ingenuity.  Rabbits  wlere  tripped  up  by  the  heels  in  an  instant, 
and  hung  on  saplings  no  larger  than  a  horse-whip,  wagging  ^eir 
short  tails  in  the  breeze.  Possums  were  cheated  on  their  own  gum- 
trees,  frogs  harpooned  upon  the  hop,  and  foxes  robbed  of  their  corn- 
cobs in  mid-stream,  while  they  tooK  that  method  to  get  rid  of  fleas. 
He  shot  cats ;  he  gave  weasels  anodynes,  and  caught  them  asleep ; 
he  took  black-snakes  by  the  tail  and  snapped  their  heads  off.  He 
broke  colts  with  small  trouble  ;  jumped  on  their  bare  backs,  wound 
their  manes  around  his  arms,  and  kicked  them  in  the  ribs  until  they 
were  nearly  blind.  He  knocked  an  old  bear's  eyes  out  with  his 
fists,  and  put  the  cubs  in  his  pockets.  He  did  not  stand  on  etiquette 
with  wild-cats,  and  like  old  Peter  Daverill  in  the  wilderness  of  Zim, 
as  we  read  in  the  fairy  tale  of  Pasquerilla,  he  could  equally  well 
have  smoothed  down  a  porcupine's  back  with  his  hand.  He  fished 
for  trout,  but  not  with  fly ;  he  fished  for  trout,  but  not  with  quill ; 
he  fished  for  trout,  but  not  with  angle.  Gome  back  to  the  meadow's 
edge,  pious  Walton  ;  O  !  author  of  the  *  Piscatory  Eclogues/  be 

f  resent ;  and  ye  fishermen  who  were  once  mending  your  nets,  while 
disclose  a  tale  not  recorded  in  Salmonia,  and  unheard  of  in  the 
days  of  Fly-Fishing. 

Seeing  an  old  trout  in  a  pool,  poising  himself  with  the  uncertain 
balance  of  the  needtle  when  seeking  the  exacter  pole,  Thomas 
Stubbs  thrust  his  arm  into  the  wave  softly,  until  his  crooked  fineers 
were  brought  to  bear,  with  a  seductive  tickling,  under  the  immecuate 
belly  of  the  fish.  Now  commenced  a  work  of  exquisite  intrigae. 
The  time  favored.  Not  a'breeze  stirred;  not  a  dimple  was  on  thjp 
wave  ;  not  a  swallow  dipped  his  wing ;  only  the  blue  sky  lay  in  an 
exact,  unbroken  image.  (This  was  on  Golden  River.)  See  the 
mysterious  fingers  vibrate  like  a  shadow.  Softly  !  softly !  They 
are  touching  —  not  exactly,  but  with  a  magnetic  influence.  *  Beau- 
tiful rambler  of  the  stream  !'  they  seem  to  say,  *are  these  spots  of 
silver  ?  or  is  this  flashing  lustre  but  a  fiction  ?  Permit  these  lingets- 
to  touch  that  fair  bosom  ;  not  to  lacerate  it  with  the  barbed  steel, 
but  to  polish  its  most  exquisite  brightness.'  The  unworthy  flatterjfi  is 
successful.  The  rosy  gills  shiver  as  with  delight,  and  the  mcliah 
opens  with  a  kind  of  laughter.  Ha  !  the  spanning  hand  is  now  ov^ 
the  back ;  toys  with  the  graceful  fins,  and  smoodis  them  down  by 
way  of  pleasantry.  The  thumb  and  first  finger,  as  if  to  take  snoffl 
from  a  golden  snuff-box,  as  they  approach  the  head,  are  refirae- 
ted  sharply  into  the  very  ear  of  ^t^e  fish.  Be  silent,  and  see  8 
deed  of  death  !  —  for  while  suspicion  is  yet  lulled,  and  not  a  breath 
stirring,  they  dart  suddenly  downward  arid  are  buried  knuckle-deeil 
in  the  bloody  gills  !  How  many  *  Hip  !  hip  !  hurras  !'  could  eqou 
that  one  ]  Up  comes  the  flashing  arm,  and  twenty  feet  in  the  air, 
sparkling  in  the  sun  with  all  his  dewy  brightness,  thousand  gemSi 


and  refulgent  coloring,  up  flies  tlie  trophy^  and  bounds  upon  the  green 
sward  twenty  pounds  of  the  most  delicioua  trout  that  ever  floated  in 
mid -stream  T 

*  Who  Baw  him  do  it  1'  quoth  some  Cock-Robin  inquirer.  *  Very 
fortunately  I  happened  to  arrive  there  with  ^  friend  just  in  tirae  to 
see  it  done  ;  and  you  will  testify  to  this  fact,  Professor  Benedict,  of 
tlie  United  States*  Navy  1  With  the  gun  he  w-as  an  unerring  marks- 
man. That  beautiful  procession  of  emigrant  birds  which  our  dear 
Homer  alludes  to  so  picturesquely!  you  have  no  doubt  marked  it  in 
the  third  heaven,  regularly-irrug^ular.swaying  gracefully  like  a  silken 
thread  upon  the  breeze,  in  curved  lines  of  beauty  such  as  Hogarth 
speaks  oL  How  many  long  necks  are  stretched  forth  eagerly  *  \Vliat 
a  clangor  of  shrDl  voices  heard,  even  from  the  distant  blue  ]  But 
mark  what  a  swift  missive  shall  destroy  the  ringleader's  glorious 
prospect !  Up  springs  the  big  boy  upon  the  plain.  It  is  but  the 
work  of  an  instant ;  the  levelling  of  a  ruaty  musket,  one  eye  blotted 
out, the  other  contracted  into  a  burning  focus  ;  a  blast,  a  report,  and 
a  black  mass  reek  headlong  to  the  eaitb. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  his  genius  was  fully  developed,  body  and 
souL  Ho  was  long-legged  and  slab-sided  ;  his  arms  were  suspended 
from  his  shoulders  to  his  kneels  like  rags  ;  but  to  crown  all,  his  head 
was  capital.  With  such  physical  abilities,  it  will  be  perceived  how 
well  lie  could  take  care  of  himself,  wlien  set  looije  like  a  young  rat 
in  the  field  of  the  wide  world*  Ho  could  run  like  an  ostrich  ;  stand 
on  his  tip-toci*  to  look  over  the  highest  garden-walb  or  squeeze  him- 
aelf  down  suddenly,  tike  a  collapsed  bladder,  into  dimensions  no 
bigger  than  a  box  of  Smyrna  figs.  His  mind  rambled  to  catch  new 
ideas,  as  a  cobweb  flares  about  to  catch  flics,  or  rather  as  a  dog  in 
the  panting  summer  healii  dashes  upon  them  with  his  great  jaws. 
They  come  buzzing  from  the  jar  of  sweetest  treacle,  while  he  of 
Newfoundland  sits  unconcernedly,  bis  beautiful  white  feet  before 
him,  his  eyes  half  closed,  a  crystal  drop  distilling  perpetually  fr'om 
the  red  tip  of  his  tongue.     Snap  —  s^nap  —  snai'  1 

It  was  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  Stubbs  when  his  eyes  first  opened 
on  the  light  of  a  new 

Dollar! 


It  Bet  the  whole  complicated  machinery  of  his  ideas  in  motion,  and 
produced  the  same  eflect  on  him  that  it  did  on  Ikkle  Ikkles,  who 
held  the  oflice  of  Swijjik  in  tlie  town  of  Bofl'.  *  This,  this,/  he  re- 
flected, *  is  the  true  end  of  man ;  the  secret  of  all  business,  the  jarring 
of  all  mill-machinery  ;  of  the  sailing  of  boats  in  yon  river,  of  the 
buildings  which  I  have  heerd  tell  are  builded  up  in  the  great  city. 
This  gives  some  hint  of  what  love  is.  We  may  be  obliged  to  our 
mothers  for  suckling  us,  but  it  is  nothing  like  an  afl^ection  for  the 
dollar.*  Nor  is  this  actual  truth  destitute  even  of  a  solemn  reason, 
when  we  consider  the  mighty  capacities  which  the  dollar  gives ; 
what  bittcniess  it  lifts  up  from  the  generous  spirit ;  what  hilarious 
and  rampant  courage  it  confera  on  tbe  weak ;  what  magic  it  puts  in 
the  power  of  thoae  who  were  otherwise  not  magicians.    And  then 
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its  element  is  of  iDtiinsic  precicmsness  ;  -for,  consider  it  as  ymi  wili 
in  a  despiteful  humor»  it  is,  in  the  last  result  of  the  alembic,  tbe  tear 
and  sweat  of  tbe  laborious. 

It  wall  be  necessary  to  pass  over  ranch  of  tbe  career  of  this  •  Son 
of  a  Genius/  otherwise  a  work  would  be  accorapbsbed  efjuul  to  T 
McHenry*s  great  epic  poem  about  the  antediluvian  world,  the  onlj 
terra  incognita  of  epic  poetry  which  remained  untoucbed,  and  there 
fore  the  Doctor  is  excused  for  his  gieat  zeal  and  dreadful  detail, 
But  Yankees  are  not  so  scarce  yet,  and  many  hard  subjects  remainl 
to  be  digested.     Let  me  add,  tbat  it  is  not  worth  while  to  eke  out  \ 
book  just  because  every  part  uf  it  \^"ill  have  such  a  good  moi'al.  Sd 
the  philosopher  of  Arden   did,  poor  old  Jeremy  Velluin,  in  th< 
last  century,  who  wrote  a  ihests  in  twenty-four  books,  antl  took  it 
very  hard  because  the  people  would  not  road  it^  as  it  was  written  for 
their  good.     Far  be  it  from  mo  to  hold  up  shrewdness  to  be  merely! 
laughed  at,  for  want  of  honesty  is  truly  lamentable  ;  and  however  ml 
temporary  advantage  may  accrue  irom  it,  meets  in  the  long  run  wit* 
a  melancholy  discomliture. 

Music  touched  our  Yankee-Doodle  to  the  quick.     He  loved  tf( 
passionatelyt  but  it  made  him   sick  at  bis  stomach.     Tbe  Oarmintf 
Sacn/t  a  New-England  collection  of  sacred  music,  was  all  of  whickl 
he  had  knowledge,  until  a  young  gentleman  of  a  musical  turn  camaj 
to  Coos,  bringing  an  octave  flute  with  him,  which  he  was  wont  tai 
carry  in  his  pocket  to  a  place  where  the  hills  threw  back  an  uncom-l 
monly  perfect  echo.     Stuhbs  sat  on  an  opposite  rock  until  Be  be- J 
came  as  pale  as  death,  and  shuddered  like  a  small  chicken  unde 
the  shadow  of  a  hawk  ;  when  he  was  forced  to  make  signals  t<ij 
have  that  sweet  music  quieted.     I  have  read  all  the  anomalies 
medical  practice  recorded  in  Kirkstein^s  singular  book»  and  can  tindl 
nothing  like  this,  unless  it  be  tbe  case  of  one  Mabboe,  who  lived  iul 
the  Isle  of  Dinsdale,  and  nearly  wxnt  into  fits  at  tbe  sound  of  hitl 
nephew's  French  horn,     Stnbbs  knew  by  the  dotting  of  the  scoml 
whether  he  should  be  much  affected,  yet  sometimes  over-estimafedj 
his  powers,  and  turned  ghastly  pale  when  t!ie  execution  of  tbe  piece  ^ 
had  just  commenced.     This  was  the  case  when  be  heard  for  the 
first  time  a  song  sung,  called  *  Some  Love  to  Roam;'  and  he  de- 
clared, in  positive  terms,  that  of  all  the  music  he  ever  did  hear,  tha(| 
*  a  leetle  went  ahead/  and  that  it  was  without  exception  the  ricbept,! 
sweetest  and  most  exquisite  composition  ever  performed  on  earth 
Assuredly,  a  more  hearty  compliment  could  not  be  given  to  that^ 
great  composer,  Mr.  Rlssell,  than  that  a  pit  of  the  stomach  in  tbe 
Green  Mountains  of  America  was  so  sensibly  aflected  by  it  that  tbe  ^ 
wine  of  antimony  was  but  a   small  circumstance  in   coraparison*! 
Musicj  however,  does    affect   divers   constitutions  in   unexampled 
ways,  as  tbe  Rev,  Dr<  Jonsoii's  cat  has   four  canary  birds  in   ber 
stomach,  and  will  continue  to  lie  in  wait  for  such  music  so  long  a« , 
her  digesrion  is  capable.     One  thing  more  might  be  mentioned,} 
which  gave  rise  to  a  cognate  boha^nour  none  tbe  less  curious  ;  but! 
that  will  come  in  presently,  and   1  am  making  no  progress  in  tbef 
adventures  of  my  Yankee*DoodIe. 
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The  old  schaol-m aster  died.  All  tbe  letters  in  the  alpliabet  la- 
mented  liim.  Syntax  and  prosody  slied  tears,  although  he  was  not 
particularly  acquainted  with  them.  He  ended  life  as  ho  hcgan,  and 
died  murmunncr  A,  B,  C  As  many  successors  came  in  a  short 
epace  as  emperors  in  the  worst  times  of  Rome,  and  jackets  were 
dusted  in  a  variety  of  styles.  Some  employed  the  flat  TTunter's 
rule  ;  others  tested  tbe  sttnj^ing  peculianty  of  the  rattan  ;  others 
g^ave  the  stubhorn  a  taste  of  the  time-honored  birch.  Pedagogues 
came  and  went  without  much  ceremonial,  except  it  were  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  school-committee.  *  What  *s  a  verb  ?*  *  Come,  come> 
none  of  that !  give  him  a  sum  in  a  'rithmetic.'  *  He  *s  done  it  right ! 
Now  for  geography  :  which  way  is  Valparaiso  from  Jonquil  V  *  I  've 
got  it  in  ray  head,  but  can  't  express^ it/  *  Well,  well  t  WHien  did 
Napoleon  Bonaparte^  the  celebrated  French  General,  tlourish  V 
Down  drops  the  head  of  the  candidate  upon  his  breast,  in  profound 
thought.  *  Ah!'  quoth  he,  with  a  grm  of  inelfable  case,  and  a 
bounding  pellet  of  spittle  upon  the  stove,  *  I  guess  you  *ve  got  me 
there  f*  There  was  oo  use  of  being  alarmed  at  such  an  ordeal  on 
the  part  of  Stubbs,  for  to  read  and  write  came  by  nature.  He  was 
active  as  the  St.  Vitus'  dance,  yet  he  would  *  teach  school'  for  a  sea- 
son. Most  New-Englanders  of  respectability  at  some  day  aspire 
to  this.  Just  as  sure  as  tlie  Adoncs  make  their  children  professors 
of  music,  do  those  bring  up  their  hoys  to  be  school-masters.  And 
for  the  girls,  they  say  to  them  tliat  there  is  no  use  of  their  doing 
any  thing,  but  if  they  '  choose  to  teach,*  they  will  not  lay  any  bar 
in  their  way.  Therefore,  when  a  yonng  woman  is  at  the  very  acme 
of  her  blushing  charms,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  she  would 
be  brought  oat,  and  admired  by  many,  you  hear  ih at  *  she  has  got 
a  very  good  school.' 

Never  was  a  crow*8-nest  placed  in  a  more  commanding  position 
on  a  high  chestnut  by  the  lender  foreknowledge  of  the  birds,  than 
the  little  coUtgium  of  which  our  Yankee  was  made  prime-minister* 
It  was  like  an  eagle's  eyrie  for  prospect,  and  looked  right  down  into 
the  steep  vale,  whose  sunny  enclosure  contained  too  many  attractive 
sights  for  scholars.  At  one  time  it  was  a  gang  of  king-birds  pick- 
ing at  the  rear  of  a  crow  \  or  the  swoop  of  the  hawk  as  he  snatched 
a  small  chicken  from  the  resistant  hen ;  or  some  exciting  cock-fight, 
or  even  the  lazy  tail-wagging  of  cows  as  they  stood  knee-deep  in 
the  stream.  The  gilded  weathercock  of  the  meeting-house  flashed 
in  the  children's  eyes.  They  also  saw  Mr.  Walkjoho  going  to  his 
work,  and  Marianne  *  stripping*  the  cows'  udders  ;  Bilbo  sharpening 
his  scythe,  John  Van  Hansen  fishing  in  the  stream;  crazy  Charity 
dancing  upon  a  hill-top,  as  if  she  were  with  the  devil  bewitched, 
and  poor  old  Jupiter  Amnion  going  about  his  business  on  the  farm  ; 
more,  in  fine,  than  Joannes  Dibidello  saw  on  that  memorable  day 
when  he  stood  sentinel  on  the  ramparts  of  Wingifred,  In  vain  did 
the  illustrated  school-books  allure  attention,  with 

•  ZAccmeua  tie 
Cliaib«d  up  h  tnw 
Our  Lord  toioe;' 
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and  that  other  melancholy  truth,  which  never  casts  its  shadow  over 
the  day-dream  of  a  child  : 

'  Time  cuts  down  all. 
Both  great  and  small.' 

In  vain  were  didactic  copy-books  spread  before  them,  with  such 
texts  as  these  :  '  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners;'  (bet- 
ter than  all  the  rest  to  write ;)  *  Be  virtuous  and  you  will  be  happy ;' 
*  Honesty  is  ever  the  best  policy  :'  they  wriggled  and  twistea  like 
prisoners  in  a  pleasant  purgatory,  for  the  company  of  the  gentle 
sex  soothed  their  little  ailments,  and  caused  them  to  wait  more 
cheerfully  for  the  setting  sun.  They  adopted  whatever  sports  were 
feasible  in  such  contracted  limits ;  crooked  pins,  made  pop-gums 
ejected  spit-balls ;  many  a  time,  as  noon  came,  peeped  wistfully 
into  the  little  dinner-baskets  which  they  brought  with  them ;  or 
toward  even,  set  their  desks  in  order,  buckled  and  unbuckled  the 
leathern  straps  with  which  they  were  to  carry  home  their  books. 
There  was  one  *  good  boy'  among  the  company,  who  never  took  his 
eyes  off  the  lesson,  and  kept  at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  had  his 
dictionary  and  all  his  books  covered  with  calico,  taking  care  that 
their  whiteness  was  never  sullied,  nor  their  pages  dog-eared.  He 
was  the  only  one  that  could  spell  phthysic,  for  which  he  '  walked 
right  straight  up  to  the  head  of  his  class'  two  years  before  Stubbt 
came,  and  kept  it  ever  after.  He  served  as  a  set-off  for  his  fellowB» 
who  were  hard  of  management,  for  the  brisk  air  of  the  mountain 
made  them  sneeze  again.  Their  white  heads  rolled  about  with  the 
turbulence  of  billows  exacerbated  by  a  crisp  breeze  ;  now  bending 
forward  to  whisper  into  the  willing  ears  of  girls,  or  plunged  as  £v 
as  the  shoulders  into  a  satchel  or  deep  desk,  in  order  to  bite  the 
cheek  of  a  ripe  apple ;  or  entirely  sej  ungated  from  the  shoulders, 
for  the  more  facile  execution  of  grimaces  behind  a  black-board. 
They  were  a  match  for  any  emergency.  Shake  them,  and  they  re- 
lapsed into  the  flabbiness  of  a  rag ;  aim  a  blow  at  their  heads,  and 
they  yielded  like  a  thistle-down  snatched  by  the  hand ;  eudeavor  to 
force  them  against  a  wall,  or  to  lay  hold  of  them  by  the  throat,  and 
they  stood  stiff  and  immoveable  as  a  post. 

Stubbs  ruled  them  with  an  according  severity.  Th§  Webster 
spellers  he  flogged  every  day  of  their  lives.  He  had  a  slender  rod, 
which  tickled  excessively  the  tenderer  parts,  whistling  in  the  de- 
scent, and  cutting  with  a  sharp  and  definite  distinction.  More  than 
this,  he  possessed  a  poplar  sceptre  twelve  feet  in  length,  the  highest 
off-shoot  of  that  now  unpopular  tree,  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
touch  the  noses  of  the  remotest  scholars,  and  treat  them  with  an 
apprehension  of  the  livelier  branch.  This  usually  went  before  the 
shorter  purchase  of  the  rod.  Just  as  the  twig  was  bent,  the  tree  was 
inclined.  Sometimes,  in  his  amazing  impatience,  Stubbs  flung  him- 
self headlong  from  his  platform,  shrieking  '  Si-lans  /'  with  a  sudden 
energy  which  almost  tore  off  the  rafters ;  took  three  or  four  long 
strides  to  an  offender,  pressed  the  palms  of  his  hands  Sffainst  his 
two  ears,  and  lifted  him  by  the  head  till  his  neck  cracked ;  rushed 
to  the  desk,  boxed  several  ears,  and  blew  his  nose  by  the  way.     *  Is 
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that  the  way  you  hold  your  pen,  Sir  1  Make  the  downward  stroke 
heavier  at  the  bend.  That  the  way  you  moke  your  wees  f  Take 
thatj  Sir,  and  that — and  that !  Blubber  in  my  face,  do  you  ?  I  *11 
see  if  I  can  teach  manners  to  some  of  you !  Si-i-i—i^la7isf  by  the 
bell-rope  !  John  Thomas,  sstick  your  nose  in  the  comer !  Aha  1 
I  *ve  caught  you  !*— making  deNils  in  school,  eh  1 — on  the  slate,  eh  ? 
School  'e  a  place  to  make  devils  into^  eh  1  Do  n't  tell  me  that  you 
did  n't  make  no  devils  !  What  *b  that.  Sir,  and  ikat^  and  that,  Sirt 
Now  take  that,  and  th^U,  and  that,  Sir  f  After  rummaging  about 
for  some  minutes,  he  returned  to  hift  platform,  stood  still,  pricked 
up  his  ears,  and  saying  that  he  heard  whispers,  slapped  liia  desk 
with  the  short  elastic  whip,  till  the  silence  which  super\ened  was 
like  the  miraculous  calm  which  comes  in  spring-time  over  the  tu- 
multuous billows  of  Giafoumella.  The  Good  Boy  sat  secure  in 
conscious  innocence,  but  the  guilty  trembled. 

A  lenient  soother  for  the  school-master^a  disquieted  temper  was 
Susan  Wynn,  who  took  an  honored  seat  beside  him  on  the  platform 
to  recite  her  geography.  She  was  entering  her  second  teen  ;  and 
to  speak  of  the  rose  which  is  bursting  open  with  its  refulgent  bosom 
to  the  warmth  of  day,  would  not  convey  the  picture  of  half  her 
charms*  As  Venus  from  the  sea,  so  this  fair  creature  might  have 
sprung  from  the  serene,  unsullied  azure  of  the  mountain -top.  Bril- 
liant eyes,  beyond  any  gazelle's  for  their  voluptuous  softness  !  soft 
a  bloom  of  the  cheeks  as  a  young  beauty  ever  boasted  !  exquisitely 
carved  nose,  through  whose  tender  filament  the  light  shone  like  ala- 
baster! ob,  red,  red,  red  lips,  the  *  well-languaged  Daniel'  never 
could  do  justice  to  !  bright,  marvellously  bright  neck,  and  plenitude 
of  curls!  Was  this  the  daughter  of  the  poor  wood-cutter,  Wynn  T 
See  her  flitting  in  dangerous  propinr|uity  to  the  attentive  Stubbs, 
map  in  hand,  each  of  them  engaged  in  a  vain  search  somewhere 
on  the  map  of  Southern  India,  for  the  peculiarly  small  town  of 
Tee*Dee,  *  It  mought  be  a  loelle  mossel  furJer  to  the  8ou*-west,' 
said  Stubbs,  unraveliing  with  his  little  finger  an  individual  curl, 
which  flew  back  to  its  place ;  and  getting  the  beautiful  eyes  and 
bead  of  bis  pupil  *  a  little  farther  to  the  Boutb-wcst/  be  brought 
dovm  the  nose  of  his  own  cranium  a  very  small  difference  of  the 
compass  to  the  same  quarter*  *  Tee-Dee,  Tee-Dee,*  dropping  his 
eyes  upon  the  vale  of  Cashmere,  *  could  it  have  slippod  out  of  its 
place  on  the  map,  or  got  up  some  e*r  long  here,  maybe  V  The  gi- 
gantic hand  which  had  been  resting  on  the  back  of  the  chair  sank 
from  its  position  gradually  to  the  small  waist  of  the  scholar,  and 
the  horrible  curry-comb  of  his  chin  threatened  to  lacerate  her  face. 
He  was  too  absorbed  in  science  to  be  conscious  of  the  eager  audi- 
ence who  were  exchanging  glances,  and  looked  on  the  small  plat- 
form as  the  theatre  of  Love's  display.  '  Susan, ^  Stubbs  said,  with 
an  aflfeclionate  drawling  of  the  word  which  t4)ld  his  love  of  geogra- 
phy, *  spose  an'  we  look  for  it  among  them  'ere  little  specks  I  It 
ad  ought  to  be  somewhere  in  there,  unless  it  's  got  sunk  by  an 
airtbquaie/  This  search  continued  for  some  time,  but  all  the  en- 
deavors of  the  master  and  the  scholar  did  not  suffice  to  discover  the 
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little  town  of  Tee-Dee.  *  Yes,*  said  Stubb®,  kissing  bis  pupil,  *  ii 
is  n*t  any  matter ;  I  guess  it  is  n't  much  of  a  place,  any  ivay  ;  not 
mucli  bigger  than  Jigtown,  in  all  probability.  Second  class  *n  geo- 
graphy !' 

While  this*  romance  proceeded  within,  a  great  excitement 
in  the  neigbborhood  without,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  nianni 
and  branching  off  to  all  the  by*paths  and  villages.  A  wagon  was 
approaching,  containing  music ;  a  clarionet  and  a  drum  skilfully 
played  on,  over  which  waved  the  American  Hag  with  its  stars  and 
stripes,  causing  all  bosoms  to  heave  with  animation.  This  triiitti- 
phal  fuas  was  justified  by  a  long  box  in  the  wagon,  whereon  the  in- 
scription which  follows  glared  out  in  burning  capitals  i  '  A  Liti 
Alligator! — twelve  feet  long! — sixpence  a  Sight  !*  Rumor W 
proclaimed  it,  two  or  three  miles  in  advance,  that  this  alligator  waa 
coming,  and  the  inhabitants  came  pouring  down  the  mountain-sidt 
like  an  avalanche.  Fifty  eyes  were  continually  waiting  their  turn, 
and  the  showman's  box  filled  rapidly.  'Form  a  line,  my  Ghristiaii 
friends!  Look  a-plenty,  but  when  you  have  got  enough^  it  d<Wi 
seem  to  be  just,  to  step  a  leetle  a-one  side,  and  give  others  an  op* 
portewnity.  Three  cents  only  for  you^  my  little  man  J  Come  on,  ye 
blooming  youth !  Make  way  for  the  Minister !'  *  Is  there  any 
thing  tk&itrical  about  it  f  *  No,  Sur-ree  I — a  female  may  look  at  it 
without  indelicacy.  Here  we  go  I  Only  six  cents  a  sight  for  thif 
grand  moral  exhibition  !  *  And  the  star-spangled  banner  foreviir 
shall  wave,  o*er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  !'* 

Si-i-i-i-i~lans !'  roared  Stubbs,  in  hyBterics.  *  Alligator  I  alli- 
gator 1  alligator !'  cried  the  excited  populace,  rising  from  their  stools 
in  a  perfect  rage  of  impatience.  The  distinction  between  good  aiwl 
bad  was  demolished*  The  delinquent  who  had  been  commandeti 
to  *  slick  his  nose  in  the  corner,'  and  the  ^  good  boy,'  remonstrated  in 
a  livoly  manner : 

*  Please,  Mr.  Stubbs,  may  n't  I  go  see  the  alligator  V 

*  Yea,  you  may  all  go.     School  *8  dismissed  V 
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Ab  when  some  toil-worn  pilgrim  o*er  the  arid  waste 

Compels  his  woary  limbs  with  half-rehictimt  baste, 

Until  in  that  drear  deeert  some  ollsiej  j[iikdin|r, 

That  beam  a  gentle  flower,  be,  all  his  j^tMb  unmiiidinij. 

Slops  to  admire  the  gem  \  then  o'er  it  hcndSj 

Ahd  all  his  soul  to  its  hwoH  intluenee  lends  ; 

So  wc,  OS  Btniggfliiig  OM  through  hfe'a  Btem  way, 

Hope  and  omhitiou  prompting  day  by  day. 

If  some  rare  DattVB  flower  Mke  thee  we  find, 

Whoee  perfume  wit  is,  and  whose  bonutyj  mind  ; 

Entranced  we  linger,  m  HtWi  loth  to  part 

With  what  so  warmly  greets  the  wearied  heart : 

Until,  alike  forgetting  hope  and  cans 

We  all  unconeciouji  pay  our  homage  ttkete. 


THE        LOST        PLEIAD. 


wr   UAHT   aikttDtjtvfu 


A  vom  IS  in  Ihe  aky! 
A  Fig^hi  has  ceased  the  Beaman'a  path  to  cheer, 
A  Btar  ban  kfl  it«  niby  throne  on  tiijrb, 

A  world  forsook  its  spbere  I 
Thy  iiisters  briglit  pursue  their  circling  way, 
But  thou,  Ume  wanderMr !  tbou  hast  left  our  v&ult  for  nyel 


Did  Sin  invade  thy  bowers, 
And  Dftath  with  sable  pinion  sweep  tkino  air, 
Blaaling  the  beauty  of  thy  fairest  flowers, 

And  God  admit  no  pray<!»r  ? 
DidV  thou,  as  fable  saith,  wax  faint  and  dim, 
Witli  the  first  mortal  breath  between  thy  wine  and  liim  7 

Thy  destined  races  run, 
Did'st  thou  pass  through  the  purifytiif  flame  ; 
Unmarked  by  all  as  fire-flies  in  the  sun, 

So  expiate  thy  shame  t 
Oh  !  thus,  lost  star  I  fall  ou  our  cbillltig  clime 
The  burning  tears  of  grief -=-tho  wild  remorse  q{  crime. 

Did  human  loTe»  with  all 
Its  passionate  mi^bt  and  meek  endurance  strong  ; 
The  love  that  smiles  ou  Time  and  scorns  the  pall, 

Through  conflict  fierce  and  long  ; 
LiYft  in  thy  souths  yet  know  no  future's  ray  T 
Then,  mystic  world  J  *t  were  wolf  that  then  shonldst  pass  away. 

Perchance  n  loftier  fate 
Removed  thy  radiance  from  our  feeble  sight ; 
Did  Hk,  whose  spirit  wills  but  to  create, 

Far  upward  urge  thy  flight, 
From  this  low  fraction  of  expiring  Time, 
To  realms  where  ages  roll,  as  hours,  in  peace  sublime? 


ShiUtr-ItUnd, 


E'en  there  does  Science  mar. 
With  trembling  pinion,  bright  and  eager  eye? 
Striving  to  reach  the  fast-receding  shore 

'^rimt  boimds  the  vision  high  7 
Immortal  longings  fill  the  fettered  mind  7 
Unfatliomed  glory  lay  aroupd  it,  veiled  and  shrined  1 

Oh  !  when  the  brooding  cloud 
Shall  parts  like  mist  from  o'er  our  straining  sight, 
And  as  the  sun-bom  inaect  from  Its  shroud 

The  soul  ipeod  forth  in  might, 
From  phase  to  phase  in  Beiug'e  endless  day, 
Shall  we  behold  thy  Ught,  or  learn  thy  future  way  7 
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WINTER       EVENINGS. 


*  Tbx  winds  of  March  are  hommiiig 

Their  partinr  song ; 
And  ■ummer'i  skies  are  coming, 

And  days  grow  long ; 
I  watch,  but  not  in  gladness, 

Our  garden  tree ; 
It  hlooBui  ia  sober  sadneit, 

Too  soon Ibr  me!  Ha: 


Now  tbat  *  Winter  is  over  and  gone/  while  Summer  has  not 
deigned  to  exhibit  herself  otherwise  than  in  the  anticipatory  bright- 
ness of  her  precursor,  the  gentle  Spring,  and  the  j^ear  remains  for  a 
time  in  that  state  of  transition  which  partakes  m  some  degree  of 
both,  it  is  not  unnatural  that  one  should  look  back  a  moment  upon 
the  season  just  past,  and  forward  to  the  next  *  expected  arrival/ 
Not,  however,  to  moralize  upon  the  flight  of  time,  nor  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  various  properties  of  the  season  which  is  ended,  but 
only  to  recall  the  memory  of  its  frosts,  snows  and  whirlwinds,  its 
bright  and  cold  mornings,  early  sunsets  and  long  evenings.  Long 
evenings  and  candle-light !  these  are  sufficient  food  for  thought,  let 
alone  the  rest.  The  memory  of  melted  snows  and  dead  storms  may 
repose ;  the  magic  creations  of  &ost  have  exhaled ;  even  the  scant 
rays  of  a  wintry  sun  were  too  much  for  them ;  but  in  fancy  sit  down 
at  five,  by  a  warm  fire  and  cheerfiil  lights,  and  on  what  brighter  page 
pf  the  winter's  diary  could  we  open  T 

When  mention  is  made  of  winter,  some  shrink  within,  and  their 
thoughts  are  of  chills,  coughs  and  agues.  They  expect,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  get  up  shivering;  breakfast  with  chattering  teeth  ;  glide 
like  so  many  ghosts,  upon  a  snow-path,  with  wary  circumspection, 
and  with  all  the  deep  blue  that  the  sky  once  claimed  transferred  to 
their  own  faces ;  to  hover  round  the  fire  at  night,  dreading  to  retire ; 
and  to  dream  of  icicles,  frost-monsters,  the  North-Pole  and  white 
bears.  If  they  could  thus  deal  with  their  *  mortal  coil,'  they  would 
wrap  themselves  up  at  the  first  symptoms  of  cold,  and  remain  torpid 
till  the  spring  vouchsafe  to  thaw  them  out.  Others,  of  a  more  brisk 
and  nimble  humor,  think  first  of  snow,  the  *  universal  rail- way ;' 
*  sounds  as  of  far-off  bells  come  on  their  ears  ;'  their  feet  instinc- 
tively shuffle,  impatient  for  skates,  and  they  grudge  every  hour  that 
river  and  pond  remain  liquid.  The  blast  which  nips  and  stings  the 
faint-hearted  child  of  summer,  only  stirs  their  bounding  blood  to  live- 
lier pulsations ;  and  its  hoarse  voice,  as  it  calls  the  hosts  of  winter 
to  battle,  urges  them  on  to  mingle  in  the  noisy  fray.  Beaux  and 
belles  dream  dreams  and  see  visions  of  sleigh-rides  and  hours  of  de- 
licious revelry  in  the  lighted  ball-room,  with  their  accompaniments 
and  results,  and  long  to  throw  open  the  festive  doors  in  the  first  far- 
absence  of  the  sun. 

*  Your  servant,  Sir,'  ia  like  unto  none  of  these.     He  dreads  not 


^ 
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the  blast,  nor  yet  sb rinks  fi'om  a  frosty  raoming,  unless  a  love  of  an 
extra  balf-bour's  indulgeoce  in  the  luxury  of  a  balMream  ba  a  token 
of  dread.  Neither  doth  he  much  value  skates,  nor  afiect  emulation 
on  the  slippery  race-grounds  of  Jack  Frost,  *  I  remember,  I  re- 
member' the  time  when  I  stood  on  the  smooth  verge  of  a  pond^  in 
state  of  very  *  unstable  ei[uilibiium/ momentarily  expecting  when  my 
feet  should  he  hurriedly  projected,  and  my  head  laid  low  in  the  same 
plane  with  them.  Neither  ray  cranium  nor  the  ice  was  broken  by 
the  concussion  of  the  fall ;  but  1  rebeiled  against  tiie  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit  of  Boscovicii,  who  so  learnedly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  actual  contact.  Sleigh-rides  seldom  tempt 
me*  and  balls  ai'e  neither  better  nor  worse  for  my  presence.  While 
these  amuaementa  follow  each  other,  and  tread  close  on  the  heels  of 
time,  till  at  tiie  vernal  equinox  they  have  all  melted  away  like  frost- 
work landscapes,  I  live  in  the  lonely  and  ti"j.iifjuileujoyment  of  long 
evenings  at  kame.  These  are  the  special  inheritance  of  Winter ; 
and  now  that  encroaching  day  baa  despoiled  them  of  tlieir  fair  pro* 
portions,  it  is  only  human  to  coram  em  orate  their  '  departed  worth.' 

A  winter  day,  coming  on  late,  as  if  ashamed  to  show  its  face,  and 
retiring  in  haste  as  if  to  conceal  a  blush,  is  only  a  prolonged  morning 
twilight,  and  the  real  day,  wherein  it  is  needful  that  one  work^  begins 
not  till  ihe  golden  lamps  of  heaven  are  greeted  by  answering  rays, 
bom  of  spermaceti.  Then  is  it  day  indeed.  The  hours  circle  the 
earth  on  wings  of  silvery  brightness  ■  and  whether  dews  distil  in 
silence,  freezing  as  they  fall,  or  hoarse  winds  riot  in  the  branches  of 
our  guardian  trees,  there  is  no  stint  of  working-time  to  one  who  is 
watchful,  and  no  lack  of  enjoyment  to  him  that  is  warm.  Whereas 
in  the  day  time,  commonly  so  called,  when  the  slant  rays  of  the  sun 
beam  niggardly  on  the  frozen  hemisphere,  the  treacherous  light  van- 
ishefl  before  you  are  well  aware  of  it.  But  let  the  king  of  day  with- 
draw his  royal  presence  when  he  will ;  once  beyond  the  eye-sight, 
yon  may  kindle  your  own  day,  and  enjoy  its  light  at  pleasure,  till 
the  stars  blink  in  the  returning  sunrise.  These  inteiToinable  even- 
ings are  the  peculiar  joy  of  winter,  dissolving,  by  their  genial  influ- 
ence all  tlje  frost  and  ice  that  would  otherwise  confine  the  spirit 
through  all  his  reign.  The  glory  of  midsummer  is  its  slow-moving 
dream-days.  Then  the  night,  short  and  fermenting  with  unutterable 
heat,  hardly  suffices  for  the  repose  of  nature  ;  hut  in  winter,  whose 
days  are  a  mockery,  there  is  space  both  for  labor  and  needed  rest 
in  the  tardy  progress  of  the  night  hours. 

This  amplitude  of  enjoyment;  this  time-eiiough-and-to-spare  feel- 
ing, compensating  for  the  abridgment  of  the  day,  would  alone  make 
a  winter  evening  *  a  joy  forever.'  But  mor#  than  this  :  there  is  a 
feeling  of  joyful  pride  at  our  independence  of  all  changes  of  the  sea- 
sons. Wliile  the  outward  world  is  struck  with  death,  wrapped  in  its 
winding-sheet  of  snow,  and  fast  bound  in  an  icy  grave  ;  the  life  blood 
of  vegetation  suspended  in  it^  Ihjw  and  driven  back  to  tlie  heart ; 
rivers  hushed  and  still  in  those  channels  wliere  they  once  sported 
and  murmured  tlieir exp^ssive music;  to  ft^el  the  pulsations  of  our 
own  life  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  broatlie  an  atmosphere  of  enjoy^* 
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ment  by  our  own  hearth,  presents  a  contrast  we  may  not  have  cared 
to  find  language  to  express,  but  which  consciously  or  unconsciously 
stirs  the  bosom^  We  exult  in  that  life  glowing  within  us,  with  a 
deeper  and  stronger  sensation,  when  the  being  of  all  outvsrarid  thing-s 
gives  no  token  of  its  continuance.  When  the  sun  retires  to  the  far 
south,  and  night  steals  hard  upon  the  footsteps  of  day,  as  if  giiidg- 
ing  any  interruption  of  the  reign  of  darkness,  **t  is  pleasant,  suraJ 
to  cheer  the  absence  of  the  sun,  and  repel  the  advancing  shadows  * 
the  kindling  light  and  warmth  of  *  our  ain  fireside/ 

A  hot  summer  evening  may  have  as  much  stillness  and  quietu 
perhaps  ;  perhaps  it  may  —  for  when  oppressed  by  heat,  motion 
well  nigh  crucifixion ;  hut^in  the  country,  at  least,  every  other  living 
thing  is  in  a  hostile  attitude.  You  light  your  lamp  and  open  the 
window  to  enjoy  *  light,  air,  and  other  easements/  at  the  8a me  ti 
perpending  a  wholesome  portion  of  some  favorite  book,  when  yt»i 
ears  are  sainted  by  a  whole  army  of  insect  minstrels.  There  is  " 
a  reveille  from  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  answered  by  a  despe 
humming  from  some  indefatigable  *  artist*  outside.  The  vocal 
tribes  bear  the  signal  and  rush  to  the  spot.  Mosquitoes  sing  in  your 
ears,  and  take  a  *  treat*  of  their  favorite  beverage  in  the  pauses  of 
their  melody.  Not  less  than  two  full-grown  beetles  burst  in  with  a 
noise  like  distant  thunder,  and  after  blundering  and  thumping  against 
every  tangible  object  in  the  room,  strike  plump  against  your  chee 
and  end  by  putting  out  the  lamp.  On  re-lighting,  nameless  bugs 
masquerade  dresses  hop-skip-and-jump  on  the  book  you  strive 
profit  by.  The  mob  increases^  till  your  lamp  is  fringed  with 
carcasses  of  those  seekers  after  light  who  have  been  to  the  sch' 
of  experience  and  paid  the  customary  fees,  and  you  begin  to  imi 
gine  yourself  an  Egyptian  in  the  midst  of  the  fourth  plagtie. 
shut  the  ^vindow  and  make  a  choice  of  evils  by  roasting.  Ho 
couid  the  Persians  worship  the  sun  ! 

The  old  Spanish  voyagers,  according  to  their  own  story,  found 
some  nations  wholly  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  fire»  and  when 
shown  to  them  by  Europeans,  supposed  it  to  be  a  living  creature  that 
devoured  wood  as  its  natural  food.  Doubtless,  with  Falstafi'  thef  ' 
oath  waSj  *  By  this  ♦fire  T  So  in  mythological  traditions,  the  who' 
world  is  represented  to  have  been  in  a  like  destitute  state,  till  Pn 
metheus  brought  down  fire  from  heaven,  A  whole  world  withoi 
fire  !  Not  a  dish  of  boiled,  baked,  stewed  or  roasted  on  the  eartl: 
Not  a  patriotic  bonfire  or  an  incendiary  riot  in  any  kingdom  und 
the  sun  !  Worst  of  all,  no  candle-light  *  And  all  this  time  fire-flii 
and  glow-worms  winking  at  each  other,  as  they  beheld  their  immeni 
superiority  over  the  loids  of  creation  ! 

At  what  preci.<ie  point  in  the  world's  history  these  veracious  hist 
rians  would  have  us  believe  that  men  first  discovered  that  it  wi 
unnecessai^  to  *  rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed,*  w< 
have  no  very  definite  account.  Nor  can  any  light  be  thrown  on 
history  of  the  inventor  of  candle-light.  Whether  some  genius  wi 
stimulated  by  the  contemptuous  twinkling  of  the  insects  aforesaid 
or  whether  one  was  moved  to  envy  by  the  wakefulness  of  owls ; 
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wliether certain  it  is,  that  lamps  began  to  figure  at  some  period, 

and  still  perform  their  office.  It  must  have  aeemed  a  startling  thing 
to  the  old  mao  who  had  duly  laid  himself  down  with  the  feathered 
creation  at  twilight,  when  he  saw  the  *  rising  generation'  so  despe- 
rate in  their  defiance  of  established  usage  and  the  wisdom  of  their 
fathers,  as  to  drive  back  the  darkness  of  night  with  torches  and  lamps; 
yea^  betake  Uiemselvea  to  sitting  up  late  to  enjoy  them,  even  at  hours 
when  their  fathers  would  have  been  gnoring  in  gTand  harmony. 
Dreadful  innovations  these,  on  the  kingdom  of  Darkness  and  old 
Nigbti  enough  to  make  those  venerable  potentates  look  uneasily  on 
their  iTiyal  prospects  1  Whoever  may  have  been  the  Prometheus 
who  taught  men  the  art  of  prolonging  the  ^days  of  their  lives/  cer* 
tain  it  is,  that  the  lesson  once  learned,  mankind  have  made  notable 
advancement  in  reducing  the  same  to  practice.  Hour  after  hour  has 
been  taken  from  the  night,  and  Night  has  indemnified  herself  by  sub- 
tracting a  like  number  from  Day  for  her  purposes,  ds  if  jealoiis  of 
the  *  balance  of  power.*  'Tis  not  impossible,  if  the  fashion  makes 
its  present  rate  of  progress,  that  the  sun  will  become  superannuated 
and  be  voted  out  of  respectable  society.  We  need  not  pursue  these 
speculations  longer,  for  *days  grow  long/ 

Yes  1  these  night- days  are  fast  going,  and  will  soon  be  the  mere 
objects  of  memory  and  contemplation,  until  another  revolution  of 
the  great  wheel  of  nature  shall  bring  them  again.  Mean  time  ano- 
ther summer  will  swallow  tip  the  early  hours  of  evening  in  the  radi- 
ance of  her  tireless  vertical  sun.  Night  shall  tuni  to  day  —  and  such 
days!  Days  that,  amid  the  life  of  awakened  nature,  shall  enshroud 
us  in  the  imagery  of  some  more  celestial  sphere ;  when^  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  lingeringly  floateth  by  what  is  felt  in  its  bliss 
arid  beauty  to  be  a  whole  golden  ago !  l.  e.  a. 


BEAUTY, 


We  know  not  Beauty  ;  what  we  do  adoro 

At  distanc©,  slttats  from  her  eeaeutial  [lower. 

For  Beauty  is  perfection*  frQ«h  from  Goi>, 

Unstaiiit^d  by  eftrth,  iu:itjnried  by  the  Hod : 

Briglit  foniiB  !  !o  wliich  the  fleeting  bonis  give  blrtli  ; 

O  !  rose  I  thon  sweet  conception  of  the  eartli  I 

And  oh  I  tbou  form  of  Woman !  in  whose  eyes 

Our  verj^poelry^  of  being  li^s ; 

Where  nil  we  know  of  life,  of  light  is  Ihrowa 

Ajnoond  tho  spboro  of  thine  enchanting  zono  \ 

Ye  are  but  emblems  fair,  to  mortak  given, 

The  slitning;  characters  thitt  point  to  iieaven* 

Theie  are  but  ahadowfi  of  the  Form  above, 

Aud  IheHo  are  lovely,  but  they  are  not  Love. 

And  thew  are  beautiful ,  but  BsAirrY's  aliriue 

Is  biiilded  by  the  Oracle  Divlae ; 

And  beams  not  in  the  purple  light  of  youth, 

And  knowi  do  form  bat  of  Ikmortjil  Tavrit. 
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Old  Hudson  has  broken  his  fetten ! 

Scorning  both  prison  and  chain, 
He  msheth  and  sweepeth  to  Ocean, 

In  freedom  and  glory  again ! 
The  voice  of  his  triumph  resoondeth 

From  mountain  and  valley  along. 
And  shouts  to  the  shore  which  he  passes, 

Renowned  in  old  story  and  song. 


Like  the  ]on?-prisoned  winds  whose  wild  voices 

JE(Aua  had  chained  in  his  cave, 
He  bursts  through  the  walls  of  his  bondage. 

And  laughs  from  the  top  of  each  wave ! 
He  calls  to  the  sun,  whose  full  glory 

So  long  has  been  shrouded  to  him ; 
He  blesses  the  beautifUl  heavens, 

Whose  radiance  no  k>nger  is  dim. 


He  welcomes  the  Mohawk  with  laughter, 

As  gladly  it  leaps  to  his  breast. 
And  washing  the  base  of  Mount  Ida, 

He  sends  up  a  song  to  its  crest ; 
Then  onward  he  urges  his  current, 

For  far  in  the  distance  arise 
The  peaks  of  the  blue-rounded  KaStskills, 

Like  pillars  to  fair  Southern  skies. 


He  welcomes  each  village  he  passes. 

He  leaps  to  the  side  of  each  hill, 
And  seems  to  rejoice  as  he  finds  them 

Unaltered  and  beautiful  still ; 
And  wildly  the  burst  of  his  laughter 

Among  the  dark  Highlands  arose. 
As  leaping  aloft,  he  endeavored 

To  wet  father  «  Anthony's  Nose !' 


He  reverently  spoke  to  old  <  Oro'nest,' 

And  a  blessing  he  asked  of  the  sage. 
As  if  the  old  mountain  were  sacred. 

And  claimed  the  respect  doe  to  age  ; 
Again  he  eiqianded  his  waters, 

And  smiling  with  waves,  kissed  the  lea, 
As  be  borat  firom  the  clifi  of  the  Hi^ilands, 

And  danced  into  broad  <  TappanZee.' 
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Alburn^,  Mar€k^,\^^ 


The  *  FalisadeB-  proudly  iipriaing, 

Wbost?  corridor»  man  never  trod, 
WTioso  alalia  an<l  whcwt?  arches  betoken 

The  g^reat  architectwo  of  God, 
Look  dowii  from  their  turr«U  upon  liim* 

And  dim  with  iong  ahadowi  th©  dty, 
UnchfLOged  in  their  g:lor>'  aod  j^andeur, 

WTiiJo  ages  aweep  mourriMly  by. 


sun  crasiungr  the  waJla  of  his  prison. 

And  oafltiiig;  hb  fetteni  aside  ^ 
Ho  iweepa  through  the  bay  of  old  Gotham, 

Ai»d  joinii  the  gray  Oceania  dark  tide  ; 
And  mmgleshui  eougin  the  i^horus 

Which  Bwella  tho  proud  harp  of  the  sea, 
III  the  anthem  sublime  and  triumphant^ 

Of  *  Ocean,  the  chamlesB  and  free  V 


CITY       ARTICLES, 


jroMHifi  esii 
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^ 
^ 


*BaoDOc  the  OrapcB,  Jolm/ — Toj*  BoWHOAX^ 

Some  of  tliebig  daily  papers  devote  one  of  tbeir  colttmns  to  wbat 
they  call  a  *City  Article/  meaning  thereby  au  essay  on  the  subject 
of  money,  which  is  supposed  to  be  more  particularly  interesting  to 
that  portion  of  the  world  called  *  the  city/  than  to  any  other  ;  people 
who  live  in  rural  districts  being  notoriously  indifferent  to  money 
and  money  matterfl.  But  these  *  Articles'  of  ours  will  not  relate  to 
money  at  all,  excepting  the  small  quantity  of  that  article  which 
they  may  procure  us,  but  to  articles  which  are  eminently  city  arti- 
cles, and  which  cannot  be  found  iu  any  other  district  whatever. 
For  instance  :  an  alderman  is  a  city  article;  so  ia  mud,  so  is  gas ; 
but  money,  trees,  houses,  humbugs,  and-so -forth,  may  be  found  in 
city  and  country.  *  Are  grapes,  then,  city  articles  V  asks  somebody* 
Of  course  not,  exclusively,  although  there  is  hardly  a  habitation  in 
the  city  which  has  not  a  trellis  in  the  back-yard,  with  a  snakydook- 
ing  vine  trailed  over  it,  from  which  glorious  bunches  of  Catawbaa 
or  laabellas  may  he  gathered  in  September,  But  *  The  Grapes*  m 
a  city  article  exclusively.  The  world,  too,  is  a  city  article  ;  people 
who  spend  their  lives  in  the  country  are  supposed  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  *  the  world  f  and  whenever  they  wi^^h  to  see  it,  to  I  earn 
by  actual  experience  what  it  is,  iu  fact,  to  mix  with  it  and  in  it,  they 
always  come  to  the  city.  Nobody  ever  went  into  the  country  to  see 
the  world.     The  denizens  of  our  city  perhaps  can  see  more  of '  the 
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world*  by  remaining  in  their  own  wards  thnn  many  travellers  do  in 
going  over  half  the  globe.  For  what  makes  one  part  of  the  world 
different  from  another,  but  the  people  who  inhabit  it  I  *■  CcBl^^l^ 
lion  animnm,  mutant,  qui  trans  mare  cun*iint,'  is  the  motto  of  our 
friends  from  Albion's  Isle,  and  a  very  proper  one  it  is.  The  Span- 
iard, Frenchman,  German,  and  so  on,  bring  hither  their  habits  a^ 
well  as  their  tongues  and  complexion  ;  and  wherever  they  congre- 
gate, there  they  foi-ra  a  New-Spain,  a  New-Prance,  a  New-G-ermany* 
and  so  on,  which  differs  from  the  old  only  as  a  new  potatoe  differs 
from  a  transplanted  old  one.  There  is  no  greater  need  of  going  to 
Connemara  to  make  the  a  c  quaint  an  co  of  a  real  vegetable  paddy 
than  of  an  animal  Paddy.  *  Coelum,  non  animum'  will  apply  in 
one  case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Man  makes  the  manners  aa  em- 
phatically as  maimers  make  the  man.  One  can  become  a  *  picked 
man  of  nations'  without  quitting  the  Batter}\  Ir  is  as  ehort  a  step 
-from  Broadway  to  the  Boulevards  as  from  the  sublime  to  the  rtdicu- 
flous.  You  can  pop  into  Dtiblin^  Edinburgh  or  Vienna  by  turning 
a  corner,  and  Seven  Dials  may  be  visited  by  going  down  AnihonJ 
street,  as  carelessly  as  though  you  were  Tom  King  ;  '  facilis  desca 
BUS  averni;'  or  you  may  drink  Spanish  chocolate,  without  going! 
Vigo,  like  the  illustrious  Mr.  Titmarsh  ,  or  enjoy  a  trip  to  Londo 
and  a  toby  of  ale  and  a  rabbit,  as  we  did,  (namely,  ourself  and  j 
friend  from  the  country,)  by  merely  turning  out  of  Broadway  in 
Chambers-street,  and  opening  the  door  of 

*  Let  us  go  in  here  and  refresh  ourselves/  said  Verdaunt ;  '  I  aiT 
weary  of  fine  ladies  and  (Jrothic  churches/ 

*  Why  here  V  I  replied,  knowing  the  austere  habits  of  my  co 
I  panion, 

*  Those  grapes  over  the  door  look  so  tempting,'  he  replied.     •  It  'l 
I  a  fruiterer's,  of  course.' 

I  said  nothing,  but  followed  Verdaunt,  who  wears  glasses,  which 

I  do  not  render  him  the  keenest-sighted  person  in  the  world  ;  and  be 

did  not  at  once  discern  his  mistake,  but  seated  himself  at  a  Ultle 

^lahogany  table,  on  which  was  lying  a  late  copy  of  *  The  Times/  . 

*  Wijal  will  you  have  V  said  Verdaunt. 

*  Just  what  you  choose,*  I  replied,  watching  very  curiously  for^ 
4^nou€mentf  as  the  novel -writers  say. 

*  What  do  you  wish,  gentlemen  V  said  a  smart-looking  lady, 
a  jovial,  ruddy  countenance,  which  was  heightened  by  a   lace 
and  pink  riblions,  who  emerged  suddenly  into  our  presence  ^oiskT 
}tind  of  closet  with  a  half-door  and  a  window* 

*  For  my  part,  I  will  take  some  grapes,'  said  Verdaimt. 

*  Grapes,  Sir  V  said  the  lady»  with  a  bewildered  look, 

*  Yes,'  said  Verdaunt,  emphatically  ;  '  grapes,  if  you  please  !* 

*  We  do  n't  keep  grapes,'  said  the  lady,  all  at  once  turning  as  souf 
as  though  she  had  been  changed  into  a  bunch,  and  suddenly  re- 
treated into  her  closet  again* 

'  What  is  itf  gentlemen  ?  what  ib  -q  matter  with  the  missia  V 


me 
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claimed  a  ponderous  gentiemaii,  weariug  a  ponderous  gold  chain 
with  a  ponderous  pair  of  gold  sealsp  who  rose  from  a  table  close  by, 
whero  he  bud  been  pondering  over  a  *  Weekly  Dispatch/  and  drag- 
ged himseK  rather  than  stepped*  toward  us.     *  What  '11  'ee  'ave  V 

*  I  believe  we  have  made  a  mistake  here,'  said  Verdannt,  as  he 
scrutinized  the  room  and  glanced  from  the  figure  in  the  closet  to 
the  figure  before  ua. 

*  Will  you  take  it  in  a  mug  or  a  toby,  Sir  V  said  the  ponderoua 
gentleman,  inclining  his  ear  to  catch  the  reply  ;  *  you  can  'ave  pew- 
ter or  glass,  whichever  you  loike.* 

*  What  in  the  world  does  he  mean  V  said  Verdannt. 

•Old  or  new,  or  'alf-aii*-^alf  mixed?  —  that  's  the  best,  I  think/ 
continued  the  figure.  *  1  do  n't  feel  very  smartish  to-day,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  some  o*  that  myself  I  'ave  got  four 'ogsheads  on  tap  ; 
you  can  "ave  whichever  you  loike,  but  I  do  n*t  think  you  *11  find  a 
better  glass  of  ale  in  any  nobleman 'a  cellar  in  England,  not  to  say 
London/ 

*  0  !  I  see  bow  it  is,^  said  Verdaunt,  catching  his  lireath  ;  *  thiet  is 
an  ale-house.  1  aili  ashanied  of  myaelf  Do  n't  laugh ;  but  let 
us  make  the  best  of  it.     Mixed,  if  you  please,  Sir,  mixed/ 

*  Two  tobya  of  'alf-an*-*alf,  WilHam,'  called  out  the  landlord,  with 
his  great  grnfl'  voice  ;  and  then  reseated  himself  gradually,  with  a 
half-smothered  grunt,  which  seemed  to  say,  *  Thank  heaven  1  I  'm 
down  again  !* 

The  two  lobys  were  brought  directly  by  William,  and  placed  be- 
fore us  on  a  little  japanned  salver,  accompanied  by  two  tall  drink- 
in  g-glasses,  which  might  have  been  copied  out  of  a  Dutch  painting. 
The  tobys  were  little  brown  mugs,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
pursy  old  gentleman  in  a  bob-wig  and  three-cornered  hat ;  and 
were  so-called  in  honor  of  Toby  Fiilpot,  who  h  the  patron  saint  of 
such  places,  and  has  a  nimbus  of  foamy  ale,  instead  of  one  of  tin 
foil,  like  many  other  saints. 

*  lu  truth,  this  is  good  stuff!'  said  Verdaunt,  while  the  foam  of 
the  toby  beaded  his  upper  Up  like  a  budding  moustache.  *  Did  you 
say,  Sir,  that  this  came  fri>ra  a  nobleman *s  cellar  ?*  he  continued, 
looking  at  the  landlord,  who  immediately  hobbled  toward  us  again. 

*  Another  V  said  tlie  landlord. 

*  No/  said  Verdaunt ;  '  I  understood  you  to  say  something  about 
a  nobleman's  cellar  and  a  tap,  and ' 

*  O,  ah  !  two  rabbits,  William  !*  said  the  landlord,  and  was  just 
preparing  to  let  himself  down  again,  when  Verdaunt  repeated  his 
question  about  the  nobleman's  cellar. 

*  Yes,  I  understand,'  said  the  landlord ;  *  I  'ave  four  'ogsheads  of 
that  in  my  cellar,  as  good  ale  as  ever  you  tasted  in  your  life.  Any 
body  that  says  that  aint  a  good  glass  of  ale  do  n't  know  what  ale 
is.  Oi  think  I  ought  to  know  summat  about  ale.  Oi  was  bom  m 
Kent,  and  my  father  before  me.' 

*  But,  my  friendf  you  did  not  understand  me/  said  Verdaunt,  se- 
riously/ 

*  0,  ah  !  that  'a  it.     Well,  the  rabbits  will  be  here  presently/ 
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*  What  a  Boniface  it  is  1*  said  Verdaimt. 

*  As  to  that/  continued  landlord,  *  some  loikei  it  moild  and 
loikes  it  bitter ;  as  for  myself,  I  loikes  it  'alf-an*-'alf  It  *s  capital 
for  the  rheumatiz.  I  do  n*t  think  oi  should  have  been  alive  now,;" 
*t  was  n*t  for  ale.  Ha  !  you  think  it  's  too  bitter  I  Oi  do  n^t, 
was  made  out  of  as  good  ^opa  aa  ever  growed  in  Sussex  or  Kc 
*T  was  as  foine  'ops  as  ever  you  see  with  your  eyes,  oi  do  Ti*t  ca 
what  any  man  says.  If  you  nib  them  'ops  in  your  'and,  ah  !  th 
smell  sweeter  than  a  posy!* 

*  Wliy,  what  is  this  f '  said  Verdaunt,  staring  through  his  glass 
at  tlie  rabbits,  which  Wilham  had  just  placed  upon  the  table, 

'A  pair  of  Welch  rabbits/  I  whispered :  *  eat  yoursj  and  ftay  nd 
thing  about  it/ 

*  Why,  it 's  nothing  hut  toasted  cheese  and  bread  I*  said  Verdau 
turning  it  over  disdainfully  with  his  knife. 

*  Well,  it  *s  not  Stilton  nor  double-Gloster,  1  '11  say  that/  mo 
tered  landlord  ;    *  but  a  foiner  hit  of  cheese  never  came  out 
Cheshire,  I  do  n*t  care  who  says  it.     Oi  do  n*t  believe  Sir  Rob 
Peel  himself  ever  had  a  foiner  rabbit  than  that  on  his  table-' 

*  It  is  not  the  cheese/  said  Verdannt,  *  but  the  thing  itsel£ 
disappointed  in  not  seeing  a  rabbit*     It  's  an  imposition  \* 

*  Ah,  I  dare  say  they  make  good  chee»e»*  said  landlord,  *  but 
is  n't  such  cheese  as  you  get  in  Oxford-street,  at  any  cheese-monger 
1  know  that.     I   am   not  blind,  if  1  am  a  little  bard  of  heariDl 
Stilton  "s  the  cheese  for  me  !      Bless  your  Vrt,  perhaps  you  wo 

I  believe  it,  but  it  's  true  thongh,  the  Lord  Mayor  used  to  buy  of 
f  jame  shop  as  I  did.  But,  with  such  a  glass  of  ale  as  that !  —  ah ! 
tit  -8  foine,  though  !' 

*  Well,  I  HI  give  up  !*  said  Verdaunt ;  *  it  's  no  use  talking ! 
[Will  Bonifaco  was  a  child  to  him.     It  's  nothing  hut  ale.  a/f,  ALtt| 

*  Jusi  so  1  it  's  a  rather  hitler  ale,  I  know/  said  landlord  ; 
[you  shall  try  some  of  my  third  tap.     Here,  W*illiara.  draw  a  la 
^out  of  tlie  third  tap.     He  *s  a  lightish  hoy,  that,  (in  a  gruff  whisper  J 
L  ho  can  draw  a  glass  as  well  as  I  can  do  it  myself,  (aloud,)  and  hef 

only  nineteen  next  Christmas.     The   missis  will  make  a  man 
^  him.     I  like  to  encourage  him,  you  know,  by  a  good  word  ;  (in 
ther  whisper,  which  the  passere-by  in  the  street  might  have  hear 
There,  tasto  of  that :  ah  !  but  its  foine  !     I  thought  so  ;   I  knowi 
you  'd  loike  it  I     I  've  five  butts  of  that  in  my  cellar,  ripening 
^nexl  October/ 

*  It  is  shocking  bitter!'  said  Verdaunt  _ 

*  As  for  that,  I  think  so  myself  j  it  wants  a  little  more  hage,  an^ 
^then  it  won't  taste  so  strong  of  the  ^ops.     For  my  own  use  now, 

like  it  better  than  Barclay's  double  ale;  many  's  the  mug  of  tli 
I  "ve  tasted.     My  miosis  thinks  it  is  best,  too  ;  and  she  knows  wt 
,ale  is.     I  say,  gentlemen,  if  either  of  you  wants  a  good  drop 
British  brandy  for  ytmr  own  tooth,  you  know,  I  can  let  you  ha^ 
a  demijohn,  or  a  couple  of  i[uait8,  or  a  pint  or  so.     It  'a  capifi' 
stuff!   only  half  a  guinea  a  gallon,  you  knowJ 

*  Hallo  r  exclaimed  a  dumpy  little  man,  with  a  dreadfully] 
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face,  who  had  been  sTioriiig  until  thia  moment  with  an  empty  tum- 
bler before  him,  and  a  *  Bell's  Life  iti  London'  under  his  forehead  j 

*  I  Bay^  Mn  Adn,  give  us  a  mug  of  ale,  quick  !  it  *s  almost  'alf  an 
hour  since  I  drank  my  brandy-and-water,  and  I  am  getting  thirsty. 
Draw  it  mild,  Adn,  and  give  it  to  me  in  a  mug;  I  can  't  give  up 
the  pewter.     I  say,  Adn,  what  do  you  think  of  Cobden  and  Bright  r 

*  That  makca  five  mugs  and  two  glasses,*  replied  landlord,  put- 
ting his  hand,  trumpet*wifie,  to  his  ear. 

*  Confoimd  your  muga  and  glasses  V  roared  the  little  man  with 
the  red  face ;  *  I  say,  Adn,  what  do  you  think  of  Cobden  and 
Bright  V 

'  O,  he  is  a  roarer  !'  replied  landlord,  at  a  venture. 

*yes,  and  I  know  what  I  would  do  if  I  wa^  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer/  said  little  Red- face.  *  I  would  bring  in  a  bill  to  have 
the  pair  of  them  sent  to  Botany  Bay.' 

*  Ah,  yes  I  he  'a  a  capital  fellow  V  replied  landlord  ;  *  many  'a  the 
time  I  have  seen  him  walk  into  the  '  Queen's  Anns/  in  Parliament- 
street,  and  take  his  ale,  just  like  me  or  you  would  a'  done.' 

*  What  a  spoon  !*  muttered  tho  indignant  Red -lace,  as  he  buried 
his  visage  in  the  pewten     *  What  has  that  to  do  with  it.  Ado  V 

*  I  always  liked  the  Queen's  Arms,'  said  landlord, 

*  Ah  !  but  that  *s  not  what  I  was  talking  about,*  said  the  other; 

*  btiL  first  give  me  another  mug  of  ale:  I  can  'l  talk  wtlhont  I  have 
somethink  before  me.  The  Queen's  Arms  was  never  a  favorite  tap 
of  mine,  1  alwEiys  liked  sum  mat  a  little  more  select  and  genteel, 
like  the  Nag's  Head.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  I  think 
I  must  try  some  of  the  brandy  again  ;  this  ale  do  n't  sit  well  on  me. 
After  I  have  taken  this  and  one  more,  just  to  top  off  with,  I  must 
be  going.  But  I  say,  Adn,  it  *s  well  tor  those  fellows  that  I  ain  't 
Sir  Robert  Peel !  I  'd  pay  'em  off  for  mining  the  country  1  I  say, 
my  father^s  'op  plantation  in  Sussex  won't  pay  anythink  next  year  ; 
't  won't  be  worth  ten  pound  an  acre.  The  country  is  going  to  ruin. 
I  only  wiah  I  stood  in  the  Queen's  shoes  for  a  week  or  so  1* 

*  Do  you  think  you  could  get  down  the  price  of  ale  V  said  land- 
lord. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  beginning  of  a  long  argument  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  Ver daunt  rose  to  go ;  but  we  first  took  a  glance 
at  *  The  Grapes,'  to  see  if  it  contained  any  thing  to  remind  ua  that 
we  were  in  the  western  hemisphere.  The  walls  of  *  The  Grapes' 
were  decorated  by  a  series  of  colored  engravings,  dedicated  **with 
permission*  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  representing  a  se- 
ries of  tableaux  composed  of  horses,  dogs,  and  noblemen  in  red 
coats  J  engaged  in  that  truly  British  occupation  of  running  do\vii  a 
fox,  who  was  caught^  in  the  last  of  the  series,  and  bis  tail  brandished 
over  the  beads  of  the  assembled  nobiHty  by  one  of  their  companions, 
mounted  on  the  limb  of  a  tree.  On  the  little  mahogany  tables 
of  *  The  Grapes'  were  scattered  various  London  newspapers ;  and 
inside  the  bar  hung  a  great  number  of  pewter  mugs  and  brown 
tobys,  while  '  missis*  iti  the  flamboyant  cap  sat  beside  a  baron  of 
beef  to  keep  it  in  countenance. 
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*  Why,  Franco/  said  Verdaunt,  *  there  is  nothing  American  here, 
tliftt  I  can  see/ 

*  O  yes  there  is,*  said  I,     •  Here  are  ourselves,  and  there  is  an 
'  Albion/ ' 

*  Well,  for  all  that,  it  is  exactly  like  London/  said  VerdatmL 

*  Not  exactly.     If  't  were  London,  the  landlord  would  call  his 
beer-house  a  *  Wine  Vault  ;*  here  he  only  calls  it  *  The  Grrapes.* 


LAV        OF       THE       V  I  a  I  O  N  A  R  Y^i 


Call  mo  not  lonely  !     Unseen  spirits  linger 

Around  my  path  whtni  evening  zuphyra  aigb, 
As  Meniry  tmcee  with  a  mystic  finger 

On  flower  iind  leal",  some  dream  of  daj'B  gono  by  ' 
Some  Hcoue,  w^me  fonn  tlie  youthful  epint  oheii«heci. 

E'en  as  El  portion  of  its  Irenibling  life} 
Borne  blossom  *niitl  the  wreath  whose  buds  have  perished* 

And  some  briglit  dream  of  love  without  lU  strife. 


Call  rao  not  lonely,  while  the  lightning  pinions 

Of  viewlesH  mepBenufera  around  rne  float: 
Some  from  tti©  clime  of  Fancy*H  far  dominions ^ 

Some  from  the  land  of  »ong,  with  plaintive  note  ; 
The«y  come,  when  moonbeams  «lied  a  dewy  splendor 

O'er  shore  and  wave^  at  niiibiight's  Bolemn  hush  ; 
They  come,  to  bid  my  dreaming  soul  eurretidcr, 

And  bear  me  on  their  pinions  aa  they  mab. 


llien  eafth  adieu  i  I  seek  the  shore  eternal. 

The  Bphere  where  g-rief-wom  hearts  retiime  thetr  mphug  ; 
Where  «pirit  brows  are  wreathed  with  blossoms  venia], 

*  Fanned  into  being'  by  the  Bright  One*B  wing  j 
And  where  the  boundless  ocean  of  existence 

Flows  smoothly  on,  beneath  immortal  skies  ; 
But  with  the  morning  it  will  melt  in  distance. 

That  bright  yet  transient  glimpse  of  Paradise  1 


What  liaat  thon,  Earth  !  to  satisfy  each  longing 

Of  world- worn  spirits  after  dreams  like  these? 
But  they  will  come  again,  in  silence  thronging 

This  heart,  when  sighs  the  twilight's  gentle  fareeEO ; 
Yes  I  they  will  come  ooce  more,  through  darkiieas  winging, 

Those  forms  that  greet  me  when  the  day  hath  flown  i 
Borne  wished-for  message  lo  my  spint  bringing : 

If  this  be  lonelyi  let  me  still  be  lone. 


1846.]  Lights  ami  Shadows  of  FaiJdanahh  L^e, 
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KT  rirtx  •cnmuu., 


'  \c&  babe  gesohen,  wua  (tch  weuji  dof)  icb  nicfat  wfirde  goglaubt  hobeiu  Ria/  ibr«  ErzUhluOf/ 

TumviHAjruH,  to  CotsxiDi}*. 
*I  bay«  wscu  what  I  aio  certuu  I  would  nol  liave  believed  on  your  iQlltug/ 


I 


Mrs.  Smith,  desirous  of  relieving  the  Gentleman  in  Black  of 
his  embarrasetnent,  aud  wiBliinqf  to  change  the  cmrent  of  his 
thoughts,  requested  him  to  ^ve  lier  the  benefit  of  hia  opinion  of 
her  librarVi  and  of  the  autliors  it  contained* 

The  Gentleman  iti  Black,  after  a  moment's  abstraction,  recovered 
him  a  elf,  and  looking  aroiind*  said  : 

'  As  I  have  remarked,  you  have  strange  contrarieties  of  men  and 
opinions  hero  ;  on  this  side,  the  fathers  of  the  church,  and  on  the 
other,  their  antagonists.  Here  is  Or  re  en,  CvrnjAN^^  Tertullian, 
Athantasius,  CnavsosToM,  Jerome,  Aitgitstine,  Theodoret,  Basil, 
the  fonr  Gregohas,  Leu,  Benediit,  and  their  successors  j  and  there/ 
pointing  to  the  English  divines,  '  the  giants  of  Protestant  theology.' 

*  They  present  a  very  respectable  otjtside,  certaitily/  said  Mrs. 
Smith  ;  *  but  I  am  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  what  they  contain.* 

*  Ah  r  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  '  they  were  truly  wonderfiil 
men  !  Here/  said  he,  rasping  the  toe  of  his  boot  agaipst  a  row  of 
folios^  *  is  one  of  the  great  works  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa  written.' 

Mrs,  Smith  stooped  to  read  the  title  on  the  backs,  but  it  was  writ- 
ten in  contractions,  and  in  a  language  not  known  to  the  lady ;  who, 
finding  her  attempt  at  guessing  at  the  purport  of  the  title  unavail- 
ing, Candidly  confessed  her  ignorance,  and  requested  the  Gentle- 
man in  Black  to  tell  on  what  subject  they  tieated* 

He  replied,  stniling.  '  On  a  subject  which  has  divided*  the  chris- 
tian world  from  its  earliest  ages  r  '  The  Perpetual  Virginity  of  Maiy/  * 

*  Is  it  possible,'  she  exclaimed,  *  that  such  a  subject  should  allbrd 
matter  for  so  many  ponderous  volumes  V 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  answered »  *  There  was  nothing  so  fruit- 
ful of  controversy  as  questions  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  understanding.  This  is  the  receptacle  uf  all  the  learning 
and  argument  held  by  the  church  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  sub- 
lime virtue  of  virginity  in  general.  Who  will  say  the  Jesuits  have 
done  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  learning,  after  this  V 

*  To  me/  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  *  it  looks  like  laboriona  idleness. 
Bui  you  tell  me  this  subject  has  been  deemed  one  of  great  interest 
in  the  early  times  of  the  christian  church  T 

*  Its  rise  is  not  now  to  be  traced,  though  we  know  it  was  as  early 
as  the  times  of  Ongen ;  and  we  first  hear  of  its  existence,  from 

•  TifB  two  fTcat  order*  of  Fmnci^cano  aud  DncniMicon*  were  at  war  wltli  Mcb  othcT  aa  to  thi* 
dof  ina,  which  wax  conteinfiod  by  tbo  JeauiU  and  JamcuiaU. 


its  being  denied  by  Helvediusj  a  disciple  of  Auxentius,  tbe  Arian ; 
and  also  by  Tcrtullian,  Appalonarius,  Eunomias,  and  their  fol- 
lowers/ 

'  It  eeems  to  me/  said  MrSt  Smitb,  *  perfectly  absurd,' 

*  YeSj  Madam/  and  however  idle  and  puerile  all  this  may  seem 
to  you/  replied  the  Geotlenxan  in  Blacky  *  I  assure  you  no  dogma 
had  had  so  great  an  influence  on  the  conditions  of  society,  or  has 
wrought  more  important  changes  on  the  moral  aspects  of  the  world, 
than  this.  Unlike  most  of  the  dogmas  and  dreams  of  the  early 
ages,  this  still  holds  its  place  in  the  veneration  and  coDfideDce  of 
millions,  and  is  now  controlling  the  destinies  of  muhitudes  of  men 
and  women,  who  are  doomed  to  a  state  of  being  at  war  with  na* 
ture  and  the  God  of  Nature.  And  yet,  it  was  to  the  combined  effort 
of  the  giant  mitids  of  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome,  that  the 
church  owes  the  perpetuity  of  this  dogma^  and  all  tbe  institutions 
and  consequences,  which  have  existetl  and  exist,  and  >vhich  have 
been  founded  on  the  glox'y  tliey  have  conferred  on  the  rare  and  diifi* 
cult  and  uncalled-for  virtue  of  celibacy.' 

'  And  was  it  a  belief  of  the  pure  and  primitive  ages  of  the  cliurch  V 
I  inquired  Mrs.  Sraithi 

*  What  ages  of  the  past  can  be  compared  with  the  presenl  T* 
'plied  tlie  Gentleman  in  Black,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

'I  speak  of  the  centuries  immediately  following  the  days  of 

Apoatlea,'  answered  Mrs.  Smith.     *  How  early  was  this  wonderful 

[  viitue  attributed  to  tho  Virgin   Mary  V      *  St,  Augustine,  whose 

fame  is  in  all  lands^  as  you  know,  held  that  she  was  as  much  a  vir- 

Imn  after  the  birth  of  Christ  as  before  V     '  But  how  could  soch  aa 

[idea  be  for  a  moment  entertained  V 

'  It  wa*  entertained,*  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  snuling; 

I  'and  some  idea  of  the  abBurdities  resorted  to  maybe  gathered  firom 

I  a  very  old  picture  in  the  chnrch  at  Constance,  which  represents  an 

I  old  man  lying  on  a  cloudy  from  which  a  vast  beam  of  light  darts  oat, 

I  and  which  passes  through  a  dove  hovering  jnst  below ;  at  the  end 

of  the  rays  of  light  appears  a  transparent  egg,  in  which  is  seen  a 

child  in  swaddling  clothes,  with  a  glory  around  it,     Mary  sits  lean* 

iiig  in  an  arm-chair,  aiul  opens  her  mouth  ready  to  receive  the  egg/ 

*  That  accounts  for  the  conception  only/  said  Mrs,  Smith* 
Tho  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled,  and  said  :  *  There  were  then,  ftfl 

in  later  days,  men  who,  like  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  *  Religio  Me- 
'  dici,'  complained  that  *  there  were  not  impossibilities  enough  in  re- 
'  ligion  for  their  active  faith,'  and  who  heartily  adopted  the  axiom  of 

Tertullian  r  *  Certum  est  quia  impossibile  est/  It  is  ceitainlj  true» 
*  because  it  is  impossible. '• 

*  In  order  to  secure  for  this  dogma  the  highest  possible  sanction/ 
continued  the  Gentleman  in  Slack,  *  Gregory  Ivysen  insists  that 

I  manner  of  CnKisr's  entering  the  world  was  a  tacit  disparage- 
BDt  of  man  iage ;  and  in  his  oration  on  Christmas  day,  adopts  s 
tradition  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  import  of  which  is  to  *©- 
cure  her  suffrage  in  support  of  vowing  virginity  in  very  childhood. 


•I 
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Joeeph,  we  are  told^  was  pitclied  upon  as  the  gtiardian  of  her  mno- 
ceoce  ;  and  tlus  stoi*^%  which  was  introduced  by  Gregory  as  apocry- 
phal, Augustine,  a  few  days  later,  alludes  to  as  an  authentic  fact.  *  It 
IS  clear,'  says  he  in  bis  work,  *  Df?  Sanctn  Vlrgimtaie/  '  that  Mary 
had  predion  si  y»  (that  is»  before  the  visit  of  the  angel,)  devoted  her- 
self to  God  in  inviolable  chastity  ;  and  that  she  had  been  espoueed 
to  Joseph  071  this  very  condition'  All  which  is  affirmed,  that  Maiy 
might  *  fuiTiish  an  example  to  holy  nuns  in  all  time  to  come.'  The 
greatest  stickler  for  this  doctrine  was  St,  Bernard  \  and  stnmge  aa  it 
may  appear,  this  dogma  has  recently  been  raised  at  Oxford,  whose 
divines  seem  desirous  of  revi"V7ng  in  the  English  mind  all  the  bles- 
sedness  of  the  Ofdlhate ;  and  we  shall  soon  again  hear  of  devout 
boys  and  girls  being  transformed  into  *  TerreMrial  AngeU*  by  passing 
through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  celibacy/ 

*  Such  a  dogma  seems  to  me/  soid  Mrs.  Smith,  *  nothing  less  than 
the  resuscitation  of  the  horrid  Molech  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  a  new 
form,  and  must  certainly  be  nothing  less  than  the  device  of  Satan 
himself 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled  and  said :  *  Aristotle  tells  us 
never  to  call  up  the  gods  unnecessarily  *  Satan  has  many  things  to 
answer  for,  oi  which  he  was  most  innocent.  To  me,  all  this  is 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  from  misconceptions  of  some  passages 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  an  admixture  of  gnosticism,  which  held  poa- 
session  of  the  religious  world  almost  universally, t  sustained  as  the 
sentiment  was,  as  I  have  stated,  by  the  giant  inteflt^cts  of  the  Church; 
and  Cyprian  speaks  of  it  in  his  day  as  among  the  *  evangelic  and 
apostolic  traditions/  and  enforces  it,  though  it  had  even  then  began 
to  work  out  its  legitimate  and  necessary  consequences  ;  for  in  bis 
EpiBtlea  he  says  :  *  Wherefore,  it  is  by  no  means  to  bo  allowed  that 
young  women  should  (non  dico  simul  d^rmire)  live  with  raen  ;  hut 
if  they  have  dedicated  themselves  to  Christ,  let  them  modestly  and 
chastely,  and  without  suhterihge,  hold  to  their  puriiose  ;  and  thus* 
constant  and  firm,  look  for  the  reward  of  virginity/ 

*  But  I  thought,' said  Mrsr  Smith.  *  that  the  early  times  of  the 
Church  were,  next  to  those  of  the  Garden  of  Kden,  the  paradisiacal 
days  of  the  world.  I  have  always  heard  them  so  spoken  uf  by  the 
Rev.  Dr*  Upjohn,  and  have  often  regretted  that  1  too  had  not  lived 
in  those  days  of  purity,  when  men  and  angels  once  more  renewed 
their  converse  on  earth/ 

*  Such  representations  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity  are  no 
doubt  very  delightful,  and  it  is  only  to  he  regretted  that  they  are  not 
true.  And  yet  the  description  which  Paul  gives  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  was  any  thing  but  flattering ;  and  such  a  church,  even  in 


*  <^aycp^if  Hi  Kni  rui   Xveui  t(3#  fti^tav  i^  aintU  itl  rsrti  ftv&oti  trvfSaivttifj  Kal  ftij  Zrwtf  U 

*-  Nkc  Deui  iuienit  aini  dtiraaA  vindioe  nodu* 
lucUleHt  t'^ Hoajto*. 

1*  It  wbv  iIm»  tcduiCtlire  imMtic  princiiHe  which  made  the  ooaditiontof  ftoimnlUfOttUKl  the  common 
KUiaiikcat  of  man  in  the  sociml  tyitem,  the  antiUieiJfl  of  divine  perfectiop* ;  uid  ao  to  be  «K;«p«d  fron 
and  denied,  by  alt  who  pentad  •Aor  the  hiftiett  ejccellencs.'— Tatlob. 
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Babylon  the  hesA,  which  had  changed  the  Supper  itito  a  baccBanft- 
I  lian  feast,  would  he  deemed  a  disgrace  to  the  age  and  count ry.  It 
I  is  common  to  speak  of  these  ages  aa  the  pure  ages  of  the  Church ; 
yet  1  can  assure  you,  and  I  do  n't  think  I  *m  at  all  prejudired  in 
the  matter,  there  has  never  existed  an  era  when  the  principles  of 
Christianity  have  been  so  well  taught  and  understood  as  the  preae^it* 

*  In  all  these  matters/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  '  1  have  long  since  become 
■very  skeptical;  hut  yet  the  constant  iteration  of  these  assertions 

1  have  still  dwelt  upon  my  mind  as  acknowledged  verities.  And  it 
I  Beeras  strange  to  nic  tliat  sucli  corruptions  could  have  been  engraRed 
on  an  age  so  recently  purilied  by  the  fires  of  persecution/ 
'  *  So  we  might  have  supposed ;  yet,  from  the  Epistles  of  Cyprian, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ladies  of  Carthage  sought  to  indemnify  thetn* 
selves  for  their  abjuration  of  the  virtues  of  domestic  life,  by  he- 
coming  proficients  in  every  meretricious  allurement ;  not  niereljr 
bestowing  extraordinary  cares  and  costs  upon  the  attractions  of 
dress  and  jewellery,  and  frequenting  scenes  of  indecent  revelry,  hut 
inviting  and  allowing  tlie  grossest  familiarities  on  the  part  of  their 
spiritual  guides,  to  whom  they  had  too  easy  access  ;  and  even  yield* 
ing  themselves  to  shameful  exposures  in  the  public  baths  ;  of  which 
ablutions  the  good  bishop  well  and  smartly  says,  *  Such  washings  do 
not  cleanse»  but  pollute  the  body;  and  not  only  the  body,  but  tho 
soul.'*  That  such  indecencies  of  the  Carthaginian  women  were 
not  a  singular  instance  of  irregularity,  may  be  gathered  from  tiie 
very  express  and  detailed  reference  to  the  same  practices,  made 
iome  years  earlier  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  So  miicb,  MadatB, 
for  the  boasted  purity  of  the  pristine  age  of  the  Cluircli/ 

*  But  by  what  course  of  instruction,'  inquired  Mrs.  Smith,  *  co 
BO  obvious  a  command  as  that  of  the  creator  of  an  institution  h 
ored  by  the  presence  and  firat  of  CnuisT*s  miracles  cotne  into  dif- 
repute  t     This  is,  after  all,  quite  a  mystorj'  to  me/ 

*It  is  by  no  means  diflicult  to  show  this  as  the  consequence  of 
the  misconceptions  I  have  alluded  to ;  and  as  a  necessary  effect  fol- 
lowing the  eloquence  and  rhetoric  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  the 
honors  of  virginity.  Let  me  read  you  a  passage  from  St,  Bern  aid,* 
said  the  Gentleman  in  Black.  Taking  the  volume  from  the  shelf, 
and  opening  it  at  the  subjoined  pas^sajje,  he  read  on  as  follows : 

'What  is  so  fair  ns  chastity,  which  makes  of  a  man  an  angoll 
A  chaste  man  and  an  angel  differ  as  to  felicity,  but  not  as  to  virtue; 
for,  aliliough  the  purity  of  the  angel  he  the  happier  of  the  two,  that 
of  man  must  be  admitted  to  be  the  more  energetic.  It  Ls  chastity, 
and  that  alone,  which  in  ibis  abode  of  mortality  holds  forth  the  state 
of  immortal  glory.  This  is  the  glory  of  a  single  life,  to  live  the  life 
of  an  angel,  while  occupying  the  body  as  of  a  beasL'  He  goes  on 
to  say;  *  Who  then  should  scruple  to  call  the  lite  of  a  religiousi 
Coelebs  a  celestial,  an  angelic  life  ] — or  what  will  all  the  elect  be  in 
the  resurrection,  when  even  now  ye  are  as  the  angels  of  GoD  who 
abstain  from  matrimonial  connections  'I  .    .    .  And,  aa  to  chastity 
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and  sanctity^  I  oiay  call  you  terreMrial  augels,  or  rather  as  citizens 
of  heaven,  although  still  pilgrims  iipoi*  earth/  And  if  all  this  was 
attractive  to  men,  how  must  Kuch  a  passage  as  the  one  I  will  read 
you  have  thrilled  in  the  souls  of  youiiK^  i^irls,  as  it  came  warm  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  silver-tongued  Chrysostom  V  So  saying,  the 
Gentleman  in  Ulack  took  from  the  shelves  a  ponderous  volume,  and 
read  to  Mrs.  Smith,  whose  face  showed  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
subject  J  the  following  passage  : 

*  The  virgin,  when  she  goes  abroad,  presents  herself  as  the  bright 
specimen  of  all  philosophy^  and  strikes  all  with  amazement,  as  if 
now  an  angel  had  desce tided  from  heaven  ;  or  just  as  if  one  of  the 
cherubim  had  appeared  upon  earth,  and  was  turning  the  eyes  of 
all  men  tip  on  himself.  So  should  all  those  who  look  upon  a  virgin 
be  thrown  into  admiration  and  stupor  at  the  sight  of  her  sanctity. 
And  when  slie  advances,  she  moves  as  through  a  desert;  or  when 
she  sits  at  church,  it  is  with  the  profonndest  silence  :  her  eye  catches 
nothing  of  the  objects  around  her;  she  sees  neither  women  nor 
men,  but  her  Spocsk  only^  and  Ht:  as  if  apparent  and  present;  and 
then  retiring  to  her  home,  there  she  again  communes  with  Him  in 
prayers,  and  His  voice  alone  she  listens  to,  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  of 
Him  there  she  thinks,  whom  she  desires  and  loves  ;  and  whatever  she 
does,  it  is  as  a  pilgrim  and  a  stranger,  to  whom  things  present  are 
as  nothing.  Not  only  does  she  hide  herself  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
but  avoids  the  society  of  secular  women  also.  The  body  she  takes 
care  of  only  so  far  as  necessity  compels  her,  while  she  bestows  all 
her  regards  upon  the  son! :  and  who  shall  not  marvel  at  her  ]  who 
shall  not  be  in  ecstacy,  in  thus  beholding  the  angelic  life  embodied 
in  a  female  form  ?  And  who  is  it  that  shall  dare  approach  her  1 
who  shall  venture  to  touch  this  flaming  spirit  ?  Nay,  rather  all 
stand  aloof,  willing  or  unwilling.  All  are  fixed  in  amazement,  as  if 
there  were  before  their  eyes  a  mass  of  incandescent  and  sparkling 
gold  !  Gold  hath  indeed  by  nature  its  splendor;  but  when  saturate 
with  fire,  how  admirable,  nay,  even  fearful,  is  it !  And  thus,  when 
a  BOtil  such  as  this  occupies  the  body,  not  only  shall  the  spectacle 
be  wondered  at  by  men,  but  even  angels.' 

*  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  as  the  Gentleman  in 
Black  closed  the  book,  *  that  such  adulation  should  have  filled,  in 
this  early  age,  the  minds  of  prurient  girls  with  zeal  for  the  crown  of 
virginity.* 

'Not  in  that  age  only,  but  in  all  ages,  my  dear  Madam/  replied 
the  Gentleman  in  Black.  *  The  same  passions  lie  in  evei^  breast, 
and  are  susceptible  of  being  awakened!  Erasmus  has  in  this  vob 
ume,*  taking  down  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus,*  'given  us  a  most 
admirable  dialogue  with  a  young  girl  of  his  day,  who  has  had  what 
Sir  Roger  L 'Estrange  has  translated  *  a  phansie  to  a  cloyster,' 
which  has  been  opposed  by  her  parents,  who,  after  great  affliction, 
consent  to  it.  Erasmus  introduces  a  friend  of  the  family,  who 
dissuades  her,  and  lays  before  her  the  snares  and  dangers  of  thia 
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course  of  life,  and  the  artifices  by  whicli  this  desire  lias  been  ereaied. 
The  young  girl  who  speaks  is  represented  as  just  seventeen*  of  giiu- 
gular  beauty  and  endowments.  She  says  :  *  It  will  certainly  be  iny 
death  if  I  am  disappointed.' 

Krasatus.  What  was  it  that  first  gave  rise  to  such  a  fatal  resolution  I 
*  Catharine.  AVheii  I  was  a  little  girl,  they  caixicid  me  into  the 
cloiiiiteiSt  and  showed  me  tlie  whole  college;  the  chapels  w*ere  su 
near,  and  the  gardens  sa  clean,  so  delicate,  and  so  well-ordered,  tiiax 
I  fell  in  love  with  them  ;  and  then  they  themselves  were  so  pure 
and  glorious  that  they  looked  like  angels ;  so  that,  in  short*  wUidi 
way  soever  I  turned  my  eye,  there  was  comfort  and  pleasure  :  aod 
then  I  had  the  prettiest  discourses  with  the  nuns  !  I  found  two 
there  who  bad  been  my  playfellows  when  I  was  a  chiltL  But  1 
have  always  bad  a  strange  |)aHsion  for  that  kind  of  life, 

Erasmus.  I  have  no  qnrirrel  as  to  the  Rules  and  Orders  of 
Cloisters,  though  the  same  thing  can  never  agree  with  all  person*. 
If  1  were  to  speak  my  opinion,  I  should  tiiink  it  more  suitable  to 
your  genius  and  manners  to  take  a  good  husband  and  set  up  t 
college  in  your  own  house,  where  he  .should  be  the  father  of  ic  and 
you  the  mother. 

Catharine.     I  *11  rather  die  than  quit  my  resolution  of  vir^:init7? 

Erasmus.  Nay,  ^t  is  an  admirable  thing  to  be  a  pure  maid;  b«l 
cannot  yo«  keep  yourself  so  without  lainning  yourself  into  a  pnson, 
never  to  come  out  agam  ? 

Catharine.     Yes^  I  may  ;   but 't  is  not  so  safe,  though. 

Erasmus.  Much  safer,  truly,  in  my  judgment,  than  with  the^c 
brawling  swill-hellied  monks.  They  are  no  capons^  I  assure  yvu, 
whatever  yon  may  think  of  *om ;  hut  may  very  properly  be  called 
JkfJiers;  for  tbey  commoidy  make  good  their  calling  to  the  ren 
letter.'  Let  me  tell  yotit  there  are  more  i*eih  than  vtrgim^ ;  and! 
never  read  of  any  inore  than  one  virgin^  and  she  was  a  motker.  Nay, 
the  maids  you  speak  of,  let  me  assure  you,  c^^  more  than  maid^M  bvmr 

Catharine.     Why  sol  if  you  please. 

Erasmus.  Because  there  are  more  Sapphoa  among  'em  for  their 
bodies  than  for  their  brains, 

Catharine.  I  do  not  understand  you.  My  head  runs  strangely 
upon  this  course  of  life,  though  ;  and  my  passion  for  it  every  lUj 
grows  stronger  and  stronger.  Now  if  this  were  not  inspired  bto 
me  from  above,  this  disposition,  I  am  persuaded,  would  Have  eone 
off  long  ago. 

Erasmus.  If  it  were  good,  Heaven  would  have  inclined  youi 
parents  to  favor  the  notion  ;  but  the  gay  things  you  saw  when  yott 
were  a  child ;  the  kittle- tattle  of  the  nuns,  and  the  hankering  voti 
have  after  your  old  acquaintances;  tlje  extenial  pomp  of  theff 
worship;  the  importunities  of  their  senseless  monks,  who  only  hunt! 
proselytes  that  they  may  cram  their  own  paunches ;  here  *# 
ground  of  your  affection.  They  know  your  father  to  be  frank  l 
bountihih  and  this  is  the  way  they  make  fun  of  their  tipple  ;  for  tl  ^^ 
eitb^r  drink  with  hira,  or  else  invite  him,  and  he  brings  as  much  wine 
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along  witli  him  as  ten  lusty  soakers  can  swallow,  Uo  nothings  there- 
fore»  williout  your  parents'  consent,  whom  Goo  hath  set  over  you  as 
your  guardians. 

Catharine*  But  what  is  a  father  or  a  mother  in  respect  of  Chhist  ? 

*  And  so,'  continued  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  *  Catharine  persists 
in  her  resolution,  and  goes  into  the  nunnery.  In  this  next  colloquy 
she  is  again  introduced,  having  been  twelve  days  in  the  cloister. 
Erasmus  asks  her,  *  How  came  your  parcntt*  to  consent  at  last  V  * 

Catharine.  Betwixt  the  restless  solicitations  of  the  monks  and 
nuns,  and  my  own  importunities  and  tears,  my  mother  at  lost  relented, 
but  my  father  would  not  be  wrought  upon.  In  the  end,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  yield,  aa  a  man  absolutely  oppressed  and  overcome. 
The  resolution  was  taken  in  their  cups,  and  the  monks  preached  no 
less  than  damnation  to  him,  if  he  refused  to  Christ  His  ^spouse. 

Erasmus.     A  pack  of  flagitious  fooLs  1    But  what  then  ? 

Catharine,  1  was  kept  close  at  home  for  three  days,  and  several 
of  the  convent  were  con?itantly  with  me  ;  mightily  encouraging  me 
to  persist  iu  my  holy  purpose,  and  as  naiTOwly  watching  me,  lest 
any  of  oiy  friends  and  kindred  should  come  to  me,  and  make  me 
change  ray  mind.  In  the  interim,  my  habits  were  ready,  and  other 
necessaries,  for  the  solemnity. 

Era-smus*     And  did  not  your  mind  misgive  you  % 

Catharine.  No,  not  at  all.  And  yet  I  had  so  horrid  a  fright,  that 
Iliad  rather  die  ten  times  over  than  be  in  that  condition  agam. 

Erasmus,  AVhat  might  that  be '?  Come,  tell  me  tiiily  :  I  am  your 
fiiend. 

Catharine.     I  had  a  most  dreadful  apparition  ! 

Erasmus.  Your  Evil  Genius,  who  pushed  you  forw^ard  into  diso- 
bedience ;  and  in  the  shape,  I  suppose,  we  see  it  painted,  with  a  crook- 
ed beak,  long  horns,  harp's  claws  and  a  swinging  tail  ? 

Catharine.  You  may  laugh,  if  you  will,  hut  I  had  rather  sink 
to  the  eaith  than  see  the  fellow  of  it  \ 

Erasmus,  And  were  your  women<solicitoresdes  with  you  at  the 
time  t 

Catharine.  No.  And  I  would  not  so  much  as  open  my  mouth 
to  them  of  it,  though  they  sifted  me  most  particularly ;  for  you  must 
know,  they  ibund  me  almost  dead  with  tlie  teiTor. 

*  You  see,'  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  '  that  Erasmus  does  not 
say  this  was  a  contrivance  of  these  monks  and  rums^  though  I  think 
he  hints  it  w^as.  The  dialogue  goes  on  to  show  Catharine  wdde 
awake  to  the  danger  in  which  she  was  placed,  and  that  at  her  earnest 
cries  and  tears  she  was  relinquished  by  the  monks,  on  the  payment  of 
four  hundred  crowns ;  and  concludes  by  Erasmus  saying :  *  Oli  I  these 
guttling  nuptials  \  but  since  the  money  is  gone,  'tis  well  you  are 
yourself  safe*  Hereafter  hearken  to  good  advice/  Catharine  re- 
plies, *  So  I  Mull ;  a  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire/ 

*  And  is  that  the  writing  of  Erasmus,  the  great  champion  of  the 
Church,  and  the  opponent  of  Luther]*  inquired  Mrs.  Smith,  with  sur- 
prise. 

*  Yes,  my  dear  Madam  :  such  were  the  efforts  of  Erasmus  to  save 
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the  Church  from  the  corruptions  introduced  into  it  by  these  primitive 
fathers,  and  which  had  ripened  in  his  day  to  a  degree  df  ptofligacy 
which  admitted  of  no  remedy  less  searching  than  the  knife,  as  applied 
by  Luther,  though  the  caustic,  as  applied  by  himself,  must  have  been 
deemed  by  these  monks  and  nuns  rather  harsh  treatment* 

'  Ah !'  exclaimed  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  a  smile  of  sincerest 
satisfaction,  passing  his  fingers  over  seventeen  folio  volumes,  '  here 
is  the  angelical  doctor !  the  Emanuel  Swedenborg  of  the  Catholic 
church !'  And  taking  out  a  volume,  and  opening  it,  he  said :  '  Here  is 
the  celebrated  '  Summa  Totius  TheologuB*  Paris,  1615,  of  Thomas 
Aquinas.' 

*  Why  was  he  called  the  angelical  doctor  V  inquired  Mrs,  Smith. 

'  From  his  wonderful  revelations.  It  is  said  of  him,  that  by  his 
daily  and  constant  contemplations,  to  which  he  was  devoted,  that  he 
frequently  fell  into  an  ecstacy  of  mind,  in  which  he  seemed  to  all 
present  to  be  dead,  yet  in  the  mean  time  he  gained  the  knowledge 
of  the  most  abstruse  mysteries  ;  and  being  returned  to  himself,  he 
imparted  the  fruits  of  this  his  philosophic  death  to  others,  and  the 
results  pf  which  he  has  here  recorded. 

' Indeed !'  said  Mrs.  Smith;  ' this  is  placing  his  writings  on  very 
high  grounds,  and  the  fact  must  have  given  him  great  influence  in  his 
day ;  and  yet  I  suppose,  if  this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  a  subject 
of  what  we  now  call  animal  magnetism.  You  have  doubtless  heard 
of  such  cases,  in  which  sermons  have  been  preached,  by  ladies  even, 
in  a  state  of  similar  unconsciousness  ?' 

'Certainly  I  have ;  and  such  cases  have  oflen  occurred  in  different 
countries  and  at  different  tunes.  Old  Fuller,  in  his  WorthieSyt  tells  us 
of  the  boy  William  Withers,  who  in  1581,  when  a  child  of  eleven 
years  of  age,  lay  in  a  trance  for  ten  days  without  any  nourishment, 
and  uttered  strange  speeches  against  pride  and  coveteousness  and 
the  sins  of  the  day.  Plinyt  also  tells  of  Hermotimus,  the  Clazome- 
nian,  whose  soul  frequently  deserted  his  body  and  wandered  about  the 
world,  and  at  his  return  would  tell  of  things  performed  at  a  distance 
which  could  only  be  known  to  those  who  were  present  at  the  places 
spoken  of  by  him.  Johannes  Scotu8,§  (known  to  the  world  as  the 
famous  Duns  Scotus)  too,  had  also  his  trances,  and  would  sit  for  the 
space  of  a  day  immoveable,  with  his  mind  and  senses  wandering  from 
his  body.  And  the  fates  of  these  men  were  as  remarkable  as  their 
conditions  of  mind ;  for  Hermotimus  was  found  in  one  of  his  trances 
by  his  enemies;  who  burned  his  body,  and  Duns  Scotus  in  like  man- 
ner was  found  by  some  unacquainted  with  his  idiosyncrasy,  and  so 
buried  alive.' 

*  This  is  indeed  as  disastrous  as  it  is  wonderful,'  replied  Mrs. 
Smith,  *and  a  warning  to  which  our  Mesmerists  would  do  well  to  take 
heed.  And  were  the  revelations  of  Swedenborg  made  under  like 
conditions  of  mind  V 

*  No,  Madam,  as  unlike  as  possible ;  for  writing  to  Doctor  Actingen, 
he  says :  '  I  can  sacredly  and  solemnly  declare  that  the  Lord  himself 
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has  been  seen  of  me,  and  that  he  has  Bent  me  to  do  what  I  cto ;  and 
for  Buch  purpose  has  opened  the  interior  part  of  my  soul,  which  is 
my  spirit,  bo  that  1  can  Bee  what  is  in  the  apintnal  worlJ,  and  those 
that  are  therein ;  and  this  privilege  has  been  now  continued  to  me 
for  twenty 'two  years.*  Now  this  is  the  language  of  a  man  who  haR 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  remarkable  works,  written  during 
these  very  years,  and  which  render  him  worthy  to  he  ranked  with 
Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  La  Place  and  Cuvier;  a  man  of  stu- 
pendous attainments  in  every  sphere  of  knowledge ;  who  solved  with 
equal  ease  the  problems  of  fluxions^  of  physiology,  of  anatomy,  of 
chemistry,  of  metallurgy,  of  mechanics  and  finance  ;  but  of  th^ 
conditions  of  his  mind  we  shall  soon  know,  when  the  excellent  and 
learned  gentleman  who  has  the  work  in  hand  shall  give  to  us  a 
translation  of  his  celebrated  diary.* 

*  Of  what  does  your  angelical  doctor  tell  us  in  this  stout  quarto  1' 
asked  Mrs,  Smith. 

*  He  has  here  treated,'  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  '  upon 
Love,  in  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  articles;  he  has  devoted  three 
hundred  and  fifty-ei^ht  articles  on  Angels,  two  hundred  on  the  Soul, 
eighty-five  on  Demons,  seventeen  on  Virginity,  and  a  variety  of  sucJi 
topics.  In  these  he  speaks  of  the  substance,  orders,  ofRcea,  natures 
and  habits  of  jingels,  as  if  he  were  himself  an  old  experienced 
angel ;  and  demonstrates,  by  a  severe  chain  of  reasoning,  that  angels 
are  incorporeal  as  compared  with  man,  but  corporeal  as  compared 
with  Goi),  Thomas  was  the  father  of  the  schoolnjen,  by  whom  was 
debated  with  the  utmost  gravity,  all  such  questions  as  these  :  \Vlie- 
ther  Christ  was  not  a  Hermaphrodite  ]  whether  the  pious  at  the 
resurrection  will  rise  with  their  bowels  '\  whether  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  shape  of  a  seq>ent,  of  a  dove,  of  a 
man,  or  of  a  woman  ]  Pid  he  seem  to  be  old  or  young  'I  In  what 
dress  was  he  1  Was  his  garment  of  white,  or  pf  two  colors  t  Was 
his  linen  clean  or  foul  ?  Did  he  appear  in  the  morning,  noon  or 
evening]  ^Vhat  was  the  color  of  the  Virgin  Mary's  hair?  Was 
she  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  or  liberal  arts  ]  Had  she  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  *  Book  of  Sentences*  and  all  it  contains  t 
that  is,  of  Peter  Lombard's  compilation  from  the  works  of  the 
Fathers,  written  twelve  hundred  years  after  her  death  !  W^hether, 
when,  during  her  conception,  the  Virgin  was  sitting,  Christ  too  was 
seated,  and  whether  when  she  lay  down,  Christ  also  lay  down  V^ 

'  Are  you  not  romanchig  V  said  Mrs.  Smith,  looking  very  ear* 
neatly  into  the  face  of  the  Gentleman  in  Black.' 

Certainly  not ;  and  to  show  you  that  the  subject  was  by  no  means 
exhausted^  here  is  the  celebrated  and  rare  folio,  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit, 
published  at  Salamanca  so  late  as  lti.'>2,  entitled  '  the  Empvrroi.ogia,* 
m  which  is  described,  with  the  gieatest  complacency,  the  joys  of 
heaven  \  and  which,  though  strange  enough,  were  surpassed  by 
another  Jesuit  writer,  who  gives  us  yet  more  particular  accounts,  and 
positively  assures  us  that  meaand  women  are  to  enjoy  the  supi-emest 
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pleasure  in  kissing  eacb  other  in  those  blessed  abodes  ;  where  thej 
will  bathe  in  each  other's  presence,  and  for  this  purpose  there  will  be 
the  most  agreeable  baths,  in  which  ihe  Happy  will  swim  like  Bfihes ; 
that  the  angela  will  dress  themselves  in  female  habits,  their  hair 
curled^  weaniig  petticoats  and  fardingales,  and  with  the  finest  linen ; 
that  men  and  women  will  amuse  themselves  in  masquerades^  feasts 
and  balls ;  women  will  sing  more  agreeably  than  men  to  heighten 
these  entertainments,  and  at  the  resurrection  will  have  more  luxu- 
riant tresses,  ornamented  with  ribands  and  head-dresses^  as  in  this 
life/^ 

*  It  seems  to  me/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  *  impossible  that  such 
things  could  ever  have  been  written,  much  leas  printed/ 

'  To  me,'  replied  the  G-entleman  in  Black,  *  these  subjects  do  not 
^  seem  quite  so  absurd  as  the  grave  dispute  which  occupied  thousands 
of  acutest  schoolmen  and  logicians  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
which,  al\er  all  the  debate,  was  never  resolved/ 

*  Pray,  may  I  inquire  what  was  the  topic  1* 

*  It  was  this  :  *  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market^  with  a  rope  lie 
[about  his  fieck»  which  is  held  at  the  one  end  by  a  mau,  whether,  i 
I  the  hog  can-ied  to  the  market  by  the  r&pe  or  by  the  man  1*  *• 

'  What  could  have  possessed  men  with  such  puerilities  ?*  said 
I  Mrs.  Smith. 

*  It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  so  to  exhaust  the  activity  of  the  hu- 
[inan  mind  iii  speculations  which  kept  it  in  full  occupation,  and  leJl 

the  power  of  the  Papacy  unharmed.* 

*  But  %vhere  was  the  Bible  all  this  while  1  It  seems  to  me,*  said 
Mrs*  Smith,  '  that  such  speculations  as  these  could  never  have  grown 

I  up  under  it*s  teachings/ 

*  The  Bible  V  exclaimeil  the  Gentleman  in  Black ;  *  oh  !  that  wis 
fwhat  the  Archy  McSycophants  of  those  days  would  have  told  you 
rwas  an  *  unparliamentary  word/  The  Bible  was  long  after  lying 
[  in  the  rubhirfli  uf  the  monasteries  an  unknown  book/ 

*  And  why  was  this  ?* 
It  were  a  long  story  to  tell  you  the  strange  fortunes  of  that  bookp 

which  has  oftentimes  seemed  all  but  lost  to  the  world *t  It«  recent 
I  history  is  better  known  j  and  of  all  its  many  versions,  the  most  giir* 
prising  was  a  Spanish  translation  by  Sebastian  Castillon,  in  which 
ne  fancied  he  could  give  the  world  a  more  classical  version,  and  for 
this  purpose  introduced  phrases  and  sentences  from  profane  winters 
into  the  text ;  and  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Spanish  version^  Peiie 
BvttRUVERmade  a  version,  which  he  styled  the  *  Hhtoire  du  P^mpUde 
IHeUf'*  and  concei>'ing  the  style  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  too  barren,  ho 
has  given  us  this  improved  version,  of  which  I  will  read  you  a  few  pas- 
sages/ So  saying,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  took  the  book  down  from 
the  shelf,  and  turning  to  the  life  of  Joseph,  he  read,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Mrs.  Smith,  as  follows  : 

*  Joseph  combined  with  a  regularity  of  features  and  a  brilliaot 
complexion  an  air  of  the  noblest  dignity,  all  of  which  rendered  him 
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one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  in  E^pl/  ...  *  The  wife 
of  Potiphar  at  length  declared  her  ardent  passion,  and  pressed  him 
for  an  answer.  It  never  entered  her  head  that  the  advances  of 
a  woman  of  her  rank  conld  ever  be  rejected.  Joseph  at  first  re* 
plied  to  all  her  wishes  by  his  cold  embarrassments.  She  would  not 
give  him  up-  In  vain  he  flies  from  her  ;  she  was  too  passionate  to 
waste  the  moments  of  his  astonishment/ 

*  Enough  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  taking  the  book  from  the  hand 
of  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  and  replacing  it  on  the  shelf;  *no  more 
of  such  *  Elegant  Extracts/  if  you  please  V 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  laughed  heartily  at  the  movement- 

*  Thank  heaven/  said  Mrs.  Smithy  '  all  this  is  French  and  Spanisli ! 
The  English  mind  has  never  been  guilty  of  such  absurdities/ 

*  Are  you  so  certain  of  iti'  asked  the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  *  you 
can  never  have  seen  the  Bible  put  into  verse  by  a  worthy  Scotch  di* 
vine,  who  seems  to  have  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  these 
worthy  predecessors  \  for  in  it  occurs  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Alexandrines  the  world  has  ever  seen/ 

*  I  'm  sure/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *I  shall  now  be  surprised  at  nttthing 
you  can  tell  me  ;  but  what  was  this  Alexandrine  %* 

*  Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  release  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  says  : 

'Now.  Phiir«o)i»  w*p  bfl  jiol  a  i«,itcy  rwcnl. 

Who  would  not  let  tbe  cliiJilrea  of  urael,  luid  tlheir  wiv«t  imd  liltleonea,  wlUl  their  iocki  Bjid  ibeir 
lierdfl.  go  ii|j  to  r<At  lilt*  Huvclid  f* 

*  1  wonder  who  this  man  is!'  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  strangely  mys- 
tified by  the  course  which  the  conversation  had  taken,  Now^  as  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  w^ae  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  state  of  mind  he 
had  created,  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  quiet  easy  tone  : 

*  It  may  seem  surprising  to  you,  tny  dear  Madam,  that  with  all 
these  8ui*|irising  absurdities  in  existence,  and  of  which  he  must  have 
been  advised,  so  great  a  man  as  ibe  Archbishop  Tillottson  had 
fonned  the  design  of  un  expurgated,  edition  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  had 
his  purpose  been  completed,  we  should  have  had  not  only  a  family 
Shakspeare,  but  also  a  family  Bible/ 

*  Pardon  me,  if  I  presume  to  saVi'  replied  Mrs.  Smith, '  that  I  too 
have  thought  a  family  Bible  would  be  desirable,  and  1  believe  it  has 
been  attempted  by  Noah  Webster,  but  I  have  never  seen  it.* 

*  That,  Madam,  must  be  a  perilous  labor  which  presumes  to  refine 
pure  gold,  or  to  add  perfume  to  the  violet ;  the  hties  of  the  sky,  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  are  adapted  to  the  eye  because  the  sanie^Gon 
made  them  all.     And  such  are  th^  Scriptures  to  the  soul/ 

'  He  certainly  must  be  a  divine  !'  thought  Mrs.  Smith.  *  Is  it  then 
so  faultleas/  asked  Mrs.  Smith, '  that  it  can't  Ijc  improved  ?' 

*  Certainly  not;  the  text  should  be  inviolable.  The  arrangement 
of  the  books  as  they  now^  stand  is  most  artificial  and  unfortunate  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  surpnse  that  this,  which  is  the  work  oi'  man,  should 
still  be  retained,  and  that  the  labors  of  Lightfoot  and  Townsend 
find  BO  few  to  appreciate  them/ 

'  May  I  ask  of  what  you  speak  1     I  have  heard  of  neither/ 

*  I  refer/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  *  to  the  '  arrangemmi  of 
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the  Scriptures  m  their  chronnlogical  order  *     The  books  of  tbe  Bible 

were  written,  J^ou  know,  at  diiferent  periods,  and  the   lyrics  were 

penned  at  critical  conjunctures  of  tlie  liislory  of  David  and  Asapli 

and  others  during  the  captivity ;  the  prophets  were  prophesying*  and 

some  of  them  at  the  same  time  in  Babylon  and  at  Jerusalem  ;  now 

there  is  a  thread  of  history  in  the  historical  books^  upon  which  all 

these  are  susceptible  of  bcinjgf  strung,  and  which  holds  all  together  in 

their  proper  places;  and  this  arrangeTnent  makes  connected  and  plain 

vhat  is  now,  for  want  of  it,  obscure  to  all  but  the  few,  by  whom  all 

bese  conditions  of  the  two  nations  of  Judah  and  Israel  have  been 

fsnastered,  and  the  times  of  the»e  lyncs  and  prophecies  understood. 

ITo  arrange  these  several  distinct  books,  songs  and  prophecies,  has 

Ibeen  the  work  of  years  of  toil,  and  has  been  recently  perfected  by 

■(xeorge  Townsend,  whose  Bible  has  been  reprinted  in  tJiis  country, 

Ibut  as  yet  is  known  to  but  few  of  the  many  who  value  tbe  Bible  as 

rihe  best  of  Books.' 

*  This  gentleman/  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  *  mmt  he  a  minister ;  but  of 
I  what  sect  I     I  will  certainly  contrive  to  make  him  show  bis  hand/ 


SPRING. 

Fahrwell  to  tho  fro«t  und  the  enow  ! 

The  utrettms  are  hegiQuingr  to  flow  ; 
Thp  forest  is  nnging, 
The  greeu  gnisB  ifi  springing, 

And  Boftly  the  warm  brt' exes  blow ; 

Whiie  Mweet-eceelcd  flowem  again 

Alts  blooming  on  hill,  dale  and  plain. 


ByirUmfUmt  Vtrmont, 


The  Ihnisbj  on  Ihe  evergrepn  hil!» 
Ih  tunintr  bis  niijfiical  Jrill ; 

And,  when  eve  m  fnllinfir, 

We  Ijear,  loudly  calliugr» 
The  note  of  thtj  wiM  whipjioorwill  j 
While  the  turtle,  far  down  in  the  gjore, 
Is  cooing  all  day  to  bJB  love. 

The  Springtide  of  Life  may  thus  aoem 
To  pass  in  a  Fuiry-like  dream  ; 
The  wooda  art*  i^«ioiindJn]c:t 
The  you  11^  blood  ia  bounding, 
And  bright  flowa  the  mnnnndng  stream : 
Yet  childhood  can  never  prolong 
Thia  dream-land  of  flower  and  song ! 

While  mirth  then  and  music  abound, 
Oh  J  plant  Ihy  sf  ed  dt'^p  in  the  ground ! 
The  breezes  and  showera 
Shall  first  bring  thee  flowcni, 
And  Boon  the  ripe  froii  shall  be  found  j 
ThuB  eh  alt  thou  have  treasure  in  store, 
When  Springtide  and  Summer  are  o'er. 


A       P    A    S    T    U    R    A    L    h       LAMENT    E    , 

A     LAUENTAIILE      fAHTOftALL: 

ratTTiv     itt    k    •T«Tt    or    uoPm.i.M.^»,    ooQXL«aa     sstaBver. 

nOTB   or  vmn  akii    ici^o&fv 


'  Why  heaves  from  my  bosom  the«igh  ? 
Why  fix'd  is  my  gaio  on  the  ground?* 
Marv  Gaynok,  thy  days  bavoi  gone  byi 
And  there  ^a  not  a  good  cook  to  be  found  I 

Efewhile,  I  could  get  a  nice  dinner, 
Could  givo  one  beneath  my  own  roof; 

Now,  lorn  aud  diseoniMilatv  Sinner  I 
1  keep  from  my  best  friends  atoof. 

PxTER  Van  b  not  oft  to  be  had, 

Aiid  my  kiichtni  he  leaves  disarray'd  ; 

So  that  short  wordtj,  and  grave  looks,  and  sad^, 
Make  mo  half^  to  propose  him,  afraid. 

There  *s  another  Artiate  I  might  find : 
HLa  Science?  *i  is  vast  aa  a  mah  — - 

I  am  not,  by  nature,  unkind 

Bnt  I  cao't  tell  hia  Mutton  from  Fish ! 


Oh  Mast  I  choice  Mary  !     The  hours 
Flower-footed  have  flown  like  the  Lights 

"Vyiien,  eucompoBs'd  with  joy  at  thy  poweiVf 
Three  faces  on  each  side  shone  bright  I 

Three  friends,  on  each  side,  and  no  more  ; 
The  delight  of  my  youth  at  the  Jiead ; 
I  sigh —  I  iietieve  I  have  said  so  before  — 
hen  I  Ihink  whai  a  Table  was  spread ! 


T 


Thy  Cdti-lettes ;  thy  Mi^teloles ;  thy  Teal ; 

Thy  Curries  ;  thy  Courses  though  few 
How  well  sen' ed  I  ho^wcll  titiied !  oh  I  feel 

The  remembrance  as  poigoanl  as  true  I 

GAN(yVA>  renown'd  Danzatriee 

Has  the  air  (hat  thy  woodcocks  erat  wore. 
Her  aroi  sheds  th«  soft  grace  wiLh-which-they 

Their  hdk,  for  the'u'  Skeweis,  then  bore ! 

How  they  lay,  in  their  glory,  on  toast  i 
How  close  Iheir  nice  feet,  and  yet  free! 

When  smiled  on,  as  they  were,  by  most  — 
I  have  tboaght  that  theyiai^ed  upon  me ! 
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Thftn  thy  star,  o*eT  a  Terrapm  Btaw, 

How  it  rose  to  the  Zenith  of  Fame ! 
And  thy  soup  —  from  the  Tertudo*^  too  — 

Wlmt  an  odour  it  gave  to  the  name  1 

Thy  Blaac- manger — Cream  from  Fairy -land  brought  I 

Thy  J»*lly  the  Topaz  oulined  — 
Thv  PoBtry  BO  fettth'ry,»o  airy — wo  thought 

'that  the  Vol -au -vent  ought  to  be  tied  * 

How  thy  Mocha  approached  at  the  last !  — 

While  I  write  these  few  Unes  in  thy  pral««i 
A  rich  perfume  it  ahoda.  o'er  the  past, 

More  deh^htful,  more  precioiM,  than  haya. 

» on  heaves  from  my  boeom  the  sigh. 
Oft  fixed  ia  my  gaze  on  tlie  gronnd^ 
Come^  give  me  my  pipe,  and  I II  try 
To  hanish  my  cares  with  the  sound.* 

Jo«1«    WtrvM 


CONJUGAL      PIETY: 

OB.    THE     MAN*L¥      MUaiNOSOF      AN      Z  S  T  H  V  S  I  JL  H  T  . 


«T    A.    HmW    OOXTIUBOTOA. 


I  WAS  deep  in  the  intricacieB  of  a  bill  in  chancery.  '  Your  ora- 
tor/ as  usual  all  dulooas  and  tautology,  made  a  closing  effort  to 
redeem  his  character  by  the  pious  and  pathetic  promise  that  he 
'would  ever  pray/  and  every  word  of  the  Queen*s  English  that 
could  by  any  possibility  be  pressed  into  the  service  did  duty  on  the 
occasion. 

Absorbed  in  the  pleasing  task  of  estimating  the  result  of  my 
labor,  and  satisfied  that  if  it  had  no  other  merit,  it  had  the  crowning 
one  of  '  lengthincss/  I  was  roused  irom  ray  meditations  by  a  vio- 
lent i*apping  at  the  door.  *  A  new  client  !*  thought  I ;  and  making 
a  hasty  snatch  at  my  pigeon-hole,  to  bring  around  me  a  more  impos- 
ing array  of  papers  and  red  tape,  I  forwarded  a  loud  emphatic 
*  Come  in  V  Writing  as  if  pressed  to  death  with  my  numerous  avo- 
cations, I  did  not  look  up  until  my  visitor  stood  before  me.  H©  was 
a  tall,  loog-favored  individual,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  solemn  black,  and 
90  miserahly  *  emaciate,'  that  he  could  have  had  little  knowledge  of 
*the  ills  th^l  ^flesk  is  heir  to/  except  from  the  revelations  of  history. 
After  the  usual  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  he  seated  himself, 
and  looking  round  with  a  bland  expression  of  countenance^  re- 
marked : 

'  Ah  1  hard  at  work !  — and  here  are  your  tools  in  trade  :  '  Cbitty't 
Pleadings/  *  Starkie    on   Evidence;*    both  valuable    works;    and 


^ 


^ 
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medical  jurisprudence,  too  ;  matiy  uaefiil  hints  as  to  poisons  there ! 
And  38  I  live/  continued  he,  taking  up  a  bundle  of  papers.  *  here  is  the 
very  cause  in  which  I  ara  a  witness  —  Smith  vcriru^  Brown  !  How 
melancholy  that  two  such  extensive  houses  should  he  pitted  against 
each  other  I  But  such  is  the  wny  of  the  world  V  Shaking  his  head 
mournfully,  and  looking  intenst^ly  virtuous,  his  soul  seemed  to  soar 
away  for  a  brief  moment  to  more  congenicil  regions ;  till  at  length, 
aa  if  suddenly  recalled  to  the  ctKisciousness  that  he  was  still  in  the 
Beshjhe  tore  himself  down  a^  it  were,  and  resumed  hbi  connection  with 
the  material  world* 

*  I  have  come  to  consult  you,  my  clear  Sir/  said  he  j  *nol  exactly 
professionally,  but  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  You  doubtless 
know  of  my  recent  misfortune  V 

'  I  assured  him  T  did  not. 

*  You  do  not  pretend  to  say  you  have  never  heard  of  Mrs.  Biggs  1' 
For  a  moment  a  falsehood  iromhlod  on  my  tongue  ;  but  fearing 

that  no  casuistry,  however  acute,  could  convert  it  into  justifiable  ter- 
giversation, I  was  unwillingly  constrained  to  answer  in  the  negative. 
He  looked  surprised,  and  even  hurt ;  and  glancing  at  the  crape  upon 
his  arm,  he  replied  : 

'  Well,  Sir,  she  was  my  wife  ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say,  for  there  ia 
no  impropriety  in  eulogizing  the  dead,  that  she  was  a  superior*  a 
r*Ty  superior  woman*  Ah,  niy  young  friend!'  —  and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  ray  arm  —  *  it  is  a  great  thing  to  lose  a  companion  !' 

Not  being  able  to  gainsay  the  proposition,  and  unwilling  to  inter- 
rupt him,  I  contented  myself  with  a  tacit  assent  to  the  remark, 

*  My  wife,  Sir,  the  late  Mrs.  Biggs,  had  a  pretty  taste  in  literature, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  her  leisure  hours  with  her  pen, 
I  was  aware  that  she  kept  a  diary,  for  I  believe  most  people  of  true 
sensibility  and  feeling  do  ;  but  I  supposed  it  a  mere  jotting  down  of 
family  incidents  and  family  expenses.  Judge  then  of  my  surprise, 
when  I  found  it  a  record  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings  on  almost 
©very  subject  !  The  exalted  opinion  she  entertained  of  our  sex  I 
confess  sui-prised  me.  I  hod  never  suspected  such  dutiful  and  pious 
feeling  ;  on  the  contrary,  T  thouiQ^ht  a  slight  vein  of  satire  ran  through 
her  character ;  hut  I  did  her  injustice,  (here  his  voice  faltered,)  and 
1  am  willing  to  acknowledge  it.  My  present  hueiness  is  to  ask  you 
to  look  over  these  papers,  and  pass  judgment  upon  them ;  for  it 
strikes  me  that  something  could  be  made  out  of  them  that  would  be 
worthy  of  her,  and  profitable  and  consoling  to  mo/ 

He  then  drew  from  his  pocket  a  manuscript  volume,  and  placing 
it  in  my  hands,  remarked  :  'In  a  matter  of  this  kind  I  distrust  my 
own  judgment ;  and  as  I  was  undoubtedly  the  original  from  which 
she  ilrew  some  of  her  most  attractive  pictures,  there  seems  an  indeli- 
cacy in  my  appearing  in  the  affair/ 

*  I  w^ill  comply  with  your  request/  said  I,  'with  great  pleasure; 
but  there  is  no  counting  upon  the  public  taste.  Should  they  appear 
to  me  meritorious,  we  can  send  them  to  a  leading  periodical,  and  if 
they  are  well  receivedt  we  can  hereafter  give  thera  to  the  world  in 
even  a  more  durable  form/ 
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pleasure  in  kissing  eacb  other  in  those  blessed  abodes  ;  where  th« 
will  bathe  in  each  other^s  presence^  and  for  this  purpose  there  will  1 
the  most  agreeable  baths,  in  which  the  Happy  will  swim  like  fishes  j 
that  the  angels  will  dress  themselves  in  female  habits,  their  hat 
curled/wearing  petticoats  and  fardingales,  and  with  the  finest  linen; 
that  men  and  women  will  amu8€^  themselves  in  masquerades,  feasta 
and  balls ;  women  will  sing  more  agreeably  than  men  to  heighten 
these  entertainments,  and  at  the  resurrection  will  have  more  luxu-  ^ 
riant  tresses,  ornamented  with  ribands  and  head-dresses,  as  in 
life/* 

*  It  seems  to  me,*  exclaimed   Mrs>  Smith,  *  impossible  that  sue 
things  could  ever  have  been  written,  much  less  printetl.* 

*  To  me/  replied  the  G  entleman  in  Black,  *  these  subjects  do  not 
seem  quite  so  obaurd  as  the  grave  dispute  which  occupied  thousands 
of  acutest  schoolnien  and  logicians  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
whiehj  after  all  the  debate,  was  never  resolved/ 

*  Pray,  may  1  inquire  what  was  the  topic  V 

*  It  was  this  :  '  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market,  with  a  rope  tied 
about  his  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  one  end  by  a  man,  whether,  is 
the  hog  carried  to  the  market  by  the  rope  or  by  the  man  1*  '• 

*  What  could  have  possessed  men  witli  auch  puerilities  V  said 
Mrs.  Smith. 

*  It  was  the  policy  of  Rome  so  to  exhaust  the  activity  of  the  hu- 
iflnan  mind  in  speculations  which  kept  it  in  full  occupation,  and  left 

'\e  power  of  the  Papacy  utih armed/ 

*  But  where  was  the  Bible  all  this  while  ?  It  seems  to  nie»*  said 
[Mrs,  Smith,  *  that  such  speculations  as  these  could  never  have  grown 
[Up  under  it's  teachings/ 

*  The  Bible  !*  exclaimed  the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  *  oh  !  that  was 
livhat  the  Archy  McSycophants  of  those  days  would  have  told  you 
was  an  *  unparliamentary  word/  The  Bible  was  long  after  lying 
^in  the  rubbish  of  the  monasteries  an  unknown  book/ 

*  And  why  was  this  V 
It  were  a  long  story  to  tell  you  the  strange  fortunes  of  that  book, 

which  has  oftentimes  seemed  all  but  lost  to  the  world.t  Its  recent 
history  ia  better  known  ;  and  of  all  its  many  vei*sion8»  the  most  sur- 

I prising  was  a  Spanish  tranalation  by  SEBASTLix  CASTrLLo^f,  in  which 

rne  fancied  he  could  give  the  world  a  more  classical  version,  and  for 
this  purpose  introduced  phrases  and  sentences  from  profene  writers 
mto  the  text ;  and  not  to  be  outdone  by  the  Spanish  version,  Pkre 
BuRRUYER  made  a  version,  which  he  styled  tlie  *  Hiatoire  du  Pguple  de 
Dieu;'  and  conceiving  the  style  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  too  barren,  he 
has  given  us  this  improved  version,  of  which  I  will  read  you  a  few  pas- 
sages/    So  saying,  the  Gentleman  in  Black  took  the  book  down  from 

I  the  shelf,  and  turning  to  the  life  of  Joseph,  he  read^to  the  astonish- 

\  inent  of  Mrs.  Smit!),  as  follows  : 

*  Joseph  combined  with  a  regularity  of  features  and  a  brilliant 
complexion  an  air  of  the  noblest  dignity,  all  of  which  rendered  him 
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one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men  in  E^pt.'  -  •  »  *  The  wfe 
of  Potipharat  length  declared  her  ardent  passion,  and  pressed  him 
for  an  answer.  It  never  entered  her  head  that  the  advances  of 
a  woman  of  her  rank  could  ever  be  rejected.  Joseph  at  tir»t  re- 
plied to  all  her  wishcB  by  his  cold  embarrassments*  bhe  would  not 
give  hira  up.  In  vain  he  flies  from  her  ;  she  was  too  passionate  to 
waste  the  moments  of  his  astonishment.* 

*  Enough  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  t^mith^  taking  the  book  from  the  hand 
of  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  and  replacing  it  on  the  shelf  j  *no  more 
of  such  *  Elegant  Extracts,?  if  you  please  V 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  laughea  heai'tily  at  the  movement. 

*  Thank  heaven/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  all  this  is  French  and  »Spani8lj  \ 
The  English  mind  has  never  been  guilty  of  such  absurdities/ 

*  Are  you  so  certain  of  it  V  asked  the  Gentleman  in  Black  ;  '  you 
can  never  have  seen  the  Bible  p«t  into  verse  by  a  worthy  Scotch  di- 
vine, who  seems  to  have  determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  these 
worthy  predecessors ;  for  in  it  occurs  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
Alexandrines  the  world  has  ever  seen,* 

*  I  'm  sure,'  said  Mrs.  Smith,  *  I  shall  now  be  surprised  at  nothing 
you  can  tell  me  ;  but  what  was  this  Alexandrine  V 

*  Speaking  of  the  refusal  of  Pharaoh  to  release  the  children  of 
Israel,  he  says  : 

'Now,  PKiri&h,  WMJi  ho  not  ft  iiiiicy  raAcal, 

Who  would  not  let  Xha  cluldrctn  of  Urnel,  and  Uiair  wivM  and  Littla  oiiot,  witb  (heir  flock*  apd  ilieir 
lierdft,  f  0  II  [>  lo  eai  ilm  Fucluii  V 

*  1  wonder  who  this  man  is  V  thought  Mrs.  Smith,  strangely  mys- 
tified by  the  course  which  the  conversation  had  taken.  Now  as  the 
Genileman  in  Black  was  not  at  all  conscious  of  the  state  of  mind  he 
had  created,  he  went  un  to  say,  in  a  quiet  easy  tone  : 

*  It  may  seem  surprising  to  you,  tny  dear  Madam,  that  with  all 
these  surprising  absurdities  in  existence,  and  of  which  he  must  have 
been  advised,  so  great  a  man  as  the  Archbishop  Tillottson  had 
formed  the  design  of  an  expurgated^  edition  of  the  Bible,  so  that,  had 
his  purj>ose  been  completed^  we  should  have  had  not  only  a  family 
Shakspeare,  but  also  a  family  Bible/ 

'  Pardon  me,  if  I  presume  to  say,'  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  *  that  I  too 
have  thought  a  family  Bible  would  be  desirable,  and  I  believe  it  has 
been  attempted  by  Noah  Webster,  but  I  have  never  seen  it/ 

*  That,  Madam,  must  be  a  perilous  labor  which  presumes  to  refine 
pure  gold,  or  to  add  perfume  to  the  violet  •,  the  hues  of  the  sky»  of  the 
earth  and  the  sea,  are  adapted  to  the  eye  because  the  same 'God 
made  them  all.     And  such  are  thf  Scriptures  to  the  soul/ 

*  He  certainly  must  be  a  divine  1'  thought  Mrs.  Smith.  ^Is  it  then 
BO  faultless,'  asked  Mrs.  Smith,  *  that  it  can^t  bo  improved  V 

*  Certainly  notj  the  text  should  be  inviolable.  The  arrangement 
of  the  books  as  they  now  stand  is  most  artificial  and  unfortunate  ;  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this,  which  is  the  work  of  man,  should 
still  be  retained,  and  that  the  labors  of  Lightfool  and  Townsend 
find  so  few  to  appreciate  them/ 

'  May  I  ask  of  what  you  speak  1     I  have  heard  of  neither.' 

*  I  refer,'  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  *  to  the  "arrangemcfU  of 
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lloin«thlJ)g  tmmoTtal  of  m;  he<art  o&A  mindl, 

T'hMX  yet  -axm-j  «p»iJt  to  Uiee  when  I  un  gQZi«. 

titiijLLtiB  thliM  lunioiit  botom  with  ft  tosa 

Of  lo«t  ftJf«ctio&  ;   BftmBthia^  that  ]».fty  pror* 

Wb«fc«b«  hatbbeen,  wboi«  ctrong  nAMro&l  lOr* 

Oq  thee  'wae  laTlshad  .  tiJent  ^*x^  uid  t«Ar, 

And  fatTAiit  liape^  that  gxiBtied  wtvan  ncMifl  w«r«  &aA- 

It  waa  an  eve  of  Furamer,    Th*  brood  sim 
Had  pourad  \m  last  beojn  aa  the  slaatinff  hill«, 
Ajid  in  the  vales  the  pantiag  tlawere  looked  up, 
Aakitig  tiie  Twilight' b  presence.     Soft  she  cauia« 
Bearing  ber  chalice  of  refreahiiig  dewt 
And  like  a  uuroe,  rtinj^ing  with  gtnlle  band 
Her  misty  mantle  o%ir  tbern,  bathed  each  leafi, 
And  bade  the  fitfiil  and  in  constant  breeze 
Frm  with  it*  cooling  wing  the  lungoid  roee, 
And  lull  the  infant  blosaoma  (o  their  dreams. 

And  at  this  hour  a  youthful  mother  sat 

Bedde  the  open  casement,  but  her  eye 

Looked  not  ou  iiatiire*8  frcahoned  lovelineaB. 

She  recked  not  of  the  gathering  twilight's  ha%A, 

Nor  how  tbo  stars  were  coming  out  in  heaven ; 

Her  heart  was  all  too  Bad,  for  at  her  eide, 

Tho  one  fair  child  who  cheered  her  hearth  aud  homO|, 

With  face  averted  stood,  and  eyes  that  drooped 

Beneath  her  glance,  and  told  in  broken  words 

The  story  of  his  grief. 

The  boy  had  sinned : 
It  boots  not  how,  nor  wherefore  ;  but  his  soul 
Was  biirdened  with  the  niemorj'  of  his  fault. 
A  cloud  was  on  his  spirit's  happy  light, 
And  er©  he  sought  hie  pillow,  he  had  come 
To  breathe  it  sadly  in  bia  mother  a  ear. 
With  circling  arm  she  pressed  him,  and  her  voic« 
Was  low,  yet  eameati  as  she  epoke  of  Onb 
WTio  cannot  look  upon  iniquity  : 
Bade  him  remcaiber  how  each  siiiful  deed 
In  heaven  in  writ^  by  angels,  and  knelt  down 
In  lh«  dim  star-light  witli  her  erring  child, 
And  prayed  with  all  a  mother's  pleading  love, 
That  God  would  pardon  him. 

Time  passed  away. 
And  the  boy*«  faithful  monitor  was  gone. 
Her  voice  no  longer  summoned  him  from  «le«p, 
W*hen  the  warm  Bun-ligrht  broke  upon  the  hUl*-  . 
No  more  upon  his  brow  her  soft  band  lay, 
When  evomng  lured  him  to  his  pleasant  couch 


There  was  no  gentle  smile  to  welcome  liim  ; 

No  questioning  of  all  liis  daily  tasku  ; 

No  morniug  sulutiition,  nor  the  kiss 

That  preyed  his  cheek  so  bvingly,  what  time 

He  came  to  whisper  her  his  food  *  good  night' 

There  waa  a  new-made  grave  heside  the  chyrch, 

And  she  was  reating  from  earth's  weaiineas. 

Months  wore  apace,,  and  that  grief-stricken  boy 
Found  comfort  only  where  hia  mother  ilept. 
Thither  tit  morn  he  went,  whi>n  the  pure  dew 
I  jay  oo  the  grassy  mound,  and  ihe  whilo  roe©, 
That  he  had  planted  when  the  spring  was  new, 
Xx>oked  freKh  aud  beuutifiiL     There  would  he  ait 
And  talk  to  her  whose  ear  was  strangely  cloaed, 
And  tell  her  of  his  louelinesa,  and  pmy 
That  nhe  but  once  would  come  to  him,  but  oncEf 
And  whisper  that  In  heaTen  she  loved  liim  atUL  I 

Yean  faded  siloutly,  and  tke  boy  g^rew 

To  early  manhood  j  but  u  change  had  come 

0*er  the  young  spirit :  at  tlie  flower'a  red  heart 

Revelled  the  worm  that  preyed  upon  it's  bloom. 

His  home  was  far  away  &om  that  low  mound 

In  the  grei^n  church-yard,  anil  he  had  forgot 

In  part  the  Icrsoub  of  his  infancy. 

Evil  had  been  his  converse  with  the  world, 

Andou  hisstittl  its  foul  pollution  ]ay« 

One  whom  he  trusted  with  a  brother's  love 

Had  counselled  him  to  do  a  daring  deed  ; 

Said  *  "t  was  a  thing  of  nought/  a  few  brief  tmefl 

Traced  haaiily,  that  would  bring  gold  for  each  : 

And  he  had  hushed  the  '  still  small  voice*  wiiliiti. 

And  nerved  him  to  the  act. 

A  moment  more, 
Hifi  hand  lay  ireninlous  upon  the  ecrollj 
When,  lo  I  'an  angel  stayed  him  !'     Suddenly^ 
Aa  by  some  uughty  spell,  his  restless  eye 
Glanced  upward,  aud  his  mother's  pensive  face 
Looked  on  him  from  the  canviun  ! 

*T  was  the  same 
That  bent  above  bis  couch  long  years  ago  : 
The  same  mild  eye,  with  it^  deep,  serious  gaKOf 
Meeting  his  oAvn  so  pleadingly.     No  voice 
Came  from  those  silent  \iim ;   and  yet  they  spoke 
With  an  archangel's  eloquence  :  ^  My  son, 
Goo's  eye  is  ever  on  thee  I' — that  was  all ; 
The  same  low,  thrilling  words,  ao  tenderly 
Breathed  in  hia  ear  when  as  a  child  he  sinned  ; 
Fresh  o*er  his  heart  his  mother'^s  lessons  came. 
As  when  at  first  she  spake  Ihem,  and  he  dung 
The  fearful  record  of  bta  crime  away, 
And  kneeling  there  iu  humble  penitence, 
He  prayed  in  ver}^  bittemesB  of  aonl 
Hia  mother*B  gentle  spirit  still  might  be 
The  guardian  angel  that  should  lead  him  on 
Through  the  dun  mazee  of  hia  future  way* 


LITERARY      NOTICES 


Thb  FA&Kzm's  DicnoNAAT:  a  VoGABUx.Asr  or  TDK  TKGtmiC4I,  TiBMS  recentlv- 
AcBJCUi-'nTRe  anti  HoATicuiiTuaiE,  from  various  Bcierices,  etc.,  wUlt  a  Coinpeiulii 
Farming;  taken  from  the  mci^l  dioiminiif'hed  Etjrnpca.li  and  American  Auttaora.     Edited  by  IX  P» 
Gjlrqneb^M.  D.     pp.  ^6.     Willi  ttuincrouN  IlluMratioufl.    New-York  :  Haapka  A]<ri>  BttontKiib 

EvERv  art  or  scienco  mtuit  of  necessity  contaiu  a  omBber  of  specific  or  technical 
words  which  desig^iiote  impkmouta,  proceBsw,  theoretical  generahzadon,  or  in  ihort 
convey  to  the  InMructod  an  agtHcnibUgc  of  idoaa.  Such  terms  &r«  univeraally  admit* 
ted  by  the  nrnBterg  of  the  art,  and  aro  coinprf^honsive  symbols  awakening  the  «ame 
associations,  and  perfectly  intelligible.  They  are  not  merely  words  of  g«uera]  imparl, 
common  to  every  fonn  of  writing,  but  specific  tennB  conveying  a  fund  of  informatioo. 
Consider  such  expressions  as  Atom  ArcktBug^  Eremacauma^  or  technical  phnaeVyM 
*  Itifallihitity  of  the  Church  ;''  how  far  is  the  mind  convoyed  amidst  theories  and  apeca- 
lations  hy  thcae  centres  or  uuclei  of  ideas  ?  By  an  tmdentanding  and  practice  amoiif 
men,  such  terms  bf^corne  InMnuneuts  of  power  and  oondeiuation  ;  disquiflitaons,  o(h«r- 
wiao  of  interminable  verhoseaess,  are  condensed  intio  a  short  compan ;  and  laws  «i- 
preaxing  concatenatiotuB  of  phenomena  have  the  hrevity  of  a  precept.  To  di^niP 
with  such  symbols  would  be  to  icitroduce  confusion  into  the  realms  of  knowledge ;  to 
withdraw  the  light  of  ecience,  and  again  cast  all  ideas  into  primeval  chaoa.  By  whit 
means  such  specific  terms  have  met  with  nnircrsal  coDCurrence,  is  a  remote  investi- 
gation ;  they  are  without  question  the  growth  of  ages ;  they  betray  the  intellectita] 
toil  of  millions  ;  and  are  to  succeeding  timee  the  true  legacy  of  preceding  misda 
Perhaps  no  hifltor}'^  of  the  acceptance  of  a  system  of  technical  words  \b  so  cciii|ii9la 
as  in  the  case  of  chemistry;  and  certainly  no  nyBtem  has  been  bo  useful  in  methodliiof 
and  advancing  Hciencc^  When  the  indefinite  nature  of  chemistry  before  the  time  of 
Lavoiseur  is  contiideredf  and  iLh  prcHcut  conctseness  and  transparency,  we  are  it  a 
loea  to  conceive  that  all  this  is  the  result  (»f  mere  nomenclature.  In  one  short  r^poit 
before  the  InBliliite  of  France,  a  ncience  of  marvellous  perspicacity  in  its  language. 
of  profound  research ^  and  already  crowded  with  mat  tire  theories,  was  created  (n/m  » 
medley  of  jargon  and  speculationa.  The  obftcnre,  by  the  magic  of  a  system,  becanw 
luminous;  the  superstitions  of  empirics  furnished  facts  to  the  philosophic-.  Th« 
soienco  which  in  our  day  is  unrivalled  in  definite  terms  was  the  centre  of  confuiioiit 
before  a  specific  phraseology  was  invented.  For  camomel  Ihirty-three  words  w»w 
used,  while  copppr,  eulphur  and  others  were  known  by  upward  of  twenty  each. 
Hence  it  became  impossibloj  in  discoveries,  for  the  author  to  know  whether  they  were 
new  or  already  known ;  and  as  no  system  of  nomencUtttre  existed,  OTery  atudent 
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gave  Lbe  jtiame  to  the  product  that  plooeed  hJs  fancy.  This,  in  n  science  of  objects 
rather  Ihau  ideaS}  leads  to  unutterable  confusion,  and  could  be  reclilicid  only  by  the 
naoaaa  adopted.  A  conunittee  of  the  Inslitute  of  Franco  was  fontied  to  report  a 
remedy;  a  system  of  nomenctature,  senung  retroepectively as  well  as  for  tho  futuro. 
The  report  being  udoptodi  meMnreii  were  tnkeu  to  fleeure  the  concurrence  of  every 
BGieutific  body,  and  thia  beliag  readily  attumedi  in  a  short  time  every  thing  became  in- 
toUigible  aud  simple^  inMead  of  ambi^aious  and  complicated  The  offecta  of  thb 
remedy  were  InsLanUy  perceptible.  Students  understood  each  other ;  a  new  fact  bo- 
came  the  stepping-Bitone  to  another  ;  a  capital  discovery  opened  the  door  to  new  ia* 
vesiigatioos.  From  the  character  of  a  gloomy  converser  with  occiilt  powers,  and 
vexing  night  with  forbidden  orgies  and  iucantattons^  the  chemist  becume  a  man  of  day, 
intelligible  lo  men  ;  the  benefiictor  of  his  racoi  aud  not  a  minion  of  darknefls^  in  league 
with  infenial  spirits.  And  tlie  magic  of  this  change  lay  in  the  introdnclion  of  a 
nomenclature. 

What  ifl  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  thi^  respect?  Each  village  has  its  phra* 
neology,  opaque  lo  every  other.  Facts  of  deep  intereet  to  practice  lie  hidden  in  un« 
known  hieroglyphics  ;  deciaioxiB  of  the  higfhcfft  value,  in  queBtions  put  by  numbers  of 
men  almost  daily,  are  recorded  in  the  dialect  of  a  township.  One  discoumes  of  tho 
*  heelfl'  of  animals,  and  is  iind<*rstood  to  allude  to  their  horns.  Every  thing  i»  indeS* 
nite  ;  plauUtt  manures,  implements  of  tilloget  theoretical  expressions,  are  all  without 
appropriate  symbols.  *  Scariliera/  *  griibberB,"  *  cultivators,' *  horee-hoes/  are  mutually 
jimibled  together ;  and  every  soil  in  the  earth  is  compendiously  described  under  tiie 
eitphouions  term  of  *  loom.*  Farmers  draw  something  from  many  arts  and  acienceB  j 
and  not  content  with  the  technics  of  thc«ej  indulge  their  fancy  in  tho  invention  of  new 
w*orci8,  BO  that  for  one  sign,  miderstood  by  every  chemist  in  the  world,  they  create  tun 
thon&and»  each  one  imintelligiblc  beyond  the  liniits  of  a  village*  Hence  their  ontcriei 
aguinst  *  book- farming/  which  cannot  be  understoodton  tho  one  haiidpand  the  jargon 
of  practical  men  on  the  other.  It  is  very  certain  that  until  definite  terms  are  employed, 
the  experience  of  tho  farmer  is  useless  to  his  neighbor,  because  his  language  is  im- 
known ;  and  that  no  great  improvement  in  agriculture  can  bo  hoped,  until  uU  are  con- 
tent to  receive  the  specific  words  ahready  established  in  the  artst  from  which  their 
farti!  are  obtained,  rather  than  the  provmcialism  of  the  county.  The  technical  lerma 
proper  to  agriculture  shoiild  also  be  established  by  some  central  bodies,  such  as  the 
large  societies  of  this  state,  tn  the  *  Dictionary*  named  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
the  preceding  ideas  appear  to  bo  carried  out  in  a  very  admirable  maimer.  Let  as 
hope  tlittt  this  subject  may  attract  the  attention  of  our  agricultural  aocietjes,  and  that 
our  farmers,  having  so  cheap  and  compendlona  a  work  placed  within  their  reach,  will 
BtoDce  adopt  the  improvement  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  of  using  the  well-known 
words  of  ficieuce  and  art,  instead  of  vague  expressions.  In  the  Dictionary  we  6nd 
against  each  p}ant  its  botanical  name  in  italics ;  now  if  agricultural  writers  would 
adopt  the  plan^  when  treating  of  new  produGts»or  weeds,  of  introdncing  the  scientiBc 
name  in  a  parenthesis,  every  one  who  did  not  know  the  local  name  would  discover  tlie 
plant  iutlioated.  Tho  *  Farmers'  Dictionary'  is  also  a  work  of  real  value  to  the  practical 
man,  in  consequence  of  the  account  it  gives  of  everj^cropsnaeeptiblo  of  cultivation  in 
our  country.  Many  of  these  we  have  never  before  seen  de^^ribed.  The  present  is  the 
first  work  ever  piiblislied  for  tho  purpose  of  eiplniniug  technif^al  words  to  the  farmer,  and 
we  know  of  no  book  which  can  bo  of  more  utility  to  the  community,  or  which  is  do«-» 
tined  to  do  more  service  in  fiving  to  agriculture  an  intelligible  nomenclature. 
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Thk  NobthAmebicxm  Ritiew,    Vulurae  Sixty-Oup,  Number  Ouo  hundrftd  ami  Thffty-OBa^  i 
line  April  4]  Ulster,    pp.528.    Bmtoa  :  Otis,  Broaukrh  and  Coktaky.    New-l'ork  t  C  3.  F 

CIS  A.\D  CoMPAjtfir. 

There  aro  nine  articles  in  the  present  number  of  the  *  North *Aniericjiii,''  «iii 
as  follows:  *  WALPOLE't  Memoirs  andCAVKNmsH*s  Debate*;'  'Saint  I^nsof  France^ 
CARr's  *  Dante  f  *  The  American  Fisherie* ;'  Cari,\xk*b  *  Leltera  of  Ctumtrell  ;* 
PfRDicAnf  8  *  Greece  of  ihe  Greeks  ;*  O'Callauiian's  *  History  of  the  New-Nelher- 
landA ;'  Explanations  of  the  *  Yeattgee  of  Creation  ;*  and  Lt:«iTER*d  *  Tnmriatjons 
from  the  Italian/  Of  these  papem  wo  have  only  found  leisure  to  read  atteuliTety 
those  on  Carltlc's  *  CROMWEt.Lj*  and  Saiiat  liouifi  of  France*  *5he  Inst-named  «rti' 
cle  IB  an  excellent  one.  It  is  very  compreheiwive  and  clear  in  its  grouping  of 
eal  faclif  and  itH  stylo  is  truly  admirable.  We  select  a  closing  passage  to  illi 
the  jiisdoe  of  our  encomium : 

•Oh  the  •LxlneotlKif  Mftrcli.l^JfO,  be  lefl  Pftri*  for  tH©  seft-vliore ;  on 
fVom  Fraoce.  Tbe  nA,  tud  Rtory  of  this  liiii  Itut  oartbty  doiug  Dood  not  b- 
scarce  know  why T  lo  sa^il  to  Tun i*  i  witiioul  M'iahing  it,  iQvoLred  ia  nu  »'i>  u 

tlic  Moorn;  de^laycd  by  tbo  tiirdiu«s4  aC  hi*  able  but  abomtuablE^  '■ 
aAfliDg  daily  hia  army  dikIi  uway  bfjDcath  the  heat  of  the  clhuata,  t 
Afoontli  arrows}  it  wa«  but  too  cj^rtaiu  that  tlio  last  of  the  chliik 
From  hU  rasCing'plBce,  the  caatlo  of  Carlhap^e^  Lniii«  could  look  out  lj;:u>u  ih»  buru^ijiu' 
ahore^  the  moltcu  ceo,  th«  f  ky  of  burii}ihf<d  i>raa« ;  hecDuld  wnich  the  «i>uthflru  win 
»harp  du»t  of  thetic«nrt  iato  the  camp  of  bU  fo||ov*'<tr6|  cuuld  Iti^ttolil  tlie  African  hor«tM^x 
mruuud  hi*  nlevoied  iroupf,  dAlroyiuf  tvtry  jttra|rgl«r.  Leouiaf  wtlli  his  ihia,  feeble 
ihe  batilemnabi,  lie  ItxtkiHi  uiwuni  the  bay  wbor«  lloaled  the  whip  in  which  hi*  favorite  « 
atrirkco  by  the  plague  which  wa«  conaiiniiu;or  co  many  ;  which  etreu  tlion  had  faA(eiied  U]j« 
owp  blooJ.  With  tciirful,  aoxioua,  jct  pHtieot  and  coafidin|f  eyes,  he  Watched  Uie  \-nf^<-' 
iu  the  roll  of  tho  bay  under  tlmt  Auguit  tuu.  and  pruyed  to  God  aad  Jrsus  that  bia  ^ 
and  bis  brother  quickly  com^.  His  prayer  was  not  granted;  oa  the  third  of  AurukC  i,^^  ...,„.  ^ti 
tifvert>  died  ;  oo  t]]o  ekvoiuh,  UU  death  wa*  toM  to  bi»  fulbcr;  on  the  morn i d|- uf  ihe  iw«Dt*-&ilb, 
the  fleet  of  Charles  of  Aujou  had  not  yet  oppeared<  McanwhiJOi  the  poijtoii  in  ibe  vela*  aftha  tmi»- 
arcb  had  throu^b  twc»ty-Dne  dayn  lieeo  working,  and  none  yet  kn&vf  wheih>  r  ho  wouUl  five  or  i»t. 
Ftam  his  sick-bed  bo  had  sent  oicttiages  of  comJort  arid  revigontion  to  tbe  tick  around  bun  ;  oo  %*9 
bad  of  *AeakAei»  and  paiu  he  bad  fiaiahed  those  advices  lo  his  mcee»or  which  nbould  be  eof  far«^  la 
Adamuiit^  and  givcu  to  every  king  and  kind's  ttou  to  e^row  belter  by.  '  Hold  to  juiitire*'  such  •»  m 
of  bia  words  ;  '  bs  inflexible  and  true,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  doi*  tho  leA:>  and  aii*t«ls 
caQBO  of  ibi!  poor  uutil  juttico  he  donv  bicn.  If  auy  one  baa  to  do  with  thee,  be  for  him  mnti  tgn 
thytelf,  Btswarf  of  by^'iuiiiug  tfrar,  ....  and  if  it  be  begun,  mparc  the  Church  ujui  ibe  iaaoci 
Appeaae  all  q,uan-e1»  that  thou  canft.  Procure  good  ollicers,  and  aee  that  they  do  their  dutr» 
thy  cxpeii*!'*  n  ilbiii  bounds,' 

*  Bo  passed  llie  cloijing  hours  of  thf»  French  king.  During  t)je  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  jluimC 
be  eaked  to  be  taken  from  1  us  bed,  and  laid,  unworthy  i^iiiucr  that  ba  waa,  on  a  bed  of  aahea.  H^ 
request  was  complied  with  ;  and  »o  he  lay.  bis  haut]^  rro»$>>d,  h\*  eye?  fixed  upon  the  autferinf  irtrn 
of  bit  BAVionjt,  until  aooie  three  boars  afler  the  next  midJuy,  Tbo^e  who  ast  by,  en*t  sev  ^tm 
breath  faded  him,  drew  tbir  curtaitisof  tiie  window  to  udmil  the  «ti||rhl  breejeo  that  carted  the  egtaf* 
of  the  twy,  and  looked  out,  carelceely,  into  the  August  aflemixin.  Afar  olf,  a  flrec  waa  juaf  ctjaiat 
is  sijfht«  the  loug-expc^led  fleet  of  Aujou,  With  boatiog  tieairt*  they  koeh  isndtold  th«  royal  latalil 
on  hia  couch  of  a^hcji;  but  bis  enr  was*  dcnf,  hi«  ftyt?  lifolmi<i,  bis  jaw  faJlon !  Make  reAdy  feec 
Apices  to  etiihalio  btA  body^  poor,  threadbare  garmoiit  tliat  it  ia!  aod  i*»u«  your  bulla  to  -  -  -  • 
f  IU  a  saiut;  ior  u  tuch  alro4idy  iiis  uaiiiG  is  arooialic  in  the  muuthjt  of  mca/ 


t  lay  < 


•»iciiU<V 
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The  reviewer  of  Carlylr's  *  Ltetters  and  Speeches  of  Croiiwell'  remiu'ks,  with 
troth,  that  the  great  reanon  why  Carlyle  is  welcomed  so  generally  in  this  cooatryt 
even  by  those  who  *  diKiike  his  Mtyle,  and  do  not  admire  his  ways  of  thiukiiig^,  is,  th&l 
ho  manifests  a  strong  friendship  for  hia  race  ;  thotigh  it  is  a  friendship  of  that  kind 
which  implies  no  couBdence  in  them,  and  is  shown  in  tlie  easy  and  pleasant  way  <d 
contempt  for  thiugs  exiKtiii^,  without  propofling  for  their  welfare  any  meaaores  m 
improvements  of  his  own.  This  distinction,  however,  he  will  not  bo  able  la  keep ; 
the  sceptre  is  already  passing  tnto  a  thuusand  other  unclean  and  soramblutg  banik 
For,  now,  not  only  the  moralist  by  profession,  hut  the  man  of  letters  ;  the  small  | 
who  wants  a  market  lor  his  unsaleable  wares ;  ay^  and  the  peddling-  writer  of  fictioiif^ 
whose  cheap  literature  is  likely  to  cost  much  to  the  rising  generation ;  have  disco- 


vored  that  the  tone  of  humamty  smia  the  pubttc  taste  ;  and*  as  the  Iimgiiage  lb  eaaily 
asBiuued,  the  demand  will  boou  have  u  full  supply,  bo  that  there  is  some  dauger  of  the 
miller  being  drowned  by  the  over-abundance  of  the  stream/  In  tlie  notice  of  Mr. 
C.  EnwAaDB  Lkster^s  *  TranslatkmB  froni  the  Italian/  the  reviewer  has  a  word  or 
two  to  say  upon  dedications^  the  justice  of  which  we  iliiuk  wo  estabhsihed  in  our  last 
nuumt>er.  Instead  of  inscriptions  briefly  significant  of  respect  or  affection,  they  are 
not  unfrcquently  *  artificial,  oeteutaitoufi,  sometinie^  Int^iticer*}  and  often  groeely  self- 
iah  ;*  we  may  aJd|  too,  that  they  are  oiaay  times  employed  by  minor  authors  to  in- 
dicate a  repute  witli  the  distinguished  person  to  whom  (heir  book  may  be  dedicated, 
which  ifi  far  from  being  ««tablkhed-  The  '  North- American*  still  commends  itst^f  to 
the  respect  and  patHmago  (rf  the  American  people  by  its  mternal  and  external  at- 
tractions. 


I 


Tux  Old  CQsrTSESTAJL:  q&  ths  Pkici:  of  Libkhtv.    By  ibo  uutliorol'  *Tbc  DutcluuBU's  Firc- 
aidc,*  etc.    Two  volume*  in  Que,    pp.383.    New-York:  Paim^  a>d  BuAOCsa, 

Wei  know  of  no  other  work  of  our  patriotic  countryman,  PauldisCi  that  ha^ 
pteaaed  ms  so  well  m  thia.  The  atyli^  \s  (tiiiiple,  easy,  and  natural  \  and  the  inei- 
dent« — ^many  of  which  are  ftdl  of  interest,  and  some  of  them  very  exciting— if  not 
strictly  historical,  ar<>  such  m  one  plainly  seee  might  actually  have  occurred;  whUo 
the  pictures  of  primitive  American  life  and  character  aro'drawn  with  such  evident 
faithfulness,  that  we  are  at  once  transported  back  to  the  '  times  that  tried  meii*8 
i»ouIfi/  Tiie  auiitor,  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  telk  ua  that  his  work  '  make«  no 
pretentions  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  romance ;  his  design  being  merely  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  spirit,  the  sufierings,  and  the  sacrifices  of 
a  cloMi  of  people  who  are  seldom  if  ever  individualized  in  history,  yet  who  always 
bear  the  brimt  of  war  and  invasion.  His  hero,  however,  once  actually  existed,  and 
eKhibited  in  his  youth  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  *  Some  of 
the  adventurt^  detailed  wore  well  remembered  by  tlie  old  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hoodf  few  if  any  of  whom  are  now  living-  Others  took  place  in  d liferent  parts  of 
the  country,  at  various  times ;  and  the  wholt?,'  he  adds,  '  may  sulfice  to  give  at  least 
a  faint  picture  of  the  price  paid  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  freedom  w©  en- 
joy. The  value  of  the  blessing  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  by  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  was  obtained/  The  tale  was  substantially  written,  IVIr.  Paulding  tells 
us,  several  years  ago  ;  and  the  author, '  after  keeping  it  more  than  the  period  pres- 
cribed by  HoRACS,  has  here  given  it  a  last  revision.'  We  had  maiked  avveral  pas- 
sages descriptive  of  old-time  manners  and  customs,  as  set  forth  in  the  sketches  of 
the  lovely  heroine,  Jaak,  and  her  family,  together  with  one  or  two  stirring  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  the  true- American  hero  ;  but  the  demand  upon  the  jiages  of  our 
present  utamber  compels  us  to  forego  the  pleaiinrt)  of  their  insertion  at  this  time. 
There  are*  however,  so  many  valuable  ies^onji  incidcated  in  the  work,  that  Memory  will 
doubtless  often  prompt  the  future  occasion  for  incidental  reference  to  its  page-s.  The 
new  and  enterprising  house  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  work, 
have  taken  praiseworthy  care  that  its  external  excellence  should  b&  in  good  keeping 
with  its  internal  merits,  We  take  pleasure  always  in  commending  good  paper 
and  nice  printing ;  especially  when  they  indicate  a  decadence  of  the  '  cheap  and 
nasty*  publications,  in  which  dluigy  paper  and  worn- out  t^'pes  are  appropriately  «m* 
ployed  to  scatter  broad-cost  a  ragged  and  wortldeas  Uteratuie. 
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Tm  PToftTH-AuxjucAK  Rbtikv.  VoIuidc  Sixty-One,  Numb«r  One  hundred  mtul  Thirty-Onf,  for 
tlia  Apriil  r|UiLrier,  pp.  528.  Boston  :  Orrs,  Broadjem  anj>  Comfany.  New- York :  C.  S.  FlUJr- 
CM  ANO  CoatPAjiV. 

There  are  nine  zLrticlee  in  the  present  number  of  tb«  '  N^orth<AiiK*ricaii»*  eotitlMl 
Bfl  foUowfl  I  *  Wal?ole**  Memoire  and  CAVEjrmsH'i  Dobat^js;'  *  Saint  I^ouis  of  Fnuicef 
CAR¥*e  *  Danto  ;'  *  The  American  Fisheriea  ;*  Carlyle'b  *  Letters  of  Cromwell ;' 
Peiii>icaiii'§  *■  Greece  of  th©  Greeks  ;*  O'Callagiian^b  *  History  of  the  NewNelher* 
lands  f  Explanationa  of  th©  *  Vestiges  of  Creation  ;*  and  Lesteh's  •  Tnuislatiou« 
from  the  Italian.*  Of  these  papers  wo  have  onty  found  leiEure  to  read  attentively 
those  on  Carltle's  *  Cromwet^l/  and  8alnt  I^aura  of  France,  '^he  last^uained  arti- 
cle is  an  excellent  one.  It  is  very  comprehensive  and  clear  in  its  grouping  of  hlstoii- 
cal  factf»  and  ita  style  is  truly  admirable.  We  select  a  closing  paaaage  to  illtzitTaie 
the  juBtice  of  our  encomium : 

*Oft  the  fULteienlh  of  Mnrdi,  1270,  be  tnl\  P«riA  for  (lie*  sea-ibara  ;  ail  tlie  first  or  July  li«  mkUA 
from  Frnnoe.    Tbe  s-mI,  sod  story  of  Lhie  h\d  last  eartbly  (ioii);^  n«od  not  be  b«ro  ri-peat^^U.     Led,  vy 
»c]ircti  know  why,  la  sail  lo  Tutiiiii  wklioui  wiabjin^  it,  iovolvcd  in  na  uujiul  and  UMlen  war  wtlk 
thp  Moots;  dclii>Mj{J  by  tho  liirdiLiee.i  nt  his  nblei!  but  abi>uimtihlfl  brother,  CbarloA  of  Ai^oii(  fttti 
vnoinr  dDaty  his  iirmy  niek  uwny  beiionth  the  beat  of  tbe  clunate^  tlurst,  hiutger,  p««tileti««,  liHl  liw 
Moorish  uTTOWn  it  Hiw  but  luo  c^rtnjci  ibui  the  lait  of  the  tnifliidar*  Wa-  Jrnv*  imr  acir  hi?  <^ud. 
Pfoin  hw  r«ittog-plBCA,  the  cajitle  of  Ciurlbag^o,,  Louij  rould  look  otii  uptM! 
Kbore,  the  moUeu  mu,  tlic?  *ky  of  buroisbcrl  brass;  bv  could  wiiicb  tbi.^ 
sbarp  dust  of  thci4>A&ort:  intotbecanip  of  hia  fullowere,;  coubJ  bohold  tli*    \ 
Broutid  ibiii  devoted  Lroup*.  dlbiroyiui;  every  i^traiffgler     Leauing  with  bu  liiiu,  i^fcitil/iti  L^ij' 
ihc  bnltlPDtenU,  Im  laoki^d  tuwurd  ititi  bay  wbtsro  floated  the  «bjp  ia  wliicb  hi*  ffivoritA  ♦ob  I 
itrickoci  by  the  plnguc  which  wu»  conflumiiiflir  bo  muny ;  whkb  nv^n  %i\tn  hod  ra^teced  u^mwi  t  i 
Oiia  blood.     VVith  lonrful,  naxiooi,  jiot  pnlieol  and  coatidio^  eyes,  be  watched  tbc  v«-^ 
lu  ib<3  roll  i»r  tbo  buy  under  that  Aoi^uat  &nn,  and  prayed  to  Goi>  and  JKStrs  that  hU  - 
•»d  hit  broifaar  quickly  coiac.    Hu  prayer  won  oot  granted;  on  tho  third  of  Aug^l^:  ' 

Ncrersi  [li«d  -,  on  the  clevetiibp  tii>  d^aih  wart  tubl  to  hU  fiiiber;  on  ibe  moruinf  of  ih 
the  fleet  of  Charles  of  Aiijou  hiid  not  yet  appeared.    Mciinwbitnf  the  pobou  id  the  Tfcr. 
arch  hnd  tbroug;h  iweiityuiii:  dayh  beea  workiti^,  and  none  ytil  knon'  wboLher  bo  woui ..  ,.l..  .,.  ..... 

From  bJA  «fick-bed  he  haul  ient  muattagpd  of  coailort  huA  re^i^i^ation  to  tbe  »ick  around  kiu>;  ou  hu 
\md  of  weiUtnootk  ftud  pain  be  had  Hmjibed  ibo»e  advicoii  to  bu  succeptor  whicli  *bould  b«  «n|»r«r<i^  bi 
adamant,  and  gircu  to  i^very  kiij|!  mid  kiiig'6  mm  to  grow  better  by.  *  Hold  to  juatice/  such  are  mmt 
of  htM  words;  'be  inflexible  uod  true,  turning  neitbor  lo  the  right  hand  iior  ib<?  left,  Nud  autiojn  tbe 
canto  of  the  poor  until  iu«tic€>  he  done  him*  If  any  one  has  lo  do  with  tbte,  he  for  bim  and  afaiiiit 
thydelf.  Beware  of  be^giuning  war,  ^  ■  .  .  anil  if  ii  bej  begun,  (i|)»rc  the  Church  uud  tha  innocaal. 
Appooie  all  quarrfih  that  thou  cau«t.  Procure  good  oiQcera,  and  nap  that  tboy  do  their  duty.  Em|> 
tiiy  expejueft  withiu  buimtLv' 

♦  So  poBMsd  tho  c|o»iri)r  hours  of  the  French  king.  During  the  night  of  tho  twenty- fourth  of  Aiaguii 
he  aiked  lo  be  taken  from  hit  bi'd,  and  laid,  unworthy  sinner  ibat  be  was,  oo  a  bod  of  saliaa.  Hii 
re^^ue^t  wa»  C4.lmplit^d  witb  p  aud  «u  he  lay,  bU  Uiiuda  iTOstod,  hi«  eyeti  fixed  upon  the  •ufToring  (nnp 

of  bis  8.1V10UR,  until  tomo  three  hgtirii  nfte'r  tho  ntfjct  midday.    Tha»c  who  «at  by,  -'•  •   't* 

breath  foitod  biio,  druw  thti  curtuin«  of  tbe  window  to  admit  ibo  »lij;ht  bru'i'^ze  that  cu>  i 

uf  the  bay,  and  looked  out,  carelessly,  into  the  August  flnormwn.    Afar  off,  a  fli^et  u 

tnaijfbt,  tbc  locijj^- expected  fleet  of  Anjou,     With  boating  hentutb-'v  i.""W  >■■ « told  ih«  iv.>«j  invainJ 

on  hw  couch  of  nsibc*;  but  hi*  ear  wa*  detif,  bis  eye  llfetr'ss,  bj  Make  ready  yo«r 

ftpic&a  to  enibnliu  bU  binly^,  poor,  threadbare  garmeut  titat  it  ial  mi  i  bali»  to  eaihalu  kit 

tnomory  om  a  aaiuti  fur  a«  lucb  already  bia  uaiuo  ia  aromatic  in  tht:  ^,.^.,^'4^  ^>t  «4>tu.^ 

The  reviewer  of  Carlvle^b  *  LettorB  and  Speeches  of  Crokweli.'  remarksw  witi 
truth » that  tbc  great  reason  why  Carjlvlh:  ia  welcomed  so  generally  in  this  eonntrv, 
even  by  those  who  *  dittlike  his  atyl(^j  and  do  not  admire  hia  ways  of  thinking^»  ib*  th&t 
he  manife&tiii  a  strong:  frif  ndship  for  hia  race  ;  thoygh  it  is  a  friendship  of  that  kind 
which  implies  no  confidence  in  them,  and  is  shown  in  the  easy  and  pleaaant  way  of 
contempt  for  thinp  existing,  without  proposing  for  their  welfare  any  me^aarft  of 
improvementii  of  his  own.  This  distinction,  however,  he  will  not  be  able  to  kvep; 
tho  i^optre  is  already  passing^  into  a  thouaand  otiter  unclean  and  scrambling  hEodft 
Fort  now*  not  only  tho  moralist  by  prof&aaion,  but  the  mau  of  letters  ;  the  small  po<*t 
wlto  wauls  a  market  for  hb  unsaleable  wares ;  ay,  and  the  peddling  writer  of  tictioa, 
whose  cheap  Uteratnre  is  likely  to  cost  much  bo  the  rising  generation  ;  havo  ditoo- 
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Yeted  tfant  the  toD«^  of  humanity  euite  the  ptiblic  taste  ;  and,  om  the  langimge  is  eaHily 
aaBttmed,  the  demand  will  hoou  have  a  full  supply,  so  that  there  is  s^me  danger  of  the 
miller  being  drowned  by  the  over-abundance  of  the  utream/  Li  the  notice  of  Mr- 
C.  Edwariw  LEtiTER'tf  *  Translations  from  the  Italian,'  the  roviewor  baa  a  word  or 
two  to  Bay  upon  dedicationB,  the  jiii;tice  of  which  wo  think  wc  establialicd  in  our  Jai»t 
number.  Instead  of  inscriptions  briefly  aigniticant  of  respect  or  aflection,  they  arc 
nut  imfTGqnontly  ^  artifictab  oetontatious,  Bome times  inaincer^f  and  often  groaaly  s«lf- 
bh  ;'  we  may  add,  tooj  that  they  are  many  timei^  c^mployed  by  minor  authors  to  in- 
dicate a  ropute  with  tho  distinguiBhcd  person  to  whoni  their  book  may  be  dedicaterj, 
which  is  far  from  being  eetabUBhed.  The  *  North-Ami>rican'  still  commends  iteielf  to 
the  respect  and  patronage  of  tho  Amoricaii  peoph?  by  iUt  internal  and  c^xtemal  at- 
tractions. 


Tiiic  Old  Continkntax.:  osl  tus  Pjuck  of  LiBBATy^    By  the  uuLhor  of  'The  Dulciuaau'i  Firc< 
■Ide,'  etc*    Two  volume*  ia  On«,    pp.  383.    New- York :  PaimIe  asvi  Buacrss. 

We  know  of  no  other  work  of  onr  patriotic  countr}'man»  PAiri.DLVG>  that  hoa 
pleased  ua  bo  well  ai  thin.  Tho  style  is  simple,  easy,  and  natural ;  and  tho  tnci- 
dents — many  of  which  are  full  of  interest,  and  some  of  them  very  exciting — if  tiot 
stnctly  biBtoricaJ,  are  such  us  one  plainly  see«  might  actually  have  occurred ;  while 
the  picturcB  of  primitive  American  life  and  character  ori^drawu  with  such  evident 
faith fulnesst  that  wo  are  at  once  transported  back  to  tiie  ^  tiineB  tliat  tried  men^s 
i*onb/  The  author,  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  tells  us  that  his  work  •  makes  no 
pretentions  to  the  dignity  of  a  historical  romance  j  his  design  being  merely  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  the  reader  «ome  idea  of  tho  apirit,  the  Hnfferings,  and  the  sacriiice<i  of 
a  class  of  people  who  are  seldom  if  ever  individualized  in  history,  yet  who  aJwayv 
bear  the  bmnt  of  war  and  invasion.  His  hero,  howevor,  once  actually  exiatodj  and 
ejthibited  m  his  yonth  moLoy  of  tho  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  hun.  '  Some  of 
th«  adventures  detailed  wero  well  remembered  by  tho  old  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, few  if  any  of  whom  are  now  living.  Othora  took  place  in  dilTercnt  parts  of 
tho  country,  at  various  times  ;  and  the  whole,*  he  adds*  *  may  suifice  to  give  at  least 
a  faint  picture  of  the  price  paid  by  our  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  freedom  w©  en- 
joy. Tli«  value  of  the  blessing  may  in  some  measnre  be  estUDated  by  the  saori6ees 
by  whicb  it  waa  obtained.'  The  tale  was  subvtantially  written,  Mr.  Paui.oin<j  tolls 
us,  several  years  ago  ;  and  the  author,  *  after  keeping  it  more  than  the  period  pres- 
cribod  by  HoiucB,  has  here  given  it  a  last  revision/  Wo  bad  marked  ■cvoral  pas- 
sages descnptive  of  old-time  mamiers  and  customs,  as  Bct  forth  in  the  sketches  of 
tho  lovely  heroine,  jAf^a,  and  hf  r  family,  together  with  one  or  two  stirring  hah-- 
breadth  escapes  of  the  true-American  hero  ;  but  the  demand  upon  the  pages  of  our 
present  number  compels  iis  to  forego  the  plcafture  of  their  insertion  at  this  time. 
There  &re^  however,  so  many  valuable  lessons  inculcated  in  the  work;,  that  Memory  will 
doiiblleas  often  prompt  the  future  occasion  for  incidental  reference  to  its  pages.  l*he 
new  and  enterprising  house  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  tho  publicalion  of  the  work, 
have  taken  praiseworthy  care  that  its  external  oitcellence  should  be  in  good  keeping 
with  ita  internal  merits*  Wo  take  pleasure  always  in  commending  good  paper 
and  nice  printing ;  especially  when  they  indicate  a  decadence  of  the  *  cheap  and 
na&ty'^  pubhcatiooH,  in  which  dingy  paper  and  worn-out  t)'pes  are  appropriately  em^ 
ployod  to  scatter  broad'^afift  a  ragged  and  wortiiless  Uterature, 
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NAKKATtvcs  or  Rkmakjcjlu.k  CiunNAL  TiuAi^i    Tnmal«t«4  Cn*m  the  German  of  Aatsxuf  I 
TKR  Von  Fkuejibach,  by  Lttdjr  Vvrr  GomnoH*    la  one  voluiae.    pp.  339,    Now- York :  tktm 

AND   BSOTHCKS. 

Tms  is  a  very  remarkable  and  a  remiirkably  enterlaming  volumes     The 
which  it  eoatmiiiH  are  selected  aud  abridged  from  a  work  coiUii8titi|r  of  thlnecn  hil 
dred  closely-piijited  pages*     Feukrbacii,  the  author,  was  celebrated  as  a  jud 
lo^islutor,  and  a  writer.     He  was  for  ma  ay  years  presidest  of  the  highest  cji 
court  of  Bavaria,  and  the  penal  code  of  that  country  was  chiefly  framed  by  1 
His  expoHitJon  of  crimmal  law  is  a  text-book  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  wbeie  I 
work  now  before  us,  which  was  the  last  he  wrote,  excited  ^at  atteiitjon.     H»  i 
for  ten  years  President  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  a  province  of  Uie  Banmi 
empire  I  containing  several  towns,  and  inhabited  by  half  a  million  of  souls^  diffei 
I  in  faith.     In  the  exercise  of  iii»  judicial  functiomi*  many  remarkab^   cases 

brought  before  him«  and  ample  opportunity  was  ufiforded  him  for  the  exercise  of  I 
I  extraordinary  power  of  pcnetra^ting  the  recenes  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  div 
I  the  secret  motivea  of  human  action.     The  system  of  the  author  is  well  described | 

the  preface  of  the  work.     A  very  long  time  was  often  employed  in  a  minute  J 
I  Searching  investigation  into  the  eccret  motives  and  inmost  feelings,  as  well  as  the  I 
'  temal  actious  of  the  crimtud  ;  n  protixlty  aud  deliberation  wliich  the  Ea^isii  4 
I  thinks  should  not  be  condemned  by  those  who  romf-mber  that  no  fewer  than  six  j 
•ons  wore  in  one  year  convicted  of  cupitul  crimes  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  left  for  e4 
cution,  who  were  proved  to  be  innoceut^  and  saved  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of  I 
,  iheriE    The  volumo  is  replete  with  deep  interest,  aud  we  risk  notlung  in  comniefl 
Dg  it  to  the  favorable  regards  of  onr  readers. 


I'TYrKS  :  A  RvsmsNCK  m  thb  ItAXQtmBAs* 
York:  Wiley  and  FurtiASU 


By  HsmaiAif  ltci.vn.x.i£.    In  two  vols 


Wk  had  peruaed  this  very  entertaining  work  with  a  great  deal  of  pleurare,  tnm 
I  the  easy,  go^iptug  style  of  the  author,  and  bis  constant  and  infectious  honJktmm^ 
[  Wo  must  needs  admit,  boi^-ever,  that  we  were  freipiently  struck  wiiile  reidJng  ll 
with  the  idea  that  the  writer  was  occastonally  romancing.  In  this  impresaion  we  sis 
confirmed  by  the  capable  critic  of  the  *  Courier  aud  Enquirer*  daily  journal^  i 
•ays  of  the  work  r  *  It  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  racy  and  readable  style, 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  narrative  of  unusual  interest.  We  should  not  Axprasc 
candid  opinion,  boweveff  did  we  omit  to  say  that  in  our  judgment,  in  ail  e 
spect«j  it  is  tijlction  ;  a  piece  of  Munchauseuism  from  beginning  to  end.  i(  may  I 
that  the  author  visited  and  spent  my\n^  liine  in  the  Marquesas  Itdands ;  and 
may  he  fotmdation  for  some  portions  of  the  narrative.  But  we  have  not  the  ( 
confidence  m  any  of  the  details,  while  many  of  the  incidents  narrated  are  uttsdyi 
credible.  We  might  cite  numberless  instances  of  this  nioiustrous  exaggtsration : 
no  one  can  read  a  dozen  pages  of  the  book  without  detecting  them.  This  would  I 
a  matter  to  be  excused  if  the  book  were  not  put  forth  as  a  simple  tf>etir^  of  i 
experience.  It  professes  to  give  notlyng  but  what  the  author  actually  saw  and  liea 
it  must  therefore  be  judged,  not  as  a  romance  or  a  jioeni,  but  as  a  hook  of  tfawls,  4 
a  statement  of  facts  ;  and  in  this  light  it  has,  in  our  judgment^  no  tnerit  wh 
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A  Voice  fkom  the  Stbameu  *  Swallow.*  ^-  We  say  » a  vi^ice  from  the  Swal- 
low*—  although  it  is  jiut  oub  year  tliia  eTening-  since  that  ill-fated  veaBel  sank  down 
a  *  uight-foimdared  wreck'  ^  be cauB©  th**  atitbor  of  the  following  aketchi  in  recording 
at  our  fequeit  whal  he  baa  just  related  to  ms^  will  acem  to  the  reader,  an  ho  ha«  to  119, 
to  be  tpeaking  from  aroidst  Iho  stormy  waves,  tbe  groans  of  distreas  and  shriekfl  of 
agDuy,  which  stamped  forever  tJio  incidents  of  that  dreadful  night  upon  his  memory : 
*  The  *  Swallow^  left  Albany  at  aix  o'clock  p.  M-,  on  the  seventh  of  April,  184;%  itnd  in 
about  two  hours  after,  while  swiftly  akimmiag  on  her  couree,  struck  with  a  terrible 
crash  upon  a  rock,  near  the  town  of  Athens,  some  forty  miks  below*  The  shock 
was  BO  great  that  strong  men  were  thrown  violently  upon  tiie  decks ;  and  as  the  ves- 
sel careened,  it  was  discovered  that  she  had  broken  in  halves,  and  was  siuking,  Tlje 
lights  in  the  cabins  went  out ;  the  night  was  dark  and  fearful,  and  all  was  black ! 
Women  fell  fainting  upon  tho  floor  ;  cries  came  up  from  below  that  the  boat  was  fill* 
iQ|r  ;  and  for  a  momont,  all  was  hushed  Suddenly,  fierce  flames  of  burning  gas  shot 
out  from  tbe  hissitig  fomaceS}  as  the  water  rushed  in,  and  danced  wildly  upon  the 
deck ;  and  as  they  leaped  up  and  pierced  the  storm-clouds  that  enveloped  the  ill-fated 
steamer,  the  dreadful  cry  of  '  Fire  !'  *  fire  ]'  spread  through  tbe  vessel,  and  the  stoutest 
hearts  quailed  with  fear.  'Twasa  terriblt  scene!  Husbands  sought  their  wives  ; 
frantic  mothers  caught  up  their  babes,  and  in  Iheir  frenzy  plunged  overboard  and  dis- 
appeared  in  the  dark  and  gurgling  wator.  So  rapidly  did  the  steamer  settlOf  that  be- 
fore I  could  pass  from  my  state-room  to  the  lower  cabin  1  the  latter  was  entirely  filled. 
A  command  was  given  by  the  captain  for  all  to  rush  forward  \  but  as  confusion  and 
despair  reigned  throughout  the  vessel,  this  order  was  not  diHtinctly  heard ;  and  before 
the  women,  who  had  swooned  away,  coutd  all  be  carried  up  and  forward,  the  waters, 
like  a  swollen  creek,  were  sweeping  over  the  main-deck,  and  many  with  their  oirspring 
clasped  to  their  bosoms,  were  engulphed,  and  in  that  sacred  embrace  were  borne  to 
heaven  I  As  the  alFrighted  crowd  rushed  for  the  steps,  pressing  through  water  now 
nearly  up  to  their  arm-pits,  some  holding  youiig  children  above  their  heads,  others 
bLiaring  their  wiven  and  sisterSt  &iid  all  calling  upon  the  Almighty  to  save  them,  the 
scene  won  fearful  uideed.  * 

*  Escaping  thence,  I  wont  abaft,  upon  the  upper  or  *  promenade-deck;*  but  so  fiajt 

had  the  boat  filled,  that  by  the  lime  1  reached  the  ladies'  saloon  the  water  was  an- 

kle^deep  ;  and  10  it  stood  men  and  women  quivering  with  fear,  and  made  helplon  by 

the  threatening  duigen  armmd  them.     Hmxying  aft,  through  the  water,  which  was 
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beoonun^  ileppcr  and  d«eper»  I  Boon  goioed  llie  open  deck,  whr;re  ci  fpw  minutes  \m* 
fore  I  had  li^ft  f»onie  fifte<?«  pf^Tsona,  only  ont?  of  whom  wan  now  to  be  aeen  ;  the  wit 
had  been  washed  overboard !  The  survivor  stood  hi  tb«^  water  op  to  hia  waist,  boldiJ^: 
a  email  stool,  and  stnring  wildly  around  like  a  maniac.  He  evidently  feare4  that  »a 
attempt  would  be  made  to  wrest  the  f:tool  from  him,  and  perhaps  vrilh  good  reaxin; 
no  turning  around  in  the  water,  and  exclaiming  '  There  b  danger  here  V  be  ipranf 
overboard  FortunaleJy,  Jie  went  orer  the  side  nearest  the  shore,  and  soon  reacb^  it 
A  noble  fellow  waji  he,  who  rendered  mtich  service  afterward,  in  retfoscilating  tb« 
drowning. 

'  Tbo  night,  aa  I  have  sajd^  was  wild  and  boisterous.  The  6re  wb«  now  enlirQl; 
quenched,  and  mil  was  darkness.  As  I  realized  my  desolate  condition,  and  fOQud  Ifae 
rutihiug  current  had  closed  the  passage  forward^  and  felt  that  there  was  danger  of 
being  submerged  by  the  settling  of  the  *  hurricane-deck*  upon  me,  I  forc«^d  my  wwf 
through  the  water  to  the  nide  of  the  vessel,  and  getting  upon  tbe  rait,  remained  a  fs* 
^conds ;  when  a  lurch  of  ihe  sinking  wreck  caused  me  to  quit  my  hold,  and  I  Wti 
forced  to  leap  into  the  river.  As  I  came  up  lo  the  surface,  I  indistinctly  saw  twt 
persons,  farther  forward  from  where  I  went  over,  dining  to  the  edjge  of  the  itMC 
They  were  the  parents  of  an  interest itjg  boy  who  had  juist  perislted.  I  will  not  il» 
tempt  lo  describe  the  tbriUing  incidents  of  that  terrible  night,  while  I  was  stmgg^ 
with  the  drowning  wretches  around  me.  How  long  will  it  bo  before  the  auguiah  o^  tfci 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  loved  ones  who  were  entombed  in  the  dark  and  tttipf 
waters  of  the  Hudson  will  be  aasaaged  \*  -  •  *  » Tii«  *  Swallow*  had  n  largv  o«n- 
ber  of  passengers  on  board  ;  and  although  statements  have  appeared  in  the  poUk 
}oumub,  that  many  of  the  survivors  were  governed  on  that  occasion  by  nnmaflh 
fear,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  confusion  which  then  prevailed  prevented  mtnttm 
from  learning  the  names  of  several  noble  spirits,  who,  bravely  nsking  thftir  own, 
saved  many  precious  Uvea.  For  the  credit  of  those  gentlemen  who  afli'«r  the  d«si- 
ter,  and  when  comfortably  seated  in  the  cabin  of  another  steamer,  paAStM]  a  ceitaiD 
'set  of  leaolutions,*  it  is  to  be  hoped  lliat  they  were  not  aware  that  while  doinfto 
several  of  their  fellow-pof»e tigers  were  being  warmed  to  life  by  tlio  kind  ojIic«s  ^ 
etmngcrB  at  Athena,  after  hav'uig  been  for  half  an  hour  in  the  st^rm-chiUcd  wit«- 
It  would  have  been  better  had  they  waited^  and  assbtcd  in  that  duty.  I  must  Bdt 
omit  to  record  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  performed  on  that  occ4isioD,  by  Mr.  Javki  A 
HicKs^  of  Detroit,  who  supported  with  his  good  strong  arm,  and  the  aid  of  a  sett*^«  t 
young  lady,  who  was  travelling  under  his  charge.  He  swam  with  her  for  abdol 
twenty-five  minutes,  when  both,  nearly  exhausted,  were  picked  np  by  &  small  bott 
Tiiis  jiublic  statement  will  cause  that  brave  man  to  blush,  for  ihodesty  anil  btavsf^ 
go  hand  m  baud/  *  -  *  *  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  compelled  to  leap  overboftid  fhxn 
a  sinking  vessel,  among  drowning  pcnKms,  to  save  one*B  own  tifi^ ;  and  altltaogh  ) 
would  altribtile  the  prescnation  of  my  own  to  an  '  An«  mighty  to  save/  I  am  J^ 
free  to  assert,  that  had  the  *  Swallow*  been  provided  with  life-bfiats,  many  whi)  wen' 
then  lost  would  now  be  among  the  living.  This  is  a  subject  that  our  law-maisiv 
should  thoroughly  inveittigate  ;  and  alter  passing  severe  hut  sound  lows,  lhic>y  iiKul^ 
see  that  they  arc  faithfully  e^i forced.  Tliore  is  not  a  legislator  in  the  lajul,  vbot 
had  he  heard  on  that  dreadful  night  the  shrieks  of  the  drowmng,  which  arie  ev«o  now 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  many,  would  postpone  for  a  single  day  the  performance  of  thii 
almost  iuiperative  duty.  The  relatives  of  the  departed  dead  pray  for  it ;  th«  por* 
ppirit  of  a  loved  one  now  in  heaven  calls  for  it ;  the  deep  grief  of  «&  i 
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band  demands  It ;  and  ibe  who  looks  up  through  ^uthinfr  toani}  and  Bttm  the  brlj^ht 
Bpirlt  of  her  au^pil-boy^,  pleads  with  the  (netting  eloquence  of  a  mother's  (ovc  for  le- 
^lation*  tipecdy  and  edectiTo,  on  this  important  snbjecL'  *  •  *  Thus  far  our  corre«« 
pondeiiit,  J.  T,  Hinsuals,  Esc|.  Since  the  titirring  narmtivo  above  recorded  was 
placed  in  type,  the  pilot  of  the  ill-fated  '  SwaUow'  baa  been  tried  by  a  jnry  of  hia 
couutryi  and  acquitted  *  in  all  and  8iiig;alar*  of  the  chargea  of  carelessness  and  reck- 
laasneBB  which  had  bnen  brought  a^in«t  him*  Moreover,  *  No  blame  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  captain  I*  The  •  Swallow*  ran  upon  a  rock,  broke  her  back,  and  sunk 
iMTBelfl 


*  Old  Times  a\d  Nkw.*  ^-  Messus.  Julil^s  Scmnaf  and  Hans  VaxV  Garretsoi*! 
have  sent  us  '  Old  Times  and  NeWt  or  a  few  Raps  over  the  KnurkttB  of  the  Prc^ 
sent  Agei*  in  which  are  several  noteworthy  paasagee,  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  every 
troe  KxicKERBocKKR.  There  is  a  little  tendency  to  over-ill tistralion,  and  the  *  com- 
position/ to  adopt  the  artist's  term,  is  too  often  crowded  ;  neverth'^lrtss,  a  spirit  of  ef- 
fective satire  and  und^Qiable  truth  pervades  the  whole.  Hans  is  u  veritable  Dutch- 
niari,  wlio  looks  upon  the  dc*ecralioHH  of  the  sacred  edifices  belonging  to  hia  fathew 
with  as  much  Horrowlug  indignation  as  a  late  corret^pondent  of  this  Magazine,  who,  it 
will  b«  remembered,  enlarged  with  eloquent  luiction  upon  the  same  general  theme. 
Li»t<^D  to  him  for  a  moment :  *  Gable-endsj  where  are  ye  ?  All  gone  ?  Where  the 
tiled  roof  that  the  sun  delighted  to  shhie  ujwn  ?  Whert*  tlie  massive  stones  that  crea- 
tion designed  for  Dutch  cottagea  7  Where  thy  up-slairs  sort  of  fronts,  that  faced  the 
street  as  obstinately  aii  if  thuy  intended  to  settle  down  till  Time  had  written  on  the  last 
loaf  of  Natore*8  book,  *  Pmis?*  Where  thy  damee  and  lassies,  spread  out  with  some 
thonsund  kerseys,  that  filled  up  so  interestingly  your  doore  ?  Where  those  red- faced 
buxom  dames,  one  of  whose  smiles  10  a  disconsolate  fellow  was  worth  a  sea-full  of 
pritetii  lotiona  ?  And  a  kiss  I  Beyond  disputalion,  that  wa^i  a  mortal  earthquake,  that 
made  one  shake  and  shiver  as  a  withering  fall  leaf.  All  gone  !  Not  one  to  conmiemo- 
rute  the  renowned  government  of  the  fatherland  ;  hied  to  the  dust,  with  the  mortality 
of  thof^  who  reared  them."  Hans  enlarges  with  much  fervor  ufion  the  desecration  of 
the  Old  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau-atreot.  Its  pnlpit  hrtd  been  preached  away,  together 
with  the  old  cushioned  and  curtained  pcvv,  for  the  mayor  and  cor|>oratioii ;  and  now 
It  is  turned  to  secular  uses : 

'This  church  i«  tbn  onlv  reninant  of  by-gxiiifl  civilization  atandiu^  to  comin«iiiioriile  thp  daya  r>f 
Dutch  tirice«lry,yet  «i  transformed,  diR?uist)d,  bty'fifurcd  BMd  tarbuHi^ed  witlj  p»iot,  Veniliau  corri- 
dors and  j^iU  ,i.i^n  tioardts,  thut  it  w<iuM  pu/Jtlo  a  colicisit  v(  tirutii toctf  lodimid  wiicthrr  h  btu  beuo  r 
nburch,  or,  hs  a  den  of  thievnit.  Uibtary  aud  rccolJQctiou  toll  um  ii  wjii  oticn  u  church.  EDcmifls  de- 
fied it  for  the  Acandaliitj*  purpojic^  of  u  hilins:'«choo]  i  eueminA  borhariznd  it  into  a  foul  pn*au  for  (Jie 
lOQi  of  litierty;  but  it  rcmniuod  for  frienda,  for  'flo^^h  and  blood'  to  transpose  il  into  a  pHturt-nfflr^. 
Gf>,  fjjitd  iu  pildi-il  sig-ns  I  You  'II  find  iidi^voiwd  lo  a  thoii^untj  purpoiRfl,  luodfnjised  into  a  political 
readczvoun  for  all  partioa,  ha  th«y  »ucceeijiively  chaiiffe,  ivhicb  thoy  do  like  a  man  saddled  with  an 
mtorniittivnt  fever,  I  remptntuT  il  in  it*  Itui  dayr*..  The  *4;ont«  of  hoybood  were  thoro  pauod.  Hcur 
well  iniipr(!i4»«d  on.  my  memory  are  iho  throng*  of  iturdy  Hollauiiar^  a«  thoy  moved  «irithjn  the 
wnUa  uf  a  Suoday  I  WntI  do  1  mnembor  tfacir  good  old  Sunday  looks,  and  clothos  to  match,  that  de- 
fied Acandal,  and  almoft  dr<ifiprl  tbeoi.  Now  we  huv^  n  new  world,  a>  it  were;  m  lort  of  upper-cmat 
gon«rittjon  tif  dirinitiGB,  who  havo  no  more  regard  for  the  dny»  that  wari?,  thaQ  though  tlio««  day* 
ne'er  hnd  bpen;  who  oev^ir  think  of  look ini*  buck  U|kio  old  fni-'udit  •eauon*,  bmMiitff*,  l^ft,  like 
LoT'a  wife,  they  abould  be  trnueforrof^d  to  »oiiiQihin|r  tbf^y  would  drogd.  Every  thjn,g;  auw  a-day«  ia 
for  »how;  old  thio^A  are  hated,  old  meo  and  womon  arc  stood  in  a  com  or.' 

Hans  repolfl  the  iineers  of  the  lo«el  Yankees  at  the  Hollander'i  Jack  of  invention^ 
Hfl  eaya :  '  Dutchmen  never  invented  any  thing i  because  thoy  had  every  thing.  Coa- 
tentmeut  i«  a  ohe«t  of  tooU.    Ten  miles  squaie  wb«  a  Ing  world  to  them,  and  they 


hud  u  BOOH  lenye  far  the  '  far  country*  aa  go  beyond  the  boundmry  Ime ;  bot  asi 
iiteam  wat  discovered)  gramdmotber  Naturi^  took  a  jump  ;  the  old  generation  of  1 
legged  Dutchmen  were  left  beliiud  ;  and  she  is  still  on  a  full  gallop,  ocTer  to  oti 
Bide  of  suu-dowu/  The  Dutch  *  ix)w«r  of  face^  aud  gesture,  he  cont^ndsv  wi 
preemioent  The  ehake  of  a  genuine  Kmckerbockkr  head  *  expressed  b«  mucliB*  j 
dictionary  spread  out  into  an  oration.  There  was  something  terrific  aboat  it ; 
thing  that  hade  you  look  out  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  Beside,  there  were  i 
ous  ways  of  shaking  the  head:  one  meant  good  hujiior  and  cheerfnlneoi ;  luiollMitl 
emphatic '  yea*  or  *  no ;'  another  *■  Old  boy,  I  know  you  j'  and  the  latter  waa  as  mgmA 
cant  to  a  atmier  as  the  rattUng  of  a  ghoat^s  bonea  at  midnight  in  a  grave«yat^^ 
valiant  defender  of  Dtitchniea  is  *  down  upon'  our  City  CounciJ,  bo  difierent  ! 
the  Biirgoni astern  and  Schepens  of  the  olden  time.  Hear  him,  how  ho  rail*  ml  < 
WontbipfuJ  corporation  :  '  By  their  works  a  man  must  judge  them,  and  what  do  they 
perforni ?  Fass  a  book  full  of  ordinances,  and  print  them.  Meet  once  n  week  ail 
exchiflive  tea-party,  and  run  th«  poor  tax-ables  over  head  and  ears  in  debit  > 
charge  their  Bim  to  the  *  Croion^  or  the  '  Streeta.-  Condanaod  factSt  theset  maybafl 
Hans*  argmnent  ugainst  capital  puiiis^linieut  is  characteristic :  '  The  excuse  for  ha 
ing  is^  that  the  warranty  of  Scripture  admits  it ;  for  Schpiure  saith,  *  Wh 
sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed'  Then  tliese  hangmeoi  do  i 
conform  to  the  spirit  or  the  law  ;  for  in  hangingj  no  blood  ts  shod ;  and  it  mx^i 
eafely  for  the  purpose  read,  *  Whosoever  Imngelh  man,  by  man  aluo  shall  he  be  hongjj 
but  the  rope  would  go  round  the  neck  of  the  community  in  tljat  case,  and  of  ( 
Scripture  docs  not  mean  that/  But  wo  must  take  our  leave  of  Hans  with  a  i 
additional  extract ;  the  tiieme  of  which  has  naturally  been  suggested  by  sad  refl 
tioiis  upon  the  good  old  fathers  who  once  held  sway  over  all  the  domiuioiia  of  GoChao : 

'  Death  is  king  abifalytc.    He  rolsriu  over  all  mortality.    Hn  ts  my  subject,  and  I  wm  Ida.    fiti 
ev^n  iKiw  living  arnong;  men,  ittid  dtsad  in  the  grave.     He  in  tLe  justice'  that  coii»ig'iis  u»  nit  •<•  J 
ers  to  tho  tutub.    Hccommncda  i  tUc  liriivt^r^ci  i>beja^    llie  aubulturui  and  topuiiiLB  arc  JjMM 
•«tilcnce.    He  u  the  wotUVa  (ietii-inaratial,  and  to  his  doiuiuioiiH  he  lavake^  the  vrtjtld  \  tbe  f 
If  officer  of  the  gruvo,  whoat  Ir^giont  are  never  AiJL     At  the  lap  uf  hit  drum,  wc  m«*t  ijf«j_ 
oy  ordcrB  and  mafcU  Iiidian-fil«)  ht'nc'c;  no  rest  Lbis  siido  of  the  toinb^    Th«ru  it  tli«  fr%adl  I 
K|if«.    We  he  u|K)a  otir  nrmti  thi;  night  ibrauf  h|  iind.  at  ibc  nleraal  inomiiif  wmt  farther  on 
nKinietimeB  wftni«^  ift  timfl«  threateiia  with  feicliaeM  and  diiOftMi;  sonsljines  dreadfSiJIy  l 
LtlBOiit  marTellout  esc-apeA.    Thif  he  doC4  lo  caulmn  the  heedlie-u  to  rvnaambcr  tkiat  thfsy  «r«  I 
[  Bod  thiii  he  ii  thu  north  wiiiiJ  lu  «wc;(<p  theiu  out  of  tlic  pathway  n(  the  earth.     ILj  Aword  ^M 
Htkotuatkdii  q(  victinu  rah;  he  lelt  fall  hi*  arm  —  and  tiiR  pLo^ut  ja  stayed.    He  is  a  fneud  tA% 
Land  Ike  niiserablo  ;  ho  briuigBi  them  the  white  lljig  of  pence,  and  carries  the  wlckeil  ho  ace  f 
jriroubhti]?.  and  tbe  poor  are  taken  from  the  eril  to  came.    To  the  rich  he  ^^  a  moat  uaweleon.. 
bytf  dfapiaiag  form   lind  raiiliio»,  lj.e  «bI1)«i  hiio  hit  chamber  with  the  faniliarity  of  a  ffj 
takcA  hioi  awoy  from  hU  lunde  and  hJA  wnnlth,'    '  Tl^o  tfiaugue  of  «ciQ(ta]  Cftttaes  it*  elatn 

L kitig^iiom ;  there  no  voice  is  heard,  not  a  whi-^[>or^  not  a  bretith.    Thet^rvautU  free  from  hk 

and  the  vlctiui  from  thu  purvuor  ;  frieudji  «rtf  jmrtKA  in  dutl  only  ;  tUc  Kpirit^  hbv«  beibfn  O- 
ont  the  way  to  the  city  of  refuge.  The  grave  is  iba  moro  boUow  made  by  ihe  lakiop  ntau  oai«Mf^ 
I  dual ;  prophecy  it  fulfiHed  when  il  clo«e4  by  r4?c«iving  the  ancient  depocito.  Du^t  to  duju  ia  «i 
mento  «>oug  of  th]«  good  man,  whose  era  cmnainEictrciJ  "Aith  thu  birth  of  Adam«  Tha  uprif hi  dv  L 
fear  hini  ;  iUtty  freety  iihake  haiuls.  Thn  world  to  thE>in  is  a  jouruoy  ;  the  tomb  t«  the  ina  or  re*tM 
t  ptace  alter  life**  di»mat  day,  whare  iJiey  «li'pp  in  quiet  till  tho  dawo  of  the  next  world**  ( 

r  They  th«u  anseotit  of  their  bed*,  prepared  for  a  grtuler  iMue.*    *Mea  may  cscnpa  worldly  i 

LOr  tbo  civil  debt  officer ;  iieiiber  friitad  nor  fve,  country  nor  province,  oovk  aor  comer  of  lite  i 

^an pratroiit  the  arrest  of  man  from  iliis  uatu raJ  sbcrifl".    His  eUff  of  office  is  overv  where  rcvpi, 

Bt  tbowi  hi*  tigo  aad  taal ;  inortttlit)'  cringes,  tjowit  aud  rcplii^a  nothing'.     He  is  thfl  liarveater*  i 

irLng  in  the  banraat  and  the  »Lub|ili3,  and  prrfbrmiitg  all  hiJi  functions  with  great  «lrictae«. 

ropena  the  iloor  to  the  other  world  and  bids  us  go  \a,  uml  't  is  he  who  raises  the  curtaia  uf  fUtuntfrl 

Lour  view,  that  we  isiay  aee  the  pall  of  the  long  and  gloomy  uight  faUicg  over  departed  d»y/ 

If  the  reader  would  learu  more  of  the  eogitationa  of  Juliub  Sc«j?af  and  HasbVh 
Garretson,  (a  Siaeieae  partnemhip^  we  shrewdly  suMpect,)  let  him   rep&tr  to 
DDuuter  of  our  ffieudB  MemrN,  BLraogBs  and  ^riuNtiEat  and  select,  purebaM  and  nwl 
Ihe  little  orange-colored  pamphlet  which  coQlaina  them. 
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An  Old-time  Scene  is  *  Oli»  Viroptia:*  Exploration  op  Amanu's  Cave.— Wo 
gave  Bom©  monthi  since,  in  these  pages,  an  interesting  sketch  of  an  extensive  and 
singular  cave  in  *  Old  Schoharie,'  in  this  state  ;  anU  wo  have  now  the  pleasaro, 
through  the  kindneett  of  an  obliging  correspondent,  of  prescntiog  our  reodere  with  an 
ori^nuJ  description  of  '  Amand's  Cace' — a  somewhat  similar  '  hole  in  the  ground^  ui 
the  upper  putrt  of  *  Old  Virginia' — contained  in  a  letter  written  from  the  spot  in  Octo* 
bur,  1808,  not  long  after  the  first  di^coviTV  of  the  wonder,  an  t^vent  which  happened  in 
this  wise  :  *  A  lad  employed  about  t!ie  plantation,  who  waa  in  the  practice  of  setting  a 
fltoej-trap  in  the  ueighboring  monutain,  obaen^ed,  upon  risiting  his  trap  one  morning, 
as  nsual,  that  it  waa  dragged  through  a  hole,  hidden  by  hughes,  into  the  gmiuid. 
Calling  to  his  dog,  he  sent  him  in.  He  presently  discovered,  by  the  harking  of  the 
aniinaU  that  it  was  in  some  open  place ;  and  following  it,  by  crreping  sijc  or  eight 
yards,  he  foynd  himself  in  a  large  apartment,  the  extent  of  which  he  could  not  how- 
ever diHtinclly  Bee.  Surprised,  as  we  may  suppose  he  wafi»  at  tliid  discovery,  ho 
immediately  returiicdi  and  haetening  to  the  houfie,  informed  the  people  of  it.  An 
examination  was  at  once  commenced,  and  continued  from  day  to  day,  until  ail  the 
different  recessea  of  the  cave  were  explored  ;  and  which  have  been  named  by  differ* 
ent  visitors,  some  of  tliera  whimsically  enough.  Yon  enter  by  creeping,  or  stooping 
low^  as  may  be  most  convciiient,  for  a  few  yards.  Into  the  first  apartment,  which  is 
called  '  8oLOMoN*s  Room,*  on  the  left  side  of  which,  in  a  recess,  is  hi«  ^  Throne/  which 
is  composed  of  thin  pillaiB  and  Bakes,  formed  by  successive  drops  of  water,  petri- 
fied in  their  descent  from  the  vault  above  ;  the  work  probably  of  oges^  and  resembling 
tha  whitest  marble.  The  whole  roof  iudeed  of  this  cave  is  composed  of  Iheuo  petri- 
fied icicles,  if  they  may  he  so  called,  of  various  lengths  and  sizes,  from  the  bigness 
of  a  quill  to  that  of  your  arm  or  body  \  and  those  that  have  reached  the  rock  below 
forming  a  variety  of  fantastical  arches.  The  general  color  of  the  rock,  wtuch  is 
limestoue,  is  brown,  but  these  icicles  vary  in  color  from  the  pnrest  white  to  a  dusky 
yellow,  and  have  the  appearance,  many  of  them,  as  well  as  tiie  walls  of  some  of 
the  rooms,  of  being  spangled.  From  *  Solomon's  Room'  you  pass  to  the  left  to  the 
*■  Drawing -Room.*  Returning  from  thence,  you  enter  the  *  Diuing-Room,'  and  beyond 
this  is  the  '  Ball -Room'  and  '  Muiiic  Gallery/  A  narrow  passage  now  leads  you  to 
the  *  Great  Hall.*  Next  you  enter  *  Washington  Hall,-  and  adjoining  it  is  '  Mrs. 
WA8mN<JT0N*s  Room,'  with  her  '  Bed -chamber'  and  '  Dreeahig-Room.'  Then  conies 
the  '  Enchanted  Dome,'  under  which  stands  *  Lot's  Wife.* 

*  You  have  now  a  view  of  *  The  Cascade  ;*  afterward,  of  the  *  Di amend *Room ;' 

■  and  then  you  enter  *  The  Witdernoss,'  which  leads  you  to  the  *  Garden  of  Eden/ 
^     near  which  is  the  ♦  Salt  Mountain  of  Louisiana/  in  the  remotest  i>art  of  the  cave. 

Returning!  you  visit  various  small  rooms  that  have  not  yet  been  named  j  and  after 
passing  the  *  Falls  of  Niagara,^  tasting  the  water  of  ♦  The  Spring,'  adjuiring  Wash* 
imoton's  Sword,'  the  *  Spread-Eagle,*  etc.,  your  excursion  ends.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  cave  to  the  remotest  part  of  it,  passing  tttrough  all  the  windings  to  the  different 
rooms  and  returning,  is  a  distance  of  two  thousand  measured  yards.  *  Wasuinoton 
Hair  is  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high.    The  *  Bail-Room*  is  on©  htmdred  aud  twenty  feet  long, 

■  about  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five  feel  high.     The  other  apartments  have 
H     not  yet  been  accurately  measured.    Home  of  the  passages  in  this  extraordinary  cave 
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The  Nohtu  Amkiwcjlk  Rkvibw.    Vuluiae  Sixty-One,  Nutnber  One  liuDdred  mnd  Thitty^in^^  ! 
Ihe  April  quarter*    pp.  5^28,    fik»«toa  :  Orts,  BftoADS&s  aku  Company.    N«w-York:  C.  Sw  F» 

Cia  AKD   COHPASY. 

Ths^e  &re  nino  arlides  in  the  prceont  number  of  the  "^  North^Ainerlcan,''  entitle) 
ss  follow* :  •  Walpole's  Memoirs  and  OAVENDHtn*fi  Debates  ;* '  Saint  Louis  of  France  fj 
Cary*b  *  Dtttit«?  ;*  *  The  AiTiL^rjcau  Fisheriea  ;*    Carlyle'ij  *  Letters  of  Cromwell  \ 
PfiRDtCARi's  *  Greece  of  the  Greeks  ;'  0*Callagiias'i3  *  History  of  the  New-Nelher*l 
la£i<k  ;*   Explanations  of  the   'Vestiges  of  Creation;^  and   LKf)TER*s  '  Translattoa 
from  the  Italian/     Of  these  papers  wo  htivo  only  found  leisure  to  read  attentively 
those  on  Carlyle's  *  Cromwell/  and  8aint  LotuB  of  France,     TJhe  {asl-uamed  iirti-  J 
cle  is  ttu  excellent  one.     It  is  v*>ry  eomprehensive  and  clear  in  its  ^rouping^  of  histori* 
cal  facta,  and  its  style  is  truly  adiiiLriible.     We  select  a  closing  passage  to  illustrat^'l 
the  justice  of  our  encomium  : 

*0n  die  sixtpcntli  of  Mnrch,  1270,  be  left  Parif  for  tho  sGn-shorc ;  on  tlie  fir^t  of  Ju)j  be  taiU 
I  France.    Tho  rad^  sa*l  fttmry  or  tluA  hh  liut  oaribly  Ao\n^  need  not  be  here  rvpeeied.'    Leil*  i 
J  keew  why.  to  snil  to  Tunie  ;  wiilioiit  ifvi^hin^  U,  involved  in  a.n  unjust  nod  uielce*  wait  wil^ 
tb«<  iMoom;  delayed  by  tbe  innlinnii  of  !U!>   ribln  but  nbniuiuabin  brother,  Cbnrlcji  of^ojou;  •• 
«eein^  dady  hi«  array  oiclt  away  baDOftth  tlie  beat  of  the  cliniAte,  tliirtt,  huogeft  p««tileQce,  aimJ  Uil 
AfoorJah  arrow*;  it  was  but  loo  CTlaiti  ibat  the  llasi  0C  iha  criundert  wa>  drtiwiiiir  umr  In?  kiiiI.  1 
From  hia  re«iiof-p|jice,  the  ciutte  of  Cnrtbi^jrfl,  Louii  could  look  owl  m^'hw 
alioret  the  nioUeii  »eu,  tho  uky  of  burui«hed  broflj;;  he  coutd  wtitcb  the  -> 
shari*  dwiit  of  the  Je*err  into  thornnap  of  bis  rtjllnwcri<f  could  litsliold  iIm-  A 
urauDd  hiM  ii«voted  tJ"oop*^  d  A  troy  mg  every  «tr«*i5lflT.    Leaning  h  11  !>  in     1,1, 
the  bQltleiucutA.  he  looked  toward  tiie  buy  wbarenoeled  ibe  xbip  iil       i     ii  n    1 
Jtritkea  by  tho  plojrue  which  win  coik*umm^  *o  niaiiy  ;  wbkb  even  Un  s  I.  m  I  1'  1  -i 
own  bloud.     With  tnurfulf  aoxioiu,  yci  patient  and  confidinf^  oyts,  ha  wuti-bed  tij 
Id  rho  roll  of  tbc  buy  UEidsr  th:it  Ai(gii«t  nun,  iirnl  prayed  to  Gou  and  Jkaus  lh.11 

ead  hie  bfothor  quickly  coror.    Hi*  prayer  woa  nui  ^rantMJ;  on  the  third  of  A  ^         ...      J  J 

Pfeireri  died  ;  od  the  cilovcnlJi,  Ins  deatli  wa«  told  to  hi«  fuLlj(?r  ^  on  the  morning  oi  th^e  iwut)f>  -liit^i  , 
the  fleet  of  Cbarleit  of  Aujuu  hud  not  y«t  eppoared.  Meanwhile,  the  poison  in  the  vcin«  of  tl)<»  m«>4^  \ 
anb  hod  through  twenty-oufi  days  be«n  working,  and  none  yet  kaew  whether  tii^  wt^nlil  in  c^  or  d^,^  l 
From  hif  sick-bcsrl  he  Ijad  scat  mcBRagp*  of  comfort  aud  re^'jifnotion  lo  the  sick  ii  nu  bJt  \ 

bed  uf  w«Alfiiie«»  and  pain  be  had  lioifthed  tboie  advices  to  hi»  sucroMor  which  *li  ^  t>*i  m  \ 

adamantn^&ud  given  to  every  kini;  aud  king'^  ton  to  grow  bcttC'r  by.     '  Hah!  rn  in  1 
of  bU  words  ;  '  bo  inflexible  and  true,  inrninf  nnitlicr  Id  Uie  riijbi  hand  ]!■ 
ctkUiO  of  the  poor  uniiji  jyeiicc  bo  done  hina.     If  any  one  hat  to  do  with  ti 

thyself.     Beware  of  bepinnJnir  war,  .    *    .    .  and  if  it  ba  begun,  spare  the  l  ..^.  1  ..  ...;i    .,..  h_.  ..t, 

Appcoto  nil  <(u&rreli  that  thou  caufiU  Procure  ^ood  otltccrt,  and  eee  that  ibey  do  their  duty.  ALee^  J 
thy  i;xpeu»eii  within  bonndei.'  f 

■  gopa»ied  theclDAiinFr  hotiraof  the  Frnticb  kin^.  Dtiring  the  oight  of  the  tweoty-fourtborAiiftyf^l 
ho  B<ked  lo  be  taken  from  hLb  biid,  and  laid«  unworthy  Lionel*  that  be  wa«,  on  a  bed  of  aatusi.  HItA 
r&queat  vrtit  compli'fid  with  ;  aud  9t»  be  lay,  hi*  handii  rrOAsi?d,  his  eye*  lixed  upou  tbe  fufferinir  forvi 
of  hii  Savious.  until  iome  throe  buura'nfter  the  nnjtt  miiidny.  Those  who  »Mt  I'.i  -"«• 
breath  foiled  hitn,  diew  the  curtunjii  of  the  window  to  admit  tlio  i^li^hl  br<:C2o  tlj  ^ 
at  tbe  buy*  and  looked  wilt,  carpleirsly.  Into  iho  Ans;Uit  afternoon.    Afar  ©(T,  a  tV  ^ 

in  sight,  tho  tou!;-«:xpeclad  Hoet  of  AciJoit.  With  beailuf  be«rt»  tbi-^y  knelt  and  tw;..  ;t.,<  >  .,>  ^,  Fn<  ..>4  J 
on  bis  CMUcb  of  ajthon;  hut  his  ear  wiut  deuf,  hi4  eye  Lifelfr^^,  hi»  jaw  fallen  J  Atake  ready  yu^fl 
■pkes  to  embalm  hie  biKly,  poor,  threftdbftire  germent  that  it  if !  and  fseue  your  bulU  to  embaliB  bill 
pieaiory  a*  a  naiul  j,  foe  a«  «ucb  already  hi«  it^sac  is  uroixinUc  iu  the  muuth*  of  mnaJ 

The  reviewer  of  Garlylb's  *  Letters  and  Speechei  of  Cromwell'  remarks^  witJ 
truth,  that  the  great  reason  why  Carlvle  is  welcomed  so  generally  in  this  cotmti 
even  by  those  who  *  difllike  hia  style,  and  do  not  admire  hb  ways  of  thinkingt  ia,  1 
he  manifests  a  strong  friendship  for  bis  race  ;  though  it  is  a  friendship  of  that  ktod 
which  implies  no  confidence  in  them,  and  is  shown  in  the  easy  and  pleasant  way  of 
contempt  for  things  existing,  without  proposing  for  their  welfare  any  measurea  or 
iinprovemetits  of  his  own.  This  dihtincLion,  however,  he  will  not  be  able  lo  keep: 
the  sceptre  is  already  pasaiog  into  a  thousand  oLlier  unclean  and  scrambling  1 
For,  now,  not  only  the  morahst  by  profession,  but  the  man  of  letters  ;  tho  small  ] 
who  wants  a  market  for  hit;  imj^aleable  wares;  ay,  and  the  poddJIng  writer  of  fictioflj^ 
whose  cheap  hterature  ts  Ukely  to  cost  much  to  the  rising  generation ;  havo  disco- 
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yered  that  Lh«  tone  of  hamAalty  auitfl  the  public  toftte  ;  and,  as  the  lan^iage  is  QaBtly 
aasamed^  the  demand  will  soon  have  a  full  supplyt  60  that  there  is  some  danger  of  the 
mJlkr  beiug^  drowned  by  tfie  over -abundance  of  the  stream/  lu  the  notice  of  Mr. 
C*  EDWAitim  Lester's  *  TraDslations  from  ttio  Italian,'  the  reviewer  has  a  word  or 
two  to  ray  upon  dedicationsj  tbo  justico  of  which  wo  Ihiuk  wo  established  in  our  last 
nuint>er.  Instead  of  inscriplions  briefly  significant  of  ri'spect  or  afleclioD,  they  are 
not  uiifrequently  ^  artificial,  oeteutatiouS}  Bometimes  insincerv,  Bind  often  grossly  self- 
ish ;*  wc  may  add,  too,  that  they  are  many  times  employed  by  minor  authors  to  in- 
dicate a  reputt?  witli  the  difitinguiahcd  person  to  whom  their  book  may  be  tledicftted, 
which  ia  far  from  being  established.  The  <  North- American'  still  commeadH  it8«^lf  to 
the  respect  and  patronage  of  the  Amerioau  people  by  its  iiiienial  and  exteniul  at- 
tractioui. 


TiTK  O1.D  CoNTlNRNTAt :  OA  THE  PaiCK  OF  LiBKaTY.    By  thft  ttutbor  of  '  The  DuU'lmiaii*!  Fire- 
«ide,*  etc.    Two  volume*  ia  Ouu.    pp.  383,    NewA'ork  :  Patk*  axd  Bi?aoess. 

We  know  of  no  other  work  of  our  patriotic  countryman,  Pauldikg,  that  \\im 
pleased  m  so  well  as  thiiJu  The  style  ia  simple,  easy,  and  natural  \  and  Ihe  inci- 
dents—  many  of  which  are  full  of  iutcroBli  and  some  of  them  very  exciting — if  not 
strictly  hiBturical,  aro  such  as  one  plainly  sees  might  actually  have  occurred ;  while 
the  pictures  of  primitive  American  life  and  character  aro* drawn  with  such  evident 
faithfulueesj  that  we  are  at  ouco  transported  back  to  the  '  times  that  tried  men's 
soulsJ  The  author,  in  a  brief  and  modest  preface,  tells  us  that  his  work  *  makea  no 
pretentious  to  the  dignity  of  a  hifitorical  romance  j  his  design  being  merely  to  convey 
to  the  mind  of  Ihe  reader  some  idea  of  the  spirit,  the  sufTeriBga,  and  the  sacrifice«  of 
a  class  of  people  who  are  seldom  if  ever  individualized  in  htstor)*,  yet  who  always 
bear  the  brunt  of  war  and  invasion.  Hia  herot  however,  once  actually  ejosted^  and 
exhibited  in  liis  youth  many  of  the  qualities  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  *  Some  of 
the  adventures  detailed  wore  well  remembered  by  the  old  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood,  few  if  any  of  whom  are  now  hving,  Otliers  took  place  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ,  at  various  times  ;  and  the  whole,*  be  adds,  *■  ntay  etLffice  to  give  at  least 
a  faint  picture  of  the  price  paid  by  cur  fathers  and  mothers  for  the  freedom  wc  en- 
joy. The  value  of  the  blessing  may  in  some  nicaaure  be  estimated  by  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  waa  obtained.'  The  tale  was  substantially  written*  Mr.  Paulding  tells 
ufl,  eeveral  yeans  ago  ;  and  the  author,  *  after  keeping  it  more  than  the  period  pres- 
cribed  by  HojiAce,  has  here  given  it  a  last  revision.*  We  had  marked  sevoral  paa- 
•Bges  descriptivo  of  old-time  manners  and  customs,  as  set  forth  in  the  sketches  of 
the  lovely  heroine,  Jane,  and  her  family*  together  with  od<?  or  two  stirring  huir^ 
breadth  escapes  of  the  true-American  hero  ;  but  the  demand  upon  the  pageo  of  our 
present  number  compeb  us  to  forego  the  plcaj^ure  of  their  msertion  at  this  time. 
There  are,  however,  so  many  valuable  lessons  inculcated  in  the  work,  that  Memory  wilt 
doubtlen  often  pronjpt  the  future  occasion  for  incidental  reference  to  its  pages.  The 
new  and  oDterprislug  bouse  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  publication  of  the  work, 
have  taken  praiseworthy  caro  that  its  external  excellence  should  bo  in  good  keeping 
with  its  internal  merits.  We  take  pleat^ure  always  in  commending  good  paper 
and  nice  printuig ;  especially  when  thoy  indicate  a  decadence  of  the  *  cheap  and 
tiasty'  publications}  in  which  dingy  paper  and  worn-out  types  are  appropriately  cm- 
ployed  to  scatter  broad-cast  a  ragged  and  wortldeas  literature. 
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Naskatttkb  or  RRMikitiLABi.e  Cutminai^  Trials.  Trtiuuliited  from  ihe  Genntu}  of  Akselm  Rtt- 
TKJi  Von  FKtrsjLBjkCUt  by  hudy  Uure-  Gojti>ovi.  Ln  oue  volumo.  pp.  339.  New-York  i  Uamtmm 
Aim  BfiOTHcna. 

This  a  a  very  retnarkable  and  a  reniarkably  enterlaming  volume.  The  lnal» 
which  it  coutains  are  selected  aud  nbridged  from  a  work  consistrng  of  tblrteea  him- 
died  closely -priuled  pages*  Feluekbaci]»  the  author,  was  celebmtod  as  a  jiidgi?^  i 
legislators  and  a  writer.  Ho  was  for  many  years  president  of  the  highest  criminal 
court  of  Bavaria,  and  llio  penal  code  of  that  country  was  chiefly  ti^ined  by  him. 
HiH  exposition  of  criminal  law  is  a  text-book  for  the  whole  of  Germany,  where  the 
work  now  before  us^  which  was  tlie  lost  ho  wrote,  excited  great  attentioD.  He  Wii 
for  ten  years  President  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  a  prov'mco  of  the  Bav&riaJi 
empire^  containing  seveml  towns^  and  inliablted  by  half  a  million  of  eouU,  difleriag 
in  faith.  In  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  fuuctiomi,  many  remarkab^  cases  were 
brought  before  him,  and  ample  opportunity  was  afforded  him  for  the  exercise  of  hi* 
extraordinary  power  of  penetrating  the  receasea  of  the  human  hearty  aud  of  divmia? 
the  secret  motives  of  human  action,  lliie  system  of  the  author  is  well  deoctilMsd  ta 
the  preface  of  the  wark.  A  very  long  lime  was  often  employed  iu  a  nuatlla  tatf 
searching  iuveBtigation  mto  the  secret  motives  and  iumost  feelings,  as  well  a*  the  ex- 
ternal actions  of  the  criminal ;  a  prolixity  and  delihcratioQ  which  the  Enirlish  editor 
thinks  should  not  be  connenmed  by  those  who  remember  that  no  fewer  thaii  six  per- 
sons were  in  one  year  convicted  of  capital  crimes  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  left  for  i*w- 
ciitiouj  who  were  proved  to  be  innocent,  and  eaved  by  the  zeal  atid  activity  of  IJM 
flheriE  The  volume  is  replete  with  deep  interest,  aud  we  risk  nothing  iji  ccmmeivi- 
.ing  it  to  the  favorable  regards  of  our  readers. 
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A  RtJiCCNCK  IN  THS   MAK^^UXftAS.     By  UKIttfAEV   MKLVIX.I.S. 

WltCX  AKU  PurNAa*. 


Ea  two  volaaoi^    K§w^ 


Wk  had  perused  this  very  entertaining  work  with  a  great  deal  of  pieastut^  torn 
the  easy,  gossiping  style  of  the  author,  and  his  constant  and  infectious  ^nhommii. 
We  miiEt  needs  admit,  ho%everj  that  we  were  frequently  struck  while  it^ading  it 
with  the  idea  that  the  writer  was  occasionally  romancing.  In  this  impresnon  w«  il» 
coulinned  by  the  capable  critic  of  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer"  doily  joiiniaJ,  irli« 
says  of  the  work  i  *  It  is  written  in  an  exceedingly  racy  aud  readable  style,  aad 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  narrative  of  unusual  interest.  We  should  uol  expics  i 
candid  opinion^  liowever,  did  wo  omit  to  say  Uiat  in  our  judgment,  in  all  ea 
spocts,  it  18  a^Jhtion  ;  a  piece  of  Munchauseiiiftm  from  beginning  to  end.  It  tnayl 
that  the  author  visited  aud  epeut  some  time  in  the  Man^uesas  Islands ;  and 
may  be  foundation  for  some  poriiona  of  the  narrative.  Bat  we  have  not  the  sljj 
confidence  iu  any  of  the  details,  while  many  of  tlie  incidents  narrated  tats  utterly i 
credible.  Wo  might  cite  ntimberless  instances  of  this  iiioat^troua  exaggeratioii  j  I 
no  one  can  read  a  datea  pages  of  the  book  wiLliout  detecting  them,  Th«  wxHaM  I 
a  matter  to  be  excused  if  the  book  were  not  put  forth  as  a  simple  record  of  i 
experience.  It  professes  to  give  nothing  but  what  the  author  actually  saw  and  I 
it  muBt  therefore  be  judged,  not  as  a  romance  or  a  poem,  but  as  a  bcxik  of  tnvQls,  m 
a  statement  of  facts  ;  and  m  this  light  it  has,  in  our  judgment^  no  tneirit  wtiaftsiw.' 
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A  Voice  rnoM  thk  StKAMRJi  *  Swallow.'  —  Wo  say  ♦  a  wice  firom  the  6wal- 
loV  — ^  although  it  is  just  one  year  this  evening  aince  that  ill-fated  vemd  sank  down 
a  '  night -foundered  wreck'  —  because  the  author  of  Ibe  following  sketch,  in  recording 
at  our  request  what  ho  ha»  just  related  to  uf*  will  s^era  to  the  reader,  aa  he  has  lo  ut, 
to  be  speaking  from  amidet  the  stormy  waves,  the  ^oana  of  dMress  and  shriekit  of 
agony,  which  etampod  forever  the  incidaQtif  of  that  dreadful  ojght  upon  hi«  memory : 
*  The  *  Swallow'  left  Albany  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.»  nn  the  aeventh  of  April,  1645,  and  in 
about  two  houfB  afler,  whUe  »wiitly  akimming:  oti  her  course,  struck  with  a  terrible 
crash  upon  a  rocki  near  the  town  of  Athens,  aome  forty  mihe  below.  The  shock 
was  80  great  that  strong  men  were  thrown  violenUy  upon  tlie  decks  ;  and  as  the  ves- 
st4  careened,  it  was  discovered  that  ahe  had  broken  in  halves,  and  was  sinking.  The 
lights  in  the  cabins  went  out ;  the  nighl  was  dark  and  fearful^  and  all  wa^  black  I 
Women  fell  fainting  upon  the  floor  ;  cries  came  up  from  below  that  the  boat  was  fill- 
ing ;  and  for  a  moment,  all  was  hushed.  Suddenly,  fierce  flames  of  burning  gas  shot 
out  from  the  biasing  furnaces,  as  the  water  rushed  in,  and  daticed  wildly  upon  the 
dock  ;  and  as  they  leaped  up  and  pierced  the  storm-clouds  that  enveloped  llie  ill-fated 
steamer,  the  dreadful  crj^  of  '  Fire  V  '  fire  V  spr^'ad  tliroiigh  tha  vessel,  and  the  Contest 
hearts  quailed  with  fear.  *Twasa  terrihlt  ecBoe  !  Husbands  sought  their  wives; 
frantic  mothers  caught  up  their  babes,  and  in  their  frenzy  plunged  overboard  and  dis* 
appeared  in  the  dark  and  gurgling  water,  80  rapidly  did  thtt  steamer  settle,  that  be- 
fore I  could  pass  from  ray  state-room  to  the  lower  cabin,  the  latter  was  entirely  filled. 
A  command  was  gi^en  by  the  captain  for  all  to  rush  forward;  but  as  confusion  and 
despair  reigned  throughout  the  vessel,  this  order  was  not  diMuictly  heard ;  and  before 
the  women,  who  had  swooned  away,  could  all  be  carried  up  and  forward,  the  waters, 
like  a  swollen  creek^i  were  sweeping  over  the  main-deck,  and  many  with  their  offspring 
clasped  to  their  bosoms,  were  engulphed,  and  in  that  sacred  embrace  were  home  to 
heaven  !  As  the  affrighted  crowd  nished  for  the  steps,  pressing  tlnrough  water  now 
nearly  tip  to  their  arm-pits,  some  holding  youiig  children  above  their  heads,  others 
bearing  their  wive^  and  f inters^  and  all  catling  upon  ibe  Almightv  to  save  them,  the 
scene  was  fearful  indeed.  * 

'Escaping  thence,  T  went  abaft »  upon  the  upper  or  *  promenade'deck ;'  but  eo  fajit 
had  the  t>oat  filled,  that  by  the  time  I  reached  the  ladies'  saloon  the  water  was  an* 
kle-doep  ;  and  in  it  stood  men  and  women  quivering  with  fear,  and  made  helpless  by 
the  threatening  dangers  around  tliem.    Hurrying  all,  through  the  water,  which  was 
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becofniti^  deeper  and  deeper,  I  aooti  g;ftined  the  open  deck*  whefe  ft  Ibw  JDJiHlto  be- 
fore I  had  left  aonie  fifleen  persona*  only  one  of  whom  wii«  now  to  bo  seen  ;  tbo  wrt 
had  been  wasihed  overboard  I  The  aur^avor  stood  in  the  water  up  to  hk  WfUKU  hoJdiiif 
a  fiTDaHI  stooU  und  eturlng^  wildly  around  like  a  maniac.  He  evidently  feared  thai  mi 
attempt  would  be  made  to  wre«t  Iho  stool  from  him,  and  perhaps  with  good  reason ; 
ao  turning;  around  hi  th«  watert  and  exclaiming  ^  There  ia  danger  here  V  he  tpraiif 
^erboard.  Fortunately,  he  went  over  the  aide  nearest  the  shore,  and  soon  reached  it 
A  noblo  fellow  was  h'S  who  rendered  much  service  afterward^  in  resnscltathig  the 
drowning. 

'  The  nightt  as  1  hftve  aaid^  waa  wild  aud  botsterous.  The  fire  was  now  entirely 
quenched,  and  all  was  darkness.  As  I  realized  my  desolate  condition,  and  found  the 
rushing  current  had  cloaed  the  passage  forward,  and  felt  that  there  was  dan^ger  of 
being  submerged  by  the  settling  of  the  '  hurricane -deck*  upon  me,  I  forced  my  way 
through  the  water  lo  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  getting  upon  the  raii,  remained  a  feir 
fccopds ;  when  a  lurch  of  the  sinking  wreck  eansed  me  to  quit  my  hold,  and  I  wu 
forced  to  leap  into  the  river.  As  I  came  up  to  the  surface,  I  ijidistinctly  saw  two 
personft,  fartlier  forward  from  where  I  went  over^  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  mef 
They  were  the  parent*  of  an  interest mg  boy  who  had  just  perished.  1  will  not  at- 
tempt to  dejtcribe  the  thrilling  incidents  of  that  terrible  night,  while  I  was  Btnig^rmff 
with  the  drowning  wretches  around  me.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  arnjuiish  of  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  loved  ones  who  were  entombed  in  the  dark  and  angry 
waters  of  the  Undson  will  be  assuaged  V  •  *  -  *  The  *  Swallow*  had  a  largo  nam' 
ber  of  passengers  on  hoard ;  and  atthou|^h  statements  have  appean^d  in  the  public 
jounials,  that  many  of  the  survlvorB  were  governed  on  that  occasion  hy  nnirianly 
fear,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  confusion  which  then  prevaihd  prevented  witniue* 
from  learning  the  names  of  several  noble  spirits,  who,  bravely  risking  their  own, 
saved  many  precious  hven.  For  the  credit  of  those  gentlemen  who  afler  the  disas- 
ter, and  when  comfortably  seated  in  the  cabin  of  auotlier  steamer,  passed  a  cei 
« set  of  rceolutions,'  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  were  not  aware  that  while  dotag 
several  of  their  fellow-paswengers  were  being  warmed  to  life  by  tho  kind  o6^ieei  nf 
strangers  at  Athena,  afler  having  bee  a  for  half  an  hour  in  the  slorm -chilled  vral^. 
It  would  have  been  better  had  they  waited,  and  assisted  in  that  duty.  I  must  not 
omit  to  record  one  of  the  noblest  deeds  performed  on  that  occasion,  by  Mr.  Jauis  A 
Hicks,  of  Detroit,  who  supported  with  his  good  strong  arm,  and  the  aid  of  a  settee,  s 
young  lady,  who  was  travelling  under  his  charge.  He  swam  with  her  foe  abool 
Iweatyfivo  mlnute«,  when  both*  nearly  exhausted,  were  picked  »p  by  a  «ma[l)  bo*L 
Thi**  public  statement  will  cause  that  brave  man  to  blush,  for  ifaodesty  and  bi*i 
go  hand  in  hand/  *  ■  *  '  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  compelird  tn  leap  overboofd 
a  sinking  veasel,  among  drowning  persons,  to  save  one's  own  life ;  and  altbotigb  1 
would  attribute  the  prcHcrvaliuu  of  my  own  to  an  *  Arm  mighty  to  save/  f  mm  ytt 
freo  to  assert,  that  Imd  the  •  Swallow*  been  provided  with  life-boats,  many  wIjo  wew 
then  lost  would  now  be  among  the  living.  This  is  a  subject  that  our  taw^nisksf* 
ahould  tlioroughly  iuve«tigale  ;  and  after  passing  severe  but  sound  taws,  they  should 
see  that  they  are  faithfully  enforced.  There  is  not  a  legislator  hi  the  land,  who* 
had  ho  heard  on  that  dreadful  nijjht  the  shrielmi  of  the  dTowmiig*  which  are  even  now 
ringing  in  the  ears  of  many,  would  postpone  for  a  single  day  the  performan^o  of  thif 
almost  imperative  duty.  The  relatives  of  the  departed  dead  pray  for  it ;  tlis  pufs 
spirit  of  a  loved  one  now  In  heaven  calls  for  it ;  the  deep  gn«f  of  mil  affiajiecd  hus* 
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band  demandB  it ;  and  she  who  looks  up  throtigh  i^ishm^  tean,  and  sew  the  bright 
spirit  of  her  angeUboy*  ptuada  "writh  the  meriting  eloqueoco  of  a  mother's  love  for  le- 
^iatioup  speedy  und  effective,  on  this  important  subjecL"  ♦  •  *  Thus  far  our  eorrea* 
pondeiit^  J.  T-  Hinsdale,  Esq.  Since  the  stirriu^  narrativo  above  recorded  waa 
placed  in  typ*^*  the  pilot  of  the  iU-fated  *  Swallow*  has  been  tried  by  a  jury  of  his 
country,  aad  acquitted  *  in  all  oiid  siiij^ular"  of  the  charges  of  carclossiiesa  and  reck- 
leasuess  whtch  had  been  brotight  a^inst  him.  Moreover,  *  No  blame  can  be  at- 
tached to  the  capiain  !*  The  *  Swallow'  run  upon  a  rock,  broke  her  back,  and  sunk 
herself  i 


'Old  Times  and  New.'  —  Messrs*  Jnutts  Schnap  and  liA^s  Vax  GiRRensofV 
have  sent  us  *  Old  Timet  and  NeWt  or  a  few  Hai)i  oter  the  Knuckles  ef  the  Pre- 
sent Age^*'m  whicli  are  several  noteworthy  [wissagcs,  well  worthy  of  p^jnisalby  every 
tnie  Knjckerbocker.  There  is  a  tittle  tendency  to  over-iilustrationj  and  the  *  com- 
poj^Uion/  to  adopt  tho  arti^rs  term,  is  too  often  crowded  j  nevertheletss,  a  spirit  of  ef* 
fective  satire  und  uiideuiablo  Inith  pervades  the  whole.  Hans  ts  a  verilahlo  Dutch- 
maiir  who  looks  upou  the  deRecratimis  of  the  sacred  ediBces  belonging  to  his  fathers 
with  as  much  sorrowiug  Jndi^iation  as  a  late  corrcflpoudent  of  thisMa^rJiie^  who,  it 
will  be  remembered  J  enlarged  with  eloquent  unction  upon  the  same  general  theme. 
Listen  to  him  for  a  inoinent:  '  Gable-end§,  where  are  ye?  Alt  gone?  Where  the 
tiled  roof  that  tlie  sun  delighted  to  shine  upon  ?  Where  the  massive  stones  that  crea- 
tion designed  for  Dutch  cottages  T  Where  thy  up-etalrs  sort  of  fronts,  that  faced  the 
street  as  obstinately  as  if  they  intended  to  settle  down  till  Time  had  written  on  the  last 
leaf  of  Nalnre^s  booki  *  Finis  T  Where  thy  dames  and  lassies,  spread  out  with  some 
tbouftand  keraoystthat  filled  up  so  interestingly  your  doors  '  Where  thtme  red-faced 
bujtom  damcM, one  of  whose  smiles  to  a  disconsolate  fellow  waa  worth  a  sea-full  of 
patent  lotiotiB  ?  And  a  kiss  J  Beyond  disputation,  that  was  n  mortal  earthquake,  that 
made  one  shake  and  shiver  as  a  witht?ring  fall !  eaf.  All  gone  I  Not  one  to  commemo- 
rate the  renowned  gtavenunent  of  lb©  fatherlund  ;  hied  to  the  dust,  with  the  mortality 
of  those  who  reared  tli^m.'  Hans  enlarges  with  much  fervor  upon  the  desecmtion  of 
the  (Hd  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau-street.  Ibi  pulpit  had  l>een  preached  away*  together 
with  the  old  ciiishioued  and  curtained  pew,  for  the  mayor  and  corporation  ;  and  now 
it  is  turo^'d  to  secular  uses : 

'Tuis  chtirfli  It  tho  only  remnuit  of  by -conn  civilization  AtantJiEigto  notnniAiiiomta  tho  d»y»  of 
Dukli  aiJee9try,yel  M}  trun»furQied*(li4ijrui««d,  bt>l}^r€(l  and  barburizcd  wiUj  puiEkt,  Venitian  corn- 
doH  ami  (fill  aiifii  ho»nl«,  ihHt  it  would  pux^ele  n  eollefrv  of  jircbilocU  toduino  whclber  h  tins  bcfln  a 
chun;h,  ar^  U  a  doii  of  tliievca.  Hkiory  ttud  n'cotlcctiou  tvll  ud  ii  waa  onco  a.  church.  En^mini  dn- 
liled  U  forlbo  tcandnlou*  par}>a«c>  afu  rtiltii^-ischoDl;  <»ncmi«>«  barbaH^ed  H  iutoa  Toul  pritou  Ibr  ibc 
tons  of  Uburty :  but  it  reniained  for  (iriondi,  fur  'flcitli  uad  btood^  to  iriuibpotu  it  into  v  {lo^t-^fllre. 
Go,  reud  it«  |rild<>d  sigim  !  You  'II  find  it  devoted  to  a  tbnuflMnd  [iurpo»ni!i,  raodrrttlsced  Into  a  pollticaJ 
rendczvoiiji^  fur  ull  prkrtlvM^  a^  tli«y  liuccci^ively  eliuDjee,  whicb  tboy  do  like  a  roan  tad  died  with  an 
iot^nuittcnt  fever.  I  romember  it  in  iff  la«t  day**.  Tlio  M;one*  of  boyhood  were  there  psuMKuL  Hoht 
well  impr««i»ed  <3a  my  tnemory  nf<i  tlio  ttiron§:s  of  *tiirdy  Hidlnuders  sis  they  moved  withiji  tlii« 
wallit  of  a  Hunday  1  WHI  do  t  rcmenibcr  thoir  good  old  Suudny  looko,  and  tlothoA  lo  inntcli,  tliBtds- 
l  ficandal,  and  almotit  ^li'tfied  them.  Now  w«  have  a  oe*  world,  sk^  it  wer©^  o  lort  of  uppor-cru«t 
terutic^n  of  divioititis,  wbo  bavtr  nti  incire  re-irard  far  the  day*  that  weru,  than  though  tho«o  days 
^«r  hud  been;  who  never  think  of  lonkinir  batik  upou  old  fricudi,  HeanonR,  huildiiiif*,  Jeiit,liJio 
IQT'a  wife,  they  eboutd  tie  transformed  to  Ktaiething  they  would  dread.  Every  tbinf  uow  a-dayii  it 
fbr  vbow ;  old  ikingt  are  Hat«d<  old  men  and  womoo  ate  «lood  in  a  cornnr/ 

Hans  repels  the  sneers  of  the  losol  Yankees  at  the  Hollander'i  lack  of  invention. 
He  says :  *  Dutchmen  never  inrented  any  thing,  because  they  had  every  thing.  Con- 
tentment »  a  oheit  of  tools.    Ten  milea  aqnare  waa  a  big  world  to  them,  and  they 
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with  the  pmoner,  confer  with  fainii  and  theo  give  him  mush  ecMmael  as  mmy  b«  beat  fiv 

>  ]ij»  intereet'     The  lawyer  and  his  client  withdrew ;  and  m  iifle«D  or  twenty  mmat«f 
tbo  lawyer  returned  Lato  court,  alone.     ^  Where  id  the  priiotier?'  naked  the  coml 

I  <  He  has  gioae/  your  honor/  said  the  hopeJ  ul  lej^al  ^  Linib.*    Your  honor  told  me  to 
[  give  bim  the  beet  advice  I  could  for  his  interest ;  and  as  be  said  he  was  guilty,  I  tbouglil 

>  ^e  beat  counsel  I  could  oJfer  hiiii  was  to '  cut  tmd  run,'  which  he  took  at  once.    He  ii  u 
Ljeney,  your  houor^  by  tliia  time.*  •    •    •  ^The  Lay  of  the  VUionanft*  in 

,  ii  from  Uie  p«a  of  a  yotmg^  and  loTely  country  girl,  who  hae  been  totally  ( 
I'ltafii  cliildhood.     The  melody  of  the  lines  is  therefore  remarkahJe.     Poor  girt  I  of 
hwhat  a  blosBed  sense  is  she  deprived  I     Spring- time  of  the  year  may  come  ;  •  Toiccf 
I  muaical  of  Summer*  prevai  around ;  yet  can  she  not  bear  the  early  nolM  of  Um 
bink,  that  aaceud,  like  the  prayers  of  children^  an  offering  of  gratitude  fur  pcotectioD 
during  the  night  -    '    *    Tue  London  waiters,  we  are  told,  are  proverbial  for  thcu- 
^IKTecisiou  ;  and  to  secure  accuracy  in  thc>  fiiliilnieDtof  their  orders,  they  invariably  repeat 
I  them  after  they  hear  them.    A  wag,  aware  of  thb  fuct»  brought  about  at  an  ealiof  * 
Ijlouee  one  day  tLe  following  dialogue  :  *  Waiter/  said  one,  *  bring  me  a  beef-i 
I*  A  beef«flteak?  —  yes,  Sir/     *  Waiter/  cried  a  eecond,  "^  bring  me  a  glan  of  i 
I  iberry.*    *  Pale  sherry  1  —  yesi  Sir/     '  I  aay,  waiter,"  whispered  an  exquiaitay ' 
lane  in  the  Willow-gleft/      *  Willow-glen  V  echoed  the  *  flunkey/  io  ama 
I  *  willoW'-glen  ? — yea,  Sir,  directly  !'     Tliis  monotony  of  plirase  ts  exceeded  by  a  I 
Ijdred  sameness  of  proaunciation,  we  suspect,  if  this  colloquy  be  authentically  i 
^to  wt:  *  Waiter,^  said  a  rather  seedy  customer,  *  bring  me  a  plate  of  veal  and  *m 
I  well  done/     The  waiter  reiterated  the  order,  as  usual,  and  then  *■  gave  it  i 
I  these   remarkable  and   slightly  profane  words ;    *  Plate  of  veal  —  and  daatt*  iM 
•    »   A  LADV-coji,ftE8POsn£LNT  (  *  no  7')  sends  iis  the  *  poem*  from  which  tbe 
f  #iunoung  Btanzas  are  taken,  with  a  note,  dated  '  Niagara  Fulls,  Mar^h  20*  1846/  tad 
fanning  to  the  following  eflfect :  *  If  you  find  as  much  amusemenl  in  reading  Uie  < 
dosed  lines,  as  I  enjoyed  iti  hearing  them  read  by  the  author,  my  object  in 
them  will  be  attainod,  and  an  instalment  upon  my  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Kmics 
aocKEa  paid     The  poet  is  a  resident  of  Erie  county  ;  a  genuine  son  of  the  •oil—l 
real  native ;  and  is  pretty  well  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  America  ha^  prodne 
A  poet     The  veroee  were  written  before  he  saw  the  Falls ;  after  seeing  them*  how- 
Lever,  ho  could  6nd  no  reaaon  to  alter  liis  production  i* 

'Trs  NisfsrsFsUsbhijfh, 
The  placa  many  dooa  glarity  ^ 
Tlioy  hatro  a  gr4»d  fduriouftfanie, 
Wliicti  ia  c]tv|ti»f  tu  lh«ir  unine. 


'  The  ij^rmid  Fall*  do  loudly  roar, 
Aoil  tht'ir  fdiuo  it  dm**  biflily  ►oarj 
Tho  wqUt  puutB  over  ilic-  rock*, 
Aud  arouud  there  i«  tn&ay  floclu. 

*  Tlic  Full*  a^re  an  ojcsUrtd  aighi. 
And  tlipy  pufeiest  nu  Umior  Irnght; 
Tlivy  are  «Aiilt«d  Aud  pf  ufaatid^ 
Aad  f  ivM  »  brers  melody  sound. 


'When  folks  spy  wbat  (hey  do 
They  do  foel  &s  bright  tu  fold  { 
The  loud  roiir  is  huiird  A»r  mmnjrmSi 
The  people  nppcw  la  freat  atyle*, 

'Maaj  years,  coontl)*  and  hours  hu  { 
8inc«  ibo  wuter  bc^^on  to  ruu  /kst; 
On  ib«  extiUed  river  sido 
The  brevo  Fall^  bua  beea  florilSed* 

'  It  is  mych  pleasinf  to  tho  9y% 
Th«t  m>  ooe  fairty  cai»  deny ; 
Harmonious  those  lines  comat  ia  r^yaiM^ 
Likewise  it  i«  juTial  timoa  [* 


It  may  bo  some  gratification  to  the  reader  to  know  that  the  etanzaa  we  have  oautled 
^  are  no  worse  than  those  which  we  have  givon.     We  ihiiik  the  writer  out-Coaa^s  Coo 
In  her  [m^«  on  Nanct  Hi.vks,  and  fairly  eclip»e»  Horace  JoxEa'  *  Adveutnrtw  m  Michi- 
gan.*    Howheit,  Horace  ib  now  engaged  upon  a  poem  which  wUl  *  clean  bent*  tho  biM 
e^rta  of  all  hia  *  brottiera  and  siBtetB  of  the  Nine.*    The  enbject^  he  infocuia  oiyini 


I 


suggefltod  by  a  pvmage  \n  the  *  Hypocraphy*  of  HARPEiui'  PictoriaL  Family  BJbLe  I 
He  J8  going:  to  make  it  *  aa  good  as  it  can  be  ;'  having  been  paid  in  advance  for  its 
execution  by  a  waggish  western  friend  Ilia  maximum  price  for  a  *  £u^t-riite  po«m' 
was  twenty-five  cents  •  -  •  -  Tke  Nationat  AcatUmy  of  Design  opens  its  twenty- 
first  aruiiial  exhibition  while  the  pageB  of  thi»  department  of  the  Kmckeilbocker  are 
paflsing"  through  the  preas.  We  have  therefore  little  leisure  and  lesa  space  in  the  pre- 
Bont  number  to  do  justice  to  the  coUectioni  which  is  conceded  on  all  bands  to  be  on« 
of  the  be«*t  since  the  founding  of  tlie  tnfititutjon  upon  which  it  reflects  ao  much  honor. 
But  while  we  reserve  for  &n<fUier  occasion  the  pleasure  of  noticing  the  piclure»  more 
at  large^  we  yet  cannot  refriet  the  incliuation  to  »ay  some  deeultor)'^  words  gonip-wiM 
at  tliis  time  concerning  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  paiutlng^  named  In  our  cats- 
loguOf  which  by-the-by  wo  find  to  be  very  sparsely  pencil-checked,  •  A,  by  itself  A.,* 
to  begin  with,  shall  indicate  V*  G.  AtrutsoN,  who  has  a  faithful  landscape,  represent- 
ing KiUin,  a  scene  on  the  rhrer  Dochart,  Glen-Docbarty  oiiening  up  the  Glen-Ben- 
More  in  the  distance  5  one  of  those  cold,  comfortless- 1 ookUig  regions  which  tire  not 
uncommon  in  Soottandr  It  is  however  an  hone^st  Iandscaf>e  ;  a  little  formal  and  hard* 
perhnp**,  jHSt  round  the  bridge,  but  otherwise  it  atruok  us  as  very  truthful-  •  •  •  J.  IL 
BfiARtJ,  late  of  Cincinnati,  haa  a  picture  which  be  bos  termed  *  North  Carolina  Emi- 
grants, on©  of  a  series  repreeenting  Poor  White  Folks.^  This  painting  ejchibitj  a  good 
deal  of  feeling,  but  its  style  certainly  eTinces  a  lock  of  practice,  not  to  say  knowledge 
of  the  art.  The  figures  tire  too  wo-begoae  \  the  mother,  on  the  horse^  is  most  natu- 
rally draped,  but  her  baby  is  '  a  bouncer,'  and  indiflerently  foreshortened  j  the  father's 
position  is  easy  and  natural,  yet  the  ^enftmrnt  of  bis  condition  Beems  a  httle  ovetatrained. 
Ekabi>  can  do  far  better  than  this-  He  will  —  for  '  it  ts  in  him.'  '  •  •  C.  Blaas* 
*  Angels  beariug  8t.  CATnARixe  to  Mount  Sinai'  is  not  an  American  picture,  but  it  is 
one  of  a  high  order  of  merit  We  may  allude  to  it.ag&in.  It  was  pn'mted  abroad  i 
is  full  of  intellectual  beauties,  and  for  that  reason  worthy  of  study  by  all  artists.  Moil 
sweetly  painted  is  the  fuce  of  the  departed  saints  and  that  of  the  figure  *  shadowing 
with  wings*  a  Bister-spirit's  features  is  Bcarcel)"  less  admirable  ;  and  then,  bow  Boatings 
how  *balloony,'  as  the  French  term  it,  seems  the  whole  group!  A  truly  delightful 
picture.  •  •  '  Mr.  CuAruAN  has  four  paintings.  *  Rebbkak  and  AeiiAnAM's  Servant 
at  the  Weir  at  first  sight  seems  a  very  striking  picture.  An  examiuEition  of  it  how- 
ever exliibits  defects.  The  standing  position  of  the  figures  seems  unnatural,  that  of 
the  servant  especially.  The  *  Cottage*  and  *  Boiid-8eene'  in  the  Highlands,  by  the 
same  artist,  are  two  pleasing  pictures ;  the  first  named  very  particularly  90.  •  •  •  Tho- 
mas Cole  haa  four  specimens  of  his  inimitable  grouping  and  coloring.  *  The  Plc- 
Nic'  is  the  largest,  but  not  to  our  fancy  the  beat.  The  sky,  land  and  water-'scapes 
are  admirably  depicted  of  course,  but  the  character  and  grouping  of  the  figures,  al- 
though artistical,  do  not  impreas  us  so  favorably.  We  prefer  the  *  Italian  Sunset*  and 
the  '  View  of  Lago  de  Nemi,  near  Rome,*  in  the  &f«i  of  which  are  ge^ms  of  mingled 
composition  and  color  which  might  almost  be  segregated  from  the  rest  and  fonn  singly 
beautiful  pictures.  In  looking  at  *  The  Crow  in  the  Wilderness*  we  could  not  but 
feel  a  regret  that  the  frame  should  shut  in  the  scene  ;  a  feeling  such  as  one  sometimea 
experiences  in  seeing  clouds,  IHse  *  bulwarks  of  some  viewless  land,*  closing  in  a  wide 
find  lovely  landscape,  *  rich  in  richest  verdure.*  •  '  *  Mr.  Crajvcu  has  an  excellent 
landscape,  in  Number  139.  The  middle-grouud  and  distance  are  very  fine.  There 
are  excellent  •  points'  also  in  *  A  Summer-Shower,'  but  we  lack  space  to  indicate 
them.  *    •    »    Mr.  Ceopskv ,  excuse  us,  but  are  you  not  going  behind  ?    Do  ii*t  your 
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pictures  look  ttufiliished  and  flai^y  ?  Do  n't  yon  deal  in  piiiple»  think  yumy  nther  4B0M 
than  is  neeeaMiry  ?  Dear  Sir,  your  clouda,  mountains  and  riven  all  seem  danemg  to  tli» 
same  tune ;  they  do  indeed.  We  must  try  and  amend  this,  Mr.  CaoFsnr.  Yoa  are  «Us 
todo  it ;  that  seemsquite  clear.  •  •  •  Dukand! — ah,  here  it  an  artist!  Look  at  ibis 
two  landsd^ies  ;  how  full  of  truth  they  are !  What  Brtamt  does  with  the  pen,  he 
eflbcts  with  his  pencil  Nature  rises,  as  if  from  miraculous  invocatioii,  before  yon. 
Obsenre  the  grass  on  the  hill-side  in  one  of  these  landscapes,  and  see  how  comfoctebljr 
yon  could  repose  upon  it  The  water,  too,  how  limpid !  Then  remember  that  ell 
this  is  of  the  most  everyiday  character.  There  is  no  afttempt  at  grand  compewtki,; 
no  rude  figures  of  eight  feet  m  height,  nor  any  thing  of  that  pleasing  class  and  «se; 
no  wonderful  light  and  shade,  and  no  brilliant  coloring.  Yet  <  there  Hes  the  soeneb' 
as  Shakspka&b  says ;  you  can  step  from  the  floor  of  the  Academy  into  a  quiet  eovft* 
try  spot,  where  the  noises  of  omnibii,  brokers  and  old  clothee-men  are  shot  eat  te^ 
ever.  Dukand  has  likewise  a  fine  picture  in  the  small  room,  ftdl  of  sentiiiMBt ;  m 
sweet  young  female  tending  the  wants  of  ui  aged  parent  Do  yon  remark  the 
quiet  tone  of  this  picture  also?  There  is  no  gaudy  color ;  all  is  subdued,  and  m 
perfect  keeping  with  the  subject  .  •  •  Wb  come  next  to  F.  W.  Edmonds,  unde- 
niably the  first  amateur  painter  in  America.  And  before  proceeding  to  say  a  yeiy 
few  words  of  his  pictures  in  the  present  exhibition,  let  us  commend  his  unifonn  good 
taste,  not  only  in  the  choice  but  in  the  treatment  of  his  subjects.  We  xemember 
haying  encountered,  some  time  since,  a  remark  of  some  English  critic  upon  the  kM* 
sons  that  might  be  gained  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  visitors  in  general  loek 
at  pictures  in  an  exhibition.  At  the  tragic,  swaggering,  theatrical-historical  paint- 
ings, they  yawn ;  before  some  of  the  grand  flashy  landscapes,  they  stand  withoot 
the  least  emotion ;  for  in  these  same  big  pictures  you  often  see  ngns  of  ignoraaee 
of  every  kind ;  weakness  of  hand,  poverty  of  invention,  carelessness  of  drawin|^ 
and  sometimes  lamentaUe  imbecility  of  thought;  but  before  some  quiet  i 
humor  or  pathos,  some  easy  little  copy  of  nature,  you  shall  see  the  same  visitor  i 
for  a  long  time  in  pleased  contemplation.  And  this  is  the  test,  as  we  have  frequentt^ 
had  occasion  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Edmonds*  pictures  always  bear.  We  once  saw 
two  countrymen,  restless  enough  elsewhere  in  the  Academy,  stand  for  somethiaf 
like  an  hour,  regarding  attentively  his  rustic  sketch  of  *  Sparking.*  Mr.  Edmomimi 
has  three  plq^ures  in  the  Academy;  numbers  167,  222  and  300.  Xhe  scene  from 
Scott's  *  Alktiquary,*  between  Elspeth  and  Lord  Glenallan,  is  the  iirat  When 
you  have  carefully  noted  the  accessories  of  the  cottage — the  brass-kettle,  the  soe- 
pended  haddock,  the  *  pot  of  jam*  on  the  shelf,  etc., — '  do  us  the  favor  to  observe'  the 
characters.  Is  Elspeth's  searching  glance  directed  '  any  where  eUe*  than  at  Glbm- 
ALLAN  ? — is  that  warning  finger  raised  at  any  thing  save  him  ?  Can  his  look  be  mia- 
taken  by  any  body?  No ;  it  tells  the  tale.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  '  The 
Sleepy  Student*  The  dog  in  his  lap ;  the  dropped  book ;  the  wash-bench,  with  ite 
variety  and  completeness  of  utensils,  and  the  no  less  natural  adjuncts  beneath ;  all 
are  to  the  life.  A  pleasant  bit  of  tangled  wild-wood  scenery  may  be  seen  m  No.  300. 
The  trees  are  well  painted,  and  the  gray-blue  sky,  <  flecking*  opaquely  through  the 
interwoven  foliage,  is  very  natural  As  to  the  round  white  cloud  filling  the  small  die- 
tant  gap  at  the  horizon,  we  *  like  not  that,*  •  .  .  Charles  L.  Eluott  has  what 
painters  term  a  most  capital  <  feeling*  for  portraits.  His  flesh  fairly  perspires.  Yen 
can  put  your  finger  on  it  and  feel  its  warmth  and  life.  He  fully  equals,  if  he  doee 
not  excel,  our  departed  fiiend  Inman;  and  this  is  saying  much.    His  portrait  of 
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TftAVeiiti  ft  brother  artist,  i«  pronoimced  by  good  judges  lo  be  the  best  portniit  that 
was  ever  exhibited  m  the  National  Academy  ;  and  wc  can  well  believe  itj  for  it  is  a 
miracle  of  colorings.  The  portrait  of  *  Oi.d  Knick./  (b«  they  have  christened  a  j^ntle* 
man  whom  we  have  knoisTi, '  boy  and  man/  for  upward  of  thirty  years,  and  you  have 
knowiiireadert  for  some  thirteen,  more  or  less,)  is  thought  by  artista  to  be  Mr.  Elliott** 
next  beet  and  moBt  faithful  head  ;  Jilthough  that  of  Mrs.  Townbknd,  Br.  Stone,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor^  of  Grace  Church,  may  bo  said  to  divide  with  these  the  flTif- 
fragea  of  vieitors.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Flaog  has  five  pictures,  of  which  we  may  have  moi^ 
to  say  hereafter.  We  cannot  express  any  great  admiration  of  liia  atyle  in  generaU 
Hia  facee  are  not  disfigured  by  any  thing  that  can  bo  called  eiprfssion,  exactly  ;  yet 
ho  makes  verj'  largo  eyes  and  quite  elaborate  bo0om&  .  .  .  Mr.  Fjiceman  has  but 
one  specimen  of  his  powers  j  tlie  picture  of  a  dwarf,  carefully  and  elaborately  fin- 
ished, hut  how  out  of  all  proportion  !  Whoever  saw  such  a  head  coupled  with  such 
a  body  and  such  arms?  There  is  much  merit  in  the  form  and  coloring  of  the  stone 
effigy.  *  *  .  Mr.  Gicyoux,  in  Number  8,  has  a  very  clever  landscape  ;  and  liia  Iwo 
^me  pictures  are  perfect  copies  from  nature.  We  never  saw  better  transcripts.  The 
imitation  of  the  planed  boards,  upon  which  the  gome  is  represented  as  hanging,  we 
have  seen  deceive  scores  of  visitors.  *  .  .  What  can  we  say  of  Mr.  He.N"ri'  Peters 
Giur  7  We  could  conscientiously  praise  his  works,  *  if,  like  a  crab,  we  could  gxi 
backward  ;'  for  his  earlier  piclurea  reflected  credit  upon  hia  talents.  But  Mr*  Gray 
lia«  never  •  fulfilled  the  promise  of  \m  spring.'  Indeed,  ho  has  been  constantly  re- 
trograding* We  have  seen  no  picture*  from  his  pencil  in  any  fonner  year  so  indiffer- 
ent as  those  in  the  present  collection.  Mr,  Gray  must  surely  be  imitating  some  imi- 
tator of  TiTiAJt,  or  fading  sadly  in  transferring  to  canvass  the  style  of  the  trye  master* 
His  flesh  is  cold,  hard,  dry ;  hit  pictures  look  as  if  they  had  been  baked.  His  effects 
seem  lo  have  been  produced  by  a  sort  of  dotting  or  stipplinj^  with  the  end  of  his  pen- 
ciL  Look  at  his  '  Tusean  Maid/  *  Sappho/  and  *  Timoii  of  Athens,'  and  say  whether 
we  have  not  *  spoken  sooth.'  *  .  .  Mr,  Hitntington  has  eight  pictures  in  the  Acade- 
my, the  very  beat  of  which  we  think  is  his  *  Italy  ;*  a  chanaing  painting,  iu  attitude, 
color — everything.  His  larger  and  more  ambitious  compositions,  although  replete 
with  characteristic  merits,  have  not  so  forcibly  impressed  us.  Mr,  HtNTLNOTON  must 
*  took  sharp,*  or  ho  will  find  himself  a  conBrmed  manneriH  before  he  is  aware  of  it 
His  old  menV  heads,  for  example,  have  very  little  variety.  This  is  partly  true  oIm 
of  the  expreamon  of  his  female  faces.  Numbers  42, 47  and  178,  are  in  some  respects 
repetitious  of  each  other.  Morc'over,  is  he  not  too  lavish  of  the  semi-garish  tn  his  dra- 
peries ?  His  reda  seem  to  us  to  supcmbound*  Mr.  Hi7Nti.noton,  being  an  artist  of 
acknowledged  genius,  can  surely  afford  lo  be  careful  of  his  reputation.  .  .  ,  Mr. 
Lnouah,  in  Number  28,  has  a  very  remarkable  picture.  Examine  it  closely,  and  see 
how  elaborately  beautiful  it  is  in  all  itiJ  details.  Those  leaves,  even,  are  botanical 
specimens,  so  perfect  are  they.  Number  179  is  another  admirable  picture  ;  soft,  deli- 
cate in  color,  and  moot  sweet  and  natural  in  expression.  .  .  .  CuAHLifis  J  ah  vis  has 
four  pictures  ;  the  best  of  which,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  saying,  is  No*  216,  a  per- 
fectly faithful  copy  of  the  youthful  lineaments  of  a  dear  little  fellow,*  well  known  since 
his  birth  to  this  depoDent,*  and  set  down  as  *  Yooxa  Kmck/  in  the  catalogut;.  It  is 
verj'  child -like  and  natural  in  expression » true  in  color,  and  the  hand  admirably  fore- 
Bibortened.  Namber  73  is  also  an  excellent  likenciis,  and  a  pleasing  picture.  The 
portiail  of  Bin.  Gideom  Les,  Number  367,  is  likewise  a  faithful  and  well-colored 
portrait.  .   .   •  Among  the  J/s  is  Mr.  Joceltn,  who  has  some  very  clever  poTtr«it«r 
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the  beet  of  winch  m  Uiat  of  yiv*  C.  Vandf-ubjl'^  Nainber  168,  .  -  -  Wc  may  be 
in  error,  but  we  coiitiot  regard  Mr.  Leutze's  extra vafant  picture  of  the  *  LaDdjn^  of 
Uie  Nortlmiem*  as  worthy  of  liia  rpputaliou,  (and  by  and  by  we  will  state  wk^  w« 
do  nolij  but  *CiioMW£Li.  nud  hiti  Daughter,'  Number  IBB,  m  fuUy  equal  to  iL  TiiA 
F  ^eod  and  figure  of  the  Protector  arc  admirable.  There  m,  aa  Cajli*tle  mjs»  *  in 
those  nodftnls  of  bis  a  kind  of  ^tiort ;  he  has  decided.'  The  arm  of  the  diuiglit«r  ii 
o?er-dmwn,  hni  that  is  a  small  defoct ;  yet  a  defect  that  in  this  limb  seeoui  a  Uttit 
cottimon  to  Mr.  Lkutzb.  .  -  ■  Mr.  Mattkb^n,  in  Number  20,  exhibits  groat  iai- 
proremeat  The  picture  ]»  well  designed  and  the  story  well  totd  ;  albeit  tbe  campo- 
fiition  a  rathvr  crowded,  there  is  some  bad  drawing,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Bpittt 
are  dwarfish.  *  *  *  Hesb  we  must  pause,  for  we  s^re  'at  the  end  of  our  tether/  Al- 
though we  had  written  out  our  catalogue- memoranda,  we  must  postpone  xta  publici* 
tion  till  our  next.  It  embmceei  the  uames  of  Mocnti  Osgood,  Page,  PekljEi  C^how 
we  are  glad  to  welcome,)  Hanngv,  Ro^witkr^  Sfencgri  8wain»  TAitBOTy  {^Mdtett  «tr- 
tutct  J  ESSE !  you  are  doing  well !)  Thatteb*  Giovanni  Tiiomi-son^  Tehiit,  Wai.po  iJtjt 
Jewett,  WKNZLEa,  WniTftiDGG,  and  others  of  greater  or  less  attraction.  Mean  time, 
citizens  and  strangersi  visit  the  National  Academy  I  You  will  find  it  the  lieet  ex- 
hibition we  have  ever  had  ;  and  there  ]»  no  place  in  town  where  a  couplet  of  leimre 
boars  can  be  passed  so  pleasantly ;  for  you  can  be  at  once  in  foreign  citie«»  or  tn  coot 
cotmtiy  nooks, '  beside  still  waters.'  *  *  •  The  following  touching  linps  are  aapposed  to 
have  been  written  by  an  unfortunate  poet,  who  died  many  yeora  since  in  Londoik 
There  is  about  them  Houietliiug  of  thv  ^pint  and  a  little  of  the  manner  of  &  roiuuii4ay 
by  Chatt£rton,  which  we  have  a  diin  re  membra  ace  of  having  read  deveral  yean  ago : 


*GRNit's  anilGoodDi$«i  %»ill  not  grieve — 
On  one  so  wortlileet^  lenf  i  be«tow  j 
Or  5upi^rcnioti»C]rRntiieifl  hoove 
A  cif  li  to  hoaor  one  to  low  : 
But  fow  [UU^t  tlQ 
The  tcttr»  foi-mef 
Wbeo  IflLin  Md  LwiDemb  ifae  trcre, 

*  Ton  stkn**  brij^ht  beaiita  bid  nationA  live, 
But  uil  for  IXM3  uiimmco'J  nliiiio; 
Thoir<  broo^zoA  peace  aod  plou^ure  ^ivs, 
But  peace  uud  pleoitire  &re  not  mliMi  \ 
But  luw  rrjUAi  Uo 
T\\«  trara  fur  me, 
Wbeo  [  am  laid  bejieaiti  ttw  tree. 


*  Yet  «(!lco»io,  hour  of  parting  hreatli  l 
CoiDD,  Nuro,  xmnrrlng  dart  I  —  th«rtt  **  t 
For  borrtjw  in  rhe  arms  of  Df^etlb— ^^ 
Tm  dj' -«  *  in  thft  tomb  : 

Tl L  be 

TU.  .        .  . 

Wben  i  iiiu  i^ia  iMucQiH  lii«  tre«i. 


'J  '  '  tMnr^tubnuic^ 

1  -to  reatt 

Tho  r«jt  for  luft, 
Wliea  1  oiu  laid  bcuaaUi  the  tree!* 


I 


Wi  are  glad  t^  be  able  to  utate,  that  our  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  JupsQN,  (our  '  Nijld  Bltmtlinc,')  had  not  at  the  last  advices  been  realized.  Ha 
writes  us  himself,  imder  dale  of  '  NuslivlUe,  April  10th,'  although  in  &  Ikltefiiif 
hand,  as  follows:  *  Yoiur  April  number  hits  just  reached  mo;  and  X  haaten  to  teti 
you  that  I  am  worth  ten  *  dead*  men  yet,  and  hope  to  be  ready,  Ln  two  or  thf«s 
months,  to  *  go  it*  for  *  the  whole  of  Oregon/  I  expect  to  leave  here  for  tbe  East  in 
three  or  four  days*  1  cannot  yet  rise  from  my  bed  ;  my  left  arm  and  leg  are  help- 
less, and  my  whole  left  side  is  sadly  bruit*«d.  Out  of  twenty  *three  shots,  all  witfiia 
ten  steps,  thp  pistols  several  times  touching  my  body,  I  was  sliglitly  hit  by  tkrtt 
only*  1  fell  forly-seveu  feet  three  inches,  (measured,)  on  hard,  rocky  grounds  and 
not  a  bone  cracked  1  Thua  (ton  told  them  I  was  innocent  As  God  is  tny  jtitlgn,  / 
ntvtr  wronged  Robert  PorterficUL  My  enemies  poisoned  hia  ears,  aad  foully  belied 
^me.  1  tried  to  avoid  harming  him,  and  calmly  talked  with  him  while  ho  firod  thfM 
shots  at  ine»  each  shot  grazing  my  person.     I  did  not  fire  till  I  saw  that  he  wm  de- 
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tor  mined  to  kill  mo,  and  then  I  fired  but  once.  Gross  mjufitice  liaa  be«n  done  me  in 
the  pubtiahcd  deticriplions  of  tho  afiiiir.  As  «oon  as  I  can  sit  up,  I  ehnW  publish  a  full 
uccount  of  the  entire  aiiray.  I  shall  not  be  tried ;  the  gr^nd  jury  tiave  set,  and  no 
biJi  ha^  beea  found  against  me.  The  mob  waa  raised  by  and  composed  of  men  who 
were  my  enemies  on  other  accounts  tban  th©  dpath  of  FoRTEiiFiELn.  They  were 
tho  peraona  wliom  I  used  to  (icoro  in  my  little  paper*  '  Ned  Buntline^s  Own*  1  saw 
but  one  respectable  man  among  them.  The  rope  did  not  break ;  jt  was  cut  by  a 
friend.  I  believe  I  acted  calmly  and  bravely  llirougb  the  whole  scene  ;  my  enemies 
say  sfXt  at  least.  Mr.  Portekfikld  wa«i  a  brave,  good^  but  raah  and  hasty  man  ;  and 
deeply,  deeply  do  I  regret  the  necessity  of  his  death.  His  wife  is  as  innocent  as  an 
angel.  No  proof  has  ever  been  advanced  that  I  ever  touched  her  hand-  I  am  faint 
and  weak  from  this^  exertion  m  writing  lo  yoU|  and  must  close/  We  have  given  th© 
foregotug  to  tho  public  without  request*  and  wilbout  the  pennii^ion  of  the  writer.  It 
seems  but  just  that  one  wbo  was  ao  conspicuous  an  actor  in  the  sad  events  heretofore 
recorded,  should  at  legist  have  the  opportunity  of  asserting  his  innocence.  It  couid 
hardly  be  denied  to  him  by  an  enemy.  We  look  to  see  ^Neo^  hereafter  *  a  better 
and  a  wiser  inan.'  ...  It  is  very  curious,  the  manner  in  which  cant  terms,  of 
no  particular  meaning  in  themselves,  in  their  origin  or  their  upplicatiout  become 
perpetuated  in  a  metropolitan  community.  Who  can  trace  tho  common  phrase 
of  *  He  is  iCt  any  thing  else  V  Who,  at  any  rate,  observes  any  fitness  in  its  use, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  in  which  it  is  employed  ?  The  first  time  we  ever  heard 
the  phrase  used  was  while  the  last  Democratic*  Prt^sideutial  Convent  ion  was  in  ses- 
sion at  Ealtimore.  *  Do  you  think  Van  Bukiim  will  get  tho  nomination?*  asked  a 
Whig  of  a  prominent  Democrat.  '  Get  the  no-mi-uo-tion  V  was  the  reply ;  *  hti 
wonH  get  nothing  else  /*  '  No,  you  >e  right ^  he  won't/  answered  his  antagonist ; 
*  you  Ve  hit  tho  truth  once  in  your  life,  ady  bow  V  Sine©  that  pi^riodj  however,  the 
term  has  become  almost  a  *  household  word^  in  the  city.  A  correspondent  tells  us 
that  at  a  wedding  the  other  day  at  which  an  acquaintance  of  his  oj^iciatedT  the  Jus- 
tice who  perfomnwl  the  marriage  ceremony  said  to  the  bridegroom,  *  Will  you  have 
this  woman  to  be  your  wedded  wife  ?'  to  which  bo  answered,  with  a  smile  on  hie  lip 
peculiar  to  *  one  of  the  bo-hoys/  *  /  iron'/  have  nubtidy  else  !*  Tho  reply  of  his 
bride  to  the  kindred  querj-  vvus  not  less  specihc  and  characteristjc  :  *  Will  you  take 
this  man  to  he  your  lawful  husband  r  said  the  Justice  ;  to  which  she  responded,  with 
breathless  haste,  *  YeSt  Sir-rM  P  -  .  .  Ma.  Wnxis,  in  one  of  bis  pl^usant  and  graphic 
sketches  of  real  Hfe  in  Jjondon  society,  gives  us  tho  following  language  as  coming 
from  the  lips  of  a  titled  lady,  who  had  tiecomo  weary  of  the  routtun  of  fashionable 
gayety  in  the  metmpolis :  •  You  need  not  be  reminded  what  London  is ;  how  weari- 
some its  round  of  well-bred  gayeties  ;  how  heartless  and  cold  its  fashionable  display. 
Providence,  I  thinkT  has  confined  to  a  comparatively  low  level  the  hearty  and  joyous 
sympatliies  of  our  nature ;  and  it  avenges  the  humble,  that  the  proudf  trho  rise 
abGnip  thcmt  rise  also  above  the  homely  mnietial  for  happiness.  An  aristocrat  I  am 
doomed  to  be !  I  am,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  irrevocably  pampered,  and  must  live 
and  associate  with  the  class  in  which  1  have  been  thrown  by  accident  and  education. 
But  how  inexpressibly  tedious  to  me  is  the  ronud  of  such  a  life,  the  pains  I  hove 
here  taken  to  procore  a  respite  from  it,  may  perhaps  partially  convey  to  you.  It  is 
possible,  probable  indeed,  that  I  entertain  at  my  house  people  wbo  envy  mo  the 
splendors  I  dispense,  yet  who  are  themselves  happier  than  I.  To  young  i>eo[de,  for 
whom  it  is  a  novelty ;  to  love»,  whose  happiness  is  wholly  separable  irom  all  aroimd 
roL.  xxra»  60 
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them  ;  to  the  ambitious,  who  use  it  as  a  convenient  ladder ;  gay  LonJtoli  filb  is  (what 
any  other  life  wonid  be  with  the  same  additions,)  charming.  Bat  to  one  who  it  nat 
yonng ;  for  whom  love  is  a  closed  book,  and  who  has^  no  ambition  in  piogwi ;  tiikr 
mere  sodiety  without  heart  or  jbyousness  is  a  desert  of  splendor.  I  walk  thimigh 
'  my  thronged  rooms,  and  hear,  night  after  night,  the  same  ceremonkras  noChingii.  I 
drive  m  my  costly  equipage,  separated  by  its  very  costliness  from  the  lynqiatliyflf 
the  human  beings  who  pass  me  by.  There  are  those  who  call  themselvet  my  inti- 
mate friends;  but  their  friendship  lacks  homeliness  and  abandonment  Fear  ef 
committal,  dread  of  ridicule,  policy  to  please  or  repel,  are  like  chains  worn  miseeit 
on  the  tongues  and  hearts  of  all  who  walk  the  World  at  that  level*  How  many  aie 
there  in  this  '  metropolis  of  the  western  world' — where  the  richest  can  but  tmsltfls 
perhaps  the  least  noteworthy  in  that  respect  of  the  great  worid  of  London — l^w 
many  are  there  who  miMt,  who  do  feel,  who  cannot  help  feelmg,  the  troth  of  this  too 
truthftil  confiBSsion  !  Such  is  *  Fashion !'  .  .  .  We  heard  the  accompanying  *  Irillt' 
Melody*  sung  the  other  e^ning  with  inimitable  effect ;  and  having  heard  it,  we  eaA 
readily  conceive  what  an  effect  it  might  have  had  on  the  <  brave  boys'  *  a-n 
upon  the  kenawls*  and  rail-roads  in  the  country,  about  <  election-time  :* 


*  I  cuf  Bg^d  Uritli  hJin  fur  &  taidoai 

My  rkli  luaiithJ^r  pajf  for  la  draw; 
I  wnn  fttway*  in  irary  iood  bumgr^ 

Aud  cjOdh  tHTig '  Erin  gti  Brogb  V 
Tho  ratiam  ihey  Wfts  v«ry  ptatity, 

To  QQtiipLBii^  we  'd  no  rvisbii  H  iJI : 
Oh  Mf  ttiurti  's  bApptiieti  in  tbtr  cr^itiofit 

*T  ifl  a'ttorkiiig  upon  the  koiiiiwt  \ 


'  When  I  landed  in  iwate  Philadelphy, 

The  weather  was  pleasant  and  clear; 
1  did  n't  stop  long  in  the  city, 

As  soon  I  will  let  yez  all  bear ; 
I  did  n't  stop  long  in  the  city, 

It  being  then  late  in  the  fall,  * 

Before  I  disposed  of  my  rigging, 

And  anchored  upon  the  kenawl : 

*  So  fare  ye  well,  father  and  nothei\ 

Likewise  to  ould  Ireland  too ; 
Fare  ye  well,  sisters  and  brothers, 
So  kindly  1  bid  yez  adieu ! 

*  When  I  came  to  this  wonderful  rampart 

My  heart  it  was  filled  with  surprise 
To  see  such  a  grand  undertdiiag — 

The  like  never  came  to  me  eyes ! 
T  was  there  I  saw  thousands  of  brave  boys 

Embowelled  in  mountains  so  tall, 
A-cutting  through  hills  and  through  valleys. 

To  muce  a  road  for  the  kenawl ! 

*  So  fare  ye  well,  father  and  mother, 

Likewise  to  ould  Ireland  too  } 
Fare  ve  well,  sisters  and  brothers. 
So  kindly  I  bid  yez  adieu  I 

*  I,  happening  to  be  but  a  stranger, 

Did  n't  httve  a  great  dale  for  to  say, 
When  the  boss  he  came  round  in  good  order, 

Saying,  *  Brave  boys  !  it 's  grog-time  o'  day !' 
The  boss  he  came  round  in  good  order— 

He  seemed  like  a  father  to  all ; 
Oh  I  I  thought 't  was  an  illigant  pleasure 

To  be  working  upon  the  kenawl  1 

*  So  fare  ye  well,  father  and  mother, 

Likewise  to  ould  Ireland  too ; 
Fare  ve  well,  sisters  and  brothers. 
So  kindly  I  bid  yez  adieu  1 

The  allusion  to  *  King  Martin  O'Bihien'  may  have  secured  the  votes  of  i 
Patsylvanians  who  doubtless  thought  him  a  countryman  of  their  own.  •  .  •  Wk 
have  been  not  a  little  amused  in  looking  over  the  ^  Hisloire  de  VAneien  et  db 
Nouveau  Tegtament,  avec  dea  Explicationea  edifiantes  tireea  de  Saints  Pires,  pmr 
De  Rotaumont  ;'  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  engravings,  some  of 


'  So  fore  ye  woU,  father  and  i 
L  i  kc  w  i$e  to  out  J  1  r  vl  bnd  loo : 
Fare  ye  well^fiUten  and  In  roth  UM^ 
^«j  kiuflly  1  bid  yvA  j^dKU  !  ^_^ 

•  The  girls  from  every  quarter 

They  tazed  me  whereiver  I  'd  go : 
There  was  Molly  and  Dollt  and  MAaTBAf 

That  wanted  to  make  me  their  beaa ; 
The  mothers  were  all  in  confusion — 

Good  Lord!  how  they  'd  holler  and bftWil 
'  We  've  ne'er  any  good  of  our  daughters 

Since  Paddy  kim  on  the  kenawl  r 

'  So  fare  ye  well,  father  and  mother, 
Likewise  to  ould  Ireland  too  { 
Fare  ye  well,  sisters  and  brothers. 
So  kindly  I  bid  yez  adieu ! 

'  And  now,  to  conclude  and  to  finisli, 

I  'm  accomplished  in  every  degree; 
I  'm  a  Dimocrat  into  the  bargain, 

The  best  that  you  ever  did  see  1 
So  fill  up  your  glasses,  my  brave  boy% 

Here 's  success  and  long  life  to  you  all  I 
And  here 's  to  all  ihrue-hearied  haroea. 

That  are  working  upon  the  kenawl  i 

'  So  fare  ye  well,  father  and  mother, 

Likewise  to  ould  Ireland  too j 
Here 's  health  to  King  MAftTOf  (rBimairt 
To  h-U  with  your  TiPPIOANOl!* 


which  Intter,  by^tbe^by,  are  ktigbabte  enough.  One  ii  upon  tbe  pa6Hage,  ^  Uoritq*  of» 
a  unB  poutre  dan9  Pwil  il  ne  faui  pat  M€  mtttrt  tn  peine  de  Hrer  une  paille  de  2'<ri2 
d€  son  frerCf*  and  is  treated  in  a  iiiauuer  truly  French.  One  of  the  two  figures  has 
a  ehaft  like  a  woaver'a  *  beani'  coming  out  of  liis  eyej  while  the  '  mole'  iu  thi^  eye  of 
the  other  id  about  tho  size  of  the  old -fashioned  daniing'-iieerUe  of  the  old-fashioaed 
house-wife.  It  is  an  oxcoodingly  funny  picture  *  to  look  at ;'  it  do  n't  describe  bo 
well  however  as  we  thoug^ht  it  would » *  by  tionsiderable" ;  bat  *  what  is  writ  in  writ/ 
Let  it  go.  ,  .  .  Here  follows  a  •  Note  from  Peter  Schemil  to  the  Editor.''  The 
last-named  functionary ♦  not  beingf  aware  that  the  proof-sheets  hadnotb^en  examined 
by  the  anther*  (they  «rer^  read  and  copiously  marked  by  somebody f)  did  not  deem  it 
seceBBary  to  reyiao  them,  as  uHUal,  before  eendiug  them  to  preea: 

*DKA]t  Old  Mjl  KNTdtEnnocKJEn :  JTour  reitJcrs  bav«  fvt^ry  reason  Iti  svmpftthise  with  nie  in 
ray  aio«t  tlnplorjible  Ute,  which  prevcnLs  ina  (rem  c^>rruciiMg  luy  pf«of«  in  periioii.  la^i«ie>iJUy  Ims 
liod  n.  D«w  pbato  of  luflbrinf  when  my  xt^s.  arc  ftubjcicted  to  Uie  torture  of  your  compoaitorji.  There 
uro  eevcriil  iniiccuracii!«  ta  the  tiurobur  fur  April,  which  1  douhl  not  th«i  g^ouil  tuste  of  yi>ur  readon 
will  hnve  correcteJ  ia  tbe  r««i)iit^i  ftad  which  I  will  uoi  uotico  ;  but  they  ttmsi  have  been  mystifiod 
hi  rendiuj,',  on  page  311^,  *Thc  tendency  of  works  of  worUi  is  to  jSW  in  the  flood  of  lioie,'  jubtoad  of 
to  »ink  i  uid  un  paffo  330,  ^Tbi»  war  of  opinion  woul<l  be  what  Mr  Caksiso  i>o  inuuh  depicttd,'  in- 
Alead  of  dtprteaUd ;  ou  page  336, '  Afl  Ipretstd  by  her  ruuther,'  iuileuii  of  ^  va  i  pretumtd ;'  and  th« 
traaafornuiJion  of  ProU  AccUM^S  Damo  to  AccuKt,  oa  page  334.  1  ah»ervc,  too,  in  tho  prouf  of  the 
prejient  number,  which  may  not  roach  you  in  time  for  correction,  that  in  a  uom  on  pai^e  425,  "con- 
Ummd*  i»  printed  (br  * c^fnteated  ;*  and  on  pa^e  490,  Ivyses  ii  nufMlituted  (k>r  NYBaeN. 

'I  hop©  my  MSS*  may  be  hiirdnile-r  more  fortunate,  soil  I  wiii  try  *liuI  mitke  ttirtiti  more  le^ihlCi     I 

regret  that  my  eng ni^emeiitA  conip«l.  mo  to  foud  tlio  MSfi.  a*  draughted,  and  that  1  have  no  one  to  whom 

1  can  Lfjcninni  tbftia  for  ^  fair  copy. 

'  With  very  grftat  respect, 

'  Panzn  ScnzMii./ 

We  moat  be  permitted  to  hope  that  onr  myBterioiia  corrEvpondent  will  at  least  make 

*  more  legtblo*  the  proper  natitos  of  the  old  worthies  in  Mrs.  Smith-b  library.  Our 
compotfitom  are  not  acquainted  with  them.  -  -  *  We  take  sincere  pleasure  in  call- 
ing public  attention  to  Prof&Mor  T.  S.  Cuiimik(#s*  *  School  of  Design/  at  the  New- 
York  UttiverBity,  and  at  hb  residence,  No.  50,  Walker-street  He  gives  day  and 
ereuitig  leeeonsat  both  places  ;  and  a  ladies'  cities  asiseinblesat  the  University  at  four 
in  the  aJlemoon.  A  branch  of  ttic  school,  under  a  competent  loetructori  includes  also 
a  juvenile  clam.  Inetmetion  of  the  soundobt  charact<:'r  is  given  in  every  bratieb  of 
the  arts.  It  is  well  remarked  of  Mr.  Cumaiinos  by  Mr.  Brvant,  that  '  his  known 
skill  as  an  artist,  together  with  his  natttral  exactness,  patience  and  aasiduity,  coui»titute 
bim  a  most  valuable  instructor/  .  .  .  '  Jorjaikins*  writes  ua  that  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  *  Stammering  Tosi/  who  prevented  the  ugly  man  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  bis  antagonist^  as  mentioned  in  our  laal:  *He  is  as  well  known  at  tite  west 
as  the  '  razor-strop  man,'  or  the  soft-voiced  gentleman  who  vends  '  any  article  on  the 
bo&rd»  four*  f-o-u-r  centSr'  are  here/     Here  in  another  anecdote  of  the  same  party: 

*  Tom  had  cngag-ed  a  berth  on  board  a  boat^  and  was  waiting  impatiently  on  the  wliarf 
for  the  appearance  of  tho  negro  in  whose  hands  he  bad  ])Iaced  his  carpet-bag.  The 
last  bell  rang;  the  gang-plank  was  drawn  in*board  ;  the  hawsere  were  cast  olf ;  and 
just  as  the  paddles  made  their  lirst  revolution,  the  *  darky^  appeared.  Thrusting  his 
hands  into  the  deepest  recesses  of  his  pockets,  Ton  apostrophized  him  thus :  *  Xtn  1 
'f»f-  you  were  m-m-y  pro-op-erty,  there  'd  be  a  n-n-igger  f-f-funeral  to-m -morrow,  and 
the  co-co-mp*uy  would  n*t  in-move  a  step  toward  the  g-grave-yard  *lill  y-yoi*  had 
started  I*    •    '    -    It  would  add  greatly  to  the  feeling  wHh  which  these  lines  will  be  re- 
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garded  by  the  reader,  if  he  could  hear  our  friend  Brough  mag  them  in  his  rich  i 
▼oice,  to  a  charmingr  air  of  Scotland ;  yet  the  yerse  will  *  tell*  even  without  ihmt  aida : 


'Oh  !  see  the  camp's  entrenched  rings, 
Where  Roman  eagles  spread  their  wings; 
But  now  the  mountain-daisy  springs 
O'er  former  scenes  of  revelry. 

*  And  ages  since  have  rolled  away. 
The  chieftain's  cairns  are  old  and  gray ; 
The  mouldering  stones  with  time  decay, 
That  mark'd  the  fields  of  chivalry. 

'  Then  fiir  the  fame  of  Rome  was  spread, 
And  nations  from  her  armies  fied, 
But  here  her  bravest  heroes  bled. 

Though  vain  was  all  their  bravery. 

*0!  wbA«  is  now  the  Roman  name? 
A  legend  only  tells  her  (hme ; 
But  Scotia's  sons  are  still  the  same. 
The  mountain  sons  of  liberty  I 


'The  pibroch's  loud  inspiring  p^ 
The  Highland  arms,  the  Highland  steal, 
Tliat  made  the  Romans  backward  reel, 
Have  never  lost  their  energy. 

'  And  may  we  long  iW>m  war  be  free, 
Our  peaceful  vales  with  rapture  see. 
And  oft  at  eve  with  Highland  glee 

Awake  our  ancient  oainitrelay. 

*  Tet  be  that  spirit  ever  nursed. 
That  on  tho  Roman  legions  burst, 
And  be  the  foreign  arms  accursed, 
That  wake  again  our  energy  I 

'  For  all  her  sons  shall  bleeding  lie, 
Nor  one  be  left  to  heave  the  sigh. 
And  Freedom's  latest  spark  shall  die. 
E'er  Scotia  yield  to  slavery.* 


Among  the  cards  of  May-day  removal,  which  thicken  upon  us  as  a  peculiarity 
of  the  season,  we  notice  that  of  Mr.  N.  Dodge,  the  accomplished  and  popular 
dentist,  whose  residence  is  now  at  Number  634,  Broadway,  between  Houston  and 
Bleecker  streets.  To  a  thorough  knowledge,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  every 
branch  of  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  humane  of  all  the  *  honorable  profeasiona,' 
Mr.  Dodge  adds  the  pleasant  tact  and  the  gentle  ways  which,  to  *  little  people*  and 
ladies,  are  important,  if  not  indispensable.  When  a  dentist  is  commended  by  chil-  . 
dren  for  his  kindness  of  manner,  (a  fact  with  which  we  happen  to  be  conversant,) 
we  may  well  assume  that  he  is  *  at  home*  in  one  of  the  most  essential  points  of  his 
art  •  •  •  Mrs.  Child,  in  one  of  her  late  letters  to  the  <  Boston  Courier,*  has  an  ac- 
count, which  seems  to  be  intended  for  a  description,  of  the  noble  picture  of  Murillo^i 
*  Holy  Family,*  in  the  possession  of  a  friend,  to  which  we  have  heretofore  alluded 
in  the  Knickerbocker.  Mrs.  Child  states  that  the  possessor  bought  it  originally  fox 
a  moderate  sum,  and  was  not  aware  of  its  value  until  it  had  been  sent  to  England 
to  be  cleansed.  This  is  quite  an  error.  It  was  purchased  with  a  full  knowledge  of 
its  great  excellence,  and  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  A  year  or  so  previous  to  its  be- 
ing sent  abroad,  we  devoted  two  or  three  pages  to  a  description  of  it  in  this  Magazine, 
for  we  fully  shared  with  its  enviable  possessor  the  feeling  of  admiration  with  which 
he  regarded  it ;  and  in  November  last  we  mentioned  its  complete  restoration  and  re- 
turn, and  the  increased  value  which  had  been  placed  upon  it  in  England.  Mrs. 
Child  does  not  consider  either  the  Joseph  or  the  Mother  beautiful.  We  cannot 
well  see  how  any  one  can  look  at  the  face  of  that  mother,  overflowing  with  mater- 
nal affection  ;  at  those  sweet  blue  eyes,  with  the  soul's  light  beaming  through  them, 
and  go  away  with  an  imprc^on  that  the  face  is  not  truly  a  most  lovely  one.  Ideals 
of  beauty,  however,  are  as  various  as  human  faces.  .  .  •  Most  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  ill-favored  fraternity  mentioned  by  Addison,  known  as  *  The  Ugly  Cluh^ 
into  which  no  person  wc^i  admitted  without  a  visible  queerity  in  his  aspect,  or  pecu- 
liar cast  of  countenance.  -The  club-room  was  decorated  with  the  heads  of  eminent 
ogres,  as  Thersiteb,  Duns  Scotus,  Scarrqn,  etc. ;  in  short,  every  thing  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  deformed  objects  of  the  association.  They  have  a  practice  at  the  west 
of  giving  to  the  ugliest  man  in  ^1  the  *  diggin's'  round  about,  a  jack-knife,  which  he 
carries  until  he  meets  with  a  man  uglier  than  himself,  when  the  new  customer 


Makes  the  knife*  iirith  nil  its  honors.  '  L  L.,  of  this  vicinhy/  writes  an  occidental 
correspondent,  '  had  carried  the  kulfe  for  a  bog  time,  with  no  prospect  of  ever  hcing 
called  upon  to  *  fltand  and  deliver'  tt.  Ho  Imd  an  nnder-lip  which  hnng  down  like  a 
motherleia  colt's,  bending  into  li  sort  of  pouch  for  n  permanent  cliew  of  tobacco  j  hj» 
eycH  had  a  diatiolical  sqnint  each  way ;  ht«  nosu  was  like  a  ripe  warty  tomuto  ;  his 
complexion  that  of  an  old  saddle-llap ;  \\\a  ponson  and  llmbfi  il  miracle  of  iin^inli' 
ne^,  and  hb  gait  a  cro»  between  the  aluncb  of  an  elephant  and  the  movement  of  a 
kaugaroo.  Yet  this  miui  was  compelled  to  ^ve  up  the  knife!  It  chanced  m  this 
wise.  Ho  was  kicked  in  the  face  by  a  Horse  !  His  *  rang-'  wiw  smashed  loto  an 
almost  ahspelesa  mass.  When  his  face  got  well,  however,  it  was  so  ranch  improtxd 
by  the  lucky  accident  that  he  had  to  '  fork  over  iho  knife'  to  G,  K»,  in  an  adjoining^ 
comity  !* .  .  -  ^  The  Breaking  Up  of  the  Htidjiofi,*  m  preceding  pages,  after  having 
been  sent  to  us  with  an  urgent  appeal  for  its  ineertiont  ifeems  at  the  same  time  to 
have  been  de«patohed  to  a  metropolitan  daily  journal  for  a  hke  purpose^  and  doubt- 
lew  Bccompanied  by  kindred  solicitation*  Wo  have  several  deferred  mannscripts  of 
tho  writer,  received  within  the  last  six  months,  which  are  hereby  placed  at  his  dis- 
posaU  .  -  -  We  hare  received  since  our  last,  fifty-eight  articles,  in  pros©  and  verse, 
which  await  examination.  We  shall  report  upon  titem  in  onr  ^ext  Out  Miiust«7 
at  the  court  of  Sweden  will  accept  our  thanks  for  his  favors*  The  KmcEERBOCKBH 
will  be  greatly  enriched  by  hh  commiinicationa,  .  .  *  ^4  word  to  our  Fritate  Cor* 
respondenta :  llie  iron  gray-hound  that  holds  down  our  unanswered  letters,  (letters 
received  while  wo  ore  preparing  our  rcvigwn  and  *  Table*  necesmrili/  remain  un- 
answered until  Maga  is  at  press,)  will  relax  his  paws  l>efor©  you  will  have  perused 
this  apologetic  passage.  Yon  shall  hear  from  us  anon  j  '  Paul/  *  J,  N,  B./  *  Poly- 
gon/  'Walking  Gentleman*— 'have  at  ye  ail  1*  presently. 


tjiTKSAitY  Rkcosc  —  Among  the  recent  publicatiaDfi  of  the  Bao-nnCBS  Q^uipcss  itre  two  Ikaud^ 
M>me  vohimea  contBiomg  a  *j9mTnal  of  RtMtarchtt  into  ike  JVdtitraJ  Hiwiorf  «miI  Qt^logy  of  Vkt 
Cmmtritt  vitittd  during  a  Vofogt  rtmnd  tht  Wufld ;'  by  Cuajileb  Daawin.  M.  A.,  F,  R.  8.  Tbi* 
voyifs  wiiii  matlo  id  the  Booglr,  an  EiigJiMh  national  ve£«cl;  wa»  undertaken  I'or  nciinttinc  abject*^ 
and  jMffbrmed  at  the  cxprnio  and  under  ibe  direction  of  the  ErtliAh  guvtnrnment.  The  rfsuttJi  o/  « 
voynfe  wc^  eiLtendcd  could  not  fait  to  lie  of  creat  interc«t,  when  recorded  by  a  reeidy  anil  pteafLug 
writer,  and  «uch  Mr.  Dabwtn  has  clenrly  proved  hinuelf  tahe.  The  HAJL^CKS  have  nl4o  jnet.  ittiued 
ZwmpVM  Latin  GrammAr^  corrected  and  enlari^eii  by  that  croiinent  ecliokr,  Profi?ftior  Chaillkb 
Anthon,  of  Cofuinbla  College.  The  excellence  of  t)i«  work  is  acknowledged  by  all  European 
acbolari,  it  hnviug  already  pajaed  through  nine  uditloDi.  Profeasor  Anthon,  always  competent  mu- 
thwrky  In  inch  roolter«,proDouncc«  the  book  *  the  beat  work  on  the  Aubject  of  t^atin  Grammar  in  iho 
EogUab  bngnnge.'  The  plpn*in|:  and  in«tructive  »ton%  *Elitabeik  Button^*  an  tlluAtnitlon  of  *  reli- 
gion in  coiinecTion  witb  faahionJiblo  life/  and  Buhop  Hupkins'  Eamegt  AddrtMsto  the  Bhhopa,  Cler- 
gy and  Laity  of  tkt  Kpitatpat  Churek,*  from  the  frame  publikheri?,  wilt  rominaod  general  poruful  j 
the  fccrouJ  from  it*  brief  but  comprehefwiva  historical  akc^ti-b  of  what  it  denominated  'Piueyism/ 
and  tbe  fiml  for  itJi  development  of  the  vuluc  of  the  ima^ioutioti  in  ifllu^lraEin^  and  (Enforcing  import 
tant  Irolliik.  .  .  .  MBssPia.  Feakcis  asd  Co.vpanv  have  puUlicb«d  in  their  'Cabinet  Library 
of  choice  Pm«e  and  Poetry."  TAonfA**  on  the  FoeU,  by  H.  T,  Tucktrnan;'  n  fcrif^  of  i»jccelleat 
ea«ayf  upon  Ihn  writings  of  twenty-six  true  pocu,  whom  the  world  will  not  let  die.  beginning  with 
PiCTBAttCH  and  ending  with  BmrA^rr.  aod  including  most  of  those  great  bards  who  have  *  notched 
their  fame  upon  tlw  atlaiDant  of  tiroe^  in  lK)th  hemispheres.  Mvort't  Lnlla.  Rookk'  forms  another 
niintber  of  the  aankadccLrablo  series  of  choice  work**  *  *  *  BeaiDis  the  euterlaiain/ *  Tyj»«e/ ebe* 
wberc«  amiccd^  wo  \\iMiti  from  lleftsn.  WtLcif  and  PutKaM  ^TModalf,  the  Icrlander,  from  Ike  Grr- 
mmt  of  Saran  Dt  la  Motft  Foqws^  (wrhith  we  cannot  iay  we  greatly  tffttt)  Htntitt'9  T*ihlt'Tatk,* % 
wcfU-knowa  book^  aod  'Sctmtfttnd  Thovght*  in  Kwttpt,  by  an  Americam.*  A  hosty  glance  over  tbe 
luAl.nani«d  work  baji  le(k  upoo  our  mind  a  very  favorable  imprea»ioo  of  the  wnter^i  abllitie*.    Him 
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stylo  is  out  of  the  beftten  track  of  foreign  tourists,  as  are  also,  in  a  good  degree,  Ui  theoMi^  alika  of  ^ 
diatini^niahed  aeenei  and  distinguished  men.  The  author  is  understood  to  be  lfr.GB0BOB  H.  CaIc 
▼xxT.ofBaltinwre.  •  •  :  Hs8SM.Arpz.KTONA]VDCoiiPANThave8entusacop7ofthefir«tAiiierieam 
ftom  the  tixlk  London  edition  of  '  AmoWt  httrodmetion  to  Latin  Prte  Omap^tiUmtt*  wM^  wA 
deserves  the  popularity  it  has  aeqnired ;  *Chntot*»  Qaurml  Hitt&rj/  •/  CMiiMfiMi  1m  Em^ff  wWk 
nous  by  Rev.  C.  &  Bbnet  i  and  the  third  number  of  the '  Library  of  Popular  Roadiag,'  oovtaiai^r 
'  MargnenU  d*  VttkiB,  tm  Hutorictd  Rowumce,*  by  Alxxandbk  Duxas.  This  lastroamed  novel  w« 
have  heard  highly  commended  by  competent  judges,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  for  Um  pe- 
rusal •  •  •  Mbssbs.  Bakxb  AND  ScEiBNXB  have  issued  the  third  number  of  *  Tks  .ifttsto  •/ .iflM- 
rieti,*  by  C.  EswauM  Lxstrk,  containing  a  memoir  and  portrait  of  Bcnjakxn  Wnr  and  QtLWmat 
SruAiiT.  The  engravings,  tjrpography  and  paper  are  excellent  The  same  poblishen  hnre  seat  «• 
a  volume  on  *  D*AMbigmk  amd  his  WrUimgt,  wUk  a  tketek  of  the  Ltfe  of  the  Jntkor,'  by  Rev.  Rommaat 
Baud,  D.  D.  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition  of  a  work  heretofore  noticed  in  the  KNicx»uioaan« 
*  A  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Louisa  Tatlob,  or  an  Illustration  of  the  Work  of  the  Holt  SrzBtT  In 
awakening,  renewing,  and  sanctifying  the  Heart*  The  book  depicts,  with  touching  interest,  a  taadtr 
wife  and  a  devoted  Christian.  •  •  •  'The  PkiUtoopkf  of  Reform*  is  the  title  of  a  well-printed  vol«BS 
from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Oatm  and  Stkdkan,  which  is  warmly  commended  by  many  metrapolitnB 
clergyman,  as  *very  sound  in  its  teaching,  very  seasonable,  and  written  with  much  finrce  and  vigor 
of  language/  The  reverend  commenders  *have  the  advantage' of  us.  We  have  not  read  a  Umt 
of  the  book  beyond  its  title>psige,  having  as  yet  found  no  time  to  do  so.  •  •  •  *HatHmf§*  E»mfi§ 
en  CMwNtatteiMil  Rtform*  in  this  state;  published  from  the  office  of  'The  Olobe'  in  Foiloft- 
street,  will  be  deemed,  w  suspect,  *  a  rouser.'  It  treats,  in  no  mealy-mouthed  terms,  of  atate  ersdlli 
q»ecial  legislation,  election  of  officers  by  the  people,  the  judiciary,  simplificati6n  of  law  pradtaee^ 
city  laws,  license  and  inspection,  religious  tests,  etc.  The  writer  once  created  quite  a  flutteii^^ 
among  the  judges  and  chancellors  of  the  city  by  an  article  in  these  pages  upon  'The  Delasrs  of  iwh 
tice.'  The  *  feathers  6ew'  then,  and  we  doubt  not  but  they  will  fly  now.  The  remarks  of  the  Mrtfc# 
upon  the  accumulation  of  learned  lumber  in  legal  reports  are  well-timed  and  note-worthj.  W# 
have  heretofore  had  our  say  on  that  theme.  •  •  •  Mbssbs.  Lxavxtt  and  Taow,  in  a  very  aeet  iiillA 
voluBM,  have  given  us  a  *  Lift  of  Jvliua  desar,*  no  part  of  which  is  derived  from  any  book  In  ikm 
English  language,  except  a  description  of  Britain.  It  is  taken  entirely  from  Qreek  and  Latin  aatkonf 
and  sets  vividly  before  us  the  singular  force  and  grandeur  of  Cjesar's  character ;  his  sharp  iBS%hit| 
his  sagacious,  comprehensive  and  practical  views ;  his  boldness  of  coQception,  his  indomitable  f 
veranee,  his  unswerving  decision,  and  his  power  over  armies,  popular  assemblies,  and  men  of  f 
rank  and  fame.  •  •  •  Wx  have  twp  more  numbers  of  '  Fro$V»  Pictorial  Hi$iory  of  the  Worlif  tnm 
the  publishers,  Messrs.  Walxxr  4KD  Gillis,  Philadelphia.  The  work  is  continued  in  the  same  «&- 
cellent  style  in  which  it  was  commenced,  both  as  regards  the  matter  and  the  excellent  typography, 
paper  and  engravings.  It  should,  and  doubtless  does,  command  a  wide  sale.  •  •  •  Thkrx  lies  «i 
our  table  the  ^Twenty-tevaiih  Amtuai  Report  and  Documents  of  the  New- York  Inttitution  for  tkt 
Inttruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.'  It  is  well  written,  and  replete  with  interesting  facts.  We  are 
glad  to  learn  that  its  usefulness  is  constantly  increasing.  'Within  a  few  years,'  says  the  Princ||p«l^ 
'  the  number  of  our  pupils  has  more  than  doubled,  and  the  advance  of  the  Institution  in  Uio 
value  of  its  resulta  and  in  public  estimation  has  been  in  equal  or  greater  ratia'  Some  of  the  speel* 
mens  of  composition  of  the  pupils  are  amusing.  We  observe  in  one  of  them  an  old  word  used  hi  9 
.  new  form.  The  mute '  speaks  of  a  boy  who  *  noised^  when  he  was  up  in  a  tree  stealing  apples,  whhghi 
attractedtheattentionof  a  dog,  who  ran  under  the  tree  and 'looked  at  him  very  sharp.'  •  •  •  Hxsuui 
Wyican  and  Neweix's  *  Library  of  Sacred  Alueic,*  the  second  number  of  which  is  before  us,  Kgh 
pears  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  work.  The  present  number  contains  ten  pieces  of  approved  maaie^ 
including  a  'Solo  and  Chorus  from  the  Seven  Sleepers.'  .  .  .  Mr.  Headlbv'b  last  work,  * Napo- 
LXON  and  his  Marshals,'  has  just  been  issued  by  Bakbr  and  Scribner.  It  includes,  in  the  first 
volume,  Napoleon  and  nine  of  his  marshals  ;  and  is  written  with  great  force  and  spirit  We  shall 
notice  the  work  more  at  large  hereafter ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  commend  it  cordially  to  our  read- 
ers. .  •  •  *The  QneeV  is  the  pretty  title  of  a  very  handsome  weekly  journal,  published  at  CineinnatL 
Ohio,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  R.  S.  Nichols,  of  whose  fine  poetical  talento  our  readers  are  not  ignorant. 
It  is  an  intaresting  and  well-filled  literary  sheet  We  observe'  in  glancing  over  it  a  specimen  <^  graa- 
diloquence  which  is  amusing.  Speaking  of  a  contemporary's  notice  of  its  first  number,  it  says:  *It 
took  us  up  very  gingerly,  and  dropped  us  as  suddenly  as  one  would  a  certain  esculent  edible  which 
had  become  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  caloric,  as  to  render  it  rather  a  difficult  and  precariow 
matter  to  hold  in  one's  fingers.'    In  other  words,  let  us  explain,  it  *  dmpped  it  like  a  hot  potato!* 
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Trulv  the  grandeur  and  poetry  of  commerce  have  departed  ! 
The  time  has  passed  when  Liibeck  com  baited  E^allaiitly  in  defence 
of  Hherty  j  when  her  citizens  were  soldiers,  and  her  burg-omaBtera 
marched  as  general  at  the  head  of  their  resj*ccti\e  coi-p  oration  a. 
Fugitive  princes  crowd  no  longer  within  her  gates,  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  this  proud  republic.  The  time  too  has  passed  away  when 
she  graced,  with  the  adornments  of  art,  ber  works  of  daily  useful- 
ness ;  when  the  patient  hand  of  Architecture  chiselled  the  propor- 
tions of  her  numerous  edificeSf  and  the  spires  of  Gothic  churches 
rose  high  toward  heaven,  as  the  lusting  monuments  of  new  and  sig- 
nal triumphs.  This  period  of  youth  and  adventure,  this  artist  life, 
has  long  since  departed  ;  and  yet,  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  there 
is  much  of  interest  in  this  once  queen  city  of  the  merchtiut  world. 
It  is  true,  the  crown  that  once  adorned  her  brows  has  faded  in  the 
lapse  of  lime  ;  but  the  brightness  of  her  history  is  still  written  out 
upon  her  walls,  and  memory  will  ponder  over  it  with  many  a  de- 
lightful reminiscence. 

It  waa  one  of  the  Counts  of  Holstein  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
Liibeck,  destined  to  becotrje  so  soon  a  centre  of  civilization,  and 
furmidable  bulwark  of  Christianity.  Its  situation  was  most  fortu- 
nate. At  its  base  flowed  the  river  Trave.  while  die  Baltic,  at  no 
great  distance^  was  spread  out  before  it,  offering  an  easy  channel 
for  rapid  aggrandizement.  Its  vessels  speedily  monopolized  the  com- 
merce of  the  North  J  but  its  constantly  increasing  importance  at- 
tracted the  jealousy  of  neighboring  nations,  and  it  was  forced  to 
arms,  to  resist  the  deaigns  of  their  ambition.  For  a  long  period  it 
remained  under  the  absolute  government  of  the  Dukes  of  Hoist ein, 
hut  was  subsequeotiy  attacked  by  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  and 
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finally  conquered  by  bis  brother,  Valdcmar,  The  oppreesiooi, 
however,  of"  the  DaBes^  soon  occasioned  a  general  revolt.  After 
twenty  years  of  vassalage^  Lubeck  determined  to  shake  off  the 
heavy  yoke  tlmt  pressed  upon  her.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  at 
an  appointed  period  in  the  month  of  May,  and  during  the  contina- 
J  ance  of  one  of  those  Bolemn  festivals  of  Spring,  which  are  still  c«le- 
I  brated,in  many  of  the  provinces  of  Northem  Germany,  a  band  of 
I  citizens,  arrayed  as  if  for  a  ball,  and  concealing  arms  beneath  their 
drcBses,  entered  the  saloon  where  the  Danish  chief  waa  presiding 
at  the  fi&te,  and  taking  him  prisoner,  together  with  many  of  his  offi- 
cers, rushed  immediately  to  secure  the  fortrea!^.  The  bells  of  the 
city  were  rung,  and  the  wdude  population,  animated  by  a  comraoa 
.cause,  and  urged  forward  by  the  same  indignation  and  desire  of 
liberty,  mounted  to  the  ramparts,  when  they  attacked  and  massacred 
their  enemiee,  and  gained  imtnediate  possession  of  the  fortress  and 
its  prisons.  The  same  evening  the  citizens  danced  upon  the  ruini 
of  this  Bastile.  As  yet  they  had  accomplished  only  the  first  act  of 
a  Saost  bloody  tragedy.  No  sooner  had  Valdemar learnt  the  ma««a- 
cr©  of  his  soldiers,  than  assembling  his  army,  he  marched  to  piinidi 
his  rebellious  subjects.  The  citizens  of  Lubeck,  meanwhile,  im- 
plored the  aid  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First,  who  suro^inoned 
the  neighboring  provinces  to  the  succor  of  the  city. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1227,  the  opposing  armies  met  upon  the 
plain  of  Bomhoevet.  At  the  head  of  the  allied  forces  was  Adol- 
phuft  the  Fourth,  Count  of  Schaumbourg.  The  lef^  wing  ivas  com- 
manded by  tlie  valiant  burgomaster,  Alexander  of  Solhvedel ;  tli^ 
right  by  Albert,  Duke  of  Saxony,  while  the  centre  was  committed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Bremen.  The  Danish  army,  vastly  more  uu* 
merous  than  that  of  the  confederates,  was  commanded  by  Vald«- 
mar,  King  of  Denmark,  Otbo,  Duke  of  Lunembourg.  and  Abel 
"Juke  of  Schlezvig.  The  allied  troops  advanced  boldly  towaid 
enemies,  but  ihey  had  unfortunately  chosen  an  unfavorable 
position,  where  they  were  covered  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  neadj 
blinded  with  the  fierce  rays  of  a  Btinimcr  sun.  In  vain  did  they  at- 
Dpi  to  overcome  by  their  valor  the  dangers  which  menaced  thetn* 
even  nature  seemed  to  have  leagued  with  their  opponetiGn 
Meanwhile,  the  Danish  troops  were  pursuing  their  advantage.  Ei- 
hausted  and  discouraged,  the  confederates  commenced  retreadiigi 
when  Adolpbus,  rushiu*^  into  the  centre  of  their  ranks,  endeavored 
lo  reanimate  their  courage  and  call  them  to  their  duty  ;  but  Ins 
voice  was  on  heard  amid  the  general  tumult,  and  his  soldiers  w«re 
momently  disbanding  around  him,  while  the  Danish  troops  were 
rapidly  advancing  in  anticipation  of  an  easy  triumph.  In  despair 
at  the  sight  of  his  army  thus  flying  from  the  enemy,  the  Count,,  eaet- 
ing  himself  upon  his  knees,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  sainted 
Maria  Madelina,  whose  annual  festival  is  still  celebrated,  finme' 
diately,  say  the  chroniclers,  a  thick  cloud  obscured  the  rays  of  tiie 
sun,  and  was  pointed  out  to  the  confederates  as  a  miracle;  while, 
reanimated  by  their  faith,  they  again  commenced  the  battle,  com- 
pelling the  Danes  to  sustain  a  new  and  still  more  vigorous  attadL 
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Valdemar  was  soon  borne  wounJed  truni  the  field  of  battle,  the 
Duke  of  Otho  was  made  prisoner,  and  the  Danes  completely  routed. 
The  inhabitantfl  of  Lul>eck  returned,  shoutins^  in  honor  of  their  vic- 
tory ;  the  army  of  their  enemies  had  fled  before  them^  and  the  city 
was  now  free. 

During  the  year  1241  this  freedom  was  still  strengthened  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance  made  with  Hamburgh,  and  subsequently  with 
Bremen,  Brunswick,  and  mimerous  other  towns  j  tlius  forming  the 
celebrated  Hanse^  or  Hanseatic  League. 

Of  this  vast  confedei^atioTi  of  the  cities  of  the  north,  Lubeck  was 
selected  as  the  head.  To  her  were  given  the  power  of  designating 
the  time  and  place  of  geDeral  assemblvT  and  the  archives  of  the 
union.  Her  voice  was  the  most  iuHuential  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  States  (reneral,  and  her  seal  was  affixed  to  all  official  papers. 
The  influence  which  she  thus  exerted  on  the  various  members  of 
the  confederacy,  and  the  support  they  rendered  in  return,  enabled 
her  to  sustain  numerous  wars,  equip  powerful  fleets,  and  aspire,  like 
a  new  Carthage,  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The  vigor  of  her 
arms  was  oflen  felt' by  neighburing  naticma,  and  her  ships  returned 
in  triumph,  burthened  v^Ttb  the  spoils  of  vanquished  enemies.  But 
hardly  had  she  finished  one  war  wlie-n  another  demanded  her  atten- 
tion ;  and  levying  new  imposts,  she  w^as  forced  again  to  battle.  At 
one  time  she  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Denmark,  at  another 
with  Sweden,  now  with  Hoi  stein  or  Mecklenhourg,  and  often  with 
the  pirates  who  infested  the  seas  of  northern  Europe.  Besule  this, 
discord  divided  her  own  citizens,  who  revolted  against  their  bishops 
and  patricians,  and  came  to  actual  bloodshed  around  her  ramparts. 
Finally^  w^hen  all  was  apparent  peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
senate  was  devising  means  of  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the 
republic,  the  arrival  of  some  king  or  prince  who  merited  distin- 
guished honors,  produced  fresh  causes  ot  tnniult  and  disimion. 

In  1375,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  with  his  queen  Isabella, 
arrived,  for  tlie  purpose  of  passing  some  days  at  Lubeck.  This 
was  an  event  well  calculated  to  excite  do  small  attention,  and  has 
been  minutely  detailed  by  the  faithful  chroniclers  of  that  period. 
First,  we  are  told,  came  the  Duke  of  Lunembourg  and  a  senator 
of  the  republic,  bearing  the  keys  of  the  city :  next  the  Duke  of 
Saxony,  with  an  unsheathed  sword,  and  the  Count  of  Brandeburg, 
with  the  sceptre  of  the  empire;  and  next  appeared  the  emperor, 
mounted  on  a  richly-caparisoned  steed,  whose  bridle  was  held  by 
two  burgomasters  walking  beneath  a  beautiftil  piece  of  embroidei'y 
woven  for  the  occasion  by  the  ladies  of  the  city,  and  upheld  by  four 
patricians ;  while  at  some  distance  followed  the  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne, with  his  insignia  of  office.  To  this  procession  succeeded 
that  of  the  Empress,  whose  horse  w^as  led  by  two  senators,  while 
four  patricians  held  over  her  a  covering  formed  of  the  most  costly 
stuffs,  and  embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  Behind  the  empress 
came  Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenhourg,  the  Mai'grave  of  Hesse,  the 
Count  of  Holstein,  and  a  crowd  of  knight.s,  pages,  and  ladies  of 
honor,  while  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  Lubeck,  all  armed,  brought 
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up  the  rear  of  tbia  procession.  On  airiving  at  the  city,  the  royal 
visitors  were  received  by  the  noble  ladies  of  the  place,  and  were 
conducted  to  two  mansions  situated  near  each  other,  and  connected 
by  a  temporary  gallery,  adorned  with  garlands  of  newly-gathered 
flowers.  For  ten  days  the  houses  were  illurainated,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  but  festivals,  plays  and  tournaments. 

Those  were  the  pahiiy  days  of  this  republic.  Its  commerce, 
Bince  the  formation  of  tbe  Haiiseatic  League,  had  increased  aston- 
isbingly,  and,  fostered  by  peculiar  privileges,  both  in  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  bad  extended  from  the  Trave  to  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
beyond  tbe  Northern  Ocean.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  the  io- 
babitants  of  Holland  attempted  a  similar  extension  of  commercer 
and  with  great  success.  Others  of  the  northern  cities,  basttening  lo 
develope  their  resources,  became  at  once  ao  many  rivals  to  Lubeck, 
until  in  the  sixteenth  century  she  found  at  every  pointy  whose  trade 
she  had  previously  monopolized,  the  most  determined  and  active 
competition.  Step  by  step  she  gradually  lost  her  commerce  with 
Central  Grermany  and  the  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  was  obliged  to  confine  her  enterprises  to  th©  Baltic 
Her  nuraeix>u8  wars  bad  also  weakened  her  resources,  and  at  the 
dissolution  of  tbe  Hanseatic  League,  in  1630,  this  capital  of  the 
commercial  repiibhcs  bad  already  lost  her  vigor  and  ascendancy. 
Her  sole  remaining  trade  was  confined  to  Russia  and  Finland,  and 
even  tbis,  more  recently,  has  been  seciired  by  Hamburg. 

In  this  manner  the  former  grandeur  of  Lubeck  has  been  continu* 

lally  waning,  and  her  population  has  diminished  with  her  fortune*. 

I  In  the  fifteenth  century  she  numbered  ninety  thousand  inhabitariti^. 

I  and  now  counts  but  twenty-six  thousand.     At  that  period  she  pot*,^ 

laessed  also  three  hundred  vessels,  while  at  present  she  has  not  o! 

I  half  that  number.     Her  annual  revenues  are  one  million  four  htti 
dred  thousand  frants,  her  debt  twelve  millions.     She  would  yet  de^ 

I  rive  incalculable  benefit  from  closer  commercial  relations  iniiL 
Hamliurg ;  but  the  canal  of  Stecknitz,  which  unites  tbe  Elbe  aad 

I  Baltic,  is  navigable  only  for  vessels  of  the  smallest  tonnage.  Be* 
side  this,  the  Duchy  of  Launcnbourg,  appertaining  to  the  crown  oi 

I  Denmark,  is  situated  between  tbe  two  cities,  and  the  Danish  gov* 

I  ernment,  desirous  of  favoring  tbe  navigation  of  the  sound  and  the 

I  commerce  of  Holstein,  would  regard  with  jealousy  any  efforts  lo 

establish  a  moi*e  practicable  route  between  Lubeck  and  Hamburg* 

Shorn  of  her  former  glories,  Lubeck  presents  to  tbe  enterprtsin^ 

I  merchant  ^ew  of  those  inducements  which  she  offered  in  the  mid- 
dle ages.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  and  artist  she  is  still  a 
beautiful  and  wondeiiid  city,  the  guardian  of  many  a  proud  monu- 
ment and  interesting  relic.  There  are  certain  seasons  and  hour? 
when  the  scenes  of  nature  or  the  monuments  of  art  can  be  best 
eeen  and  roost  appreciated.  The  tableau,  it  is  true,  remains  the 
same,  but  it  has  its  peculiar  light  and  shade,  and  its  bright  hours  of 
exhibition.  When  painting  the  wild  and  rocky  point  of  the  NortJi 
Cape,  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  view  around  me  the  fierce  strug- 
glings  of  a  tempest,  for  such  ^Iqne  seemed  calculated  to  bring  uul 
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in  bold  relief  the  stern  ma^iificetice  and  grandeur  of  tbat  promon- 
tory. Were  I  to  vkit  Rome,  I  sliould  desire  to  view  the  Coliseum 
by  Hioonlight  ;  or  should  1  return  to  Nuremburg,  I  could  wish  that 
it  might  be  in  the  peculiar  stillneiis  of  some  autumn  evening. 

It  was  at  this  melancholy  seaf^on  of  the  year  thai  I  visited  Lu- 
beck  ;  it  had  then  a  sombre  and  irapoaiug  character.  Its  ancient 
gateways  were  stil!  there,  dai^k  and  massive/  surmounted  with 
small  towers,  with  loop-holes,  as  was  requisitfe  in  times  when  they 
served  as  safeguards  against  numeroas  bands  of  enemies.  But 
when  one  has  passed  their  gloomy  entrances,  the  present  disappears^ 
and  memory  wanders  back  to  reminiscences  of  ihomiddle  ages.  One 
sees  here  as  at  Nurembur^  antl  Ausbourg,  houses  of  innumerable 
stories,  covered  with  gambrel  roofs  rising  at  internals  above  each 
other,  as  if  denoting  the  various  degrees  of  wcaltli  their  rich  in- 
habitants bad  from  time  to  time  amassed.  Here  also  can  be  seen 
those  sculptural  colonnades,  covered  with  ricli  garlands  of  fruit,  the 
spnbol  of  abundance,  and  surmounted  with  headt*  of  angels,  rising  as 
it  were  from  crowns  of  flowers,  and  covered  with  pious  mscripLions 
in  Latin  or  ancient  German.  Here  aLso  is  the  venerable  town- 
bouse,  with  its  tiiiTcls,  the  insignia  of  war  and  vigilance,  its  spa- 
cious saloons  ornamented  with  curious  wood  engravings,  and  its 
airy  balconies,  chiselled  to  that  degree  of  lightness  that  ibey  seem 
scarce  able  to  support  the  foot  of  beauty.  Do  you  observe,  also,  in  a 
remote  portion  of  the  city,  that  solid  and  sombre -looking  church, 
whose  steeples  seem  to  rise  toward  Heaven  like  two  attenuated 
iron  columns  t  It  is  the  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  ancient  roH- 
gious  edifices  of  fxermany,  erected  ten  years  after  the  formation  of 
the  bishop  rick  of  Luheck*  In  those  ancient  days  o£  superstition 
the  origin  of  all  such  structures  was  attributed  to  miracles,  and  the 
following  is  the  tale  assigned  to  this  cathedral. 

It  is  said  that  Charlemagne  succeeded  in  capturing  a  beautiful 
deer,  one  day,  after  a  most  fatiguing  chase  along  the  borders  of  the 
Trave,  and  placing  a  chain  of  gold  about  its  neck,  suffered  it  to 
return  again  to  its  forest  home.  Four  hundred  years  afterwai'd, 
Henry  the  Lion  captured  the  same  deer  on  the  spot  where  he 
he  had  been  liberated,  bearing  yet  the  same  ^old  collar,  %vith  the 
addition  of  a  cross  which  had  growm  up  between  its  horns.  He 
presented  this  cross  to  the  infant  Cathedral;  and  the  legend  of  the 
deer  spreading  speedily  over  Europe,  drew  vast  crowds  of  pilgrims 
to  Lubeckj  some  of  whom  brought  costly  offerings,  while  others 
sought  the  privilege  of  hewing  wood  and  cutting  out  the  stones  for 
this  vast  edifice,  persuaded  that  in  laboring  for  its  erection,  already 
so  mysteriously  begun,  they  shonld  obtain  a  ready  pardon  for  in- 
nnmei*able  sins,  and  shorten  a  multitude  of  years  in  purgatory. 

At  a  later  period,  this  cathedral  became  the  burial  place  of  high 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  amid  the  magnates  of  the  land.  Each  pil- 
lar, even  now,  is  adorned  with  ancient  armorial  bearings,  and  each 
recess  contains  a  toml^  while  the  nave  is  covered  with  sepulchral 
monuments  and  figures  in  relief  There  is  one  of  these  in  particu- 
lar,  representing  a  monk  bearing  in  his  hand  a  club,  which  is  remark« 
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able  for  a  legend  with  which  it  is  connected.  Popular  tradition  asBertB 
that  formerly  .each  monk  belonging  to  this  church  enjoyed  a  pecu- 
liar privilege  ;  that  of  being  informed  of  the  day  of  his  death  by  a 
white  rose,  dropped  by  invisible  hands  into  the  place  he  oceapied 
within  the  cloister.  One  morning  as  the  monk  Buabundus  web  pro* 
ceedin?  tranquilly  to  the  discharge  of  ^is  duties;  he  perceived  the 
mysterious  symbol  dropped  before  him,  and  having  no  desire  to  die, 
suddenly  transferred  the  unfortunate  emblem  to  the  niche  of  bis 
next  neighbor,  who  fainted  at  the  sight  and  died  of  fear.  ThtB  was 
an  arrangement,  however,  not  suiting  the  designs  of  Death,  who  bad 
determined  that  Rabundus  should  accompany  him  to  the  other  world, 
and  came  personally  to  bid  him  finish  the  necessary  preparations. 
Compelled  therefore  to  surrender  himself  a  victim  to  this  sad  neces- 
sity, and  desirous  ever  after  to  prevent  similar  deceptions  from  be- 
ing practised  with  the  rose,  he  promised  to  inform  his  colleaeues  of 
their  approaching  deatk  by  striking  with  a  club  at  the  cell  of  each, 
the  day  before  the  time  appointed.  This  promise  he  is  related  to 
have  kept  for  many  years,  and  indeed  until  the  Reformation  put  an 
end  to  all  such  miracles. 

One  should  not  fail  to  visit  this  cathedral,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  look  upon  a  chef-d'oeuvre  by  an  unknown  master. 
This  is  an  immense  tableau  d'autel,  or  mass-table,  divided  into  nine 
compartments,  and  closed  by  two  doors.  In  the  interior  is  repre- 
sented the  Annunciation  of  the  Holy  Virgin ;  at  the  bottom  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  on  the  outside  the  figures  of  St.  John,  St. 
Jerome,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Phillip.  The  paintings,  it  is  true,  abound 
with  many  faults,  both  of  perspective  and  design  ;  but  they  are  re- 
markable for  the  expression  of  the  countenances,  the  grouping  and 
coloring,  and  the  general  finish  of  all  the  parts.  The  paintings  bear 
date  1451,  but  their  author  is  unknown.  They  are  thought,  how- 
ever, by  M.  Rumohr  (a  distinguished  critic  who  has  written  many 
dissertations  on  the  monuments  and  antiquities  of  Lubeck)  to  be 
the  work  of  Hcmlin. 

If  the  traveller  is  also  desirous  of  affording  especial  pleasure  to 
the  kind-hearted  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city,  he  must  go  also  to 
see  in  the  same  church  a  singular  clock,  so  arranged  that  two  im- 
mense eyes  open  themselves  at  each  vibration  of  the  pendulum^ 
while  Death  strikes  the  hour  with  his  bony  hands,  and  Time  is  con- 
tinually superintending  the  revohition  of  an  hour-glass.  Should  one 
also  desire  to  be  regarded  by  the  citizens  as  a  man  of  taste,  and  by 
the  members  of  the  church  with  profound  veneration,  one  must  visit 
ofien  that  still  more  wonderful  clock  of  Saint  Maria,  where  at  twelve 
o'clock  each  day  the  figures  of  the  Emperor  and  seven  Electors  of 
Germany,  issuing  from  a  narrow  door,  bow  themselves  in  passing  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  Saviour.  This  clock,  which  was  undoubted- 
ly a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  constructed,  exhibits 
a  complete  calendar  from  1753  to  1785,  giving  the  days  of  the 
week,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  course  of  the  sun.  It  indicates 
also  all  the  eclipses  visible  at  Lubeck  from  1815  to  1860,  as  well  as 
the  course  of  the  moon  and  planets. 


The  church  whicli  conUins  this  wonderful  work  o£  patient  labor 
is  Btil!  Itirger  and  more  imposing  tlmn  the  cathedral  From  its  an- 
tiquity it  is  justly  placed  in  the  second  chapter  of  History  of  the 
Arts.  The  cathedral^  erected  in  the  twelfth  century,  exhibits  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  marks  of  a  tian^ition  style  of  architecture, 
while  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria,  founded  two  hundred  years  after- 
ward, is  a  perfect  specimen  of  ptire  and  delicate  Gothic  symmetry 
and  modeling.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  these  ancient 
cluircbet?,  which  we  admire  so  much  at  present,  were  supposed,  in 
the  supei'siidon  of  the  tlraefi,  to  have  been  erected  by  the  oevil,  and 
it  is  certainly  a  curious  matter,  that  this  prince  of  evil,  whom  we  re- 
gard with  so  much  horror,  has  been  so  easily  baffled  in  his  purposes. 
The  factj  however,  according  to  these  old  traditions,  is  admitted  as 
undoubted.  It  is  totaled  in  the  early  chronicles  that  the  busy  devil 
of  Lubeck,  like  those  of  Lund,  Cologne,  and  other  places,  was  a 
good  one.  In  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the  church  of  Saint 
Mana,  he  thought  (influenced  by  what  consideration,  Heaven  only 
knows)  that  he  was  building  a  mere  di'in king* cellar!  To  lura  this 
was  a  work  of  piety,  and  to  hasten  it^j  completion  be  worked  himself 
as  arch i tec t»  procuring  and  chiselling  the  stones  and  cementing 
them  together.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  skilful  ar- 
chitect to  find,  while  letsurly  surveying  his  operation,  one  beautiful 
summer  morning,  that  the  structure  presented  an  appearance  alto- 
gether different  from  his  intentions,  bearing  a  most  marked  resem- 
blance to  an  elegant  and  3ul>stantial  church,  capable  of  forming  for 
many  thousand  years,  one  of  the  strongest  safeguards  of  Christi- 
anity !  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  rage  of  our  poor  devil  at  this 
unlooked-for  discovery.  His  first  endeavor  was  to  dislodge  these 
stones,  and  to  prostrate  the  walls  be  had  so  rapidly  constructed  ;  but 
alas  !  he  had  formed  ihem  too  strongly  to  effect  bis  purpose.  Baf- 
fled in  the  attempt,  he  next  flew  to  find  an  enormous  rock  in  the 
Duchy  of  Holstein,  which  he  was  about  tumbling  from  an  immense 
height  on  the  pilastres  of  the  devoted  edifice,  when  a  benevolent 
citizen,  who  perceived  the  state  of  matters,  mounted  a  small  stone 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

'  My  good  friend,  let  us  come  to  a  mutual  understanding;  for  in 
our  present  situation  we  shall  both  be  losers.  The  church  is  nearly 
finished,  and  what  purpose  will  you  gain  by  its  destruction,  as  we 
shall  immediately  erect  another  I  Suffer  it  therefore  to  remain; 
and  to  preser\'e  an  amicable  feeling,  we  will  build  a  drin king-cellar.* 

'  Vei-y  wellr  so  be  it,*  answered  Satan,  and  like  a  consistent  man 
he  conveyed  his  rock  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  transported  it. 
The  citizens,  faithful  to  their  engagement,  built  near  the  church  the 
structure  they  prf)rai.sed,  which  h  still  existing.  In  the  former  are 
now  heard  prayer  and  pious  exhortations,  while  the  latter  resounds 
with  the  profane  songs  of  bacchanalians,  If,  as  reported  in  the 
legend,  the  devil  was  the  actual  fraroer  of  this  church,  no  good  rea- 
son seems  to  exist  for  refusing  his  name  a  place  in  the  biography  of 
the  most  distinguished  sculptors* 

In  the  ehurch  will  also  he  found  the  celebrated  Dtmce  of  Death, 
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painted  also  at  Berne  and  Basle,  though  it  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
three.  Though  the  name  of  the  painter  is  unknown,  the  picture  is 
one  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  1463. 
It  was  painted  during  the  prevalence  of  that  terrible' plague,  which 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ravaged  all  Northern 
Europe.  It  was  at  the  same  period  that  Boccaccio,  with  the  tme 
spirit  of  an  Italian  poet,  composed  his  Decameron,  which  to  the 

Siy  and  laughter-loving  people  of  the  South  was  the  same  as  the 
ance  of  Death  to  the  more  melancholy,  and  phlegmatic  inhabitants 
of  the  North.  This  picture  occupies  the  entire  side  of  a  chapel : 
first  comes  Death  alone,  holding  a  fife  to  his  lips,  and  dancing  on 
one  foot,  rejoicing  in  the  brilliant  crowd  of  followers  he  draws  be- 
hind him  :  next  comes  another  Death,  dragging  in  the  Pope,  ar- 
rayed in  his  pontifical  mantle  and  tiara,  shrinking  with  evident  reluc- 
tance from  Uie  most  unhappy  dance ;  another  Death  appears  with 
^ne  hand  urging  forward  the  despairing  Pope,  and  with  the  other 
leading  on  the  Emperor,  who  seems  equally  despondent;  and  im-  . 
mediately  comes  another  conducting  the  Empress,  the  Cardinal,  the 
King,  and  a  crowd  of  followers  from  the  chief  of  the  empire  to  the 
humble  citizen,  and  of  all  ages,  from  the  old  man  to  the  infimt. 
Here  Death  casts  his  scythe  to  the  ground ;  the  world  has  been 
well  gathered,  and  the  ball  is  over. 

The  various  personages  represented  in  this  picture  are  arrayed 
in  the  several  costumes  suited  to  their  condition.  One  has  his  crown 
and  sceptre,  another  his  silk  mantle.  Death  is  represented  as  a 
skeleton,  naked  and  cadaverous,  yet  spirited  and  gay,  gamboling 
about  on  one  foot,  while  the  crowd  of  his  miserable  victims  bear 
throughout  countenances  expressive  of  sadness,  and  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

At  the  foot  of  each  group  some  unknown  poet  wrote  verses  of 
four  stanzas  in  Dutch,  which  were  replaced  in  1783  by  similar  ones 
in  German.  Their  intention  is  to  represent  Death  as  a  conjuror, 
leading  in  captivity  his  victims,  who  are  each  bidding  to  the  scenes 
of  earth  a  sad  farewell.  The  poet,  however,  has  but  feebly  brought 
out  the  design  of  the  painter,  and  the  stanzas  are  alike  destitute  of 
vigor  and  expression. 

In  quitting  this  gloomy  spot  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  another  paint- 
ing which  this  church  contains  ;  the  entry  of  Christ  into  Jerusalem, 
by  Overbeck.  I  shall  not  endeavor  to  describe  this  charming  tab- 
leau ;  their  bright  groups  of  beauty,  with  their  angelic  graces  ;  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  crowd  bearing  branches  of  palm  before  their  Mas- 
ter, and  the  rapture  of  an  entire  city  transported  at  the  sight  of  the 
Messiah.  Much  less  shall  I  endeavor  to  portray  that  admirable 
head  of  Christ,  so  calm  and  beautiful  that  the  eye  can  never  tire  in 
its  delightful  contemplation.  There  are  scenes  which  one  can  only 
admire  in  silence,  and  this  is  of  the  number. 

Overbeck  is  the  son  of  a  burgomaster  of  Lubeck.  In  this  city  of 
protestantism  he  lived  only  amid  catholic  reminiscences ;  in  this 
place  of  merchants  he  has  dwelt  alone  on  the  majesty  of  old  cathe- 
drals, and  the  language  of  sainted  images  breathing  from  each  stony 
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niclie.  He  has  !ive*l  in  another  worlil,  in  a  separate  and  distant 
age.  He  is  the  child  of  pious  legends,  the  legitimate  descendant 
of  Van  Eyck,  the  painter  of  apiritua)  faith! 

Aside  from  these  inonumenta  of  the  middle  ages,  there  m  nothing 
either  of  art  or  poetry  which  is  interesting  at  Lobeck.  Its  com- 
merce, though  almost  destroyed,  still  forms  the  daily  hurthen  of  all 
conversation.  It  is  yet  the  golden  calf,  uliicli  has  so  often  deceived 
its  worshippers,  and  still  it  continues  to  fascinate  and  delude  them* 
The  hum  of  busy  industry,  it  is  true,  does  not  fatigue  the  ear  bo  con- 
tinually as  at  Hamburg ;  yet  it  is  Bufhciently  active  to  drive  the 
man  of  contemplation  from  the  crowded  cafe  of  tlie  merchant  to 
some  secluded  retreat.  There  is,  however,  satiety  in  all  tilings. 
Even  the  merchant  cannot  talk  perpetually  of  his  rents  and  profits, 
of  cargoes  and  of  taxes;  he  too  must  descend  sometimes  from  his 
elevated  sphere  of  speculation  to  the  humble  domain  of  letters. 
It  is  therefore  that  the  inhihitants  of  this  merchant  city  have  foraied 
a  library  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  Franciscans,  which  is  opened 
for  an  hour  each  day,  with  extreme  punctuality,  and  attended  by 
a  librarian  whom  it  is  possible  to  see  in  person,  if  one  is  the  son  of 
a  senator  or  relation  of  some  burgnmaster.  It  is  here  that  the 
would-be  literati  receive  miserable  French  novels,  printed  at  Brus- 
sels^ and  charge  the  false  impressions  derived  from  their  perusal  as 
so  many  faultij  against  the  author.  The  merchants,  ha\ing  closed 
their  shops  and  adjusted  the  balance  of  the  day,  assemble  in  their 
various  club  rooms^  where  (if  fortunately  vision  is  not  blinded  by 
clouds  of  tobaccO'Smoke)  one  may  possibly  discern  beyond  the  triple 
rampartof  beer-pots,  cards  and  tables,  the  *  Conversations-Lexicons,* 
the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  a  few  well-thumbed  newspapers. 

How  strange,  and  yet  how  interesting,  is  thiscily  !  Few  literary 
men  are  found  within  its  limits,  and  it  has  no  poets.  But  here  is 
Overbeck  !  and  for  bis  name,  and  for  the  beautiful  churches  and 
monuments  still  preserved  with  superstitious  care,  one  would  par- 
don to  this  once  proud  Queen  of  the  Hanseatic  League  all  its 
errors  and  omissions  [ 
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I  vujzx  not  beauty,  uniidonied 

By  intellectual  gmc9M  t 
I  see  no  rucinnting  cIimtidb 

In  fn«rely  pretty  fu:e« : 
A  k>V(il>  form  and  caD)itenuico« 

A  j^rttcitAil  Atep  und  air, 
Would  never  iieaJ  iny  hee-tl  from  me. 

If  mind  were  waotiiif  ihere. 

TobvatilWtVAluclecf  alonn, 

A  tOMpa  power  it  lent 
By  foodnoM,  intonoct,end  taitoi 

It  aeiSBc  bf  Nature  meant 
To  fitre  a  charni  to  mora]  wortli^ 

And  add  a  graee  lo  mind : 
Lady !  thoa  art  her  fkvorita  i 

In  tbec  Lbty  arc  combined. 

62 
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[June, 


SAIL 


O   N 


THE 


PISCATAQUA 


■T     JUCBS     XBirXARU,    JR. 


O'er  the  clear  I^ataqna 
Gaily  is  our  light  boat  dancing ; 
Brightly  on  its  crystal  waves 
Lo!  the  morning  sun  is  glancing ! 


Portsmouth  bridge  is  left  behind ; 
Now  we  're  past  the  *  pulpit'*  pressmg ; 
IiU[t  Yonr  hat  and  bend  your  head 
To  the  parson  for  his  blessing. 


Stationed  on  the  rocky  bank, 
Ftom  his  pulpit,  as  we  near  him, 
Tbrough  the  pine-trees  whispeis  he 
Solemn  words,  did  we  but  hear  him. 


Thus  sweet  Nature,  every  where. 
Truth  reveals  to  all  who  need  it ; 
Thus  on  life's  tumultuous  tide 
Borne  along,  we  lightly  heed  it 


Far  and  near,  on  either  hand. 
See  the  trees  like  giants  striding 
Past  each  other,  up  and  down. 
With  a  ghostly  motion  gliding. 


From  the  rocky  pass  emerged, 
Sinking  clifib  and  shelving  beaches 
Far  receding,  usher  us 
To  the  loveliest  of  reaches. 


Stretching  wide,  a  beauteous  lake 
To  the  raptured  eye  is  given ; 
Far  beyond,  the  blue  hUls  melt 
In  the  clearer  blue  of  heaven. 


Rustic  dweUmgs,  dumps  of  trees,  ' 
Upland  swells  and  verdant  meadows 
Lie  around,  and  over  all 
Flit  the  summer  lights  and  diadows. 


O'er  the*  river's  broad  expanse. 
Here  and  there,  a  boat  is  darting  ; 
Swelling  sails  and  foaming  bows 
Life  unto  the  scene  imparting. 


Humble  market- wherry  there 
Lags  alonff  with  lazy  oar ; 
Here  the  lordly  packet-boat 
Dashes  by  with  rushing  roar. 


Comrades,  look !  the  west-wmd  Inlli^ 
Flags  the  sail,  th^  waves  grow  stilly  ; 
Rouse  ^oLus  from  his  sleep ! 
Whistle,  whistle,  whistle  dirilly ! 


See  !  obedient  to  the  call. 
O'er  the  Reach  the  breeze  appioaohiiigl 
Now  our  little  bark  careens,       % 
Leeward  gunwale  nearly  touching. 


Luff  a  little !  ease  the  sheet ! 
On  each  side  the  bright  foam  flashes ; 
In  her  mouth  she  holds  a  bone. 
O'er  her  bows  the  salt  spray  dbshes. 


To  and  fro,  long  tack  and  short. 
Rapidly  we  work  up  river ; 
Comrades  !  seems  it  not  to  you 
That  we  thus  could  sail  forever? 


*  *  Thx  Pulpit*  is  a  pine-clad  cliff  ou  the  bank  of  the  rivor.    It  i«  an  old  custom  to  make  a  bow  to 
the  panoB  on  pitssinf  this  place. 
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TnxTiiu.xxi».  TO  CoLvmsoji* 
*  I  h.w<ti  •oen  wlul  I  am  certain  1  would  aoi  hova  b«lJ«Ted  on  four  tellmg.' 

NinvszB.  Pirc:  in  which  Msb.  Smith  DEacmmiES  ths  'Vimnrotrs  iNmcitATiQiv  Socirrv'  of 
Babtlovt  thjk  Lsss  ;  Mrs.  TstpFK'a  account  or  Mu.  Van  Dam^s  pnoposzD  RsimrioN  wrrR 
kkkHosbahd:  thk  Grkt^kxak  in  Black  shows  the  sap  CoMHE^trsmiKS  shoulii  th«  wt- 

AKFLX  or  ZaCCHEUI  be  ADtiPTSD  HT  TKC  PKOPLE  OF  BaBTLON  :  CITEfl  TH£  FHOBABLK  KV- 
FECT»  IN  •  CbANOB  ALt^ET,*  AND  IN  THK  ClftClLU  OK  MaS.  SvITh'S  PaAHIONABLE  FfttENDB. 
Mita*  S»1T11  MAK£9  A  HIACOVERT  A9  TO  THS  VVBAVITB  OF  TH£  GENTtEHAN  IN  Bl^CK,  WHO 
CL.ALKS  THE   PATEKNITl''  OF  FoCTlirEIlISlI. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black,  liaving^  replaced  the  volume  on  the  shelf 
of  the  library,  stood  for  a  moment:  ranging  his  eye  uXong  the  shelves ; 
when,  ftsif  a  thought  had  presented  itself,  he  turned  toward  Mrs. 
Smith,  who  was  herself  occupied  with  the  design  she  had  formed, 
how  best  to  direct  t!ie  conversation  to  discover  who  her  guest  was  f 
and  after  a  slight  embarrassment,  in  which  both  seemed  to  partici- 
pate, as  if  their  thoughts  bad  been  perhaps  discovered,  he  politely 
fed  the  lady  to  her  seat,  and  resumed  his  own. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  once  more  filled  the  goblets,  one  of 
which  he  manipulated  as  before,  atid  handing  it  to  Mrs,  Smith, 
bowed,  as  if  expecting  her  to  drink  her  glass  with  him  ;  this,  how- 
ever, she  quietly  declined  ;  hut  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  saying  his 
drinking  the  wine  of  bis  own  goblet  would  depend  on  her  pledging 
Iiira,  she  bowed  acquiescence,  and  reached  to  take  the  glass,  which 
by  some  inconceivable  carelessness  on  her  part,  she  aej'ain  upset, 

*  There  seems  some  fatality  in  all  this,*  said  Mr^.  Smith ;  *  and 
although  I  have  no  pledge  to  violate,  ray  nerves  seem  determined 
to  play  me  false  to-night,* 

*  It  la  indeed  very  strange/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  look- 
ing suspiciously  around  the  room,  *  Allow  me  the  pleasure  of  re- 
filling your  goblet,' 

*0h,  no  !  I  will  not  tempt  my  fate  farther!'  said  Mrs,  Smith,  with 
one  of  her  sweet  smiles, 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  was  evidently  disconcerted  j  but  afler 
drinking  the  wine  in  his  own  goblet,  he  renewed  the  conversation 
by  in(|uinng,  *  if  the  author  of  the  volume  of  seimons  which  was 
lying  before  him  on  the  table,  was  the  parsonic-lnoking  gentleman 
who  seemed  so  devout  and  devoted  to  the  highly-dressed  lady  in 
the  black  velvet  dress,  so  richly  endowed  with  diamonds  t* 

*  No,  indeed  !  You  have  hit  upon  a  very  diflerent  character,  I 
assure  you.  That  was  the  Rev.  Dr,  Upjojm,  a  distinguished  divine 
among  ua,  who  is  considered  most  eminently  Rubrical/ 
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'  However  that  may  be/  replied  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  with  a 
smile,  '  I  think  there  's  no  question  of  his  being  very  rMcimd^ 

'  Yes/  said  Mrs.  Smith,  with  a  gay  laugh,  <  that  is  unquestionable ; 
and  can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  that  Rvhricity  and  rubiamdUy  should 
be  so  inseparable  V 

*  It  is  very  certain  they  are,'  replied  the  Gentleman  in.  Black ; 

*  and  1  presume  it  arises  from  the  universality  of  the  rule,  that  those 
who  prescribe  fasts  to  others,  in  order  to  preserve  that  due  equili- 
brium which  is  a  law  of  nature,  replenish  their  own  stomachs  wh^ 
they  keep'  others  empty,  so  that  the  average  is  thus  preserved.  May 
I  ask  who  was  the  lady  V 

*  Is  it  possible  that  you  do  n't  know  Mrs.  Van  Dam  ]  She  would  be 
greatly  offended  to  suppose  it  possible  that  she  was  unknown  by  any 
one  of  my  guests !  Mrs.  Van  Dam  is,  as  you  must  have  seen,  a 
very  distinguished  personage,  who  aspires  not  only  to  High  Church 
in  religion,  but  hign  rank  in  society.  Indeed,  she  has  been  for  the 
last  three  weeks^  so  my  dear  Mrs.  Trippe  assured  me,  going  the 
rounds  of  hex  cliques,  expressing  her  doubts  and  anxieties  whether 
it  would  do  to  accept  the  invitation  to  my  party ;  and  has  thus  can- 
vassed the  upper  circles  pretty  extensively^  and  excited  the  several 
Virtuous  Indignation  Societies  no  little  by  her  earnest  questioi^ 
ings  with  those  disposed  to  accept,  and  her  earnest  expression  of 
her  fears  to  those  who  had  accepted ;  so  that  there  was  for  awhile 
much  dubiety  with  them  whether  nine  out  of  every  ten  invited 
would  accept  or  decline ;  but  finding  the  Worths  and  the  Soairr- 
LERS,  and  other  independent  members,  were  not  to  be  intimiciatedy 
and  that  the  current  was  setting  in  my  favor,'  she  relinquished  the 
effort,  and  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  conferring  upon  me  the  dis-  • 
tinguished  honor  of  her  own  acceptance,  and  securing  for  me  at 
the  same  time  the  light  of  the  countenance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Upjohn. 
whom  the  vncked  world  calls  her  shadow.' 

*  Virtuous  Indignation  Societies  !  I  am  acquainted  with  very 
many  societies,  but  I  have  never  before  heard  of  these.* 

*  Is  it  possible  !  I  assure  you  these  societies  are  very  numerous^ 
among  us,'  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  *  and  exist  not  only  in  our  cities,  but 
in  all  our  towns  and  villages.  They  consist  of  those  alarmingly 
proper  persons  who.  deem  themselves  the  conservators  of  public 
morals  and  guardians  of  the  public  peace.  They  meet  twice  a 
week,  or  oftener,  and  ttoo  are  deemed  a  qtiorum  for  the  transaction, 
of  the  business  of  the  society :  their  meetings  are  held  usually  at 
each  other's  houses,  but  may  be  held  at  the  opera-house,  or  the 
church,  or  indeed  wherever  and  whenever  the  opportunity  shall^ 
present  itself.  They  do  not  always  take  this  distinctive  apellation, 
but  sometimes  are  known  as  *  The  Select  Sewing  Circle,'  or  the 

*  Moral  Reform  Society,'  or  some  such  cognomen  ;  but  by  whatever 
title  they  are  known,  they  become  the  most  formidable  of  all  in- 
quisitors, each  of  whom,  like  the  celebrated  Council  op  Ten,  have 
their  Lion's-Mouths  always  open  to  receive  all  manner  of  missives 
and  rumors,  to  the  injury  of  their  own  peculiar  and  dear  five  hiin- 
dred  friends.' 
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*  May  I  ask  how  they  carry  into  effect  their  mandates  V  inquired 
the  G-entleman  in  Black. 

'  Oh  f  unhappily,  this  is  no  difficult  task,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
handed  together  to  carry  into  effect  their  dreaded  determinations. 
Of  the  most  active  and  efficient  of  these  in  our  city,  none  can  ex- 
ceed my  own  especial  and  dear  fnend  Mrs.  Trippe,  whose  sagacity 
and  satire  can  never  be  over- tasked  in  this  labor  of  love,  and  whose 
zeal  sometimes,  finding  itself  unsupplied  vnlh  the  necesisary  victims 
to  be  broken  on  the  wlieo!  of  the  \'  ir toons  Indignation  Society,  has 
often,  with  nnaiirpasBed  skill,  managed  to  use  up  the  several  mem- 
bers constituting  the  venerable  Council  of  Ten  themselves,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Van  Dam  has  assumed  the  Dogess-ship ;  placing  them,  like 
another  Phalaris,*  in  the  Brazen  Bull  they  have  created  for  others, 
and  blowing  up  the  flames  with  her  own  mouth  ;  so  that  she  haa 
become  quite  a  formidahlc  pensonage,  and  has  fairly  succeeded, 
from  their  very  dread  of  her,  in  obtaining  her  position  in  the  firat 
circles  of  Babylon  the  Less,  and  which  few  dare  question  ;  and  it 
is  only  once  in  a  while  that  the  Van  Troraps  and  Van  Dams  ven- 
ture to  leave  her  and  her  fair  daughters  at  home,  as  in  the  instance 
of  Katrine  Van  Tromp*s  fancy-dress  balL 

*  Now,  I  lie  labors  of  the  several  Virtuous  Indignation  Societies 
were  especially  directed  to  prevent  CoL  Worth  and  his  lady  and 
lovely  daughter  from  accepting  my  invitations ;  and  their  prompt 
and  polite  acceptance  was  of  the  first  importance  to  me ;  their 
2)  res  en  cc  to-night  did  me  infinite  service.* 

*  May  I  ask  if  the  young  lady  whose  graceful  contour  and  beauti- 
ful bust  made  her  *  the  observed  of  all  observers,*  and  to  \vhom  De 
Lisle  seemed  so  willing  to  attach  himself,  is  the  heiress  of  the 
Worths  of  whom  you  speak  f 

*  Yes,  De  Lisle  is  evidently  attracted  that  way,  and  I  am  almost 
certain  her  coming  has  aided  me  in  securing  so  distinguished  an 
honor  as  his  presence.  He  is  eminently  talented,  and  is  so  sought 
for  by  the  Van  Dams  and  Van  Tromps,  and  all  of  that  set,  that  it 
was  cpiite  a  triumph  for  me  to  have  secured  him.  What  did  you 
think  of  Grace  Worth  1     How  did  she  impress  you  1* 

*  I  assure  you^  my  dear  Madam,  I  was  every  way  prepossessed 
in  her  favor,  by  the  modesty,  almost  timidity,  of  her  demeanor ;  so 
entirely  free  from  all  art  and  mannerism  ;  her  face,  too,  has  that 
sweet  aspect  of  simplicity  wdiich  is  the  surest  index  of  purity  of 
heart,  and  which  no  art  can  create  j  and  yet  her  bearing  had  in  it 
an  air  of  reser\^e  that  would  have  been  hauteur^  were  it  not  for  the 
unaffected  purity  and  sweetness' of  her  air  and  countenance.' 

*  It  is  true,  she  is  deemed,  1  believe^  somewhat  reserved  ;  but  to 

*  'PsKiLJLrra,  the  Albrtiiiui,  haviJif  ciuki:  aliraAeu  Itull  for  Phjllai>ii«i  ike  tynot  of  Sicily,  wilii  sitch 
cuDulDf  that  the  offoadora  put  into  it,  fceliiiir  the  hcut  of  ttin  fire  undar  it,  leaiii^ct  not  U»  cry  whb  a 
buman  voice*  but  to  ntmr  lite  a  buU,  t  Wbeu  be  came  lo  deui4uid  a  recompcaie  for  bii  piLiii<»,  by  ord«r 
qT  ibe  tjrrAD^  he  waji  put  into  it,  to  nhom  proof  of  bia  own  tAV«atioii, 

*  PxiLtixiTi*  roB*ted  in  Ui<e  bull  b«  made, 
Gave  tb«  firit  proof  of  bU  owo  cruel  trade.' 

Otiui    Sj^ix^Im  Xicxr.  L.  10,  en.  ii 
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me  she  has  this  evening  shown  the  most  perfect  and  eren  8ffi9Cti<mAle 
kindness,  and  made  every  effort  to  relieve  me  from  the  embarnuii^ 
ments  by  which  I  was  surrounded ;  and  all  this,  I  am  ^ure^  was  inlier 
the  natural  expression  of  sympathy — the  most  precious  and  accaplt^ 
able.  To  the  Colonel  ana  his  excellent  lady  1  am  ninder  infinitQ 
obligations  for  theic  kind  attentions  to  me  at  the  moment  when  tt^ 
were  most  needed.  Indeed,  I  do  n't  believe  I  could  have  presenrM 
my  self-possession,  but  for  these  manifestations  of  kindness  aii4 
sympathy.' 

'  And  do  you  so  soon  forget  those  of  Mr.  De  Lisle  1'  said  the  O^n* 
tleman  in  Black,  with  a  smile. 

<  Oh  no  !  and  if  I  could,  I  would  confer  on  him  the  highest  rewiupf^ 
and  which  I  am  sure  he  would  deem  such,  by  securing  for  him  tlif 
preference  she  has  unconsciously  to.  herself  won  from  him.' 

*  you  kivow  them  intimately,  then  1  I  thought  they  were  unknowp 
to  you  before  this  evening,  except  as  members  of  the  upper  ourolpi 
of  this 'city.' 

'  And  so  they  all  were.' 

'  Indeed  1  And  how  do  you  gain  all  this  insight  into  the  secre||ig 
which  are  usually  kept  so  close,  of  persons  seen  this  evening  forii||i 
first  time  ]' 

'  Ah  !'  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  with  earnestness,  and  a  glance  whipli 
made  the  U-entleman  in  Black  tremble  with  emotion,  '  there  ai^ie 
beams  of  light  which  reveal  the  recesses  of  the  soul,  and  sudi  ^ 
glance  I  saw  flashing  in  De  Lisle's  face  from  the  depths  of  his  heai$i^ 
and  of  which  I  am  sure  he  was  himself  as  unconscious,  as  I  know  die 
beautiful  girl  must  have  been,  upon  whom  it  was  bestowed.' 

'  Pardon  me.  Madam,  if  I  inquire  how  you  can  be  so  certain  ipf 
this,  and  how  was  it  that  you  only  should  happen  to  see  itl  Theef 
very  modest,  lovely  girls  have  wonderful  tact  in  not  seeming  to  eee 
what  afler  all  they  have  most  perfectly  observed.* 

*  It  was  a  glance,'  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  *from  the  eye  of  Mr« 
De  Lisle,  as  he  stood  behind  Miss  Worth,  whom  he  led  up  tovraxd 
me,  and  was  excited  by  his  admiration  of  her  affectionate  kindness, 
as  she  appi*oached  me  with  a  smile  of  sympathy  in  my  misfortonee 
caused  by  the  shower  of  sperm  from  those  vile  candles,  and  of  which 
Grace  had  a  full  sprinkling  upon  her  beautiful  shoulders.  I  told  her 
there  was  no  one  but  herself  who  could  receive  such  a  powdering 
without  a  contrast  invidious  to  their  skins.  A  poor  compliment,  I 
confess,  but  which  she  received  with  the  most  cheerful  air  of  satign 
faction,  as  if  she  was  willing  that  any  thing  should  be  a  full  compen* 
sation  of  her  share  of  tlie  general  calamity.' 

*  The  reverend  Doctor  Upjohn  did  not  bear  his  share  of  powder 
with  the  same  equanimity,'  the  Gentleman  in  Black  replied,  smilinj^ 
significantly. 

*  So  it  seemed ;  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Van  Dam  was  more  distressed 
at  the  small  stream  down  the  back  of  his  coat,  than  at  the  cup-fitO 
8he  8o  justly  received  upon  her  own  rich  dress.' 

*  I  was  just  at  his  elbow  when  the  revered  Doctor  received  his 
effiuion,  and  though  it  was  not  unlike  the  holy  oil  poured  on  the 
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beard  of  Aaron,  in  running-  down  in  an  .unbroken  stream  to  the  hems 
of  the  garment,  it  was  far  from  being  as  graciomlt^  as  it  was  warmly 
received.  His  ill'SuppresBed  vexation,*  continued  the  Gentleman  in 
Black,  *  was  very  amusing,  I  knew  he  must  be  a  clergyman  of  some 
Borti  and  thought  he  might  be  a  Catholic  priest/ 

*  Indeed  1  —  why  so  ]* 

*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  give  a  reason  for  our  impressions,  but 
from  the  cut  of  his  coat,  which  is  you  know  single-breasted,  buttoned 
high  to  the  neck  ;  the  peculiarity  of  his  white  stock ;  the  transpa- 
rent ruby  redness  of  hia  cheeks,  and  of  the  skin  behind  his  oars, 
and  a  certain  rotundity  which  marks  such  men,  assured  me  be  was 
of  a  class  who  deal  in  dogmas  and  good  dinners.  And  then  he  evi- 
dently took  me  for  a  gentleman  of  the  cloth,  and  addressed  me  in 
that  conventional  form  and  phrase  which  are  customary  among  these 
men  ;  a  ceitain  pastoral  and  patronizing  manner,  which  is  very 
takinj;  with  some  folks. 

*  May  I  ask  if  the  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  society  you  have 
just  described  V  inquired  the  Gentleman  in  Black. 

*The  Virtuous  Indignation  Society?  No;  this  is  exclusively  a 
Ladies  Societi/,  and  certain  gentlemen  only  are  admitted  as  honorary 
members.  There  was  quite  a  contest,  I  am  told,  by  Mrs.  Trtppe^  as 
to  the  propriety  of  bis  admission ;  and  in  speaking  of  this  contest, 
Mrs.  Tnppe  gave  me  a  somewhat  amusing  account  of  a  transaction 
in  which  the  Doctor  was  to  have  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  which 
was  related  in  her  best  style.* 

*  Do  lot  me  have  the  pleasure  of  bearing  it  ]' 

*  It  has  no  immediate  relation  to  his  election  ;  but  was  told  me  by 
Mrs.  Trippe,  during  her  first  call,  when,  as  I  have  fold  you,  she  did 
me  the  kindness  to  tell  me  of  the  efforts  Mrs.  Van  Dam  had  made 
to  exclude  me  from  the  circles  of  the  '  upper  ten  thousand^  of  Baby- 
Ion  the  Leas. 

*  I  shall  be  exceedingly  gratiiied  by  a  specimen  of  this  lady's 
talents.' 

*  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  give  it  to  you  with  all  her  signi- 
ficant looks  and  intonations  of  voice  ;  but  these  are  inimitable.' 

*  I  will  attempt  to  reahze  them  j  so  pray  begin.' 

Mrs,  Smith,  smiliog,  with  a  lively  tone  and  manner,  commenced 
the  narration  as  requested, 

*  Mrs.  Van  Dam,  so  says  Mrs.  Trippe,  was  sought  and  won  when 
a  young  girl  by  General  Van  Dam,  the  only  child  of  an  old  Dutch 
merchant^  who  was  most  pugnaciously  attached  to  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  of  which  he  was  an  elder^  and  to  the  High  Dutch 
language,  in  which  he  had  been  initiated  into  its  doctrines,  so  that 
though  living  so  many  years  in  Babylon^  be  never  attained  any  more 
of  one  language  than  enabled  him  to  transact  the  business  of  his 
commercial  house.  And  when  his  only  son  and  heir  communicated 
to  his  father  his  wish  to  marry,  the  old  merchant  gave  his  consent 
only  on  condition  of  the  ceremony  being  perfo]*med  by  his  pastor  in 
High  Dutch,  with  which  the  General  was  familiar  from  childhood, 
but  of  which  the  young  lady  was  totally  ignorant.     8he  however 
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made  no  objection ;  the  wealth  of  the  father  was  great  and  she  was 
poor,  and  a  husband  was  not  to  be  declined  on  such  oonditionSy 
which,  though  they  seem  strange  enough,  were  at  that  dme  to  her  a> 
matter  of  perfect  indi^erence.  So  the  ceremony  took  place  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  father's  wishes.  Duriuj?  his  lite  time  mey  resided 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  but  So  soon  after  as  was  convenient  Jthey. 
removed  to  their  present  beautiful  residence  up  town ;  and  finding 
the  aristocracy  were  mostly  associated  with  the  Church,  she  at  lengtS 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband  that  it  was  too  far  to  attend 
the  old  Dutch  Church,  and  he  reluctantly  consented  that  she  should^ 
come  under  the  pastoral  care  and  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Upjohn* 
Rector  of  oi^e  of  the  most  numerously-attended  churches  oz  the 
city.  Here  she  became  indoctrinated  into  all  the  claims  of  '  Tlie 
Church,'  and  the  peculiar  dignity  and  sanctity  of  its  rites.  For  the 
first  tiihe  in  her  life  she  felt  an  inquietude  as  to  the  validity  of  her 
marriage,  though  the  presence  of  four  sons  and  five  daughtezB,  all  ia 
due  course  of  time,  one  would  have  supposed  would  have  left  her  in 
no  doubt  that  the  relations  of  married  life  had  been  fairly  and  fully 
established :  still  her  conscience  became  very  tender  under  the  dread- 
ful consciousness  that  she  had  never  been  married  in  accordance  witli 
the  claims  of  '  The  Church  :'  and  this  state  of  mind  was  greatly  in- 
creased by  so  often  hearing  from  certain  very  devout  ladies,  who 
were  ignorant  of  her  early  life,  that  in  their  opinion  all  persons,  in 
the  condition  in  which  she  found  herself,  w>Bre  living  in  a  dreadful 
state  of  open  fornication.  Not  that  the  Doctor  taught  this  so  pal- 
pably, but  she  felt  that  this  was  a  fair  and  necessary  deduction  of^tJie 
doctrines  she  frequently  heard  from  him.  What  could  she  do  1  She 
feared  to  lose  the  good  opinion  of  these  pious  ladies,  and  almost  as  a 
necessary  result,  sne  became  more  and  more  devout,  hoping  to  coQir 
pensate  for  her  sin  by  the  increased  strictness  of  her  conformity  to 
'  The  Church,'  so  that  she  became  quite  a  saint,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
Dogess-ship  of  the  Viituous  Indignation  Society,  which  by  common 
consent  was  assigned  to  her. 

In  her  dressing-room,  which  opened  into  her  chamber,  and  which 
she  styled  her  oratory,  there  stood  a  large  mahog9,ny  wardrobe,  so 
it  seemed  to  the  General,  who  was  never  permitted  to  more  than 
look  in  at  the  door,  as  it  was  casually  opened ;  and  so  jealous  had 
the  lady  become  of  even  these  glimpses,  that  unconsciously  to  him- 
self there  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  General  a  wish  to  see  more  of 
this  sanctum  of  his  wife.  Not  that  he  had  any  jealousy  in  all  this, 
for  the  room  only  opened  into  the  chamber ;  but  we  naturally  wish 
to  pry  into  that  from  which  we  are  sedulously  shut  out. 

<  I  did  not  know,'  said  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  '  that  this  extended 
to  gentlemen.' 

'  I  believe  it  is  an  infirmity  of  our  natures,  not  restricted  to  our 
sex,'  replied  Mrs.  Smith,  and  with  great  vivacity  of  manner  she  con- 
tinued : 

'  It  chanced  one  day  that  an  alarm  of  fire  was  eiven  in  the  house, 
just  at  the  hour  observed  by  Mrs.  Van  Dam  for  hef  devotions.  Of 
course  it  reached  the  lady,  who  fiew  down  stairs,  leaving  her  oratory 
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Ty  and  chamber  doors  open.  The  General  was  the  lii"st  to  return 
to  the  chamber>  and  seeing  the  oratory  door  open,  walked  in  :  what 
was  his  BTir|>rise  to  find  the  wardrobe  with  its  doors  wide  open,  pre- 
senting to  him,  not  a  elring  of  dresses  and  petticoats,  but  a  sort  of 
altar-piece  !  On  a  marble  bracket  was  a  beautiful  crucifix  with  an 
ivory  Saviour ;  hehind  this,  a  pietiue  of  the  Madonna,  with  her  bum- 
in^  and  bleeding  heart,  and  its  piercing  thorns,  and  on  the  sides  were 
pictures  of  some  seraphic  saints  with  iheir  sculls  and  cross-bones ;  and 
m>m  a  shelf  on  which  lay  her  prayer-book,  there  was  a  beautiful  cur- 
tain hangine;',  on  which  was  embroiilered  in  gold  a  small  fish.  The 
General  gazed  on  all  this  in  astonishment. 

*  Can  you  tell  me,  ray  dear  Sir,  what  this  fish  has  to  do  with  an 
oratory  ]  I  asked  Mrs.  Tiippe  to  explain  it,  and  she  was  at  fault, 
though  [She  said,  '  I  might  depend  upon  it  was  really  so,  and  she 
thoughl;  it  might  be  some  sort  of  a  symbol,  and  for  the  same  purpose 
as  the  great  cod-hsh  in  the  Hall  tif  the  Representatives  of  her  na- 
tive state  ;'  but  when  I  asked,  *  what  this  purpose  was,  and  whether 
the  people  of  her  state  really  w^orshipped  a  cod-fish/  ehe  confessed 

*  she  could  not  tell,  only  she  had  seen  the  one  with  her  own  eyes,  and 
had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  really  so,  in  Mx\>»,  Van  Dam's  ora- 
tory/ Now  before  I  go  on,  will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  tell  mo  if  it 
be  indeed  a  symbol,  and  if  so,  of  what ;  for  I  confess  this  is  the  only 
thing  in  Mrs.  Trippa'a  story  which  struck  me  ae  improbable." 

*  I  believe  it  is  derived  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  Greek  name  for 
fish  (Ichthus)  the  'words  I.  H.  S.  occur,  and  the  fish  intlicates  the  same 
idea  as  the  I.  H.  S.,  which  is  the  more  common  symbol  of  Jesus 

HuMAiVUM  SaLVATOR.* 

*I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  very  much  ;  and  yet  what  a  strange 
symbol  a  fish  is,  to  indicate  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  menl' 

*  Certainly  it  is ;  but  won^t  you  proceed  l  I  am  quite  interested  to 
bear  how  all  this  ended/ 

*  The  pious  lady/  continued  Mm,  Smith,  smiling  very  kindly, 

*  having  finished  her  scolding  of  the  servants,  whose  carelessness  in 
setting  on  fii'e  a  horse-full  of  clothing  had  caused  the  alarm,  be- 
thought herself  of  her  prayers  above  stairs,  and  that  her  oratory 
door  was  open  ;  so  she  fiew  up  staifs  in  breathless  haste,  and  there 
fbuntl  the  General  in  a  state  of  amazement,  gazing  into  hersancium 
mnctarum.  His  fii-st  question  was  sternly  to  inquire,  *Have  you. 
Madam,  become  a  Roman  Catholic  V  *  Oh,  dear  husband,  no  —  no, 
indeed  !*  •  What  do  all  these  things  mean  then  !  ^  *  Mean,  dearest  ? 
they  are  only  helps  to  my  devotions.  I  assure  yon  I  'm  no  Catholic : 
see,  here  is  the  only  prayer- hook  I  ever  use,  and  1  desire  no  other/ 

*  The  General  was  only  satisfied  when  he  had  read  on  the  title- 
page  in  large  type,  *  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  according  to 
the  use  of  the  Froteatant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States/ 
It  was  fortunate  that  it  lay  open  on  the  re  ad  in  g- shelf ;  and  the  well- 
thumbed  leaves  and  the  worn  velvet  cassock  on  which  she  knelt 
^vere  witnesses  for  her  ti-uth  ;  so  that,  from  a  feeling  of  painful  eur- 
prise,  the  Generafs  mind  now  looked  upon  all  this  secrecy  and  se* 
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elusion  as  eoTnething  very  amusing ;  and  lits  merry  face  encouraged 
liiB  lady  to  6peak  tho  secret  of  her  soul,  and  to  beg  him  to  save  her 
■from  the  condemnation  of  her  own  conscience,  and  to  conseDt  to 
pliave  the  marriage  rite  -duly  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Upjohn, 
PThe  General  mused  avjrhile,  with  some  very  funny  thought*  in  his 
^head,  and  then  taking  his  wife  by  the  shoulders  he  turned  her  round 
I  and  round,  all  the  while  scanning  her  ^vith  a  very  smiling  aspeci: 
P  Really/  said  he,  *  I  am  exceedingly  surprised  at  your  proposal ;  hut 
I  let  u6  see  once  more  how  you  look.  Yes,  you  are  still  a  fine-looking 
Itady ;  please  open  your  raouth ;  yes,  your  teeth  are  sound ;  yoar 
I  akin  is  still  fair,  and  your  eyes  bright ;  and  I  doubt,*  said  he,  muiiag 
a  moment,  *if  I  could  do  better.  But  my  dear,  how  few  noen  there 
I  are  in  Babylon  who  would  maiTy  their  wives  after  having  had  ihem 
\  for  twenty  years  I  But  after  all,  I  think  I  will;  I  do  n*t  believe  I  could 
(lietter  myself.' 

*  So  saying,  he  kissed  Mrs.  Van  Dam  very  earnestly  and  tenderly. 
I  The  lady  was  delighted/ 

*  At  being  so  warmly  caressed  1*  inquired  the  (rentleman  in  Blade, 
smiling. 

*  If  you  interrupt  me/  said  Mrs.  Smith.  *  I  won't  proceed.* 
'  I  pray  you  to  pardon  me.    I  won*t  offend  again.' 

*  On  this  condition  only  will  I  end  this  story.  The  Qeneral  pro* 
miscd  to  maiTy  her  again,  and  kissing  her  again,  took  his  leave  of 
her.  Mrs.  Van  Dam  went  immediately  rotmd  to  her  pious  friends* 
and  with  tears  of  joy,  told  them  of  her  happiness,  and  invited  them 
to  come  that  very  evening  to  her  house  to  witness  the  solemn  5e^ 
vice.  These  visits,  and  giving  the  necessary  orders  for  suitable  en* 
tertainment,  occupied  her  so  fully  that  she  saw  none  of  her  family 
during  the  day.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Genertl 
and  bis  sons  returned  home,  and  found  in  the  saloons  quite  a  psTtj 
of  his  wife's  most  select  friends.  They  all  seemed  more  thtfl 
usually  glad  to  see  the  General  ;  and  the  ladies  especially  gate 
him  more  than  their  accustomed  warmth  of  pressure,  while  th«r 
eyes  beamed  upon  him  with  looks  of  tenderne6»s  and  love,  Tl» 
General  noticed  this,  and  also  that  when  it  was  over,  the  part? 
seemed  to  relax  into  a  sobriety  of  manner  and  whispering  in  thcif 
conversation,  which  in  a  shoi't  time  made  him  feel  as  if  this  ' 
more  Hke  a  Quaker  meeting  than  a  fashionable  party.  Nor  ^ 
this  feeling  lessened  when  he  snw  the  velvet-covered  and  gold 
clasped  prayer-book  of  his  wife  lying  on  a  small  table,  on  1  * 
was  a  magnificent  Carcel  lamp,  whose  light  made  it  a  most  CO 
cuous  object  of  observation.  There  was  evidently  the  hush  of  ( 
pectation  ;  hut  where  were  his  wife  and  daughters  1  They  seen 
all  to  have  disappeared.  Finding  himself  somewhat  mystified,  1 
whispered  to  a  sweet,  witching  widow,  with  whom  he  loved  to  j« 
as  married  men  do — though  I  think  it  *s  very  wrong,*  aaid  M 
Smith,  trying  to  look  very  severe ;  *  so  giving  her  a  gentle  pressafB 
on  her  shoulder,  he  asked,  *  What  has  become  of  my  wife  1*  Tfc* 
young  viridow  in  an  instant  rose,  and  led  him  into  the  entry^  i 
said,  with  the  most  speaking  eyes,  *  Do  you  want  to  see  her  1 


I 


much  1  Oil !  she  *fl  so  lovely  to-tiigbt !  Ah  I  you  are  a  liappy 
man  ;  such  a  wife  as  you  will  get !  If  I  could  make  an  exchange 
now,  how  teropted  I  should  be  !'  '  My  dear  Lady,'  said  the  Gene- 
ral, *  pray  he  serious  for  this  oncet  and  tell  me  where  are  my  lady- 
folks  V  *  Oh,  you  are  so  impatient  V  was  the  widow's  reply  ;  *  I  *m 
Bure  you  are  not  wont  to  be  so ;  but  I  forgive  you  for  this  once. 
Dr*  Upjolin  has  not  yet  come  ;  and  you  know  there  *8  no  time  lost/ 
What  did  the  widow  mean  1  —  who  could  tell  ?  She  would  not,  but 
with  a  gay  laugh,  led  hiiii  up  the  stairs,  into  his  own  bed-chamber, 
and  opening  the  door,  exclaimed,  *  Here,  dear  Mrs.  Van  Dam,  is  tlie 
moat  impatient  of  all  grooms  I  Ve  seen  for  these  seven  years  !* 
The  room  was  dazzling  with  light  j  Mi*8,  Van  Dam,  most  magnifi- 
cently dressed  in  white  satin  and  lace  ;  her  diamonds  shone  from  a 
coronet  which  encircled  her  brow,  and  from  the  back  of  her  hair, 
which  is,  you  know,  stil!  very  rich  and  luxu^iant^  there  depended  a 
lace  veil  of  great  beauty,  Altogether,  she  must  have  been  worth 
seeing ;  and  aa  if  such  a  vision  was  not  in  itself  sufficiently  bril- 
liant, there  stood  her  daughters,  all  radiant  witli  their  Swiss  muslin 
dresses,  with  Camilla  japonicas  in  their  hair,  and  tlie  simplicity  of 
their  adornments  beautifully  contrasted  and  heightened  the  effect  of 
their  dear  mammals. 

*  The  eflect  upon  the  General  was  certainly  very  astounding. 
His  wife  came  forward  and  kissed  him  most  tenderly:  *Dear 
Greneral,*  she  said,  *  what  has  kept  you  so  long  f  I  feared  you 
would  be  late/  To  all  which  the  General  replied,  in  a  voice  which 
was  not  half  so  sweet  as  the  lady's,  though  it  was  distinctly  heard 
by  several  who  sat  near  the  doors  of  tlie  saloons  below  stairs : 
*  jy&nder  and  hlixum  /  (his  favorite  phrase,)  what  does  all  this 
mean  V  *  Heavens  !/  exclaimed  his  wife,  *  do  you  ask  me  what  all 
this  means  !  Did  you  not  promise  to  marry  me  this  very  morning  V 
'  Yes»  indeed ;  1  remember  I  made  some  such  rash  promise ;  but 
did  you  invite  these  people  here  to  witness  the  ceremony  I'  *  Cer- 
tainly, I  did ;  and  I  am  gratified  to  say,  they  are  delighted  and  edi- 
fied by  your  conduct.'  *  And  who  is  to  be  the  priest  I'  *  Who  1 
Dr.  Upjohn  :  who  else  should  I  think  of  having  1*  *  And  has  Dr. 
Upjohn  counselled  this  reiinion  V  *  Ko,*  said  Mrs.  Van  Dam  j  '  my 
friends  thought  he  had  better  be  as  surprised  as  we  are  sure  he  wOl 
be  delighted/ 

*  The  General  having  thus  guaged  all  the  embarraasmenta  with 
which  his  wife  had  so  sedulously  and  ingeniously  surrounded  him, 
now  began  to  look  around  with  an  air  not  so  savage  as  he  had 
worn,  and  seeing  his  daughters  all  so  beautifully  dressed,  he  asked 
them,  *  What  part  they  were  to  play  in  the  tragedy  to  be  performed  V 
They  replied,  very  sweetly  and  innocently,  *  That  they  were  to  be 
mother's  hride's-maids  P  This  was  too  much  for  the  General,  who 
now  relieved  himself  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  long  and  loud,  which 
fairly  shook  the  house.  His  wife,  terrified  beyond  measure,  asked 
him,  in  a  tone  of  agony,  *  Did  you  not  this  very  morning  promise  to 
marry  me  V  *  My  dear  wifc,^  he  replied,  '  I  did  ;  though  I  am  still 
fiurprified  at  your  venturing  upon  such  a  request.     I  will  marry  you 


once  a-week»  if  you  please ;  but  I  did  not  tliink  you  would  wisl 
me  to  do  so  in  tlie  presence  of  others/  *  But  why  not  V  asked 
Mrs.  Van  Dam,  in  the  utmost  terror^  foreboding,  after  all,  a  refusal 
of  her  heart's  desire.  *  Why  not  ]  because,'  replied  the  General^ 
in  a  tone  of  asperity,  notwithstanding  all  his  previous  mirth,  *if 
you  are  milling  (o  pa^s  an  Act  of  Bastardy  ujxm  my  children,  lam  not  /* 
The  poor  lady  all  but  swooned.  She  saw  in  an  instant  that  tbij 
was  a  new  %iew  of  mattersj  which  had  never  occurred  to  her.  The 
General  returned  to  the  saloons,  and  pleaded  an  engagement  to  thi 
party,  and  left  the  lK>use,  The  young  widow  told  them  the  sceii€ 
above  stairs  with  the  utmost  particularity.  Poor  Mrs.  Van  DaE 
bad  not  strength  to  return  to  her  friends,  but  awaited  the  coming  ol 
llie  Rev.  Dr.  Upjohn,  to  whom  she  told  her  griefs.  The  party,  in 
the  mean  time,  thought  it  best  to  retire,  asking  no  questions  as  tc 
the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  marriage  ceremony,  from  whic" 
they  had  hoped  so  nnich  by  way  of  an  example  to  others  ;  and 
most  of  these  ladies  werenieinhers  of  the  Virtuaus  Indignation  S4f 
ciety^  al!  these  particulars  were  naturally  told  to  Mrs.  Trippe,  m| 
very/ agreeable  informant,  and  who  closed  her  narration  by  sayings 
with  her  significant  look  and  smile,  *  The  Doctor  found  some  600th*« 
ing  emollient  for  her  tender  conscience,  and  so  baa  reconciled  be 
to  continue  as  the  General's  wife,  with  what  appetite  she  may/  ' 

*  And  is  Mrs.  Trippe  a  member  of  the  Church  T'  inquired 
Gentleman  in  Black. 

*  Not  a  member  of '  The  Church,'  but  yet  a  most  active  and  zealouii 
member  of  the  Moriah  Church,  to  which  she  is  moat  exclusivelyj 
devoted.* 

*  And  what  Church  is  this  ?' 

*  And  are  you  bo  little  acquainted  with  our  city  as  not  to  know  1 
1 1  thought  you  were  well  acquainted  in  our  city  ?* 

'  The  truth  is,  my  dear  Madam,  I  have  but  just  returned,  after  i 
labsence  of  some  six  years,  and  your  churches  sprint^  up  iu  such 

ariety  of  sects,  and  so  like  mushrooms,  that  of  the  peculiarity 
the  church  you  speak  of  I  am  ignorant.     What  is  the  creed  of 
church  r 

*  Ob,  that  is  indeed  the  peculiarity  of  the  Moriah  Church,  thai 
they  have  no  creed/ 

*  No  creed  V 

*  No !  the*ir  religion  is  not  one  of  faith,  but  of  negations  ;  and  ] 
[Trippe  can  better  tell  you  what  she  does  not  believe  than  what  sb 
[  does.     Religion,  by  these  people,  is  stripped  of  all  its  mysteries.^ 
I  It  IB  submitted  to  an  exhausting  process,  by  which  it  is  redttced  lo 
1  its  lowest  tenn.     They  affirm  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 

irere  not,  properly  speaking,  inspired,  nor  intallible  guides  in  di- 
l^ne  mattei-s ;  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  for  our  sins,  nor  id  the 
1  proper  object  of  worship,  nor  eveti  impeccable ;  that  there  is  not 
l^ttny  provision  made  in  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  for  the  aid  of 
Imiritual  maladies  ;  that  there  is  no  intercessor  at  the  right  band  of 
]  God  ;  that  Christ  is  not  present  with  his  saints,  nor  his  saints,  when 
[they  quit  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord  f  that  man  is  not  com- 
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posed  of  a  material  and  an  immaterial  principle,  liut  cousista  of 
merely  organized  matter*  which  h  totally  dissolved  at  death.** 

*  And  do  they  call  themselves  Chrutiam  V 

*  To  be  sore  they  do  1  and  I  am  told  Mrs.  Trippe*s  malice  against 
the  venerable  Council  of  Ten  is  mure  provoked  by  their  denial  that 
she  is  a  Christian,  than  by  any  slights  that  they  have  put  upon  her. 
Indeed,  she  has  ever  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  win  the  suf- 
frages of  orthodox  Christians  on  thii  very  point ;  and  in  this  way 
she  shows  most  clearly  ihemisgixings  of  her  own  soiilin  the  sound- 
ness and  safety  of  her  religious  opinions/ 

*  Is  it  not  strange  1  %Vbat  need  Mrs.  Trippe  care  for  the  opinions 
of  others  1* 

*  Not  to  me  strange.  There  are  many  who  are  certain  that  they 
hold  just  the  right  form  of  faith  ;  but  of  those  who  are  certain  of 
their  faith,  there  are  but  few  who  have  not  moments  of  fear  as  to 
their  practice.  Indeed^  what  is  more  common  than  to  hear,  every 
Sunday  morning,  people  whoso  conduct  during  the  week  has  been 
distinguished  by  some  such  *  fair  business  transaction/  making  the 
most  bumble  confession  of  being  a  '  misemble  offender;*  and  yet  I 
never  heard  or  read  of  but  one  Zaccbeus  V 

'  Zaccheus  is  indeed  an  original !  but,  my  doer  Madam,  you  cer- 
tainly would  not  wish  every  one  to  follow  his  example  V 

*  Certainly,  I  would  !* 

*  And  make  restitution  of  all  the  wrongs  they  had  done  the  week 
before  V 

*  Yes  ;  and  why  not  1* 

*  For  the  most  obvious  reason  in  the  world.  It  would  set  every 
body  by  the  ears^  and  derange  the  whole  machinery  of  society/ 

*  I  do  n't  see  how  thin  could  be/ 

*  Let  me  explain-  Now  we  will  suppose  that  on  some  bright  star- 
lit night  a  framing  sword  were  to  be  seen  gleaming  in  the  skies  over 
the  city  of  Babylon  the  Less;  and  while  the  fearful  portent  was 
filling  all  bcaits  with  dread,  some  Ili/drarc/wS'Sillimanii,  or  other 
such  huge  monster  of  the  deep,  should  be  seen  coming  up  the  bay, 
and  were  to  vomit  upon  the  Battery  another  Jonas,  who  should  cry, 
*  Wo !  wo !  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  !  Yet  forty  days,  and 
Babylon  shall  be  overthrown  V — and  were  to  call  upon  the  people 
to  make  restitution  of  all  the  frauds  and  falsehoods^  not  of  their 
whole  lives,  but  of  the  foity  days  previous  ?  Do  you  not  see  the 
evils  which  would  result  V 

*  No,  I  do  not/ 

*Then,  Madam,  have  a  little  patience  with  me,  and  I  will  show 
yon  a  few  examples,  which  would  doubtless  be  but  a  specimen  of 
all  the  others.  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  scenes  whicli 
any  real  effort  made  by  the  people  of  Babylon  to  make  restitution 
would  give  rise  to.  The  hopelessness  of  the  f|uack  to  restore  to  hi^ 
numerous  patrons  the  money  paid  for  the  '  Pills  of  Life/  *  Pana- 
ceas/ and  *  Catholicons,'  all  which,  he  well  knew,  possessed  in 
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ihemselves  ooiie  of  the  virtues  ascribed  to  them,  would  be  but 
type  of  thousands  of  the  vendors  of  this  city.     But  let  us  suppos 
a  scene  in  Change  Alley.     The  last  week  of  the  forty  days  has  noi 
cornc-    In  the  mean  time,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  those  who  relied  on 
the  *  Reports  of  the  Learned  Societies  on  the  Aspects  of  the  Hoaveiia/I 
(and  which  would  doubtless  be  just  such  as  would  best  quiet  the  an 
ieties  of  the  people,  and  best  please  tliose  who  had  no  wish  to  " 
gorge  their  gains,)  with  the  timorous,  had  long  since  been  at  work 
squaring  up  their  accounts ;    families  long  separated  had  becomf 
reconciled;    unions  which  had   heen  postponed  too  long  would 
solemnized,  and  the  churches  would  be  well  filled  about  those  days; 
but  in  the  higher  ranks,  where  tlmse  restitutions  would  become  do 
torielies,  and  whose  members  would  be  ashamed  to  follow  the  exH 
ample  of  the  vulgar,  there  would  he  no  one  to  break  ground  in  thii 
strange  work  j  and  of  all  the  places*  we  may  well  believe^  whic' 
would  show  signs  of  restitution,  Change  Alley  w^ould  be  the  las 
But  doubtless  there  would  be  strange  perplexities  in  *  the  street' 
they  saw  this  strange  hairy  Prophet,  and  heard  him  exclaim  in  theif 
ears,  *  Wo  1  wo  !'  and  denounce  them  as  they  were  once  before  < 
n  on  need,  when  turned  out  of  the  Temple/ 

*  And  the  last  week  has  come.     The  Honorable  Board  meets  ; 
fancies  are  flat ;  state  stocks  sinking  below  the  sales  of  the  day 
fore ;  and  city  stocks  dead  on  the  hands  of  holders.     No  business  it| 
done,  and  there  they  sit  in  silence.     Those  who  twenty  days  befor 
were  loudest  in  saying  *  The  old  prophet  was  a  humbug  V  — *  ^ 
sword  in  the  sky  is  only  the  tail  of  a  comet  V  would  now  bo  beard  to^l 
whisper  their  hopes  that  it  would  be  so.     At  length  the  words  of  Job 
would  be  found  to  be  true  :  *  All  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give  for  hi[ 
life  ;*  and  Jacob  or  a  Joseph  would  rise  and  say,  '  I  am   ready  to| 
make  restitution  of  all  my  mooied  transactions,  within  the  last  for 
tlays/     We  may  suppose  the  dismay  which  would  follow,  and  i 
sad,  silent  and  slow  movements  of  the  several  members  astbeyros 
to  make  a  like  avowal ;  but  then  bow  to  ascertain  the  true  amounll 
to  be  exchanged  or  paid  over  !     The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  mal 
an  equation  and  settlement  of  their  several  comerings  and  bac 
merings  of  stock  would  be  found  insurmountable,  and  on  the  U 
of  the  forty  days  they  would  sit  like  poor  culprits  under  the  gallov 
awaiting  the  fatal  drop  which  was  to  land  them  in  a  future  state. 

*  I  will  give  you  a  scone  which  might  very  likely  take  place  amon 
these  very  friends  of  yoursi  Mrs*  Trippe,  finding  the  Board 
Brokers  giving  way  to  the  panic,  will  have  doubtless  recalled  to  he 
mind  some  shrewd  and  palpable  hit  which  she  has  placed  upon  1 
tender  reputation  of  Mrs*  Van  Trompe  and  her  (laughters.  Sb 
Bets  out  upon  the  painful  pilgrimage  of  restitution  ;  and  first  sh^ 
goes  to  Mrs.  Van  Tromp*s.  She  need  not  feign  any  grief;  that,  ifl 
such  a  case,  would  be  natural  enough,  and  it  may  be  Mrs.  Va 
Trompe  had  the  same  design  of  acknowledging  her  sins  againfl 
Mrs.  Tnppe»  They  meet,  and  in  tears  embrace  each  other,  ea 
anxious  to  save  her  life  by  a  full  confession. 

*  My  dear  Mrs.  Van  Trompe,  I  am  paiiaed  to  confess  I  have  sin- 
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ned  against  you,  by  apeaking  of  you  in  a  way  which  I  now  see  to 
be  veiy  wrong  indeed.*  ^  Bear  Sirs.  Trippe,  do  n*t  say  diia  to  me  ; 
it  18  1  who  mu8t  come  to  you  with  such  sad  disclosures/  *  But  I 
must  be  permitted  to  tell  you.  I  have  said,  indeed  I  have,  many 
things  I  wish  I  had  not ;  and  so,  to  begin j  I  have  said  that  you  wore 
false  hair.'  *  And  1  do,  and  so  do  you  ;  go  on  f  '  and  false  teeth  j* 
*  that's  false.'  And  hearing  of  Jack  Musard^s  attentions  to  Kati-ine, 
I  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  better  wait  a  while  and  she  would  not  be 
80  very  corpulent.*  *  You  did,  indeed  !'  *  Yes»  indeed  I  did,  and  I 
come  to  make  restitution  to  yon  first  of  all/  *  Well,  Madam,  I  too 
have  a  small  matter  of  the  sort  to  settle  with  yon,  and  I  too  must 
confess  I  have  not  been  much  behind  with  you,  though  I  never  conld 
have  believed  it  possible  that  even  yo or  malice  could  have  reached 
Buch  a  height  as  this.*  'Pray  what  have  you  done  to  me  V  *It  is 
indeed  but  a  trifle  in  the  comparison  —  a  mere  nothing;  but  I  too 
must  make  you  restitution,  and  here  it  is.  You  know  Mr.  Winter* 
bottom  has  had  some  little  liking  for  your  divine  Adela,  which  you 
have  fostered  as  best  you  could,  and*  with  some  hopes  of  snccees. 
Now  to  save  him  from  sucli  a  fate  as  a  union  with  your  daughter,  I 
have  told  him  in  all  the  confidence  of  frieudship,  within  the  laslfoity 
days,  that  the  recent  attack  of  crysipilas  which  you  know  kept  her 
to  her  room  for  a  fortnight,  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  scrofula/ 
Now,  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  a  course  of 
restitution  ?  Why  these  ladies  would  in  all  probability,  afler  mutual 
recriminations,  fly  at  each  other's  faces,  despoil  each  other  of  their 
caps  and  hair,  true  or  false,  and  as  in  the  night  when  the  first-born  of 
Egypt  were  slain,  *  there  was  a  great  cry  in  Egypt,  for  there  was  not 
a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead/  so  it  would  be  told,  'there 
was  not  a  bouse  in  Babylon,  where  there  was  not  one  or  more  such 
conflicts,  with  al!  their  attendant  cries  and  shrieks/  No,  dear  Mrs. 
Smith,  do  n*t  think  restitution  as  among  the  things  desirable,  i£  it 
were  possible/ 

*yon  have  indeed  shovPTi  it  a  work  of  greater  difficulty  and  haz- 
ard than  I  had  conceived  it  could  be.  Alas  I  I  have  been  boni 
into  this  world  some  centuries  too  soon.  I  do  hope  the  tioie  will 
yet  come  when  all  the  dreams  of  poets  and  prophets  will  be  real- 
ized, and  when  sin  and  slavery  will  be  remembered  no  more  for- 
ever/ 

*  And  do  you  deem  sin  and  slavery  to  be  so  closely  linked  to- 
gether V 

*  Yes,  to  me  they  seem  inseparable ;  and  I  never  read  of  the  ac- 
knowledgments made  by  slaveholders  of  its  *  being  a  social,  political 
and  moral  evil,*^  without  a  feeling  that  by  such  confessions  they  are 
'laying  a  flattering  unction  to  their  souls,*  and  like  so  many  of  our 
Christiana  in  Babylon,  deem  themselves  absolved  from  their  sins,  he- 
cause  they  have  made  a  penitent  and  full  confe^sian  of  its  magnitude.' 

*  Are  you  not  too  severe  upon  these  holders  of  slaves  1  They  were 
bom  to  their  inheritance,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to 
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Btaiii  their  relations  to  tliem  in  tact,     I  have  thought  they  made 
laome  mistakes  in  their  methods  of  management,  and  feel  assured  I 
:)ii\d  make  them  mtiny  valuable  suggestions^  arising  from  my  own 
itperieuce*- 

Jls  it  possible  that  I  have  been  talking  to  a  slave-holder^  and  all 
bis  while  took  you  for  a  clergyman  of  some  sort !'  exclaimed  MrsL. 
Smithy  in  a  tone  of  painful  astonishment. 

The  CTentlcmanin  Black  seemed  aomewhat  staggered  at  the  earn- 
estness of  the  lady's  exclamation,  hut  soon  recovered  his  self-po8- 
session,  and  with  an  air  of  extreme  frankness,  and  a  smile  which 
greatly  prepossessed  Mrs.  Smith  in  favor  of  any  apology  he  had  to 
make  for  himself,  he  commenced : 

'  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Madam,  such  is  the  course  of  treatment  to 

^which  my  slaves  are  subjected,  so  paternal  are  the  relations  which 

Buhsist  hetween  vis,  that  my  enemies  have  sometimes  had  the  candor 

to  call  tbem  *  my  children,*  and  to  speak  of  me  'as  their  father.' 

bid  can  that  he  called  servitude  which  is  freely  rendered  and  de- 

ighted  in  ?* 

*  And  do  your  slaves  never  run  away]'   inquired   Mrs*  Smil 
Bamestly. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  was  again  for  an  instant  embarrassed 
the  directness  of  her  inquiry,  but  with  an  amused  smile,  replied  : 

*  The  truth  i.s,  ray  dear  Madam,  1  do  have  now  and  then  a  slave 
who  pines  for  Wm  native  home,  and  who  seeks  his  liberty  ;  and  in  all 
such  cases,  if  I  cannot  make  my  serv'ice  agreeable  to  him,  I  let  him 
go  where  be  pleases.  What  can  be  more  fair  than  this  ]  No  alw)- 
litionist  could  ask  frjr  more.* 

*  Nothing,  surely/  replied  Mrs.  Smith  ;  *  but  what  are  the  meani 
you  adopt  to  detain  them  ]  This  I  must  know  before  I  can  give  a  j 
judgment  in  the  case.* 

*  Well,  Madam,  if  the  disaffected  is  a  young  girl,  as  is  often 
case,  my  overseers,  who  are  very  numerous,  seek  out  for  her  &o 
attractive  and  fond  lover,  and  so  fill  up  the  vacancy  in  her  hei 
which  is  the  cause  of  all  this  discontent;  and  if  she  has  a  lover, 
excites  some  young  girl,  perbaps  prettier  than  herself,  to  detach  him 
from  her,  and  this  gives  the  mind  all  the  occupation  that  is  needed 
in  the  case  ;  or  sometimes  a  new  play,  or  a  new  dress,  answers  the 
purpose  just  as  eifectively,  so  that  lovers  are  the  last  thing  reported 
to  by  my  agents.' 

*  But  should  she  he  married  V  inquired  Mrs.  Smith, 

*  Why  then  the  case  is  the  more  difficult ;   but  1  have  found  a  ne' 
house  very  efficacious ;  or  if  she  have  a  good  house,  new  furniture 
and  if  she  has  these  already,  then  it  answers  a  good  purpose  to  put 
up  some  of  her  neiglibors  to  outshine  her ;  tu  leave  her  out  of  a 
party,  or  to  get  up  up  a  little  scandal  about  her  husband  or  herself-* 

*  Well,  that  is  the  quereat  of  all  methods  of  making  people  coi 
tented!* 

'  It  does  excellently  well,  I  assure  you,  for  whatever  fills  up 
mind  has  the  effect  of  expelling  all  this  nostalgia,  which  is  the  onli 
source  of  disaffection  I  have  to  contend  with.     Marrying  their  d 
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dren  well»  ia  another  very  good  plan,  and  gives  them  pleaaiint  occu- 
pation while  it  lasts,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  life  they  never 
desire  to  leave  their  present  modes  of  life  and  occupation/ 

*  With  my  male  slaves  my  course  is  somewhat  diflerenljaa  you  may 
well  suppose,  but  I  find  means  just  as  efficacious  to  win  them  to  my 
service*' 

*  What  is  this  certain  period  of  life,  of  which  you  speak  1* 

*  I  deem  all  who  have  passed  the  age  of  thirty-five  as  tolerably 
safe ;  but  after  fifty,  it  is  very  rare  indeed  for  them  ever  to  desert  me. 
All  tl)6  inducements  which  the  aholitionists  are  able  to  present^ 
either  orally,  or  by  their  tracts,  lose  all  power  over  thera,  and  their 
habits  then  become  confirmed ;  and  their  dutie,H  to  me  are  so  light  and 
easy,  that  they  have  no  inquietiideB,  and  so  become  very  grave  and 
dutiful  slaves  in  all  tirae  to  come.' 

*  Permit  me  to  inquire  how  you  employ  all  those  slaves  of  yours  1* 
asked  the  lady,  whose  good  opinion  for  the  Cfentleraan  in  Black 
was  evidently  returning,  which  was  evidenced  by  the  tones  of  kind- 
ness in  which  the  quest  ion  was  asked. 

*  Here,  dear  Mrs.  Smith,  is  the  great  secret  of  my  success.  In  con- 
nexion with  their  entire  freedom  of  religious  Mpinions,  I  give  full 
and  free  license  to  all  my  slaves,  young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
to  do  just  what  pleases  them  best,  leaving  to  my  overseers,  under 
my  general  supervision,  to  combine  their  several  employments  for 
the  advancement  of  my  own  especial  interests.* 

*  Indeed  !  then  you  have  in  fact  put  into  successful  operation  the 
idenX  PJmlanxet  of  Fourier,  which  have  been  so  often  attempted  and 
failed,  not,  't  is  said,  because  there  is  any  imperfection  in  his  theory, 
but  because  attempted  by  those  but  partially  acquainted  with  his 
system,  and  which  every  new  association  that  ia  formed  think  they 
can  mend.' 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  smiled  very  sweetly,  and  with  an  air  of 
the  extremest  modesty,  said  :  '  I  fear,  dear  Mrs,  Smith,  you  will  think 
me  somewhat  arrogant  and  vain,  if  I  should  venture  to  say  that  I 
believe  Fourier  has  taken  some  of  his  ideas  from  me,  and  that  his 
system  is,  substantially,  my  own  ;  though  if  I  said  this  to  the  world, 
I  should  doubtless  be  challenged  on  all  sides,  and  1  am  the  more 
diffident,  inasmuch  as  Mn  Robert  Qvven  is  in  the  field  before  me, 
who  assured  me  in  person,  that  Fourier  never  knew  why  a  Pkilun- 
stery  should  consist  of  two  thousand  rather  than  any  other  number, 
till  he  told  him  the  reason. 

*And  why  two  thousand?  I  ^m  sure  I  don't  know,  thousrh  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  *  associations/  'harmonies  of  nature,'  and  indus- 
try, and  *  phalanxes/  talked  into  me  by  many  of  my  fair  friends,  who 
aeem  bent  on  regenerating  the  world.' 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  looked  inquiringly  into  the  face  of  Mrs. 
Smith,  but  it  was  radiant  with  spirit  and  innocence,  alive  only  to 
the  interest  she  took  in  the  discussion.  He  continued  :  *  It  has  been 
deemed  a  great  discovery,  which  Fourier  claims  lo  be  peculiarly 
his  own,  though  in  this,  as  in  all  such  questions,  there  are  hundreds 
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who  have  in  centuries  pai^t  liad  their  '  RepuMics/  their  *  Utopian,' 
and  *  Ocean  as/  by  which  the  world  was  to  be  perfected,  and  all  sin 
I  and  misery  annihilated^  when  the  days  of  Paradise  are  to  be  re- 
sewed,  and  the  face  of  the  earth  ajrain  to  blossom   and  l>looni  like 
the  Garden  of  Eden;   and  Fourier  has  gone  yet  farther,  for  he  suff- 
gest8»  that  the  aromas  arising;  from  the   earth  being  condensed  in 
accordance  \vith  the  action  of  certiiin  laws,  would  gradually  form 
^beautiful  planes  or  rings,  which  wi>uld  add  to  the  beauty  of  oar 
^  ikies,  like  those  of  Saturn,  and  that  the  Aurora  Borealis  would  be- 
^come  what  he  styles  a  Boreal  CfOf{>nf  of  such  intensity  as  to  r^^ciie 
^the  circum-polar  regions  from  their  graves  of  ice,  and  \f^''arm  theiv 
^into  life  and  vegetation.' 

*  Welh  \l  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and  I  wish  it  may  be  true/ 

*  That  the  world  is  to  he  regenerated  and  redeemed,  I  also  believe; 
"^  though  the  way  tif  attaining  this  grand  result  may  not  be  in  the  way 
i  projected  by  these  Socialists.' 

*■  I  have  ever  felt  much  interest  and  sympathy  in  every  plan  which 
contemplates  a  higher  degree  of  civilization,  and  an  advance  in 
^  human  happiness,  tjiough  I  must  confess  I  never  could  soe  how  the 
^  conflicting  passions  of  men  and  women,  and  the  desire  of  personal 
1  aggrandizement,  could  ever  be  subverted,  or  so  directed  as  to  ac- 
Icomplish  these  desirable  ends»  And  now»  will  you  tell  me  more  of 
^your  methods  of  managing  your  slaves,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  leaving  every  one  to  do  just  what  pleases  him  or  ber 
^beatr 

*  This,  Madam,  as  I  have  before  said,  is  the  secret  of  my  success 
'  and  of  their  failures ;  but  in  my  system  I  have  been  all  the  while 
^directing  their  energies  secretly  and  silently;  but  with  these  Sodd 
I  communities  there  has  been  no  such  contiolling  intellect.      The  sy«' 

tern  of  *  Unitary  Assockitmns,''  even  on  paper,  has  had  it^  difEcultie«» 
^even  before  being  reduced  to  experiment ;  for  when  asked,  *  In  tliJB 
^system  of  every  one  doing  only  what  they  pleased,  who  would  please  to 
^do  tkedirti/  work^  and  act  as  the  scairtnger*  T  they  were  as  eftectively 
f  nonplussed  as  a  distinguished  senator  in  the  height  of  the  year  of 
I  nullification,  when  conversing  with  an  old  statesman  from  the'North, 
bwho  chanced  to  be  in  the  sen  ate -ch  am  her  at  the  time,  and  to  whom 
\he  was  showing  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  of  a  separate  republic,  hv 
^  the  inquiry,  '  Where  will  you  go  Jar  your  atrvedorc^  P  Now  this  wis 
a  class  of  uperatives  ihe  (Tentleroan  Planter  had  never  heard  of;  ' 
and  the  old  gentleman  assured  him  of  the  pleasure  which  it  g?iWD 
I  him  to  know  thai  there  was  one  class  of  laborers  which  the  now  m*. 

Sublic  must  import  from  their  Northern  neighbors  ;    one  point 
ependence  yet  existing;  one  strand  of  the  cable  which  yet  b< 
the  states  together;*  hut  m  the  case  of  the  Fourieriata,  this  enit?- 
I  in  a  tic  al  question,  *  Who  wmild  phase  f4)  act  as  their  scavengers  V  was 
I  iolved  by  assigning  these  arduous  and  unpleasant  duties  to  ihwr 
kittle  children.' 

*  To  their  little  children  V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  in  a  tone  which 
ipoke  her  utter  abhorrence  at  the  thought. 
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*  Yes,  Madam,  lo  their  children,  in  whom  they  asauraed  to  have 
discovered  a  proclivity  for  such  pui-suita/* 

*  And  where  are  the  mothers  tu  he  found  who  would  consent  that 
their  children  should  be  bo  employed  ?  — ^even  if  there  were  such  de- 
grading and  disgusting  tendencies  in  their  natures,  and  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  poor  beginning-  of  a  system  which  seeks  to  attain  the 
perfectibility  of  human  nature/ 

'  The  theoiy,  Madam,  merges  the  individual  affection  iu  those  of 
the  p^mlanx  ;  so  that  the  present  relations  are  to  be  subverted,  and 

,  the  sympathies  of  parent  and  child  are  to  be  lust  in  the  general 

good/t 

.  *  But  can  this,  by  any  course  of  change  in  the  conditions  of  so- 

'  ciety,  be  attained  V 

'  *  It  is  vei-y  confidently  predicted  that  it  can  be  and  will  be.* 

I  *  But  even  if  it  were  possible,  is  it  desirable  V 

*  That  is  a  question  which  presents  the  gist  of  the  whole  theory. 
The  Socialists  deem  it  both  desirable  and  attainable ;   and  the  only 

II  way  in  wliich  the  present  conditions  of  society,  which  they  hold 
with  HonBES  to  be  a  state  of  warfare,  in  which  each  one  seeks  his 
own  good  at  the  cost  of  his  neighbor,  and  that  the  range  of  injury 

'  is  graduated  by  the  differences  which  exist  in  the  several  states  of 

individuals  as  to  poverty  and  wealth  ;  and  the  higher  the  scale  of 

I  civilization,  the  wider  the  circle  of  objects  over  which  this  principle 

of  hostility,  subversion,  and  injury  extends.' 

*  Indeed,  I  fear  there  is  some  ti-uth  in  this  representation  of  so- 
[  eiety  as  it  now  is  ;  but  I  can  *t  conceive  how  the  world  is  to  be  reno- 
I           vatcd  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  relation  of  parent  and  child  ;   indeed, 

it  is  to  me  inconceivable  how  a  mother  can  consent  to  unite  herself 

to  such  an  association,  or  relintjuieh  for  a  day  the  care  of  her  chil- 
•  dren  to  groups  of  nurses,  even  if  they  were  angels/ 

,  *  My  dear  Madam,  children  are  very  pretty  in  pictures,  but  are 

often  found  to  be  sad  realities  in  living  liie.' 
'  *  Heavens  P  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smith,  with  an  emotion  which  suf- 

I  fused  her  eyes  in  tears,  *  how  gladly  would  I  sacrifice  all  the  splen- 

I  dor  which  surrounds  me,  to  be  possessed  of  but  one  beautifiil  and 

healthy  infant ! ' 

The  Gentleman  in  Black  was  touched  ;  a  smile  of  tenderness  and 
<  benevolence  for  an  instant  lit  up  his  face  and  eyes,  which  made  him 

look  as  though  transfigured  into  an  angel  of  light;  but  it  soon  passed 
I  away,  and  the  cold,  calm  look,  which  was  sometimes  dark  and  sin- 

later,  resumed  its  place, 

"In  the  goj-denA  tbey  (the  Utile  childron)  will  frah  up  tbo  pnxioiu  Wftedi,  in  the  kitchen  U»aj 
will  furn  thn  tittle  »piLi,  titrll  p*^"^!t,  »ort  ihti'  fruitt  wumH  the  platM,  etc* — GoDWiN> 

\ '  Flato,  io  bin  '  aeput>]ic/  nAy*:  *Lei  thtt  wocueu  be  beld  in  common,  let  the  children  be  m  coai> 

I  mou.'    Tbije,  however,  it  not  adopted  yet  by  the  Sociu1i*l*.    Tboy,  bownver,  tosch  :  'In  j^enerftl  we 

thtuk   it  would  bn  fntiDd  thut  the  pro»l>s  of  nursi-a  .*r>  f>xcp||»»nt,  the  publif^  hEiJJs  to  WflH  »do^*o<l  to 

IroiJlh,  iikd  ilw'  advoitloij^ea  every  miy  1.0  de€4ded,  ihat  the  lurtr>9r  part  uf  the  women  would  or  cb<}icf» 

I  lii«re  their  children  lo  the  eduiMii-ji  i.f  tlic  proper  ifroup*,  in  i^hich,  doubtle£«.  ibo  mother  would  b« 
hertolf  enrollod;'  and  lo  sLu*^  ■  f  ibit  hiat  jmri  of  ihc  Ariitontie,  imd  that  Jl  is  throwo  in 

II  merely  ai  ■  ra*ke-wiMifhl.  ih''  aaain*  pajge  teachet :  'The  number  of  wowieu  iiec«i»iHi.ry 
to  the  care  of  young  cbHdren  i                       1.  nature  ha*  given  iho  inclination  of  thai  kind  of  occupa- 

'  tiou  to  a  few  only.'    *  It  would  Lo  o^y  to  o&AUre  our»olve«  that  thJa  wna  the  ca^e,  if  tha  tpirit  of  oar 

I  preaeoi  society  did  not  obltge  wimd«ji  lo  diMioaulatti  and  Ibiga  taftleji  tJini  are  otlvo  oppokiu  tu  thair 

tury  orgaaUatioo.'  —  GoDwitf . 


Finn's    saga:    fbom   the    swEbisii. 
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Brave  Fink  of  the  Northlaud,  r«iiiowii6d  in  sloryi 
Sat  high  at  the  Yule-feast,  in  hia  locks  thin  aiid  lioary : 
Deep  runes  carved  in  fight  oo  hie  bioad  brow  he  beareth, 
And  the  Arm  of  the  LightmBg  m  the  gocxi  sword  be  weareth. 

And  late  flowed  the  bauqmet  by  the  torch -fires  upblazmgi 
Whilo  the  8kaldi«  smote  iheir  high  harpe,  their  loud  eongs  uprakang: 
Pushed  the  chief  back  tho  goblet ;  ♦  Ho !  heard  ye  ray  Noneme^ 
Tbere  went  eouada  on  the  night-wind,  a  tramp  as  of  horaemeu  !* 

Down  rang  the  draioed  niead-cupst  the  grasped  sword-hilts  rattle. 
Bounds  each  knight  hke  a  war-borB«  that  afar  scents  the  battle  ; 
And  forth  from  its  scabbard  each  quick  blade  i»  bright'ning. 
As  forth  from  the  stonn -cloud  leapit  and  Bashes  the  lightning. 

Spake  the  chief;  *  In  the  shade  now  tall  forms  are  advancing. 
And  their  wan  hands  like  Buow-flakes  in  tho  moon-light  are  glancing ; 
They  beckon,  they  whisper,  *  Oh  I  strong-armed  in  valor, 
The  pole  guests  await  thee  —  mead  foams  in  V&lhoUa  V 

When  the  snow  melts  in  spring-time  from  earth,  who  bewail*  it  T 
Whfu  tho  Valkyries  beckon^  man  must  die^ —  what  ay  oik  it  I 
I  am  bowed  low  witJi  years,  like  a  fruit-tre^  overladen,    ^ 
But  a  death  on  the  !ttraw -couch  were  a  death  for  a  m&ideiv 

Bring  hither  my  helmet,  in  the  torchUght  that  glances, 
And  my  shield  that  hath  borne  back  in  fight  the  Strang  lanceia  ; 
Time  may  Deatli,  tliat  eluded  where  a  warrior  would  greet  hinif 
Find  me  armed  by  the  hearth -si  one,  and  ready  to  meet  him/ 

When  in  the  Hereafter  the  tongue  of  the  foeman 

Tells  that  Finn  by  the  fireside  died  the  dt-atJi  of  a  woman ; 

Like  his  steed  in  the  manger  awaiting  the  slayer,^ 

Ye  shall  say  how  I  fearlessly  met  the  betrayer/ 

Now,  whilo  o'er  his  white  beard  the  life -tide  is  bright'ning, 
An  his  death -nmes  be  carvoth  with  the  Ann  of  the  Lightnbig, 
He  lilts  high  thesohlet,  and  boldly  and  proudly, 
*  A  health  to  tho  Northland  I'  he  quaffeth  fuirioudly. 


Sleeps  Finn  in  his  cold  tomb  ;  rests  Ins  war-steed  bedde  him  • 
Ne'er  again  'mong  the  thick  spears  may  the  i>ale  chieftain  guide  him : 
And  the  Skalds  sweep  theh-  high  harpe  to  the  Strong-Armed  in  ValoTi 
While  bis  shade  o'er  the  rainbow  passes  on  to  Valhalla. 
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PLAIN    SPEAKING    BY    A    PLAIN    PHILOSOPHER. 


TB0DO8T*    ««     X.JIITCVT    MBAT^ 


I 


TO    THS     KDITOR     OF     THE     K  H  T  C  KEBfiOClEB  R) 

Sir  :  I  bad  an  opportunity  a  short  time  since  of  witnessing  an 
interesting'  exhibition  at  the  School  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute.  It 
happened  to  be  the  visiting-day  of  the  school  committee  ;  and  the 
chairman f  it  seemsi  on  such  occasions  addresses  the  pupils  upon 
some  abstract  theme  of  science,  in  what  he  calls  *  a  simple  manner.' 
I  shrewdly  suspected^  however,  that  this  *  simple  manner'  was  in- 
tended Ibr  the  adults  present  as  well  as  for  the  children ;  but  whe- 
ther intended  for  one  or  for  both,  I  was  so  pleased  with  his  familiar 
illustrations  of  JLa&ent  Heat.,  that  I  thought  them  worthy  a  place  in 
the  Knickeruocker,  and  I  proceed  therefore  to  transcnbe  tliem  from 
a  few  rough  notes  whicb  I  made  on  the  occasion. 

*  In  reading/  sa'id  the  chairiDan,  in  effect,  *  we  are  often  confused 
by  the  attempts  of  authors  to  show  their  erudition,  rather  than  to 
explain  abstract  facta.  I  shall  therefore  render  my  exp]anations 
ad  simple  as  possible  ;  and  to  those  who  do  not  already  understand 
what  is  meant  by  Latent  Heat,  the  simplicity  of  manner  will  not  I 
hope  prove  objectionable.  The  instrument  called  the  thermometer 
is  used  as  a  measurer  of  heat,  but  this  instrument  can  only  be 
applied  to  measure  present  beat ;  it  cannot  measure  latent  lieaL 
Latent  Heat,  as  its  name  implies,  is  not  sensible  to  the  to«ch»  nor  ia 
it  available  for  any  chemical  or  mechanical  purpose  ;  and  we  require 
the  aid  of  Natural  Philosophy  even  to  prove  its  existence.  Its  pre- 
sence cannot  be  elucidated  without  distinctly  changing  its  character 
and  condition. 

To  explain  in  what  manner  the  existence  of  latent  heat  may  be 
proved,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  substances  contain  beat  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  without  any  reference  to  their  weight. 
Thus,  if  ten  cubic  inches  of  air  be  compressed  to  the  half  of  one 
cubic  inch,  it  becomes  red  hot  thereby.  The  concussion  pocket- 
light  used  some  twenty  years  since,  being  a  small  cylinder,  closed 
at  its  lower  end,  and  fitted  with  a  piston,  Ih  which  is  inserted  a  small 
piece  of  punk,  affords  a  light  by  forcing  down  the  piston;  the  air 
which  is  elastic,  is  compressed  to  one  hundredth  of  its  natural  bulk  ; 
and  the  latent  heat  contained  in  the  ninety-nine  hundredths  com- 
pressed, becomes  present  beat  in  the  one  hundredth  of  the  bulk  re- 
maining, rendering  it  red  bot^  and  setting  fire  to  the  punk.  When 
the  piston  is  again  withdrawn,  so  that  the  air  expands,  if  done  slowly, 
the  punk  goes  out  j  because  the  capacity  for  receiving  heat,  as  latent, 
is  again  renewed ,  and  it  robs  it  from  the  nearest  hot  object,  the 
punk  ;  but  if  suddenly  withdrawn,  the  punk  remains  on  lire,  and  the 
air  is  compelled,  on  re(;xpanding,  to  gel  Its  supply  of  latent  heat 
from  other  surrounding  objects. 


*  A  similar  phenomena  is  observable  in  the  manner  in  which  a 
country  blacksmith  lights  his  fire.  He  takes  a  piece  of  cold  iron, 
which  we  suppose  to  measure  a  cubic  inch,  and  hammers  it  rapidly 
on  his  an^dl,  until  he  compresses  the  particles  bo  as  to  measure  but 
ninety-nine  hutidredths  of  a  cubic  inch.  Thus  the  latent  heat  of 
the  one-hundredth  compressed » becomes  present  heat  to  th^  ninety- 
nine  hundredth  remaining  j  and  it  is  when  thus  hot  that  he  ignites  a 
match  with  which  he  lights  his  fire* 

*  The  Indian  performs  a  similar  operation,  when  by  the  rubbing 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  on  each  other  he  causes  them  to  take  fire. 
The  simple  theory  of  their  operation  is,  that  if  we  examine  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood  with  a  powerful  microscope,  we  iind^t  to  contain 
millions  of  infinitesimal  cells.  All  these  ceils  are  filled  witli  ^lobulei 
of  air ;  and  at  each  rubbing,  each  globule  gives  out  its  latent  lieat, 
which  hejit  is  received  by  the  wood,  and  each  cell  re-filis  with  a  new, 
portion  of  air,  which  at  the  next  rub  gives  out  its  portion  ;  and  I 
the  accumulation  of  these  quantities  of  heat  causes  the  wood 
take  fire  ;  proving  that  latent  heat  becomes  present  whenever 
rob  it  of  its  sleeping-place.  The  grinding  of  a  knife  on  a  grii 
stone,  and  the  consequent  stream  of  fire,  is  due  to  the  compression 
the  ultimate  particles  of  metal,  abraded  from  the  knife,  the  com 
pression  of  which  pai  tides  causes  suflicierit  of  the  latent  heat  of  the 
metal  to  become  present  heat,  to  render  the  infinitesimal  portions  red 
hot,  and  consequently  visible.  So  great  was  the  liberation  of  latent 
beat  in  ERircsso.N's  caloric  engine  that  the  cylinder  was  melted  and 
the  machine  thereby  rendered  useless. 

*  Some  substances  are  capalde  of  receiving  present  heat»  and  '  put- 
ting it  to  sleep,'  or  rendering  it  /a tent  Ice  registers  thirty- two  de- 
grees by  the  tbermometer ;  and  if  a  vessel  filled  with  ice  be  placed 
over  a  fire  until  it  be  melted,  it  will  still  register  thirty-two  degrees.  If 
a  similar  quantity  of  fuel  to  that  used  to  melt  this  ice  to  water  be  burn- 
ed under  it  after  it  is  water,  it  will  raise  it  to  two  hundred  and  twelve 
degrees,  or  cause  it  to  boil.  The  question  naturally  occui*s,  what  be- 
came of  the  first  quantity  of  heat  liberated  from  the  first  charge  of 
wood  burned  1  The  answer  is  simply,  it  was  absorbed  by  the  ice  as  it 
expanded  in  becoming  water ;  and  will  be  given  out  again  whenever 
the  tiiime  portion  of  water  be  re -con  verted  into  ice. 

*■  When  two  fluids  of  different  specific  gravities  are  mixed  together^ 
they  will  not  make  the  bulk  of  both,  although  they  contain  the  weight 
of  both.     If  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  much  heavier  than  watenand 
boils  at  six  hundred  and  twenty  degrees  Farenheit,  be  mixed  with 
water  which  will  boil  at  two  hundred  and  twelve  degrees  Farenheit, 
you  will  have  in  hulk  as  a  result  only  three-quarters  of  the  measure- 
ment of  both.     This  decrease  of  bulk  lessons  the  capacity  of  the 
mass  to  contain  beat ;  and  thus  the  latent  heat  of  the  missing  qua^ 
ter  becomes  present  heat,  and  is  sensible  to  the  toucK     Sometimes] 
is  difficult  to  heat  metals  sufficiently  to  cause  them  to  become  fiuil 
or  to  melt ;  when  two  metals  of  different  specific  gravities  are  healed 
together,  they  combine,  and  tlie  latent  heat  given  off,  from  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  bulk,  assists  to  keep  the  mass  fluid.      Thus 


platina,  which  cannot  be  melted  by  the  hottest  blast-furnace,  melts 
roaclily  if  heated  in  contact  with  a  very  minute  portion  of  lead. 

*  Another  class  of  proofs  of  the  existence  ol"  latent  heat  embi-aceB 
the  facts  connected  with  the  capacities  of  bodies  for  heat,  by  enlarg- 
ing their  bulk  ;  for»  fioni  the  aafne  course  of  reasoning  that  latent 
becomes  present  beat,  by  diminishing  the  bulk  of  a  body,  present 
heat  will  be  received  and  rendered  latent  by  any  body,  the  bulk  of 
which  is  increased.  If  we  wet  the  head  with  alcohol,  and  then 
fan  it  rapidly,  the  alcohol  becomea  an  aerifonn  body,  and  conse- 
quently increases  in  bulk  some  two  thousand  times.  Its  capacity  for 
heat  is  thereby  increased;  and  it  seizes  it  from  the  nearest  hot  object, 
the  liead^  thus  rendering  the  head  cool.  And  in  this  manner  local 
fevers  are  often  removed. 

•  In  the  East  Indies  it  is  common  to  form  ice  by  evaporating  ether 
from  the  surface  of  water.  The  great  increase  of  bulk  from  the 
ether  so  suddenly  robs  the  heat  from  the  water  as  to  render  it  ice. 
This  experiment  can  be  readily  made  in  this  manner  :  Fill  the  bulb 
at  the  lower  end  of  a  thermometer-tube  with  water;  wrap  tow  on 
the  outside,  then  dip  it  in  ether,  move  it  rapidly  in  the  atmosphere 
for  a  minute,  tear  off  the  tow,  and  the  bulb  will  be  found  to  contain 
a  ball  of  ice»  In  hot  climates  water  is  cooled  for  domestic  nse  in 
vm glazed  earthen  vessels,  called  '  monkeys/  They  are  partially 
porous,  and  thus  a  minute  portion  of  the  water  is  continually  oozing 
through  to  tlie  surface.  If  these  vessels  be  placed  in  a  draft  of  air, 
or  swung  on  the  end  of  a  rope  attached  to  a  tall  tree,  the  evapora- 
tion of  water  from  the  outside  will  abstract  the  heat  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel,  and  render  it  palatably  cool.  Water  in  a  pitcher, 
placed  in  a  window  where  there  is  a  strong  draft  of  air,  and  sur* 
rounded  with  a  cloth  kept  continually  wet,  will  become  cooL  A 
'refreshing  shower*  is  a  very  common  pbi*ase  j  and  it  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  when  Nature  is  covered  with  a  minute  film  of  water, 
its  evaporation  cools  all  surrounding  objects/ 


hypocrisy:    a    sonnet. 


Teierc  18  a  fiend  who  takoth  aii^el  giiim^j 

And  by  «ome  dark  Proinptlioan  art  would  seem 
From  lleavBn't*  empyrean  ihronc  to  snatch  a  beam 
Of  holiiii?BS,  wherewitli  to  dazzles  mortal  eyes  j 
Purr,  tiko  tlic  evening  star  of  munmerakiei, 
When  ffoftly  mirrored  on  the  placid  Bl^t^am, 
tUs  eyfl  in  truth  nplittone  fain  would  deem, 
With  the  meek  lijrht  of  love  ;  and  from  his  ton(Tuo 

There  flows  a  silver  tone,  more  glozing  far 
Than  that  which  tempted  Evk  *  the  tree*  amon^.' 

Wiihiu  ragCt  eni'y,  malicot  hatred  are  ; 
Unmank  thee,  wretch  !  tby  reign  moat  cesfie  efe  lon^t 

And  on  thy  forehead  let  the  world  dcacry, 
Branded  in  fire,  thy  nam© —  HvrornifiY  i 
If e^  Fork,  Maf,  1846. 
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THE        CLOCK        PEDLAR 


Br     J.      llOltBTWCI.1:. 


Solomon  Teehy, 

Dealer  m  clopkB, 
Had  met  v^^itb  some  TOiy 
Severti  hard  knocks 
In  the  coiiree  of  his  long  and  itinerant  Life> 
Having;  failod  (to  pay  up)  flcvoral  times  in  the  strife  \ 
Yet,  clever  and  neat»  alwap  fell  on  lita  feet, 
And  aroflii  a  sound  man  after  ev'ry  defeat. 
Havinj^  been,  as  aJjove  I  have  hinted,  unfortunate. 
And  a«  cieditom  will,  at  such  times,  be  import unato. 

He  stopped  all  their  jaw 

With  tbe  aid  of  the  law, 
And  (telling  some  friends  what  was  the  design  meHiit>) 
He  and  his  lawyer  drew  up  an  assignment 
A  queer  little  instrument,  that»  by  the  way, 
DcBcribing  wlmt  debtia  one  proposes  to  pay, 
And  mentioning  who  are  to  Buffer  delay : 
That  is,  lake  a  promise  at  very  long  day, 
For  twenty  per  cent,  uf  the  face  of  their  ootas, 
Thuij  BlUy  dividing  the  sheep  frora  the  goats. 


But  now  alJ  his  trotible» 

Have  vanished  like  bubblea ; 
He  *a  a  genlleman,  made  on  the  very  beat  plan, 
Is  rich,  and  of  course  a  *  respectable  man  \* 
Has  a  house  and  a  farm,  and  much  money  juveated, 
la  deeply  in  rail^roadH  and  banks  interested  ; 
\b  called,  in  his  dealings,  a  very  correct  uma, 
la  Deacon  in  church,  and  what  'a  more,  a  Select 
You  *d  be  editied  quite  with  his  ianctifted  air, 
His  very  grave  face,  and  exceeding  white  hair: 
He  is  weak  in  the  hams  aud  thin  in  the  cheat, 
His  years  maylw  aixty — and  that  will  attest 
That  he  'e  well  oti  the  road  to  bis  '  haven  of  re«L* 


That  ble^isiiig  of  life, 

His  adornble  wife, 
links  to  her  end  of  the  rope  a  great  clatter  — 
Forever  it  pour9,  like  the  ruin,  patter,  patter  ; 
And  (hough  I  should  like  the  good  woman  to  flatter, 
Yet  I  'm  forced  to  admit  the  amount  of  her  chatter, 
Aud  that  it  abounds  with  irTelevant  matter. 

Nobody  but  her 

Could  mutter  and  eplutCer 
In  a  way  the  weak  nerves  of  her  good  man  to  flutter : 
But  still  the  dear  little  woman  means  well, 
Though,  obliged  as  I  am  the  trutii  here  to  tell. 

Her  husband  quit©  often  has  wished  her  in WcU  ! 

I  had  tike  to  have  said  il !  but  if  you  can  spell. 


You  may  couple  an  H  wilh  an  b  double  l; 

And  thoo^h  Terry  at  timeB  wa^  audibly  praying  it^ 

I  Hiiiik  I  have  found, 

By  beuiing  around, 
A  vaiUy  more  delicate  method  of  laying  It. 

Now,  Solomon  TEttRy 

Had  been  making  tnerry 
Over  a  diuuer  of  sauiiages  savory, 
(Paid  for,  of  course,  from  th©  fruita  of  hit  knaTery,) 
And  tunimg  cork -down  the  mighty  browti  jug. 
Completed  his  meal  with  a  draught  from  the  mng. 
*      Then  tliLa  *  well-to-do/  *  worthy,*  *  respectable'  chapi 
Reseated  himself  for  a  comforting  nap ; 
A  handkerchief  carefidly  thrown  over  his  head^ 
Ilia  nose  in  the  air,  (the  tip  of  it  redf) 

Hift  thin  little  Blender 

Lepa  up  on  the  fender, 
The  wide-spread  tug  end*  of  which,  that  is  to  aay,  hi«  to««^ 
Snugly  onscouacjed  in  a  pair  of  green  slippers, 
Who&B  prows  were  as  sharp  as  a  Baltimore  clipper'si 
While  a  tune  like  a  bugle  began  then  to  play  his  nose. 

He  was  barely  composed, 

Aud  hardly  bad  dosed, 

When  a  thundering  knock, 

hiku  a  great  clinrch  clock, 
Came  baaing  away  at  the  front  hail-door. 
And  nipped  in  the  bud  an  incipient  snore  ; 
And  ere  he  could  get  JJrom  the  chai?  to  the  Soor, 
Instead  of  one  knock  there  were  twenty  or  mora. 
Till  they  roUed  on  hia  ear  like  a  oataract^s  Foar« 

Ho  n»e  in  a  hurry, 

His  wits  in  a  Surr)^, 
Expecting  lo  iind  at  least  half  a  score 
Of  cufitomera  waiting  hla  nod  at  the  door  ^ 

So  he  opened  il  wide, 

And  there,  outside, 
Stood  a  single  tall  fellow  of  six  feet  two  ! 
A  burly  young  giant  be  was  to  tlie  view, 
Who  only  drawled  out,  through  his  uose,  *  How  d*  ye  do  f 
Then  said,  as  he  leisurely  walked  to  the  Bre, 
*  Here  's  one  of  the  clocks  that  you  sold  to  me,  '8qDirc> 
You  do  n*t  recollect?     Well,  I  'd  have  yon  to  know 
You  warranted  thia  here  correctly  to  go ; 
But  at  times  it  'B  too  fast,  and  at  times  it 's  too  slow ; 

As  I  bought  it  of  you, 

And  it  do  o^t  go  true, 
But  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  faiitaatica]  tricks,  it 
Heturna,  and  won't  aiiiti  no  way  you  can  6a  li.' 


TOL.   XXVIl^ 


Solomon  Tkrrt 

Was  in  a  quandary  ; 
Btil  ere  he  could  open  his  mouth  to  reply, 

(Of  course  with  a  lie,) 

There  came  rushing  in, 

With  horrible  din. 
One  after  another,  a  concourse  of  men  ! 
Terrible  fellows  I     He  didn*t  know  wheif 
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He  hftd  CMjen  such  «  despemte  visaged  nrray, 

Audi  all  talking  at  oaco  in  &  shocking  bad  way  ; 

While  every  on©  bofo,  dangling  over  his  shoulder, 

What  luade  the  heart  sink  of  the  f^ightGD<^d  beholder ; 

In  short,  what  gave  him  this  teirtible  shock, 

Was  the  fact  that  each  man  brought  with  him  a  clock  I 

Soi/jKof*  stared, 

And  Btroked  im  beard. 
And  looked  like  a  maji  mofltwofully  scared* 
Such  an  army  of  clm;ks  !     '  He  was  n't  prepared 
So  many  demands  to  meet  upon  BijErht, 
But  they  might  depend  ho  would  make  it  all  right* 

'  No  go  r  no  go  I 
You  do  n*t  get  ofi*  BO  !^ 
Clamored  the  crowd,  &b  stubboni  as  rocka, 

*  Give  US  the  money,  and  here  are  yowr  docks!* 

BoLOiKm'a  Heniea  began  to  forsake  him, 
A  kind  of  ft  dixzineas  seemed  to  oVrtake  him ; 
His  head  swelled  amam,  till  it  doubled  its  fii2e. 
And  the  top  of  the  room  like  a  dome  did  arise, 
Expanding  the  walla  to  an  amplitude  vust ; 
While  Blill  as  hiaeye  o'er  the  acres  he  cast, 
The  crowd  kept  increasing  still  faster  and  fast. 
Still  mass  upon  masa  came  the  gathering  flock, 
Crying  out,  *  Solomon,  here  is  your  clock  !* 

Bentnnljed  and  stimnedi 

Hopelessly  dunned, 

StUl  he  stood  staring, 

Like  niautac  glaring, 
Not  in  his  state  of  bewilderment,  daring 
To  open  hi«  mouth  to  men  of  such  bearing. 
Sure  never  mortal  had  such  a  strange  set 
Of  clamorous  customers  bearding  him  vet ; 
"Wlierever  he  turned  to  get  rid  of  the  noiaei 
Up  rose  the  wdd  mkiltitudiuous  voice, 

*  Do  n*t  stand  there,  Solomon,  still  as  a  stock, 
But  give  us  our  money,  and  here  is  yo(br  dock  I* 
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Like  a  troubled  ocean^ 

Strong  arrne  in  motion, 
Swayed  the  clocks  in  tiie  stirring  air, 

While  the  Deacon*s  hair, 

(What  little  was  there,) 
Bose  up  like  quills  oVr  his  forehead  bare. 

Though  scared  and  flustered, 

At  length  he  mustered 
Courage  enough  to  harangue  the  crowd; 
Afid  lifting  h'm  tremulous  voice  aloud, 
Proposed,  *  though  indeed  't  would  ruin  him  quite,* 
^Yet  laboring  under  such  bodily  fright, 
And  thinking  this  plan  to  eiicape  was  the  true  one,) 
k  To  give  in  exchange  for  each  time-'piece  a  maw  one  I* 


Then  rose  from  earth  to  heaven  a  yell> 
A  shout  prolonged  with  awful  swell ; 
A  shout  that  rent  the  Deacon's  ears, 
And  lent  new  terrors  to  his  foaia. 


*Noiio  of  your  ^ainniaiii 

You  cTingor  to  nmmmon ! 

Yoo  can^^t  come  the  aham  oo 
Your  victimized  cuilorBersi  Soi^^  aoy  more  ; 
Every  cJcwk  we  have  here  wae  exchanged  once  before  ! 
You  do  li'^t  cheat  iis  ngain  i  —  wo  are  up  to  your  tncks^ 
So  you  'II  tiird  yourself  here  in  a  very  bad  fix: 
'  And  unkflw  you  fork  over 

lr\TiaL  keeps  you  in  clover, 
And  pay  tis  in  full  for  lhe»o  rascally  *  ticks,* 

We  will  pitch  you  and  tar  yoo. 

And  pummel  and  near  you, 

And  beat  yoii  anew* 

Till  you  tum  black -and-bluoi 
And  then  take  your  strong  box  —  you  clock-BelUng  Jew  I* 

Sudden  before  hia  vision  cftmo 

A  floraeth'mg  like  a  atiecit  of  flame  ; 

Then  all  tho  thousand  clockis  before  him 

Had  eye«  that  frlared  and  floated  o'er  him  ; 

The  handa  atretchpd  oivt  and  |)ointed  toward  him, 

The  weights  BO  swelled  &n€  would  have  floored  him  ; 

While  Blalwart  grew  each  hour-marked  figure  * 

In  outliue  thicker,  taller,  bigger  ; 

The  wbirrimg  wheels  as  sudoen  ^rew. 

And  round  and  round  gigantic  tlew, 

Tdl  with  a  wondrous  crash  ^  alike 

They  all  began  at  once  to  strike. 

And  noW|  above  the  sotmding  din. 
His  wife's  ahrill  voice  came  chiming  in, 

With*  'Solomon I  Solomon!  what  is  the  matter?' 

He  fearfully  groaned  as  he  woke  and  looked  at  her. 

And  with  man^r  a  rJe^p  inteijectional  *  Oh  f 
Ho  awoke  to  know 

That  a  hard- trotting  Nightmare  had  troubled  him  ao. 

With  trembling  limbs,  mud  brow  perRpiring, 

In  doubt  if  dead  or  just  expiring, 

He  idlyga^jed,  thi^n  ghastly  flmi led, 

Then  rolled  his  eye«  in  wonder  wild, 

And  feebly  as  a  helptees  child* 

He  beckoned  his  wife  to  bring  the  jug, 

And  pour  him,  out  'just  one  more  mii^,^ 

To  «teady  hie  nerves,  and  purge  his  sight, 

And  settle  his  mind  —  for  he  did  u't  feel  right. 

Alter  Buch  diaboliciLl  Bcenea  of  affiight. 


Do  H*r  traffic  in  clocks  I  or  if  you  mxai, 
Endeavor  in  all  your  trades  to  be  jumU 

But  whatever  yon  trade  iui 

Do  n't  be  betrayed  In- 
To  taking  a  nap  after  eating  your  dinner; 
Foraure  as  you  do,  whether  deacon  or  sinner, 
You  will  have,  if  you  dine  upon  sausage  and  ciders 
A  nightmare  grim  on  your  che«t  for  a  rider! 
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l>Ay-BREAK  in  Bay  Chaleur!  with  the  joyous  ll^fat  spreading 
steadily  upward,  and  little  fleecy  cloudfi  flushing  in  the  rosy  cj-lowf 
The  morning  watoh  is  pacing  the  deck,  whistling  by  snatches  a  mis- 
cellaneous assortment,  not  at  present  to  be  found  in  any  of  our 
music-books,  and  ever  and  anon  casting  an  eye  impatiently  to  the 
eastward. 

'  Lilly-lilly-bublero  f  *  When  1  went  out  a  gypsying  ;*  '  Tra-la-k;* 

*  Whe-e-w  !*  *  Hurrah  I  there  she  comes  at  last,  by  jingo  I  Time, 
indeed,  for  her  confounded  copper*face  to  show  itself,  for  I  *ve  been 
tramping  the  deck  these  two  hours.     Now  for  it,  boys  : 

*  All  hands  !  a-1-1  h-a-a-a-nds  I  I  sav,  down  forward  there  ;  tumbfe 
otitr 

Up  comes  the  burly  old  skipper,  rubbing  his  eyes.  '  Come*  boys, 
turn  to,  and  let  'a  try  our  luck  once  more.  If  we  do  n't  do  better 
than  we  did  yesterday,  we  shall  have  to  heave  up  anchor  after  break- 
fast.    What  luck  there,  Sam  V 

And  now  comes  shiny-faced  John,  our  *  doctor/  [videlicet  the  cook*) 
to  infoan  us  that  breakfast  is  ready*  Down  below  we  plunge.  Thf 
white  saba^ratus  cake  and  the  *  water  bewitched*  are  qufckly  de- 
voured, and  up  we  go  again  to  work.  The  fish  are,  boweveTp  *noii 
est  inventusp'  having  plainly  satisfied  themselves  that  cold  iron  and 
cod-line  ma^ke  a  mixture  of  rather  indigestible  food. 

The  old  skipper  looks  uneasily  about,  then  goes  forward  an^ 
takes  a  glance  over  the  bows  ;  then  turns  round  again  :  *  All  haodf 
to  heave  up  !* 

And  now  to  the  handspikes.  *  Yo  !  heave  'o  !  Yo  \  ho  \  cheerily, 
men  !  Hold  on  to  the  cable,  there  j  do  n't  let  her  slip.  There,  yoa 
noddy,  stickin'  her  right  out,  yon  goose !  Mind  your  p's  and  <iX 
can't  ye  '?     Up  fore VI  and  jib.     Cheerily  !     That 's  it.* 

And  now  the  skipper  takes  the  helm,  and  the  crew  gather  round 
stowing  their  corporeals  on  the  quarter-deck  in  such  a  position  a* 
'VviU  give  the  greatest  surface  for  the  sun  to  act  upon.  Meanwhile, 
the  *  cap'n,'  after  screwing  tlie  tobaccu-plug  three  times  round  in 
his  mouth,  and  winking  wisely  lo  windward,  commences  to  retail 
his  never-failing  stock  of  yarns.  Full  of  rough  sea-lore,  pregnant 
with  much  fish- wisdom  are  they :  concerning  old  war-tncks,  *  bloody 
Bony/  and  infernal  old  ship-masters  ;  also,  how  on  sucii  a  summer, 
and  such  another,  long  time  agn,  he  got  the  weather-guage  of  Skip* 
per  J.,  and  loaded  his  craft  with  mackereb  when  the  other  couM 
not  get  hold  of  the  *  scbooF  *  any  way  bo  could  fix  iL'  And  now 
some  one  chimes  in  with  a  whaling  yam,  or  some  other  tid-bil.  i'> 
vary  *  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  i!ow  of  soul.'    In  the  mean  time,  tbe 

*  doctor'  IB  causing  the  galley  to  smoke,  and  perchance  relieves  bis 


m^ 


II  culinary  labors  by  pounding  away  at  some  sbirts  and  other  *  duds* 

that  are  smoking  in  the  wash-barreL 

'  *  Here,  C ,  take  the  helm  and  bear  away  for  that  jumbo,  at 

,  auchor  there  yonder.     He  's  a  Beverly  man,  I  know  by  the  cut  of 

I  his  try-s'l' 

And  so  we  walk  up  To  the  *  jumbo/  an  old-time  schooner  with  a 
Ij  m  oust  IT)  us  heap  of  qoarter-detk,  and  looking  as  if  it  had  Iain  in  the 

bay  since  the  days  of  Noah  ;   the  bnttoin  planks  touched  oft'  pictu- 
I  resquely  with  abundance  of  grains  and  barnacles.     As  we  approach^ 

'  a  greasy,  comfortable  old  customer  comes  astern  with  his  speaking- 

I  trimipet  in  hand,  while  his  crew,  a  motley  set,  keep  feeling  their 

line.s  and  quizzing-  us  over  the  sides. 
'  *  That  *s  it!  keep  right  across  her  stem!'  shouts  our  skipper. 

*  Schooner  ahoy!' 
•  *  Ahoy  V 

'What  luck  r 

*  Fish  scarce  here.     Been  here  a  week*     Twenty-five  hundred 
fish/ 

*  Blast  it,  boys  I  *t  won^t  do  to  stop  here.  Keep  her  oC  No 
'  knowin',  though  ;  some  of  them  Beverly  men  are  lazy  a^  the  d  —  1; 
I              snore  half  the  time,  with  the  cod-line  in  their  hands.     Keep  her 

away !' 

I  Five  miles  done  ;  that  1  do,  I  guess.     Down  fore-s*l  and  jib,  and 

j  over  with  the  mud-hook.     Try  your  lines,  boys.     That  's  it,  C ; 

by  George,  that  's  a  smasher!  Hurrah!  here  's  another!  Go  it, 
F ;   that  's  your  sort.     Come.  B^ ,  get  us  some  bait  with 

I  your  mackerel  jig.  Hurrah  !  I  b'lievo  we  Ve  all  got  a  bite  at  oncel 
Hold  on  to  him,  F ;  do  n't  let  him  get  the  upper  band,     A 

I  couple  of  togas,  I  '11  bet  I     Steady !  there  she  comes  I     By  the  liv- 

ing jingo,  it  's  a  blue  shark!  All  hands!  —  g-affs!  Where  's  the 
crowbar?  Quick  ;  knock  him  on  the  head  !  There,  he  *8  off — hook 
and  all !     Cook,  a  hook  !' 

*  Hurrah,  C !   I  should  be  ashamed  to  show  that  fellow,  if  he 

is  a  toga.  (A  toga,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finny  nobility;  a  fish 
of  the  largest  size,)  Why,  he's  all  covered  with  bruises  —  enough 
to  poison  a  regiment  1     Never  mind  ;  in  %vith  him — he  '11  weigh 

I  just  as  much  for  all  that,* 

I  *  That 's  it ;  haul  'em  in^ — haul  V.m  in  !     We  *11  have  a  back*load 

I  to-night,  any  way/ 

^Hilloal'  cries  S ,  one  of  the  shoresmoD,  *  who  ihe  d  — 1  has 

got  my  lead  aga in  1     You,  F ?     Haul  away  there,  you  sculpin  ! 

Slack  up  it  is.     Come,  clear  your  line,  there;  be  lively!     I  Ve  got 

as  many  as  a  dozen  fish  waiting  for  me  doivn  below  here.     D n 

I  If  !   do  n't  be  all  day;  cut  ofl"  your  lead  if  you  can  't  do  any  better. 

Here  goes  again.' 

An  J  so  the  fun  goes  on ;  the  coddines  humming  in  by  the  *  fool- 
bobbles,'  and  the  scaly  denizens  tumbling  into  the  kids,  of  all  sizes 
j  in  body,  Irom  five  feet  down  to  one. 

Supper   over,   now   comes  the    dressing.      The   *  throater,'  the 
'header/  the  *  splitter/  take  stations  at  the  speedily-erected  table. 
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As  fast  OS  the  fish  are  cut^  and  cleaned,  and  honcd^  they  are  thrown 
into  the  hold,  where  the  '  salter  gives  them  the  finishing  gitroke. 
"When  a]l  is  overi  and  nic^ht  has  closed  in,  the  watch  is  set,  and  all 
hands  start  off  *  to  bunk/  The  solitary  watch  takes^  His  bouv  up 
the  deck,  and  with  his  hands  thrust  in  his  jacket-pockets,  huu 
sonae  such  *  new  music'  as  this  : 

'  Tmr  minfitrcl  'b  rcluruer)  trom  Uk«  war* 
His  t^pirlis  mre  Kiiojaat  lu  n\T\ 
And  Ihiit.  on  \\tn  ttjneful  £uitnt, 
He  fiingn  in  the  bower  of  hljs  fair** 

The  mooB  is  dimmed  by  misty  clouds,  and  as  the  night  weau 
away»  the  low  winds  begin  to  rise,  and  murmur  mounifijilly  throu^ 
the  tigging.     *  A  norther  to-morrow,  bids!' 

The  morn  has  come  at  last,  but  sunless  and  gloomy.      The  rain  i 
driving  over  the  planks  ;  the  winds  commence  to  *  speechiiy'  nve 
head  ;   and  our  little  craft,  in  answer  to  their  elementary  lingo,  roci 
and  sways  over  the  uneasy  and  tremulous  billows.     The  men,  ea^t* 
irig  an  eye  above,  as  they  turn  out  one  by  one,  wear  a   sulky  looki 
ijpon  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  upon  the  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  indi-{ 
ciitive  of  a  day  or  two  of  uncomfortable  moisture.     Plash  !   plash!  1 
work,  work  away  1     And  now  begin  the  troubles  of  the  day.     Hatf  j 
a  dozen  lines  come*up  fouled  together ;   sharesmen  begin  to  &we&r  1 
bitterly  :  cross  over  and  console  each  other;  back  again,  swearijig'  | 
wuth  fresh  energy.     The  wind  and  sea  increase ;  the  spray  flies  over 
the  deck;   the  mackerel  and  liait-barrek,  and  the  'doctors*  po» 
and  kettles,  begin  to  kick  up  a  row.    *  Hurrah  f  here  we  go  it,  nglu 
and  left,  boys!' 

*  Thank  the  stars  !  the  night  has  come  at  last,  and  the  sooner  we 
get  to  sleep  the  better,  for  it  's  my  second  watch.'  That  '  second 
watch  !' — forever  be  it  anathematized  hy  all  fishing-going  people  ! 

Bump  1  bump  1  bump  1  —  thump  \  thtirap  1  —  whack  i  go  the  wavc« 
against  tlio  bow-planks  at  our  beads,  AH  at  once  a  shower-batli 
comes  tiimhliTig  down  into  the  forecastle.     Next  comes  the  caU: 

*  All  hands  !  ail  hands  to  heave  up  !  Tumble  up  !  tumble  up,  boys  V 

*  Well,  here  we  are  in  bunk  again,  after  a  good  hour's  sweat; 
ourselves  well  soaked,  and  the  bed-clothes  more  so.     Blast  all  fish^ 
ing,  I  say,  and  cod- fishing  in  particular !     By  Jehu  I    there  it  is  ( 
again  I     *  Reef,  'o  !  *     We  'd  better  give  up  sleeping  for  to-night,  I 
think.* 

Morning  once  more  ;  the  fishermen  at  their  lines.     Rainy,  and! 
dreary  enough. 

*  George,'  cries  the  skipper,  as  the  bait-tender  catches  ceitaia-1 
promising  bites  from  bit^  enterprising  friends,  the  mackerel,  *  1 1 
fieve  that  there  are   some  of  these  scamps  about  here,     Cc 
leave  your  cod-lines,  boys,  and  let  'a  try  for  some  mackereL 
believe  that  there  are  some  about' 

'  Yes,  here  they  are  !    Bo  lively  there  \  be  lively  !    Had  n't  more  *ii 
got  my  jig  over,  'fore  one  grabbed  it,     Snap-oh  \ — that  'g  your  sort ! ' 
Li  with  'em,  B \     Go  it,  C \     Here  they  come,  with  a 
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rush  !  Keep  the  bait  goings  F  — — ;  only  do  n't  fling  too  much  at 
a  lime.  Oh  !  the  briefht*bellied,  fiteel-barred  little  varraitits,  how  I 
love  *em  f  In  with  'em*  right  over  the  tore-finger,  whip-ity-whip  ! 
Ha  1  just  saved  that  fVlhjw  ;  had  the  hook  just  catched  in  the  comer 
of  his  mouth.  Whe-e-w  ! — -  thought  I  kud  that  chap!  That  'b  it; 
here  they  come,  two  at  a  time.  Mind  your  eyes  down  there  on  the 
main-deck,  or  %ve  ehall  get  our  barrels  filled  first.* 

*  Gracious  1  how  the  old  schooner  pitches  into  it,  bows  and  stem  I 
1  b'lieve  a  rough  aea  gives  the  mackerel  better  appetite,  just  as  it 
does  with  us  humans/ 

*  Look  ahead  there  j  there  'a  a  school  of  *em,  os  sure  as  I  'm  a 
lining  codder  !  Over  with  the  bait^ — more,  more  of  it !  Set  the  old 
bait-mill  going.  Tow  'em  along,  if  you  can.  I  say,  a!l  of  you,  see  that 
your  jigs  are  in  prime  order,  for  if  we  do  get  hold  of  'em,  our  lines 
and  hooks  will  liave  to  take  it,  I  guess,  for  a  spell.  Here  they 
come  \     Ready !' 

*  There  !  by  thniider !  we  've  lost  them,  after  all  1  Some  of  them 
infernal  sharks  hus  skeered  *em,  and  the  whole  school  is  off  to  wind- 
ward.    Never  mind  ;  better  luck  next  time/  , 

Now  let  us  take  a  peep  at  the  fif^herman^s  Sunday.  Aboard  our 
fisherman  the  main  service  of  Sunday  consists  in  washing  and 
mending  stockings^  shirts  and  other  indispensables ;  perfect  liberty 
to  read  iho  Bible,  though,  for  any  one  who  chooses, 

*  It  '6  very  convenient  to  have  a  Bible  aboard,'  said  S ;  *  every 

vesiiel  ought  to  carry  a  Bible*  It  *8  a  handy  book,  whether  anyone 
reaas  it  or  not !' 

Instead  of  prayers,  or  other  religious  services^  oiir  crew  take  up 
the  time,  otherwise  unemployed,  iti  yarns  and  general  discussions, 
philosophical,  etc.,  of  wbich  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen*     The  theme  is  the  origin  of  thunder : 

*  Wal/  says  the  old  skipper,  with  a  sage  look,  gravely  rolling  his 
quid  round  in  his  mouth,  *  wal,  I  reckon  all  that  *ere  talk  about  'lee- 
trissety,  and  all  that,  is  fudge.  Any  body  might  'a  ktiowed  that. 
Now  I  8*pose  the  way  on  't  is  this  :  you  sec,  the  air  gits  into  them 
great  black  clouds,  just  as  it  does  into  those  pig8*-bladders,  such  aa 
we  used  to  kick  for  foot-halls.  Wal,  then  the  wind,  when  it  blows, 
blows  them  right  up  together,  and  a  tremendous  bus'tin'  they  make 
on  't.     That 's  the  way  the  thunder  comes/ 

*  But  the  lightning  cap*n  V 

*  Wal,  the  iightnin' — ahem  !  Wal,  I  d*  n*  know,  'cept  the  clouds 
strike  fire,  as  it  may  be,  when  they  corae  together  so  all-powerful 
hard.  Any  way,  they  gets  the  lightnin*  out  somehow,  and  as  for 
the  thunder,  any  body  can  see  into  that.* 

Sunset.  The  triple  bills  of  old  Buonaventure  rise  lustrous  in  al- 
most transparent  blue  above  the  clear-cut  horizon*  The  sun  is  sink- 
ing gradually  to  his  rest,  and  veils  just  now  his  face  behind  a  cloudy 
mass  of  purple-gray ;  lower  do^vn,  the  flood  of  his  obstructed  rays 
tints  the  sky  with  glowing  golden  yellow,  broken  by  cloudlets  of  in- 
finite tinge ;  crimson  and  purple,  rose  and  scarlet,  deep-blue  and 
warm-gray,  and  the  tender  hue  of  loving  pink  ;  while  upon  tlie  hori- 


z  on*  line  which  outflanks  the  lost  mountain-islet,  the  black -blue  &ea* 
wave  lights  in  vain  undulation  against  the  glorious  light  which  sur- 
mounts it ;  the  scene  where  Day^  iu  dying,  puts  forth  his  full  magni* 
ficence  in  one  overpowering  struggle. 

See  how  prettily  that  old  Marblehead-man  far  yonder  looms  up  in 
black  against  the  mountain-blue  of  Buonaventure ;  swaying  play- 
fully on  the  bilh>w,  which  perchance,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours^ 
comee  swashing  against  the  ^ide  of  our  own  gallant  Polly.  We 
know  the  old  fellow  by  the  cut  of  his  'try-saih*  Di\*©i-s  ar%^  iJie 
fashions  of  the  fisherman's  try-sail,  each  indicating  some  peculiar 
birth-place.  There  is  the  *  Provincetown,"  the  *  Beverly/  the  'Old 
Harwicher,'  each  after  its  own  peculiar  form,  as  dear,  do  doubt, 
and  as  recherche  to  every  individual  skipper,  as  is  the  cut  of  the 
adorable  Blank's  newest  and  best,  to  the  heart  of  the  aspiring^  dandy 
of  broadcloth  connoiaseurship. 

Fain  would  I  farther  initiate  the  reader  into  the  mysterious  de- 
tails of  cod-and-mackerel-dora  ;  but  I  *  can  no  more  ;'  and  if  he 
wishes  to  know  more  about  it,  let  him  go  a-fishing  himself!  Let 
me  explain  J  however,  that  the  try-sail  above  mentioned  is  a  small 
sail,  under  which  the  craft  lie-to  when  fishing,  although  sometimes 
a  reefed  main-sail  is  used  instead. 

But  lo  and  behold  \  Night  cometh,  and  in  our  bunks  we  gladly 
court  the  favoi-a  of  the  drowsy  god,  as  he  throws  over  our  tired 
limbs  a  comfortable  coverlid.  Swiftly  to  the  sphere  of  dreams  we 
glide  \  We  are  in  tbe  green  fields  once  more.  The  all-penetratiug 
smell  of  fisli  is  transmuted  by  fairy  magic  to  the  sweet  odor  of  flowers 
and  new-mown  hay.  The  snore  of  our  messmate  in  the  crib  overhead 
is  changed  to  the  laughing,  liquid  tones  of  some  young  Hebe  at 
home.  The  gush  of  waters  at  our  head  is  now  a  sumnner  breeze, 
breathing  health  and  joy  through  apple-blossoms  and  waving  foli- 
age. Anon  the  scene  revolves.  Dull  thunders  are  heard,  growling 
*  Watch,  ho  !'  as  they  sink  in  echoing  distance.  But  the  fairy-bark 
launches  oft"  once  more  down  the  illimitable  gulf  of  Sleep;  down, 
down,  with  ever- fa  Ming  flight,  to  *  dark  and  dread  oblivion  V 
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WImmm  breath  inoro  pentilcot  thao  Upa*'tr«o« 
Bfloeatti  wboie  poinuned  shsde  drtKipii  witberingly 
Each  tbrub,  tsn^ch  ifow'riM,  bloom  it  «'er  po  fiir, 
Tymeth  youih't  rondeit  lir>pe«  to  dark  dupair ; 
Wboie  erecD  eye  tpArkletfa  fr\\h  a  hellish  glee, 
Mor«i  kiueuui  than  tbu  hycna^i  dreaded  gbire, 
Wbea  by  tba  plottjiiigs  of  hi«  treachery 
The  ricLim  Ml* ;  whom  botom  koowi  no  mirtli, 
Save  thotn  uiihnly  joys  that  aound  the  knell 
Of  blunted  huppine&ft,  ibjit  hanUy  toll 
Of  nil  iiapiriDiif  spirit  crushed  to  earth  \ 
VouLhf  Beauty,  Genttu,  Virtue — fear  to  etay  1 
B«l»>ldUie3iJkM><SXB:    Away!  away  I 
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Oh  1  what  of  those  who  travel  on  before  us 
To  thft  brig;ht  «pmt4and  that  lies  afar  ; 

Wandering  among  the  soft  lightM  Bailing  o'er  UAt 
Ferhap  the  gfuidlng  spirit  of  some  etar  7 

Wliat  of  them,  at  we  lay  them  in  the  drear 

And  awful  place  the  soul  fih rinks  from  with  dreftd  ; 

And  fling  the  cold  clod  "m  ;  and  fiery  tear, 

And  leave  Ihem  with  th6  myriadA  of  the  dead  1 

O  I  do  they  fly  oS,  aa  we  fain  would  dream, 
And  dwell  at  ease  above  the  upper  sphere  7 

And  doth  a  holier  sun  upon  tliKm  strencn, 
Such  as  too  oft  Is  shrouded  o'er  us  here  ? 


And  do  the  joys  we  thitik  of,  Uve  for  them, 

And  are  they  iree  from  life's  dread,  awful  sting  ? 

And  must  they  there  no  more  life 'a  oarrent  Btem» 
And  presBon,  while  the  soul  ts  withering? 

It  tliere  a  world  of  beauty  suoh  as  this, 

Where  all  of  tight  the  earth  has  glows  aroond  1 

Beautiful  ever  the  majeetic  6kie«, 

Beautiful  round  them  all  the  teeming  ground  7 

Have  they  wild  streams  of  beauty  pouring  on  ? 

See  they  such  groves  and  foresta  as  have  we, 
When  the  Spring  comes,  or  when  the  Summer's  done, 

And  riugitig  with  reaietleas  harmony? 

Do  old  hearts  link  there  as  they  often  will, 
Unto  each  other,  'neath  Love's  sweet  controU 

Driving  away  the  very  thought  of  Ul, 
And  giving  us  the  •  Sabbath  of  the  Soul?' 

Are  all  the  dreams  we  often  here  have  cheriahed 
Redeemed  in  full  in  the  far  future  scene  ? 

And  breaks  the  heart  there  never  o'er  hopea  perished « 
im  wo  have  curted  the  bUaaea  that  have  been  ? 


Then  will  we  leave  them  aa  they  onward  go, 
One  atter  one  imto  the  farther  land  ; 

And  we  will  still  the  soul,  and  meekly  bow 
To  KiM  who  chastens  with  a  Father^s  hand ! 


i 


We  will  prepare  ua  for  the  solemn  change 

That  must  wait  all,  to  leave  this  clogging  clay  ? 

And  try  the  spirit-wortd»  and  its  far  range, 
And  bosk  ua  in  the  splendors  of  its  day  I 
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Yes! — the  beautify!  Leila  stood  upon  the  threshold!  There 
could  be  no  doubt  of  her  identity  with  the  maiden  I  had  &een  with 
Vautrey.  She  stood  motionless,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  m 
astonishment  at  beholding  a  stranger.  She  was  about  returning  to 
her  apartment,  when  her  father  prevented  her  retreat.*  *  Leila»*  lie 
said,  *  come  hither/  The  latter  slowly  obeyed  the  summans,  and 
advanced  toward  her  father  without  in  the  least  noticing  me.  *  Mr 
child/  said  the  WcEdallah,  for  ao  I  will  now  call  him,  *  this  is  our 
kinsman,  William  Henry  St.  Leger  of  War^vick^hire  ;  you  will  re- 
ceive liira  as  such.' 

The  maiden  drew  herself  up,  made  me  a  distant  salutationi  which 
I  returned  with  equal  hauteur^  and  said  to  her  father  in  Italian  ; 

'  I  beg  you  will  not  force  me  to  make  his  acquaintance  ;  pray  \tSi 
me  retire/  To  which  I  ini mediately  replied  in  French,  (for  aJthoti^ 
I  was  tolerably  versed  in  Italian,  I  would  not  trust  myself  to  speak 
il,)  *  Unfortunately,  Madam oiselle,  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
your  language  to  comprehend  what  yon  say,  and  I  am  equally  tin- 
lucky  in  understanding  French.Gerraan,  Spanish,  the  dead  langttageh 
and  my  mother  tongue.  If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  select  any 
ether  than  those  I  have  mentioned,  I  promise  you  I  cannot  play  the 
eaves -drop  per/ 

The  girl  was  fairly  taken  by  surprise  at  my  impudent  boldisoH. 
and  seemed  for  a  moment  at  a  loss  whether  or  not  to  take  it  in  good 
part.  The  oddity  of  the  whole  scene,  1  think »  seemed  to  turn  ih* 
scale  in  my  favor.     Extending  to  me  her  hand,  she  exclaimed  : 

*  Since  our  kinsman  has  so  many%veapons  at  command,  submission 
on  our  part  is  discretion.  Welcome,  Mr.  St.  Leger>  to  the  rocks  of 
St.  Kilda/ 

*  And  since/  replied  I,  warmly,  '  I  have  at  last  received  a  kins- 
man's reception,  I  beg  to  make  an  apology  for  ray  rudeness/ 

*  Enough,^  interrupted  the  WtBdallah,  much  to  my  chagrin,  *  enough 
for  this  once,  or  you  will  exceed  bounds.  So  it  is  ever  with  youth; 
one  exti'eme  or  the  other ;  now  all  ice,  then  a  burning  heat  j  ecstacy 
or  in  despair ;  frowning  like  Medusa  or  smiling  like  Helen*     Why 

'  should  it  not  be  so  1  What  would  the  world  come  to,  if  the  young  had 
experience  %  To  an  end,  speedily  !  So,  go  on  —  go  on ;  freeze 
and  seethe,  bubble  and  boil,  till  life  has  ended,  and  not  even  the  vapor 
remains/ 

I  stood  regarding  the  speaker  in  mute  astonishment  daring  this 
strange  harangue  ;  and  when  he  had  concluded,  I  turned  to  witness 
its  effect  upon  Leila,  but  discovered  that  she  had  taken  adv-anlage  o^ 
it  to  effect  a  retreat  to  her  own  apartment.  Feeling  no  desire  to 
encourage  farther  conversation  of  this  sort,  I  resolved  if  possible  to 
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put  an  end  to  it.  'I  know  not/  said  I,  *  to  what  such  remarks  tend, 
nor  v^hy  they  are  addressed  to  rae.  Indeed,  why  I  am  here,  I  know 
not.  You  invited  me  to  enter,  and  I  have  done  so.  If  you  are  my 
kinaraan,  treat  me  with  the  confidence  our  relationship  meritfi.' 

'  If  you  are  my  kinsman  1*  reechoed  the  Wcedallah^  rising  and 
regarding  me  with  an  anxious  searching  look  ;  *  miserable  boy  f  do 
you  doubt  it  ?  Or — •  is  it  possible  1  —  can  I  have  been  deceived  1' 
he  continued,  again  Bcrutiiiizint^  tny  features.  *  But  no  —  it  cannot 
be/  Taking  the  ring,  which  1  had  delivered  from  its  envelope,  and 
again  reading  what  was  within,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  loud  tone,  *  Ay, 
ay,  receive  him —  receive  him  ;  but  —  but  poUon  not  his  »oul,  for 

IT    MAY  NOT  BB  !' 

His  appearance  all  this  time  was  so  like  a  madman's,  that  I  turned 
awaymymce  in  horror.  The  Wcpdallah  paused,  and  then  addressed 
me  precisely  as  if  not  one  word  had  been  uttered  by  him,  and  I 
doubt  much  if  he  was  conscious  of  having  spoken. 

*  The  confidence  you  ask,'  be  said  calmly,  '  shall  be  extended  to 
yon.  Indeed,  you  have  a  right  to  demand  it.  But  first  tell  me  how 
fare  all  at  —  at  Bert  old  Oastle.  Your  father  and  your  mother  I  You 
have  a  brother  and  a  sister  also;  ere  all  well  1  And  —  and  Aunt 
Alice,  as  you  call  her,  bears  she  her  years  bravely  ]  Has  time  left. 
many  marks  of  bis  ravages  upon  her  iVame  ?  —  her  spirit  will  resist 
the  spoiler  forever  and  forever —  tell  me,  how  is  she]  Then  ehe 
knew  of  your  coming  hither,  and  gave  yon  these  P 

One  question  had  followed  another  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
1  could  not  reply  to  any  till  the  questioner  paused.  I  then  answered 
generally  as  to  our  family,  and  those  of  whom  he  asked  particularly, 
stating,  as  I  bad  previously  done,  that  my  visit  to  St.  Kilda  was  al- 
most accidental.  *Ti\A  she  not  tell  you  that  /  was  here  V  was  the 
next  question.  ^ 

*  She  did  not/  was  my  reply. 

*  'T  is  strange  j  yet  not  strange,'  he  continued  ;  *  but  I  embarrass 
you.  I  am  in  fault.  And  so  you  struck  boldly  for  Hirta  !  A  hardy 
enterprise :  for  how  old  are  you  1* 

I  slated  my  age  :  *  So  your>g !  I  pity  thee  ;  I  had  supposed  thou 
badst  fewer  years  in  whicli  to  suifer;  but  I  see  you  have  not  begiin 
to  experience.     Have  you  had  any  misgivings,  any  doubts  V 

It  seemed  while  I  heard  these  words  fri*m  the  lipa  of  a  kinsman, 
words  which  echoed  back  my  own  secret  distrusts  and  fears,  as  if  the 
Arch- Enemy  stood  before  me,  luring  me  to  destruction.  I  shrunk 
from  the  tempter.  My  better  na  ture  ralhed  to  resist  his  insidious 
attack,  and  by  this  1  knew  how  necessary  was  temptation  to  a  salu- 
tary state  of  mind  and  heart.     I  answered  calmly  and  with  courage  : 

*  Wlio  trusts  in  his  Makrr  knows  neither  misgiving  nor  doubt. 
His  providence  protects  from  both.' 

*  Wait  a  while,'  returned  the  other,  snoeringly,  '  and  you  will  tell 
a  different  tale.  Does  Job  fear  Goo  for  naught?  Have  you  not 
youth  and  health  and  senses ;  a  fuli  capacity  for  earthly  enjoyment  ? 
Does  not  the  blood  go  beating  through  your  veins  in  the  very  hey- 
day rapture  of  young  Kfe  %     Confidence  in  your  Makeb,  forsooth  J 
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say  rather  confidence  in  your  own  glowing  energy  ;   but  energy  will 
wane  by  and  by,  and  confidence  along  with  it.* 

I  was  startled  at  such  bold  and  impious  language  ;  but  my  heart 
grew  firm  tmiierihe  attack,  and  1  answered  him  :  *  Atid  trAy  fthould 
not  man  trust  his  Crkator  '?  IV hi/  should  he  have  any  misgivings, 
any  doubts  as  you  call  them,  when  he  knows  that  Crbator  tobei" 
wise,  all'just  and  all-powerful  ?  And  why  i^hould  not  confidenoei 
crease  with  years  V 

*  Because,  because,*  returned  my  kinsman,  impatientlyj '  neither  I 
youth  nor  early  manhood  do  we  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  labors;  i 
cause  we  are  put  off,  put  off  till  old  age,  before  the  reward  come 
until  the  reward  in  known  to  be  vanity,  and  we  care  not  for  it ; 
therefore  do  distrust  and  apprehension  creep  gloomily  over  the  bou 

*  We  should  carry  the  reward  daily  in  our  hosomB,'  said  I. 
is  a  supremely  selfish  being  who  looks  to  the  reward  merely  at  a  i 
ward,  and  selfishness  itself  is  very  desolation  to  the  heart/ 

*  Ho  !  ho  r  shouted  the  other,  scornfully ;  *  a  philanthropist,  I  pe 
ceive,  and  universal  benevolence  your  rule  of  action  I      Wait  ti 
Sin  has  turned  Virtue  out-of-doors,  and  Folly  has  sent  Benevolence^ 
to  keep  her  company;  till  Ingratitude  has  soured  your  mind,  and 
you  have  found  in  your  bosom  friend  a  viper;  till  you  have  spts^ 
life's  progress  in  that  utter  toil  of  the  human  spirit,  and  you  awakd 
as  from  a  dream,  the  victim  of  delusive,  presumptous  hope,  and  60 
yourself  boi^e  down  by  a  stem,  unaccommudating,  unyielding  nfl 
cessity  into  deep  interminable  perdition,  while  the   Maker  wboiii^ 
you  worshipped  —  ha!   ha!  —  mocks  at  your  distresses,  or  coldlf 
regards  the  helpless  struggles  of  His  victim,  as  if  Hk  rejoiced  at  1 
agonies  !     Ay,  wait  —  and  the  time  is  short  —  waU  till  then,  and  yo 
also  will  exclaim,  even  as  do  I, '  O!  Humanity  !  Humanity!  how 
do  I  pity  ihee  !' 

During  this  hai-angue,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  1  was  encounterii 
Satan  in  bodily  presence*  At  the  same  rime  all  the  strength  of  mi 
moral  nature  roae  within  me.  J  came  close  to  the  speaker,  ai 
.  boldly  met  his  sarcastic  sneer,  *  Man  V  exclaimed  I,  *  Tempter] 
fiend  f  avaunt !  I  deiy  thee.  If  I  choose  to  do  right  and  be  virtuo 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  Omnipotence  to  make  me  miserable.  If 
choose  to  do  wrong  and  be  sinfuh  God  himself  cannot  tnake 
happy!' 

As   I   pronounced   these  words,  the  Woedallah   started  up    a 

turned  upon  me  a  countenance  in  which  a  thousand   e\*il  spit 

seemed  struggling  for  expression.     Rage  and  hate  and  dark  desp 

i-were  stamped  upon  it,  but  he  Bpoke  not.     Just  then  the  scroll  whi 

LAunt  Alice  had  sent  by  me  feV  accidentally  open  upon  the  flo 

LI  took  it  up  and  handed  it  to  him,  at  tlie  same  time  placing  my  finger 

[upon  the  words  lie  had  before  repeated  aloud,  '  Btit  poison  not  hu 

hmuL'     The  poor  man  turned  his  eye  upon  the  paper.     All  trace  of 

l.anger  and  hatred  vanished.     Deep  melancholy  again  took  possession 

)  of  his  features,  and  he  exclaimed :  *  True  —  oh  I  true  ;   too  true  ? 

No.     I  will  not  —  I  will  not  V  and  rushed  into  the  adjoining 

nxent. 
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1  stood  in  strange  perplexity.  Curious  phantasies  flocked  through 
my  hrain.  I  began  lo  believe  that  I  was  in  the  abode  of  some  pow- 
erful necromancer,  who  had  chosen  this  stomi -beaten  island  for  his 
habitation ^  and  that  the  fair  Leila  was  but  the  sorceress  through 
whose  blandishments  I  had  been  lured  thither,  I  should  not  have 
been  much  surprised  to  have  seen  her  step  forth  a  wrinkled  ill-favored 
ehrivelled  hag.  In  short ;  1  would  most  gladly  have  changed  locah- 
tiea  with  old  Gonzalo,  whose  isle,  though  *  full  of  noises,' 

*or  elves,  of  hilk,  brookj^T  sUodlog  laku  uad  frove*^' 

was  also  filled  with 

'Sound*  uul  iWMt  ain,  which  giro  daUgtit  uiU  hurt  not.' 

How  T  wished  for  something  to  destroy  the  honible  illusion  which 
was  stealing  over  me  !  Had  Hubert  then  made  his  appearance,  or 
had  old  Christie  thrust  his  head  through  the  nmTow  door-way,  it  would 
have  been  an  indescribable  relief.  What  was  I  to  do  1  Should  I 
leave  in  silence,  and  if  so,  weis  I  privileged  to  return  ] 

At  this  moment  the  beautiful  Leila,  tlie  influence  of  whose  name 
had  certainly  caused  the  last  inlerrogalory,  again  opened  the  door 
and  came  into  the  room  : 

*  Mr»  Si.  Leger,*  said  she,  *my  father  desires  that  you  would  ex- 
cuse his  not  seeing  you  again  to-day.  He  has  suddenly  been  taken 
ill,  and  requests  that  you  would  visit  him  to-morrow/ 

•111  V  said  1 ;  *  nothing  alarming,  I  hope.  Can  1  not  render  some 
assistance  1* 

*  None,  I  assure  you,*  replied  the  maiden  ;  *  yet  I  must  not  leave 
him  f  and  with  rather  a  formal  salutation,  she  disappeared. 

Nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  village, 
where  I  found  Hubert  eagerly  impatient  to  see  me. 

It  required,  1  acknowledge,  a  great  eflbrt  for  me  to  tnm  from 
the  exciting  and  intensely  interesting  events  of  the  morning,  to  give 
attention  to  Huheil's  vivacious  account  of  his  doings  and  discover- 
ies. At  fi^st,  I  could  not  bear  to  have  the  image  of  Leila  displaced 
for  a  moment  from  my  mind,  and  I  listened  with  so  bad  a  grace  for 
the  first  few  moments,  that  Hubert  began  to  lose  his  patience.  This 
brought  me  to  my  senses;  and  promising  to  pay  better  heed»  I  soon 
became  interested  in  his  narrative,  which  I  shall  condense,  leaving 
out  nothing  of  importance. 

He  had  seen  Vautrey.  He  had  discovered  his  whereabout  in  the 
following  manner  :  Christie,  having  been  informed  that  the  *  strange 
boat'  was  in  the  hahit  of  putting  in  at  the  north-west  side  of  the 
island,  proceeded  with  H^gli  and  Aleck  to  watch  its  movements. 
They  saw  Vautrey  and  two  otliers  leave  the  shore  and  steer  due 
north.  Christie  at  once  set  sail  after  them,  and  managed  ti>  keep 
in  sight  till  he  saw  the  adventurers  Innd  at  Boreniy*  Returning  at 
once,  he  informed  Hubert  of  his  success,  and  the  whole  party  em- 
barked again,  taking  in  three  natives  of  the  island,  with  whom 
Christie  had  become  particularly  well  acquainted,  through  his  friend 
the  old  herritig  cruiser.     It  being  but  some  t^^  leagues  to  Boreray, 
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.tid  the  day  fme^  the  latter  place  waa  booh  mado,  when  all  bands 
Handed  except  one,  who  stayed  with  the  boat.     According  to  Hu- 
llcrt's  account,  the  isle  was  *  full  of  wonders  ;*  a  little  more  than 
ene  mile  in  circumference,  atul  girt  about  with  rocks  piled  upon 
Bach  other  to  a  prodigious  height.     A  considerable  number  of  sheep 
mnd  an  innumerable  quantity  of  sea-fowl  were  its  sole   occupant-s. 
The  St*  Kilda  men  informed  Christie  that  there  was  a   large  stone 
dwelling  in  tlie  island,  which  Vautrey  had  undoubtedly  converted 
to  his  own  use.     Thither  Hubert  and  his  company  repaired.     Aa 
was  anticipated,  they  found  tho  place  inhabited;  and   on  seeking 
admission,  Hubert  and  Count  Vautrey  met.     The  latter  wba  com- 
letely  suq>rised,  and  for  the  first  time  almoflt  in  his  life  seemed  to 
.ose  his  self-possession.     He  evidently  supposed  —  for  when  d« 
uilt  ever  rest  quite  undisturbed  in  the  human  bosom  1  —  that  Gl 
nglas  had  not  6ur\ivcd  his  wound,  and  that  Highland  retribatii 
bad  followed  him  hither.     He  therefore  scarcely  recognized  the 
presence  of  the  intruders,  but  waited  for  Hobcrt  to   speak   first, 
.The  latter,  forgetting  for  the  moment  their  lato  quarrel,  at  once  re- 
lieved Vautrey  from  bis  embarrassment. 

*  Count,'  said  he,  '  we  have  met  strangely  enough.  I  desire  t» 
Bay  that  my  voyage  to  St.  Kilda  was  made  without  the  slight*?st 
suspicion  of  meeting  you  here  ;  and  we  have  lo-day  visited  Boreraj 
from  curiosity,  I  admit,  understanding  that  a  strange  boat  had 
landed  in  the  island,' 

*  Hubert  MoncrieflV  returned  Yanti^oy,  'as  I  have  said  before,  I 
ave  no  cause  for  mortal  quarrel  with  you.  I  have  felt  no  hatred 
f  you,  neither  had  I  any  enmity  toward  that  dull  fool,  Glenfinglaa. 
"e  bearded  me,  and  he  perished ;  he  provoked  his  fate,* 

'  Not  80  fast,  Count!'  said  Hubert,  a  little  piqued  ;  *the  life  of 
on  Highland  laird  is  not  so  easily  struck  from  his  body,  although 

admit  your  skill,  and  doubt  not  that  you  did  your  best ;  but  Ik?- 
ieve  m»3,  Glenfiuglas  is  as  good  as  new ;  ready  to  wage  his  fcu^ 
with  you  forever  and  a  day ;  so  take  heed  bow  you  go  near  KH- 
churn  Castle,*  • 

*  I  am  glad/  said  Vautrey,  *  *t  is  no  worse.     As  for  his  entnii 
why,  if  he  provokes  me,  I  shall  strike  surer  next  time*     And  as 
you,  Moncrieff,  if  you  choose  it  so,  here  is  my  hand,  in  token  t 
the  past  goes  for  nothing.* 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  Hubert  porceived  the  Coui 
adopt  a  tone  so  different  from  his  character ;  but  as  he  had  no  ti 
consider  the  subject,  he  received  his  hand  and  assented,  wii 
I  readiness  he  could*  to  his  friendly  overture.  During  this  con- 
erBation,  Vautrey *s  followers  had  entered  the  apartment.  One  erf 
them  proved  to  be  the  same  sinister-looking  fello%v  that  attended 
'  ira  at  Glencoe  ;  the  other  was,  as  Hubert  expressed  it,  •  the  mo«t 
erfect'specimen  of  goblin-uglinoss*  he  ever  beheld;  'the  very  im- 
personation of  all  that  was  uild,  savage  and  malicious/  'It  wns 
amusing,*  said  Hubert,  '  to  witness  Christie's  demeanor  during  iHc 
interview.  He  was  donbtlesH  anticipating  violence  of  some  sort; 
and  when  Vautrey*8  men  entered,  you  miglit  have  seen  the  old  tel- 
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low  take  a  firmer  position  ^  his  eyes  dilated,  bis  muscles  seemed 
braced  up  for  duty,  and  his  whole  person  was  evidently  (m  guard  / 
while  Hugh  and  Aleck  closely  watched  his  motions,  prepared,  if 
need  he,  for  instant  service.  The  two  St,  Kllda  men  stood  directly 
behind,  and  appeared  ready  for  any  duty  that  should  he  required.* 
Without  doubt»  Vautrey^s  consciousness  of  guilt  and  the  prcBcnce 
of  superior  omn liers  caused  him  to  pursue  a  course  which  he  knew 
would  not  fail  to  be  successful  with  one  of  Hubert's  manly  and 
generous  character. 

*  As  you  say,'  remarked  the  Count,  quietly,  *  it  is  strange  that  we 
should  meet  here,  and  by  mere  accident*  l^ray,  when  do  you  re- 
turn to  Gloncoe  1* 

*0h/  replied  Hubert,  *  we  shall  be  off  in  a  few  days ;  indeed^  I 
am  ready  now,  for  I  have  had  enough  of  climbing  rocks  and  tasting 
salt  watery  hut  1  wait  St,  Leger's  movements.  He  planned  the 
voyage,  so  I  defer  to  him/ 

*  St.  Leger  V  exclaimed  Vautrey,  starting-  as  if  a  serpent  had 
stung  him ;  'St.  Leger!  is  he  with  you  ]^  Hubert  nodded  assent. 
*St.  Leger!  Death  and  damnation  !  Hell  and  furies  !  —  am  I  to 
be  doubly  thwarted  ]  A  pretty  story  you  have  trii raped  up,  to  de* 
ceive  me  as  to  the  object  of  your  voyage  f  You  think  to  circum- 
vent me,  and  you  would  accomplish  this  by  a  low  deception*  '  Met 
by  accident ! '—ha  I  ha!  And  thi^i,  then,  is  the  boasted  faith  of  a 
Moncrietl !     A  petty  subterfuge,  and  a  lie  with  a  circumstance  !' 

*  V^autrey  !^  said  Hubert,  pale  as  death  with  suppressed  passioD, 
but  at  the  same  lime,  very  calm,  *  Vautrey,  I  repeat  what  I  ha^re 
said  ;  and  I  add  beside,  that  neither  St.  Leger  nor  myself  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  you  were  in  St.  Kilda  when  we  landed  here. 
And  now,  unless  you  retract  upon  the  spot  the  opprubrious  words 
you  have  dared  to  utter  against  my  honor  and  my  name,  mark  me, 
Vautrey,  thou  diest ! — ay,  thou  diest  like  a  dog  j  for  I  will  not  con- 
laminate  myself  J  but  thou  shalt  be  ignominiously  put  to  death  by 
ray  fcdlowers  ;  overpowered  by  numbers,  if  you  choose  so  to  call  it, 
as  a  noxious  animal  is  hunted  down,  and  his  carrion  carcass  thrown 
out  to  feed  the  vultures  !' 

While  Hubert  was  speaking,  Vautrey  stood  like  some  malignant 
tiend,  whose  plans  of  wickedness  have  suddenly  been  discovered 
and  frustrated.  He  actually  ground  his  teeth  with  rage,  but  did 
not  change  his  position,  except  to  glance  toward  his  men,  only  one 
of  whom  remained  near  him.  The  savage  had  just  before  retreated 
into  the  next  apartment. 

Quick  as  thought  Vautrey *s  whole  demeanor  changed.  Again 
he  assumed  a  frank  and  open,  thuugh  calm  manner :  *  Moncrieff/ 
said  he,  '  you  were  right — I  was  wrong.  In  this  case,  I  was  the 
first  to  provoke  you  by  unreasonable  and  improper  accusations  ; 
still,  as  you  may  perhaps  know,  this  same  St.  Leger  and  myself  are 
no  fi-iends ;  and,  excyse  me»  there  was  a  particular  reason  why  the 
mention  of  his  name  just  then  should  annoy,  nay,  very  much  dis- 
turb me.  Let  it  pass.  You  were  excited,  and  threatened  me.  You 
were  in  tlie  right ;  so  let  thai  pa&s.     1  believe  you  will  not  deny  to 
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ne  personal  courage  ;  and  that,  fearing,  as  I  do,  neither  man  nor 
[devil,  you  will  credit  tbe  concessions  I  make  to  the  right  moth'e, 
I  If  this  does  not  satisfy  yon,  come  on  ;  the  stag  is  at  bay  I      Laurent 
de  Vautrey  will  die  as  he  has  lived,  defying  his  enemies!* 

*  There  was  something-  about  this  speech/  said  Hubert^  •  there 
[was  something  about  Vautrey^s  manner,  which  almost  convinced 
[mc  that  he  spoke  as  he  fek,  although  I  remembered,  your  explana-- 

tion  of  his  character ;   that  he  had  no  feeling,  and  spoke  only  as  he 
[ought  to  feeL     Still,  I  coukl  not  appear  otherwise   than  satisfied 
with  \\m  retraction.     I  therefore  told  him  I  was  glad  to  hear  him 
take  back  so  foul  a  slander,  and  that  what  had  passed  between  us  I 
was  willing  should  he  forgotten*     So,  after  a  little  unimportant  con- 
versation, earned  on  with  no  little  restraint,  we  took  leave  of  this 
ffforty-second  cousin  of  ours,  who  %vas  all  the  time,  I  know^  secredj 
fcursing  me  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart.     Depend  upon  it,  we  shall 
Hiave  trouble  with  that  fellow.      Oh !  but  he  need  not  think  to  do- 
tceive  me  by  this  hypocritical  reconciliation  !     His  eyes  were  full 
the  venom  of  the  damned,  while  he  was  pretending  a  great  d( 
rfcr  peace  and  amity.     Ho  came  near  his  end»  1  assure  you.     Ch 
|tie  had  advanced  half  a  pace  in  front*  and  was  longing  to  b 
[But  't  is  best  ended  as  it  is  —  if  we  have  indeed  seen  the  eni^ 
[Now,  St.  Leger^  what  word  from  youl     What  of  our  beautiful 
k«torm-nymph,  and  the  old  surly  storm-king,  her  father  I     See  if  you 
lean  surpass  me  in  the  recital  of  the  marvellous/ 

As  I  was  particularly  disinclined  to  give  to  any  one  an  account 

of  the  scene  between  my  kinsman  and  myself,  I  treated  Hubert  to 

[a  general  outline,  concluding  by  informing  him  that  I  was  to  haTe 

[•another  interview  on  tlie  morrow. 

*  Well/  said  Hubert,  *  for  my  part,  I  have  had  enough  of  St.  KU« 
[Our  adventure  appears  pretty  well  over,  unless  you  are  yet  to  mi 
I  something  out  of  yon  dark-eyed  damsel,  or  the  old  —  pshaw  !  I  ne  _ 
Kcan  remember  that  word.  Who  knows,  by  the  way,  but  he  keept' 
I  the  young  girl  pent  up  in  this  desolate  place  against  her  willt 
h"What  say  you  to  effecting  her  deliverance,  and  *  up  stick'  aacl 
Jawayl  Seriously,  though,  when  shall  we  be  off  1  1  want  to  wit- 
liiesa  a  hunt  for  hirds'-eggs,  which  I  am  told  is  a  wonderful  afikir; 
^and  we  shall  have  one,  Christie  says,  in  two  or  three  days ;  and 

then,  what  say  you  for  Cllencoe  V 

1  mechanically  gave  my  assent  to  whatever  Hubert  suggested. 
Libr  my  mind  was  so  full  of  the  events  of  the  day  that  I  could  do  little 
Telse,  In  my  perplexity  I  resolved  to  apply  to  the  excellent  Mr. 
[David  Cantyre.  I  readily  entered  into  conversation  with  the  wor- 
[thy  man,  which  veiy  naturally  turned  upon  what  I  had  seen  new 
I  and  interesting  during  the  day's  ramble.  I  mentioned  without 
iheaitation  my  meeting  with  a  *  moat  singular  personage/  detaihng 
iliowever  nothing  of  what  had  passed,  except  that  I  spent  some  time 
I  in  his  company.  T  concluded  by  asking  Mr.  Cantyre  to  tell  me  the 
I  motive  which  caused  such  a  person  to  sojourn  here,  apparently 

without  occupation  or  inducement. 

My  young  friend,'  said  the  Minister,  '  I  do  not  wonder  at  yotir 
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cuiiottity^  but  1  very  much  wonder  how  yuu  could  have  prevailed 
upon  this  strange  man  tu  cunvei^se  with  yon,  especially  at  this  time, 
when  he  is  not  alone/ 

'  You  refer  to  hia  daui^Hiter  V  said  I. 

*  Yes,'  replied  the  minister  ;  *  you  certainly  did  not  see  her  V 

*  She  came  into  the  room/  I  replied,  *  without  being  aware  of 
my  presence.  But  excuse  me»  I  am  eager  to  hear  ali  you  know 
about  them/ 

'  It  is  a  long  story/  said  mj  host,  *  but  I  will  make  it  as  brief  as 
possible.  Some  six  yeai*s  since,  a  boat  put  into  the  landing-place, 
containing,  beside  the  crew,  a  man,  a  little  girl  and  an  old  female 
servant.  After  remaining  here  but  a  day,  the  boat  again  put  to 
sea.  Our  people  are  hospitable,  and  food  ond  shelter  were  at  once 
oi3bred  to  tlie  new-comers.  The  man  was  somewhat,  jjaat  the  prime 
of  life,  and  had  evidently  experienced  that  wear  and  tear  of  spirit 
whicli  never  fails  to  lu-ing  on  premature  old  age.  He  seemed  to 
carry  within  hira  a  restless,  unquiet  soul,  which  had  long  sought  for 
tranquil hty,  and  ibund  it  not*  Yet  there  was  no  shrinking  from 
intercourse  witli  his  fellow-men,  no  expressed  desire  to  live  apart, 
fi'om  them,  or  in  privacy  ;  on  the  contrary,  giving  as  a  reason  for 
selecting  St.  Kilda  for  his  abode,  the  advantages  of  an  exclusive 
sea-atmosphere,  he  interested  himself  in  the  various  mattei*s  of  the 
island,  and  appeared  desirous  to  do  what  good  he  could.  At  this 
time  our  present  worthy  and  most  excellent  steward  was  not  the 
owner  of  St.  Kilda  :  the  island  has  since  descended  to  him  ;  neither 
was  I  then  in  charge  of  its  spiritualities,  nor  was  there  at  the  time 
any  minister  here.  Hie  former  steward  had  the  name  of  being  a 
bard-fisted,  griping,  tyrannical  person.  He  employed  a  deputy  of 
the  same  nature  as  himself  to  collect  bis  rents.  Not  content  with 
putting  an  additional  tax  upon  sheep,  thia  creature  insisted  upon 
receiving,  as  a  special  perquisite,  every  seventh  fleece  and  every 
seventh  Iambi  a  certain  number  of  egga  and  a  certain  qtiantity  of 
oil.  Upon  persons  of  such  small  means  as  the  poor  Hirta  people, 
this  extortion  had  a  most  cruel  elfccl.  In  the  mean  lime  the  stranger 
had  got  to  feel  quite  at  home  in  his  new  abode.  He  had  been  iur* 
nished  with  a  comfortable  dwelling,  for  which,  however,  he  paid 
most  bonnlifully  in  gold,  an  article  the  St.'Kildans  had  very  little 
a<;ipiaintance  with,  hut  of  which  they  nevertheless  knew  the  use. 
His  little  girl  was  a  dark-eyed,  sprightly,  beautiful  child  ;  and  alto- 
gether, a  deep  interest  was  felt  by  these  simple-minded  people  for 
both  parent  and  child.  The  cause  of  their  coming  hither  remained 
a  profound  mystery,  nor  do  I  know  if  it  ha.s  been  solved  to  this  day. 
Although  the  stranger  evidently  carried  at  his  heart  some  heavy 
weiglit,  which  saddened  and  depressed  his  spirit,  he  manifested  no 
miBanthropic  feelings,  but  on  the  contrary,  appeared  desirous  to  be 
useful  to  tlie  inhabilanti*. 

*  In  a  short  time  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  superior  being; 
his  advice  was  asked  and  taken,  he  was  called  upon  in  sickness, 
and  his  remedies  were  almost  always  efficacious.  As  the  stranger 
never  had  given  his  name  tg  any  one,  and  there  was  no  way  to  dis- 
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cover  it,  he  was  called  by  the  islanders  *  The  Staller  /*  literally^ 
*  TAf  Man  of  The  Rocks  ;^  a  name,  in  a  St.  Kildan's  estimation, 
conveying  a  compliment  of  tbe  highest  kind.  As  he  gradually  be- 
came more  esteemed  among  them,  especially  for  his  skill  in  the 
healing  art,  he  received  the  additional  title  of  WmdaUer,  or  as  some 
pronounce  it,  WcedaUah — literally,  *  The  God  of  the  Rocks;*  and 
by  that  name  he  is  now  iiniversally  known.  As  the  autumn  ap- 
proached, the  same  boat  wiiicli  had  brought  this  sti'ang'e  being 
hither,  made  its  appearance,  freighted'  with  a  multitude  of  neceesa* 
ries  for  its  owner,  received  his  child  on  board,  and  departed.  Mean- 
while,  the  tyranny  of  the  old  steward  became  nearly  insupportable. 
He  even  objected  to  the  stranger's  remaining  in  the  island,  and  con- 
tinued to  levy  tax  upon  taxnpo^  the  poor  St,  KildanB,  vrith  increase 
ing  rapacity*  They  in  ihcir  distress  applied  to  the  WcBdallah^  and 
begged  him  to  afford  them  some  relief  The  latter  undertook  lo 
remon*strate  with  the  deputy,  but  the  only  consequence  was,  he  vni5 
ordered  to  leave  the  island.  This  produced  a  general  feeling  ^ 
indignatiou,  but  the  irdiabitauts  were  so  completely  dependent  upon 
the  steward,  that  resistance  appeared  hopeless.  Not  so  tboug-hl 
die  stranger.  He  called  the  meu  together,  advised  them  to  submii 
to  such  tyranny  no  longer,  and  offered  himself  to  effect  their  deli- 
verance. The  St.  Kildans  were,  as  you  see  them,  a  hardy  but  simple 
race,  bold  and  courageous  \  nay,  perfonning  the  moat  daring  fenti 
ill  their  ordinary  avocations,-  yet  the  idea  of  rebellion  against  what 
they  considered  the  constituted  authority,  to  which  they  and  iheir 
fathers  before  them  had  implicitly  submitted,  struck  their  hearts 
with  fear,  Akhimgh  they  regarded  the  Wtedallah  as  almost  super 
human,  and  felt  lliat  he  had  done  them  great  service,  yet  ihe  pr^sti^r 
of  ancient  dominion,  no  matter  how  unjust  and  oppressiye,  had  so 
strong  an  influence  over  their  minds,  that  they  trembled  to  break 
through  it.  The  utter  lielplessness  of  their  situation  no  doubt  lent 
a  strong  argument  to  this  conclusion.  The  Waidallab  heard  their 
decision  with  moitification  and  anger;  pronounced  them  craven* 
faint-hearted  poltroons,  and  declared  that  he  himself  would  resist 
in  person  any  encroachments  upon  his  rights. 

*  lu  this  resolution  he  was   joined  by  some  ten  or  twelve  hardy 
young  men,  who  were 'devoted  to  him  body  and  soul,  and  who  now 
entered  into  the  slTUggle  for  liberty  with  all  the  determination  ^d 
ardor  of  young  and  stout  hearts.     The  next  time  the  steward's  de- 
puty approached  the  island,  he  was  told  very  significantly  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  land;  and  on  his  attempting-  it^  be 
was  repulsed  without  ceremony,  and  he  himself  naiTowly  escaped 
being  drowned  from  an  over-ducking.     The  Wcedallah  took  noac^ 
tive  part  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  directed  the  entire 
movement.     Soon  after,  his  own  boat,  which  came  regularly  lo  the 
I  island  twice  a  year,  arrived,  bringing  many  necessaries  now  aboo* 
I  lutely  required  by  the  inhabitants.     These  were  distributed  impar^ 
I  tially  among  them  without  compensation,  and  the  poor  St,  Kilda  men 
'  began  to  feel  all  the  privileges  of  freemen.     But  the  steward  waa 
too  inHuontial  a  personage  to  allow  the  affair  to  rest  in  this  waj. 
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He  made  a  second  attempt  to  land  in  person,  but  with  no  better  buc- 
cess.  locenaed  by  such  open  contempt  of  his  authority^  ho  applied 
to  his  coiisin  the  Duke  of  Bucclengb,  by  whoso  influence  a  coinpany 
of  His  Majesty's  troops  were  ordered  to  land  in  tbe  island,  and  en- 
force submission  among  the  refractory  tenants.  Even  then,  had  the 
whole  strength  of  the  island  united  to  resist  the  assailants,  the  latter 
might  have  been  defeated  ;  but  the  appearance  of  a  mihtary  force 
struck  these  ignorant  people  with  aive  and  terror.  Indeed,  there 
was  scarcely  any  thing  like  resistance.  But  before  the  active  parti- 
cipators in  *  the  rebellion/  as  it  was  termed,  could  be  discovered, 
they  had  safely  cfiectod  their  escape  from  the  north-west  point  of  the 
island,  accompanied  by  the  Woidallali,  in  a  small  boat  belonging  to 
him.  The  party,  consisting  of  twelve  men  in  all,  took  possession  of 
SoaVi  a  small  island  but  a  little  distance  south-west  of  Hirta^  belong- 
ing also  to  the  steward,  which  was  uninhabited,  except  by  large 
Hocke  of  sheep  and  bevys  of  sea -fowl.  Here  the  fugitives  built  a 
strange  kind  of  habitation;  We  will  sail  across  and  take  a  look  at 
it  to-morrow^  if  you  like.  It  is  some  ten  or  twenty  feet  liigh,  the 
top  being  level  with  the  earth,  hy  w'hich  it  is  surrounded;  thence  it 
extends  downward  in  a  circular  form,  gxtidually  enlarging  and  en- 
larging, until  the  bottom  is  reached  ;  vvhile  at  the  top  it  narrows  ofl' 
in  the  form  of  a  cone,  so  that  a  single  large  stone  covers  it*  By  re- 
moving the  stone,  the  habitation  is  ventilated.  There  is  a  large 
stone  seat  built  aroond  the  paved  floor  on  which  some  sixteen  can 
conveniently  sit,  and  four  bedd  are  built  skilfully  into  the  wall,  each 
capable  of  holding  four  persons.  To  each  of  these  is  a  separate 
entry,  the  whole  being  most  sagaciously  arranged  to  prevent  dis- 
covery and  to  resist  attack.  I  believe  there  were  but  two  attempts 
made  to  dispossess  the  occupants  of  the  habitation  they  had  chosen. 
Each  time  the  elements  seemed  to  rise  in  their  favor,  for  a  storm 
spiling  up  helbre  it  was  possible  to  effect  a  landing,  and  so  carefully 
was  the  place  guarded,  that  at  any  time  it  would  have  proved  a  dan- 
gerous experiment. 

*  For  more  than  a  year  the  Wa?dallali  and  his  men  maintained  thia 
position,  without  any  communication  with  the  main  island.  He  had 
sent  his  small  boat  oli'  with  two  or  three  men,  on  first  going  to  8oay, 
and  shortly  after  another  boat  landed  there,  freighted  witli  necessa- 
ries. The  inhabitants  of  Hirta  began  to  miss  the  favors  which  they 
foi-merly  received,  and  lain  would  have  visited  the  Wo^dallab  in  his 
retieat,  but  this  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  by  the  latter.  Mean- 
while the  steward  of  St.  Kilda  and  its  dependencies  having  gone, 
as  was  his  custom  at  certain  seasons,  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  par- 
took most  freely  of  dinners,  of  suppers,  of  whiskey-punches  and  braa- 
dy-toddy,  went  home,  and  —  died;  some  said  of  a  surfeit;  others 
denied  this,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
this  way  at  least  twice  every  year.  So  the  matter  never  was  settled ; 
except  indeed  that  ho  did  die  and  was  admitted  to  Christian  burial. 
With  his  successor  eveiy  thing  was  changed.  The  rents  were  re- 
duced ;  a  minister,  (my  worthy  predecessor.)  was  again  sent  to  the 
island ;  for  no  minister  would  consent  to  remain  under  the  old  stew- 
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ard ;  and  the  wants  of  the  people  kintJly  regarded.  The  change 
prodiiced  by  this  new  state  of  thinj^s  was  instantaneous.  Cheerful- 
ness and  prosperity  again  reigned  in  St.  Kilda,  and  happiness  And 
contentment  uniYersally  prevailetl.  The  men  who  had  taken  up 
their  abode  in  Soay  now  returned  ;  but  not  the  Wtedallah*  He  had 
left  that  island  as  sof»n  as  his  followers  had  landed  in  Hirta,  and  had 
sailed  no  one  knew  whither.  At  the  end  of  another  year  he  came 
back.  It  was  the  same  seasoix  I  myself  came  hither.  He  did  not 
make  the  usual  landing,  but  put  in  at  the  same  place  which  he  had 
left  two  yea  1*8  before  ;  near  the  spot  where  you  saw  and  conversed 
with  him,  he  had  landed  and  taken  possession  of  his  old  dwell iiif»j 
(which  remained  unoccupied)  beibre  any  one  was  aware  of  it 
Mystery  marked  all  his  movements.  Report  said  that  a  beautiful 
woman,  though  past  the  bloom  of  womanhood,  had  been  forcible 
taken  ashore,  and  was  detained  a  captive  in  the  habitation  of  the 
Wmdallab.  The  boat  did  not  remain,  so  that  no  infonnation  was 
elicited  from  the  crew/  The  only  person  ever  visible  about  the  pre- 
mises was  the  same  old  woman  who  had  before  been  with  the  WtE- 
d a  11  ah.  Shortly  after  he  lanrled,  this  old  ci*eature  brought  me  a  letter 
fi'om  the  steward,  desiring  that  the  wants  of  this  mysterious  man 
might  be  supplied^  should  he  ever  require  any  aid,  andrequesting^ 
that  his  privacy  might  never  (with  a  particular  emphasis  on  that 
word)  be  intnided  upon. 

*C)n  his  aiTivalp  the  whole  island  went  to  greet  him,  and  welcome 
him  hack,  for  he  was  looked  upon  with  affectionate  regard  by  every 
man^  woman  and  child  in  St.  Kilda ;  hut  the  Wcedallah  declined    . 
communication  with  any  except  Km  fellow  sojourners  at  Soay,  whom 
he  received  kindly,  and  conversed  with  a  few  moments  earnestly. 
They  soon  touk  leave  of  bim,  and  never  visited  him  again.     Aiteffi 
this,  the    most  singular  and  absurd  reportJi  began  to  he    spread 
through  the  island.     The  t4tory  of  the  captive  lady  gained   ground 
daily;  and  the  little  glen  and   landing-place   beyond  were    rarely 
visited.     Regularly  twice  a  year  the  Wtedallah's  boat  made  its  ap- 
pearance, sometimes  bringitig  his  young  daughter,  now  gi-o\ving  up 
into  a  woman,  to  spend  a  short  season.     What  is  remarkable,  ihiii 
strange  man  became  very  particular  in  his  dress:  befoi^e,  it  alvi^ji  I 
had  a  foreign  appearance  ;  now  it  was  plain,  entirely  English,  audi 
newly-replenished  every  six  months.     With  him  personally  T  have  I 
scarcely  had  any  intercourse  ;   and  by  thus  humoring  his  wishes,  hav^i 
often  been  able  indirectly  to  render  him  desirable  assistance  ;   fori 
there  ai-e  things  in  St.  Kilda,  strange  to  say,  that  money  cannot  com*! 
mand.     In  return,  I  have  often  received  from  the  old  woman  a  new  1 
and  valuable  book,  or  some  little  luxury  or  convenience   not  to  bar] 
obtained  here.     I  had  nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  there  was  a  i 
port  about  a  year  ago  that  tlie  captive  lady  had  breathed  her  I 
One  of  the  St.  Kilda  men  affiiTned,  that  passing  near  the  glen  ,_ 
day,  he  had  the  coui-age  to  steal  near  the  dwelling  and  peep  h 
where  he  saw  the  old  woman  laying  out  the  fresh-laid  corpse  of  ( 
beautiftil  female.     Another  affirmed  that  when  the  next  boat  lel^  i 
received  on  board  something  very  like  a  coffin.     These  rumors  it  ii 
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impossible  to  place  reliance  upon  ;  still  the  whole  aflkir  is  veiled  in  - 
mystery;   a  mystery  which  I  care  not  to  pry  into*     All  that  I  know 
about  it  you  have  heard/ 

I  thanked  the  minbter  for  hiw  naiTativcT  and  as  the  evening  wfLs 
advanced,  I  bade  him  good-night,  and  tnnicd  once  more  into  my  hole 
in  the  wall,  my  brain  full  of  new  fancies  and  new  perplexities.  At 
last  1  fell  asleep. 


T   u    li       n    K    L   L   £ . 


ifT    J.    HOsmwrLir. 


Am  !  fttir  ouos,  who  ai  rotit  or  ball  abtwo  the  houns  of  night, 
Who  go  to  r©#t  in  beanty*8  guise,  but  wako  in  other  pYighl ; 
Pray  tell  rne  why  at  brookfast  ho^r  ye  lay  a«ide  your  arts. 
And  how  it  is  that  moraiog  breakB  Iho  Bp«ll  that  bound  cmr  Iioarts } 


I  saw  oue  at  thai  matin  hollt^  her  folded  ctirlfi  in  papers, 
Aiid  in  h«r  hair  a  laflt-night's  roae,  that  Emolted  of  dying  tapeta  ; 
ilcr  brow  was  clouded,  as  with  puiu,  her  cheek  \va«  lily  pale, 
Willie  in  her  dwll  abstracted  gaic  I  read  a  pensive  tale. 


te  thifl  thonght  I,  tlie  envied  belle  that  shone  bo  wondrous  fair  — 
With  such  a  wtary,  languid  look,  and  sad  dejected  air  ? 
Last  ni^ht  no  step  bo  light  as  her*e  —  and  her  large  liustrouu  eyes 
Compelled  the  worship  of  the  proud,  the  homage  of  the  wine. 


If  thoie  ftdmirere  saw  her  now,  bo  paje  and  woebegone, 

With  pallid  Up  and  droopiug  head,  and  attitude  fodoni, 

Their  heartfi,  that  in  bewildering^  blias,  were  thralled  by  beauty's  chain, 

Would  beat,  I  ween,  in  altered  inood,  quite  tranquilly  again. 


Too  plain  the  tell-tale  hours  have  left  Iheir  mark  upon  her  brow, 
And  Memory  haH  no  power  lOHOothe  iti»  fevered  throbbings  now; 
And  tiOf  with  many  a  aigh  sJhe  steals  away  from  pitying  eye«. 
In  mlitnde  to  hide  her  thoughts  —  perhaps  to  moralize. 


Her*a  k  the  garden^rose^s  fate,  which  in  the  Biuoiner  atr, 
0*er-bteflaed  by  auncihine  and  by  Bhoweni,  expandu  and  blossoms  fair ; 
But  bonie  to  close  and  heated  rooma,  the  frail  exotic's  dime, 
It  droops  and  fadet»  and  soon  decays,  and  witheni  iti  its  prime. 


^ 
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VAL      D     AMOUR,      SAN     ANTONIO. 

I  'vE  been  a  rambler  all  the  worid  over, 

Far  through  its  valleys,  both  eastward  and  west ; 
But  this  of  ah  vales  is  the  pride  of  the  rover, 

So  rich  and  so  tranquil,  so  blooming  and  blest 
You  ijiay  sing,  if  you  will,  of  the  VaUey  of  Limes, 
And  the  home  of  the  Peri,  that  dwell  far  above ; 
But  nought  can  be  found,  in  those  happy  climes, 
To  ri*^  the  bliss  in  the  Valley  of  Love  ; 
Its  olives  and  wine. 
Its  citrons  and  pine. 
Its  maidens  divine  — 
Oh  I  the  sweet  little  Valley  of  Love ! 

There 's  not  in  the  world,  I '  am  free  to  declare,' 

In  the  gardens  most  charming  of  Venus  or  Jove, 
A  spot  that  the  poet  or  painter  would  dare 

Contrast  in  his  heart  with  the  Valley  of  Love ! 
How  blest  should  I  be  could  I  ever  remain, 

'Mid  the  flowers  of  this  valley,  the  shade  of  its  grove. 
With  those  I  love  best,  free  from  sorrow  and  pain, 
Enjoying  all  bliss  in  the  Valley  of  Love ! 
Its  olives  and  wine. 
Its  citrons  and  pine. 
Its  maidens  divine  — 
Oh  !  the' sweet  little  Valley  of  Love ! 


A     WAY     OF     DOING     THINGS. 

There  is  a  way  of  doing  things ;  some  people  call  it  Tact — that 
often  draws  forth  successful  or  unexpected  results,  out  of  slight,  and 
even  unpropitious  circumstances.  I  have  just  finished  answering  a 
letter  from  a  distressed  Widow  asking  for  assistance.  She  speaks 
of  desperation ;  and  of  fear  for  her  reason  ;  and  of  former  kind- 
ness ;  intimate  acquaintance,  and  past  liberality. 

As  my  bank  account  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  I  think  I  could  at  this 
time  have  resisted  all  her  pleadings;  and  all  her  reminiscenceB, 
although  these  might,  if  she  had  pleased,  have  been  extended  back 
through  a  varied  lapse  of  forty- two  years.  But  it  does  not  suit  my 
Widow,  who  still  considers  herself  a  young  person,  to  advert  to  thu 
extreme  length  of  our  acquaintance.  She  makes  no  allusion  what- 
ever to  its  duration  and  forgets  apparently  that  she  has  often  dilated 
upon  all  these  other  things  before  as  matters  of  recent  occurrence, 
and  has  had  the  full  worth  of  them  over  and  over  again  during  our 

past  correspondence but  now,  her  billet  is  most  neatly  envelqp- 

ped ;  sealed  with  her  arms  in  lozenge  upon  a  delicate  sufficiency  of 
nice  wax ;  is  dictated  in  good  taste  and  style,  and  in  unexceptiona- 
ble grammar ;  and  is  beautifully  written  upon  superfine  note  paper 
of  the  right  size  perfumed  for  the  nonce.    After  all,  says  my  heart. 


r 
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she  is  a  Ladt  ;  liow  is  it  prissil>le  ior  her  to  stitcb  for  a  livelihood  1 
or  to  receive  pupils  without  a  nice  apartment?     What  can  we  do, 

but  listen  and  relieve  '? Thia  is  tlie  Widow's  way  !   and  this  is 

the  way,  alas  I   of  raan*s  hetirt ! 

Lord  Claretidon,  having  had  a  disagreement  with  the  Duchess  of 
PortsmfHith,  the  favorite  mistress  of  his  Royal  master,  snftered  him- 
self, under  great  exciteinenl,  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  :  *  Madam,  if  you 
live,  you  will  ^ow  old  !*  Could  anything  have  been  more  true  1 
more  certain  to  be  vetilied  1  and  yet,  to  a  w^omaii  whose  sway  de- 
pended on  her  youth  and  beauty,  could  anything  iu  words  have 
been  more  galling,  hitter,  vindictive,  and  revengeful  I  This  was 
Lord  Clarendon's  way  ! 

Sheridan,  in  the  finest!  comedy  of  our  language,  makes  —  Lady 
Sneerwell  I  think  —  say  to  Lady  Teazle;  *I  hope  your  husband 

may  live  a  hundred  years  !' *  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  spit^^llti 

creature  1'  retorts  Lady  Teazle,  touched  to  the  quick,  and  thrown 
quite  ofl*  her  guard.  '  Not  for  that  wii^h,  I  hope  my  dear,'  exclaims 
her  honest  good -hearted  Sir  Peter.     This  is  Sheridan's  way. 

There  is  a  Lady  in  this  unconscious  city  —  unconscious  I  mean 
as  to  the  full  value  of  the  treasure  that  it  possesses  iu  her ;  as  the  ' 
mountain  is  I  suppose  unconscious  of  the  precious  ore  that  it  car- 
He*  in  its  heart  —  whose  very  *  Go(»J  morrow  !'  is  an  endowment  for 
the  day,  Joy  waits  upon  her  !  Pleasure  gurgles  in  her  face,  and 
Intelligence  beams  from  it !  and  the  day  grows  brighter,  the  jiioni- 
ing  fresher,  and  the  ah*  becomes  a  more  blessed  gill  and  aliment  of 
life  after  she  has  once  said,  and  looked,  *  Good  morning  to  you  !* 

Some  charm  unknown  until  then  is  felt  to  have  been  imparted 
from  her,  that  yet  she  can  never  lose  1  and  much  is  then  felt  to  have 
been  positively  gained,  in  these  few  words,  not  making  her  less 
rich,  but  given  freely  never  hereafter  to  be  lost!  They  come  from 
her  coral  lips,  and  from  her  precious  heart,  and  cultivated  spirit, 
enveloped  as  it  were  in  the  magick  of  her  voice  ;  in  her  lightest, 
fmest,  most  luxuriant  hairj  in  her  deep  blue  eyes;  in  the  living 
damask  of  her  cheek ;  in  her  unstudied  grace,  and  native  refine- 
ment of  the  soul. 

Each  has  its  own  peculiar  pa  it,  and  yet  all  speak  in  the  one 
cheery  intonation  of  the  voice,  and  all  with  one  same  expresfiion. 
It  is  the  one  expression  of  the  whole  of  that  mysterious  and  spiritual 
creation,  that  exists  and  is  involved  in  the  word,  Woman  !  and  it  is 

beautiful as  Hope,  in  some  early  Vision  of  the  young  and  pure 

Imagination ! 

'Whkn  J"bc  itpakct 
Sweet  words,  like  rJroppUTf  honi^y,»hc  diri  *||M  ; 
And  'twixt  iho  pearls  and  rub»r».  fofily  brnko 
A  siJvercotiiid,  that  Meuvetily  uiunick  ««om'd  to  niako/ 

In  truth  one  may  say  of  this  Lady,  as  our  great  master  writes  it, 
'  She  hath  a  way,  Ann  Hathaway !' 

There  is  another  Lady  in  my  thoughts' — whether  slie  belong  to 
this  city  or  no,  I  say  not — whose  style  of  receiving  attentions  in 
small  conversational  parties  is  supremely  her  own  ;  and  is  so  highly 
charac  tens  tick,  as  to  contrast  remarkably  with  that  of  Ann  Hatlia- 
way. 
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She  has  been  more  cried  up  as  a  belle,  than  truly  distinguished  as 
a  beauty;  and  though  not  denoient  certainly  in  personal  attractions, 
her  face,  to  the  uninterested  observer,  is  rather  that  of  a  Doll  to  be 
looked  at,  than  that  of  a  Woman  to  be  profoundly  loved.  She  plants 
her  eyes  (which  are  really  fine)  upon  some  Gentleman,  who,  upon 
every  principle  on  which  society  is  framed,  is  entitled  if  not  to  a 
cordial,  at  least  tcTa  polite  regard.  Her  look  does  not  fully  express 
a  salut  de  demi-connaisance,  though  she  has  met  him  frequently  be- 
fore, but  still  it  is  a  step  toward  itj  and  it  is  enough,  combined  with 
other  reasons,  to  make  him  feel,  that,  although  there  is  an  air  of  pre- 
occupation in  it,  to  omit  p^yin^  his  compliments  altogether  might  be 
noticed  as  an  inattention ;  and  incapable  of  this,  he  approaches  and 
accosts  her. 

She  rises  from  her  seat,  gently,  gracefully,  beautifully ;  gratifies 
him  with  no  one  word  nor  any  other  act  of  notice  in  answer  to  his 
suffrage  ;  suffers  no  passing  sensation  however  slight  to  move  over 
one  fair  feature  of  her  countenance ;  makes  a  semi-circular  swing 
for  the  due  adjustment  of  her  pretty  drapery  behind ;  performs  the 
same  movement  in  a  counter  semi-revolution  ;  first  to  the  right,  then 
to  the  left ;  appears  to  be  fully  ascertained  that  all  things  whatever 
are  altogether  comme  il  faut  about  and  within  her  train ;  and  then, 
gently,  eracefrilly,  beautifully,  studiously,  subsides  into  her  former 

posture  on  the  fauteuil impassive,  imperturbable,  impenetrable, 

unspeakable,  as  one  of  the  Chinese  Watchmen,  made  and  modelled 
and  baked  in  the  far  interiour  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  to  stand  ^SkA. 
do  nothing  upon  the  upmost  gallery  of  a  pagoda,  fancied  and  carved 
in  alabaster  and  decorated  with  little  gilt  bells  that  hang,  never  to 
ring,  at  the  comers  of  every  story  of  the  fabrick. 

I  remember  a  little  watchman  upon  the  upper  gallery  of  such  an 
alabaster  pagoda  that  stood  in  the  library  when  I  was  an  unprofitable 
urchin,  who  wore  the  same  unsympathizing,  unchangeable,  relent- 
less, unimpressionable  face.  The  watchmen  upon  the  lower  stories, 
I  must  do  them  all  the  justice  to  add,  were  far  more  lively  and 
placable  in  their  countenances  and  demeanour  than  the  little  rollow 
in  the  range  above.  They  were  an  hilarious,  companionable,  life- 
loving  set,  although  quite  as  decorous  and  orderly.  But  I  suppose 
that  either  he,  or  his  maker,  thought  it  becoming,  as  he  might  peraaps 
stand  for  a  short  time  upon  an  upper  Gallery  of  the  little  Pagoda, 
that  he  should  wear  such  an  air  without  knowing  why,  a  dignity 
with  an  unsearchable  cause.  And  possibly  some  such  thought  may 
have  visited  the  human  apprehension  in  the  instance  before  me; 
and  —  to  speak  solemnly  —  may  have  played  the  Devil  with  what 
was  intended  to  do  good  and  give  pleasure  !  At  any  rate,  such  is 
this  Lady's  Way. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  more  perfectly  facile  to  any  one  indi- 
vidual of  that  sex  upon  whom  our  happiness  depends,  than  to  mark 
around  her  the  exact  line  of  proximity,  or  of  distance,  within  which 
no  one  of  ours  may  venture  to  intrude ;  and  which  every  Gentleman 
is,  above  all  earthly  things,  bound  to  respect  and  reverence. 

It  is  given  to  every  Lady  to  stand  within  a  charmed  circle  of  ber 


I 
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own;  tracing  it,  at  her  proper  pleasure,  with  abeam  of  starry  light  j  or          ^^H 
with  a  bit  of  coarse,  conjuring  chalk.    And  knowing  this —  and  every           ^^| 

Lady  knows  it,  and  that  it  can  be  done  in  the  passage  of  a  thought           ^^H 

by  one  magrietick  moveinent  of  her  Will  under  her  prescriptive           ^^H 

rights  —  I  submit  with  all  hurailiry,  that  a  power,  which  no  one  can           ^^H 

contend  against,  should  be  exercised  with  discretion  ;   and,  in  a  small           ^^H 

1            conversational  party,  with  some  degree  even  of  prenerosity ;  and  I           ^^H 

1            hope  to  excite  no  displeasure,  by  repeating  in  this  connexion,  the           ^^H 

title  of  my  Essay :  There  is  *  A  Way  of  doing  Things/                                ^^| 

JoffN    WaT£II£.               ^^H 

THE        husband's        P  R  A  V  E  R  .                                                   ^^H 

WBITTUr    til                                                                                                                                                    ^^^H 

Oh,  FAxnER  !  Thou  in  whom  1 1iv«, 

I  know  I  cftunot  shield  her  form                          ^^H 

And  LniBt  for  life  immorta!, 

From  sickneaa  or  from  sorrow ;                           ^^H 

Wtien  Time  ray  farewell  shall  receive 

I  know  that  o*er  her  Home  dread  storm                ^^H 

At  Dentirs  dark  portal ; 

May  break  to-morrow  :                                      ^^^B 

Source  of  all  bleesiog,  unto  Thee               ' 

And  I  may  feel  do  pang  the  while,  '                    ^^H 

I  hring  my  fond  petition  ; 
Yet  lo  Thy  will  my  Bpirit  be 

May  smile  while  ehe  doth  lauguiHh ;                ^^H 

8ome  trifle  may  ray  heart  beguile,                         ^^H 

1                 In  low  aubmtBsion. 

Amid  her  angiiiah  !                                           ^^H 

Thou,  in  thy  goodnesa,  hart  filled  up 

Oh,  Father  I  let  me  ever  feel                               ^^H 

Life's  chalice  all  with  ewi*etne«s, 

In  Thee  a  Bweet  reliance,                                 ^^H 

And  one  bright  trraaure  lo  ray  cup 

And  to  each  boding  thought  of  ill                          ^^^| 

I  m  parte  coTr^plet<^neBB : 

I  UI  bid  defiance  r                                                    ^H 

That  treaaure  is  the  peerlcta  love 

Blew  Thou  my  ireaaure  I  with  Thy  care            ^^H 

j                  Of  hep  who  ever  Bhoreth 

Vouchaafe  her  Thy  protection :                          ^^^M 

'             Each  pleaanre  that  my  heart  may  move, 

And  I  will  never  more  despair,                             ^^H 

*■                Each  pain  it  bearetL 

Or  feel  dejection.                                              ^^H 

1             For  hcr»  oh  Father  !  I  will  prny, 

Oh  I  hiesa  her  at  the  moming^a  dawn,                  ^^^| 

Thy  So?f'6  groat  merit  pleading, 

And  at  the  day'a  dechning  ;                             ^^H 

Who«itter}i  on  Tliy  throne  alway. 

And  when  the  silent  houra  steal  on,                      ^^^^ 

There  inlcrc ceding : 

Night's  fib  ado  WM  twilling:                            ^    ^^H 

Guard  Thou  my  darliogr  by  Thy  power. 

Bleaa  her,  oh  Father!  when  she  kneela              ^^W 

Thine  owd  stroiigf  arm»  aurrouud  her  \ 

Beside  the  dear  home-altar,                                     1 

Bid  Thy  kind  angcla  every  hour 

And  ble»  her  when  her  spirit  feels                        ^^M 

Keep  watch  around  her. 

Its  courage  falter.                                           ^^H 

Afar  from  her  1  sadly  roam. 

Bleaa  her  when  on  her  youtbfnl  cheek                 ^^H 

Among  the  strange,  a  straoger  ; 

The  red  rose-tint«  are  hlooming ;                      ^^H 

And  sometimefi  with  Kweet  thoughle  of 

And  blesa  her  when  her  frame  is  weak,                ^^H 

Come  feara  of  danger  I                  home 

Her  bright  eye  glooming  ;                                  ^^H 
In  every  duty  of  her  lifej                                        ^^^| 

Thon^  when  my  heart  has  sunk,  and  Fear 

Laid  her  dark  hand  upon  me. 

In  every  kindly  mission,                                    ^^H 

1              From  sorrow,  and  almoKt  despair, 

Oh  !  make  her  lot  with  blessing  rife--'                 ^^H 

Thy  love  has  won  me. 

A  sweel  fruition  i                                              ^^^H 

Taiiakauu,  Ftknt^ry,  l&4Su                                                                                                                 R.                 ^^H 

L^          1 
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DEATH      ON      THE      BATTLE-FIELD. 


ATtmM     TBS      AVTI^OX. 


I  WOULD  not  lie  on  bed  of  down. 

Like  poling^  giil,  to  die; 
I  would  not  in  the  festal  hall, 

Midst  mirth  and  reyelry. 

I  would  not  die  an  aged  man, 
With  strength  and  reason  gone ; 

Nor  like  a  self-deyoted  monk, 
In  convent  cell  alone. 

I  long  upon  the  battle-field 

In  foremost  rank  to  fall, 
Midst  charge  of  honw  and  clang  of  arms. 

My  banner  for  my  pall ! 


Orffire  me  on  the  bloody  deck 

'niumphantly  to  die, 
When  failing  qpan  and  crashing  wreck 

Proclaim  our  victory ! 


FAULT-FINDING     A     NATURAL     RIGHT. 


»T     ▲    MBW    OONTRIBCIOA. 


How  often  we  hear  persons  say,  '  I  hate  a  croaker!*  The  re- 
mark always  struck  me  as  unjust,  and  as  coming  under  the  Scrip- 
ture text,  *  First  pluck  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.'  In  fact,  we 
are  all  fault-finders  ;  and  I  am  surprised  that  this  right  of  finding 
fault  has  never  been  classed  under  the  head  of  the  '  absolute  rightr 
of  individuals.  Paley  would  rise  ten  per  cent,  higher  in  my  esti- 
mation, if  he  had  not  neglected  so  important  and  valuable  a  riffht. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  many  learned  and  worthy  persons  think 
that  rault-finding  is  not  a  right.  Such  persons  found  their  belief 
upon  the  principle  that '  nothing  can  be  considered  a  right  which  is 
not  capable  of  being  violated.'  I  admit  the  remark  in  its  fullest 
extent,  and  would  reply,  that  every  person  who  opposes  and  re- 
proaches another  for  exercising  the  glorious  privilege  of  fault-find- 
mg,  violates  in  the  highest  sense  a  right.  The  exercise  of  the  right 
is  as  much  a  natural  possessibu  as  the  everlasting  law  of  wm* 
defence. 

The  right  to  find  fault  has  existed  since  the  creation  of  the  woild 
until  the  present  moment,  and  has  developed  itself  in  proportion  to 


the  objects,  real  or  imaginary,  which  spring  up  in  the  path  of  life. 
Though  Adam  and  Eve,  the  first  persons  in  the  world,  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  perfect,  the  sublime  Milton^  (and  he  of 
course  is  authority^)  vividly  portrays  the  exercise,  by  our  first  pa- 
rents, of  this  clear  and  indisputable  right.  In  mentioning  my  an- 
cestors, I  am  guided  by  the  prufoundest  respect  and  veneration; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  my  theory,  am  proud  that  one  of  the  first 
symptoms  of  humanity  which  they  exhibited  was  this  exercise  of 
finding  fault  with  each  other. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  the  world,  and  rejecting  upon  the  va- 
rious classes  and  callings  into  which  the  human  family  is  divided, 
we  shall  find  that  no  one  is  exempt  from  this  natural  propensity, 
Wljen  Alexander  sat  down  and  wept  because  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  he  only  did  in  a  kingly  way  what  every  man 
woman  and  child  does  daily;  yes,  I  had  almost  said,  hourly.  In 
our  childhood  we  have  been  taught  to  look  upon  this  act  of  Alex- 
ander as  a  wretched  picture.  The  remark  has  been  held  up  to  us 
as  indicating  a  valuable  lesson,  the  corse  of  ambition.  For  my 
part,  when  I  escaped  from  nursery  tyranny  and  became  my  own 
thinker,  1  looked  upon  the  whole  thing  in  a  different  light,  I  re- 
garded the  act  of  Alexander  as  a  grand  illustration  ot  the  great 
truth,  that  fault-finding  is  a  gift  from  heaven,  a  clear  and  natural 
right.  The  remark  which  the  warrior  made  showed  the  triumph 
of  this  inherent  principle  in  the  hi2man  heart.  The  whole  world 
oflTered  no  field  for  farther  conquest,  and  amidst  his  tears  he  foimd 
fault  because  he  could  find  nothing  else. 

We  find  fault  with  our  bosom  friend,  with  the  world  at  large  | 
and,  as  if  to  show  how  deeply  the  passion  is  rooted  in  the  heart  of 
man,  we  find  fault  with  a  bountiful  and  benignant  Providence.  In- 
deed, the  privilege  is  as  free  and  habitual  to  man  ag  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  as  salutary  and 
as  essential  to  human  life.  It  is  so  soothing  to  our  self-love  to  find 
fault  with  a  person,  especially  if  he  be  our  siiperior,  that  to  cut  off 
this  enjoyment  would  dry  up  one  of  the  most  prolific  fountains  of 
human  happiness.  The  beggar  finds  fault  with  your  viands,  which 
have  gratuitously  feasted  him,  and  with  your  cast-off*  coat,  which 
covers  his  nakedness.  I  have  a  short  story  at  hand,  which  will  il- 
lustrate my  views.  The  beauty  of  the  story  c^jnsiats  in  its  truth 
and  in  its  power  of  illustration. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  at  the  huspitable  mansion  of  a  dear  friend, 
with  whom  I  dined.  Being  c»n  intimate  terms  with  the  household, 
after  dinner  I  passed  into  the  kitchen^  where  I  saw  a  couple  of 
wretches  feeding  freely  upon  a  good  roast  turkey,  accompanied  by 
vegetables  and  the  usual  condiments.  The  beggars  were  too  busy 
ivith  their  feast  to  observe  me;  but  their  appearance  being  some- 
what singular,  I  scrutinized  them  closely.  One  of  them  raised  hifl 
eyes  to  the  other  and  said :  *  The  old  Hunks  ought  to  send  out  his 
plum-pudding  and  wine.'  *  The  stingy  rascal  is  too  tight  for  that !' 
replied  the  other.  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  senses.  Such  lan- 
guage applied  to  my  generous  inend,  and  by  creatures  too  who 
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were  regaling  themselves  upon  his  bounty  ^ — the  bounty  of  one 
whose  character  for  benevolence  was  widely  known  —  kindle^l  my 
iTidignation  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  was  tempted  to  seize  the  misera- 
ble rascals  by  the  throat,  and  take  summary  vengeance  upon  their 
shrivelled  carcasses,  Refttraining,  however,  my  indi^atioo.  I 
stepped  hack  into  the  parlor  and  intorraed  my  friend  of  all  that 
had  happened.  My  amazement  was  greater  than  before,  when  he 
simply  obser^xd,  without  changing  an  expression  of  hi^  good-na- 
tured countenance^  *  Poor  fellows  !  let  them  be  happy  once  in  their 
lives  ;  they  meant  no  harm  !*  I  was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand  my 
friend's  remark.  He  perceived  my  surprise,  and  without  any  cere- 
mony seated  himself  in  a  comfortable  position^  and  thus  addressed 
me  : 

*  I  perceive,  my  dear  friend,  that  y^^  do  not  understand  the  con* 
dtict  of  the  beggars,  and  my  reply  to  your  relation  of  what  you  taw 
and  heard.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  upon  the  differ* 
ent  passions  which  compose  the  human  heart,  you  virill  find  that 
fault- tinding  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  ungovernable*  No 
rank  in  life,  however  polished  by  the  refinement  of  education  ai 
the  influence  of  religion,  is  free  from  its  sway.  A  beg-gar.  in  th 
respect,  is  on  a  level  with  the  proudest  monarch,  whose  life  is  on 
long  gala-day  of  fault-Hndiog.  To  select  examples  from  all 
callings  of  life  to  ilhistrate  my  position,  would  be  useless,  an 
would  weary  your  patience,  1  will,  however,  give  you  one  ilW 
tration  from  a  class  of  men  which  is  supposed  by  many,  perbai 
most  persons,  to  be  the  most  independent  and  the  raost  free 
vexation  and  complaint.  I  refer  to  Imsbandmen.  In  selecting  an 
example  from  this  useful  and  all-important  branch  of  mankiud*  I 

guided  by  the  highest  respect  for  those  who  compose    the  claM 
Lb  this  clafts  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  independent,  the  tnoat  pow- 
erful illustration  can  he  drawn  from  it. 

'  Though  the  farmer  is  eulogized  and  envied,  he  is  the  greatest 
grumbler  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.  With  him  it  is  always  *  tdb 
hot*  or  *  too  cold/  *  too  wet*  or  *  too  dry.*  If  he  have  plentiful  crop* 
he  finds  fault  because  prices  are  pro  portion  ably  reduced  ;  and  if 
his  crops  fall  short,  and  prices  become  in  consequence  enormous,  be 
curses  the  soil  for  yielding  so  little,  while  he  can  command  so  miidi 
for  his  produce.  He  would  red^ice  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven 
to  his  own  sway;  and,  when  they  seem  to  come  at  his  bidding,  he 
finds  f^uk  with  himself  for  his  ignorance  in  wishing  for  that  and  for 
this,  when  he  had  not  the  wisdom  to  know  what  he  really  needed. 
If  this  passion  be  so  strong  in  those  persons  whose  life  seems  aJI 
sunshine,  how  powerfully  must  it  operate  with  those  whose  lot 
life  is  full  of  doubts  and  perplexities  ]  The  beggar  finds  fault  tnd_ 
his  pallet  of  straw,  and  the  millionaire  mth  his  couch  of  dowi? 
The  lawyer  finds  fault  with  the  intricacies  of  hie  profession,  while 
he  is  reaping  his  thousands  from  its  pursuit;  and  the  client  curses 
the  lawyer,  who  is  saving  httn  from  trouble* 

*  Shakspeare  was  a  believer  in  my  theory.     When  he  aaid,  *  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth,'  he  expressed  my  views 
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in  a  differeTit  and  better  nxaiiner*  If  lovers  do  not  find  fault  with 
each  other,  it  is  proof  positive  that  they  are  not  well-matclied.  The 
experience  of  the  whole  world  of  Cupid  abundantly  testifies  to  the 
truth  of  this  position.  A  person  who  docs  not  find  fault  is  an  ano- 
maly, and  natnralists  would  be  obliged  to  rank  such  an  one  under 
an  altogether  new  head  in  the  scale  of  being. 

*  The  practice  of  fault-finding  is  not  confined  to  real  objects,  but  it 
is  powerfully  active  in  imaginary  cases.  One  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  this  which  occui^  to  my  recollection  at  this  moment,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  play  of  *  The  Hunchback/  by  Sheridan  Knowles.  Let 
no  one  say  that  it  is  a  play,  and  therefore  the  example  is  not  from 
real  life.  Tho  play  itself,  so  deser\x*dly  popular,  from  its  intrinsic 
merit,  is  a  picture  of  real  life;  and  the  scene  to  which  1  allude  is 
very  common  in  fashionable  life.  I  refer  to  the  conduct  of  Julia* 
You  of  course  recollect  the  play,  and  the  inimitable  personation  of 
that  character  by  Mrs.  Kean^  late  Ellen  Tree*  Fathom,  in  his  truly 
quaint  and  facetious  way,  relates  the  conduct  of  Julia  toward  the 
seamstress.  After  exhausting  all  real  objects  of  complaint  which 
might  fiimisb  food  for  her  love  of  fa«  It- fin  ding,  she  finds  fault  with 
things  which  have  no  existence,  except  in  her  own  visionary  and 
giddy  brain.  1  regard  the  relation  of  Fathom  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  arguments  in  support  ofl  my  theory.  Jnlia  represents  a 
class.  Her  language  is  the  daily  tone  of  very  many  ;  a  tone  which 
rings  harshly  in  the  ears  of  that  creative,  all-important  band,  called 
seamstresses.  The  beggars  who  found  fault  with  me  and  mine  are 
no  more  at  fault  than  any  one  who  ever  drew  the  breath  of  life. 
They  were  guided  by  a  passion,  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts ;  a 
passion  which  poverty  and  misfortune  perhaps  have  hardened,  and 
which  no  kindness  can  ennoble.  I  hope  you  will  see  that  anger 
against  fault-finders  is  useless  and  uncharitable/ 

I  listened  to  my  friend^s  remai'ks  with  the  greatest  interest.  He 
had  seen  the  world,  not  only  through  the  medium  of  books,  but  he 
had  studied  it  practically.  He  had  travelled  much,  and  mingled 
freely  with  all  classes  of  men.  After  expressing  to  him  my  grati- 
tude for  his  views,  so  freely  given,  I  took  my  leave,  a  wiser  man 
than  when  I  crossed  his  threshold.  I  have  thought  again  and  again 
upon  the  subject,  and  have  come  to  the  settled  conviction  that  fault- 
finding is  a  natural  and  a  prescnptive  right. 

1  am  firmly  persuaded  that  the  reviews,  which  now  form  so  pro- 
minent a  part  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  took  their  rise  from,  and 
are  sustained  by,  this  inordinate  and  insatiable  love  of  fault-finding. 
To  be  sure,  they  sometimes  praise;  but  praise  is  the  exception, 
which  confirms  the  rule.  If  they  never  found  fault  they  would  soon 
find  their  level  among  the  things  that  were. 

It  may  be  asked,  *  Is  there  no  remedy  for  this  passion  ]*  The 
only  remedy  is  early  culture  and  bright  example.  It  may  be  doubted 
with  perfect  propriety  and  great  wisdom  whether  it  would  be  well 
for  the  world  if  there  wei'e  no  such  thing  as  fault-finding.  If  the 
passion  were  torn  away  from  the  human  heart,  we  might  look  in 
vain  for  a  substitute  to  soothe  our  wounded  vanity,  our  unsuccessful 
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ambition,  and  our  ImmWccl  pride.  A  nght  which  is  natural^  and  so 
indispensably  necessary  to  our  happiness,  should  not  be  looked  upon 
ae  a  blemish  in  a  person's  character.  It  should  be  regarded  as  in* 
cident  to  humaTiity,  and  treated  with  respect  and  consideration.  If 
I  thought  no  one  would  find  fauh  with  my  views,  thus  freely  ad- 
vanced, I  should  at  once  betray  my  conviction  of  the  unsouDdness 
of  ray  theory.  The  Creatoii  implanted  fault-finding  in  the  heart  of 
man  for  a  wise  and  benificent  purpose.  Let  every  one  exercise 
this  natural  right  in  a  graceful  and  dignilied  manner,  and  lile  irill 
wear  a  brighter  hue.  p  ^  ^^ 


F  A  R  E  W^  K  L   L       TO       AVON. 


ht  w.  a.  a.  Monnni. 


Dkae  Avon,  my  home,  looking  down  on  a  vole. 

By  itB  river  of  swept  waters  beautiful  made  ; 
Sad  music  is  wandering  by  on  the  gn\e. 

And  dim  lie  the  scene  a  of  my  childhood  in  shade  : 
Above  ia  I  he  roof  thai  protected  my  ht>  ad 

From  tlie  teinpeat  wiJhout^  when  an  innocent  child  ; 
Bene^ith  me,  old  doors  that  rang  out  with  my  tre^d. 

When  beat  my  young  (nibes  in  exstacy  wild- 
Aroiind  me  are  objects  that  greeted  my  aiprhl 
%Vhen  Hope  g^ave  the  future  a  chaplct  of  iig-ht  ; 
And  yisionfi  of  long  ago  wake  from  their  rest 
At  Iho  MummonB  of  grief,  in  my  ovcr-fuU  bre^ist. 

The  deflolate  moment  of.  parting  ia  near, 

And  care  on  my  forehead  mta  mantled  in  glo<im  ; 
I  feel  like  some  mairt  bending  over  the  bier 

Wbereon  lies  her  cho»en-one,  drea*ed  for  the  tomb ; 
Exchanged  for  a  draughl  from  dear  Memory's  ctip, 

Away  will  be  pushed  the  bright  goblet  of  mirth. 
When  nightly  assemble,  the  pa«t  lo  call  np, 

The  love-throtig  Qf  homo  round  the  vrood-light«d  hearth. 
I  Hhall  miss,  when  (h^^  gale  of  adversity  blows, 
That  beija^  who  guarded  my  cradle  repose ; 
When  Ocean  ia  barhig  hia  breast  lo  (he  storm* 
*  In  viaoDB  her  km  on  my  cheek  will  bo  wann/ 

On  the  morrow  I  part  with  my  reverend  ore. 

And  vacant  my  place  in  his  hall  will  be  boou  ; 
Full  early  the  spirit  of  song  on  my  lyre 

Will  sleep,  for  the  chords  have  been  lo»^  out  of  tita*. 
The  rich  airy  dreams  of  poetical  days 

Like  vapor  of  morning  have  faded  away ; 
Oil  thy  loveliness,  Avon,  the  stranger  will  gai?^ 

When  moulders  thy  bard  in  his  grave  far  away  : 
It  ia  meet,  it  is  meet  that  my  la^t  lay  be  auni^ 
In  the  sanclificd  pltice  whore  my  harp  wiu  fini  «t2«iig  | 
Home !  where  companions  and  relatives  dwellf 
(WJiat  ails  my  hot  brow  f)  —  fare-thee-well !  faro•theo-w^n ! 
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THE       K    L    E    P    H    T    I   C       W    A    R  It    i   O    R  . 

Night  broodji  oVr  the  moiintaiiis  grimly, 
Fall»  amoijf/  the  rocks  the  hjiow  ; 

But  throMgh  wilde  and  darkni^B  dimly. 
Sword  in  haadt  the  lilcpht  must  go. 

Heftven  alone  the  warrior  ihteldinf , 

Mountains  bleak  bis  palace  are  ;  ^ 

Oa  he  goes,  hm  war-axe  wieldjag. 
And  hie  ^un  drivet*  back  despair. 

Groarus  the  erirth  with  niufDiur  boUow ; 

Hark  !  the  muskets  roar  around  I 
Terror,  flight  and  slaughter  follow: 

Loi  the  Klcpht  has  bit  the  ground. 

Coinradi^B  bear  \\\m  forth  then,  grioTtug, 

Siiigiiig  o*er  IiirriH,  an  ho  Oea : 
'  Free  the  Klepht  Iivob,  and  hfe  leaving, 
Afi  be  Jivea,  so  free  he  dies/ 


N    E    l)      B   If    N   T   T-   I   N    E  ^  S      LI    !■    E  -  Y    A   R  N  . 


weiciiini   svji 


'Oncic  luoro  upon  tlie  water»(-*y«t  o«c«  uaato? 

Again  was  the  Mary  C  ■  -  --—  refitted  and  reladen  for  an  out- 
ward-bound trip.  The  pilot  was  on  board ;  tbe  owner's  last  orders 
were  given  ;  some  of  the  hands  were  aloft,  ready  to  loose  away  j 
others  on  deck  jirepared  to  sheet-home  and  run  up  the  sails.  The 
Bkipper'8  trumpet  was  raised  to  bis  lips  :  *  All  ready  ?* 

*  Ay,  ay,  Sir  !^  responded  the  crew,  from  aloft  and  below. 

*  Let  fall !  aheet  home  !  hoist  away  of  all  I  Cast  off  tbe  wharf- 
fasta  —  starboard  your  helm  1  Lay  down  from  aloft  and  clear  up 
the  decks  !* 

Then  down  the  glassy  river  swiftly  and  Bmoothly  Bped  the  ottt- 
ward-bouud  before  the  stron;^  breath  of  a  nor'-wester,  Reedy-Island, 
Red-Bank,  Chester,  Wilmington  and  Newcastle,fleeined  to  be  moving 
rapidly  up  stream,  faster  even  than  tbe  black  clouds  fled  athwart  tbe 
sky  ;  and  Time  had  notched  but  a  fevf  hours  on  his  log-chip,  before 
the  schooner  rolled  like  a  thing  delighted,  in  her  ocean  cradle,  like  a 
bird  nested  on  a  brat>oh|  swinging  idly  in  the  breeze.  As  soon  as 
she  was  clear  of  the  Capes,  her  course  was  laid  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  for  the  Cape  de  Verds,  in  order  to  strike  the  *  trades/ 
With  a  flowing  sheet  and  bending  spars  the  scbooner  bounded  over 
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the  rough  Atlantic,  as  if  she  knew  that  from  the  sleet  and  snow  and 
icy  gales  of  her  northern  home  she  was  speeding  to  a  land  of  ever- 
^eens  and  flowers,  of  bright  sunshine  and  refreshing  zephyrs. 

But  while  she  sails  over  her  foam-path,  let  me  introduce  the  read- 
er to  our  passengers.  *  It  is  a  bright  afternoon,  and  some  of  them 
are  on  deck.  Observe  that  fat,  red-faced,  blue-eyed  man,  with  a 
snub-nose,  leaning  against  the  companion-hatch,  lookinc^  as  if  he 
wanted  to  bite.  That  is  Mr.  William  Marley,  an  Englishman,  tra- 
velling to  see  '  sum' at  of  the  world.'  He  has  made  the  '  tower  Cf 
the  States,'  been  to  Niagara,  etc.,  but  has  left  America  completely 
disgusted  vnth  the  '  hawk'ard  manners  of  the  natives,'  and  their 
hateftil  *  equality.'  His  vnfe  and  nine  children,  from  one  year  in  age 
upward,  are  down  below,  sea-sick.  *  There  let  them  lay!'  as  Byron 
saysi  Mr.  Marley  is  now  bound  to  South  America,  to  see  aft»r  some 
stock  which  he  holds  in  a  gold  mine ;  for  he  itf  rich,  very ;  having 
acquired  a  fortune  in  soap-making.  He  is  very  aristocratic,  has  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  damns  all  parvenus. 

Now,  reader,  cast  your  eye  back  to  the  taffrail,  upon  that  youn^ 
man  who  stands  with  his  arm  upon  the  quarter-davit,  lookin^oward 
the  western  horizon  as  if  he  had  left  something  behind  that  his  heart 
fondly  clings  to.  Mark  his  appearance  ;  his  high  pale  brow,  wreathed 
above  by  dark  brown  waving  hair.  His  cheek  too  is  pale  and  very  * 
thin;  and  that  eye,  its  color  like  the  ocean  he  gazes  upon,  is- 
full  of  sad  expressiveness.  He  seems  to  have  marked  upon  hia 
visage 


Thx  ftirrowa  of  long  thought,  and  dried -up  teart, 
■ eTi  tterue  t 

Plod  the  lut  tand*  of  life,  whert'not  a  flower  appears.' 


Which  ebbing  leaveia  •terue  tnick  behind, 
0*er  which  all  heavily  tiie  journeying  years 


We  feel  interested  in  him.  His  eye  is  still  toward  the  land,  and 
his  bosom  heaves  so  frequent  sighs,  that  our  sympathy  is  deeply  en- 
listed in  his  behalf.  Yet  we  cannot  tell  you  who  he  is,  nor  whence 
he  came.  He  has  avoided  conversation,  and  turned  from  every  one 
who  has  sought  to  know  him.  He  came  on  board  just  before  the 
schooner  sailed,  asked  the  price  of  passage,  paid  it  without  a  word; 
and  that  is  all  we  know  of  him.  He  is  *  The  Stranger.'  One  would 
suppose  him  to  be  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  but 
looks  are  deceitful.     Trouble  verites  heavier  age-marks  than  Time. 

But  there  is  a  new  arrival  on  deck  ;  see,  they  come  up  from  the 
cabin,  a  father  and  his  daughter.  The  first,  a  fine-looking  gentle- 
man, past  life's  noon  and  pretty  well  into  its  autumn  ;  the  latter,  a 
girl  of  eighteen  or  twenty  summer's  bloom,  and  —  *  a  beauty  !'  Not 
one  of  your  bold  dashing  beauties,  super-abounding  in  physical  and 
lacking  in  soulful  life  ;  but  a  soft,  pensive,  dreamy  creature,  with 
form  light  and  graceful ;  eyes  large,  full,  languid,  and  features  of 
the  oriental  cast.  Reader,  know  Mr.  Amadinna  of  Florida,  and  his 
daughter  Jane.  Mr.  Amadinna  is  a  native  of  America,  but  a  de- 
scendant from  the  adventurous  nation  who  first  unfurled  the  flag  of 
discovery  upon  the  coast  of  the  *  Flower-land.'  He  is  bound  to  Rio, 
to  receive  some  property  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  dying  relative. 
His  daughter  Jane  has  accompanied  the  old  gentleman,  to  take  care 
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of  him  ;  and  a  sweet,  tender  nurse  she  U*  Oh !  if  there  be  one 
beauteous  sight  in  humati  nature^  it  is  this ;  a  daughter  encounter- 
ing  peril  and  harcUhip  to  sot\:en  parental  age  and  infirmity,  repaying 
the  care  which  cherished  and  protected  her  in  her  budding  tender- 
ness ! 

Jane  Amadinna  was  a  strange  girl.  She  had  aisters  and  a  brother, 
but  they  loved  tier  not.  Even  her  father  was  often  fiteni  and  cold 
to  her,  but  his  heart  smote  him  as  he  saw  her  gentleness,  her  love 
for  him,  her  care  for  all  his  wants*  She  was  a  rjuiet,  pensive  crea- 
ture ;  enthusiastic  within  herselj^ ^  her  dispoaitiou  ardeiitly  affection- 
ate»  but  sensitive,  eveu  to  suspicion.  Nature  made  ber  a  poet,  yet 
she  did  not  know  it;  she  did  not  know  herself*  As  she  came  upon 
deck,  her  eye  rested  inquiringly  upon  *The  Stranger/  He  half  turned 
around ;  their  eyes  met,  and  were  as  quickly  withdrawn.  She  walked 
aft,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  father*  The  sun  was  just  settings 
from  a  cloudless  sky.  The  fresh  breeze  had  piled  the  sea  up  into 
rolling  mountains  of  blue,  capped  with  white  \  and  as  these  tossed 
up  and  down,  the  golden  sun-light  kiased  them,  tinging  their  crests 
with  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Thus  seemed  the  »ea  close 
at  hand;  but  in  the  distance,  toward  the  horizon,  it  appeared 
to  be  a  dancing  field  of  golden  flowers.  The  sky  lay  calm  and  quiet 
above,  and  the  lingering  sun  threw  pale  pinken  sheets  athwart  it, 
like  dream-bkishes  on  a  sleeping  beauty *s  face.  And  then  the  red 
sun  placed  its  burning  foot  upon  the  waters  ;  then  slowly  sank  lower 
down  till,  all  immersed,  it  disappeared  j  still  sending  back  red  blushes 
to  the  sky  it  late  had  brightened,  as  if  loth  to  leave  the  Howery  earth 
in  darkness.  Jaue  Amadinna,  gating  upon  it,  leaned  agaiust  the 
taffrail,  till  it  had  sunk  beneath  the  leaping  water-line,  then  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

*  What  ails  you,  daughter  V  inquired  the  father,  tenderly. 
•  *  Nothing  material,  father,'  answered  the  weeping  girl ;  *  only  sad 
thoughts  stole  into  my  heart  —  thoughts  of  death,  f  never  see  the 
sun  set,  that  I  do  not  think  of  the  change  from  the  light  of  life  to 
the  darkness  of  the  grave.  And  when  I  see  the  sun  set  as  now  it 
did,  in  calmness  and  in  beauty,  it  seems  to  me  to  prefigure  the  de- 
parture of  the  great  and  good.  Yea,  even  as  in  all  its  respleudent 
glory  it  sank  to-night,  so  died  America's  Washington.  And  when 
he  goes  down  amid  clouds  and  lightning,  wreathed  about  by  the  fly- 
ing storm,  I  think  of  death  by  battle  ;  I  hear  the  victor*s  shout,  the 
dying  groan,  and  see  the  helpless  perish.' 

*  Lady  V  said  a  voice  at  her  elbow.  She  started  and  turned  around* 
It  was  the  stranger. 

'Lady,  pardon  me,*  said  he,  '  but  your  theory  has  interested  me. 
You  have  sometimes  seen  the  sun  set  behind  a  still,  black  cloud- 
bank,  going  down  slowly,  palely,  as  if  it  were  a  mourner  at  its  own 
fiiueral  V 

t*  1  have  seen  suoh  a  sunset,  Sir.* 
*  And  what  death  is  figured  there,  lady.' 
*  The  death  of  I&ndine^s  —  the  death  of  the  unloved  of  earth/ 
*  Such,  lady,  will  be  mff  death !' 
VOL.  XXfTI.                                               69 
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*  And  mine,'  sij^hed  sbe,  half  un consciously. 

*Coine,  daughter,  let  us  go  down  ;  't  is  gi-owiog  coolisli  up  here,* 
interposed  the  father,  and  the  conversation  ended.  Both  sought 
their  cabin,  while  the  stranger  remained  upon  tho  deck,  his  eyes  still 
bending  westward-  The  breeze  was  full,  and  the  schooner  held 
steadily  on  her  course.  _ 


cfiA4^T«R  srvA^rU' 


Foe  twenty  days  has  the  Mary  C held  on  her  courae,  and 

it  is  again  near  the  hour  of  sunset.  Upon  the  taflrail  leans  the  stran- 
ger ;  by  his  side,  and  alone  with  him,  is  Jane.  A  sea-voyage  is  a 
rare  occasion  for  formincf  acquaintances,  and  they  seem  to  have  in 
proved  it.  The  sun  is  not  setting  as  clearly  aa  before  ;  its  light 
gilding  the  upper  edge  of  a  low  clotid-bank.  Botli  regarded  it  i 
sad  silence^  until  the  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  cloud ;  then  the 
stranger  spoke : 

*  This,*  said  he,  *  is  such  a  sunset  as  that  of  which  I  epoke^  lady^i 
wheu  I  first  had  the  temerity  to  address  you.' 

*  It  is.  Sir;  and  when  you  spoke  of  it,  you  made  it  propheticallj 
figurative  of  your  own  death.  Pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  am  treading 
upon  forbidden  ground  ;  but  I  have  woman*s  cariosity,  and  would 
gladly  know  the  cause  of  your  melancholy ;  what  it  is  that  tills  you 
with  sadness  and  forbodings  V 

*  Lady^  your  words  are  kind,  like  the  heart  which  prompted  them  j| 
but  there  is  little  in  my  fate  which  can  interest  ynu  ;  nothing  which 
you  can  cure.  Still  my  history  is  brief —  far  briefer  than  my  days. 
Would  to  Ctod  the  future  could  be  so  brief!  Bom  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  I  knew  no  care  until  I  had  acquired  my  education  and  at- 
tained my  majority,  when  I  entered  as  a  man  upon  the  world's  rough 
path.  Four  years  ago,  attracted  by  the  peerless  beauty  and  seem- 
mg  virtues  of  Selina,  the  belle  of  her  native  city,  I  wooed  and  won" 
her  as  my  bride.  1  fancied  that  the  hour  which  witnessed  and  re-'^ 
corded  our  nuptial-bond  was  blessed,  and  that  in  her  I  had  found 
one  who  loved  me  for  myself  alone.  1  loved  lier.  Loved  her  ]  —  / 
adored  her!  She  smiled  sweetly  on  me,  and  as  I  thought  returned 
my  fondness  and  affection.  &he  was  poor  when  we  were  niarried* 
but  I  had  wealth,  and  proud  was  I  to  deck  her  peerless  form  in  all 
that  gold  could  purchase.  Ah  !  how  she  shone  among  the  weallhie^it 
of  her  sex  I  At  balls  and  parties  none  were  more  marked  than  she  -^ 
none  more  admired.  But  a  blight  came  upon  my  fortunes ;  mj 
riches  faded;  misfortune  left  me  penniless,  and  dependent  on  ml 
own  exertions.  And  then,  O  Goo  !  a  blight  too  came  upon  my  love ! 
First  she  grew  cold  j  then  she  began  to  chide  j  and  then  to'  h4Ut  / 
She  could  no  longer  be  the  belle  she  had  been  —  no  longer  con- 
tinue the  admired  of  all.  She  was  a  poor  man's  wife.  Then  with 
many  a  bitter  taunt  she  told  mo  that  my  wtalth  and  not  myself  had 
won  ber,  an  unloving  bnde,  to  my  arms  ;  and  she  bade  me  seek  and 
give  her  gold,  or  leave  her  forever.  She  dared  to  name  dishonor 
to  me  ;  and  when  I  spumed  the  thought,  she  caned  me  *  coward,' 
and  bruised  the  cheek  she  so  often  had  kissed,  with  blows  ;  she  tpai 
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upon  me^  aa  though  I  had  been  a  slave  or  a  dog !  And  then  she 
bade  me  *  seek  for  other  mates — ghe  was  no  mate  for  me!*  I 
thanked  my  God  that  I  was  childless  !  And  now,  lady,  you  have 
heiu'd  all.  I  am  a  wreck  upon  life's  rough  ocean  ;  mot  by  the  storm 
while  yet  1  was  young  and  fresh-hearted;  but  early  thus  a  wreck; 
ray  last  hope  fled,  and  nothing  left  but  to  dash  upon  the  heaving 
surge  awhile,  and  then  to  sink  beneath  it/ 

*  Land  ho  l*  shouted  the  look*out,  forward*  The  moon  had  risen 
high^  and  by  her  clear  light  the  land  conld  plainly  be  seen  on  the 
lee-bow.  All  no%v  was  bustle,  and  the  conversation  between  the 
lady  and  the  stcanger  was  interrupted.  The  captain  came  on  deck 
with  his  night-glass,  and  after  a  moment's  examination,  pronounced 
the  land  in  sight  to  be  the  mountain  peaks  of  St.  Antonio,  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles*  The  schooner  was  luffed  up  half  a  point, 
and  then  all  was  quiet  again. 


Sunrise  upon  the  ocean !  First,  dimly,  grayly  fades  away  the 
darkness ;  then  light  pinken  tints  skiit  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  twi- 
light mist  of  early  mom  sinks  into  the  waves.  Light  arises  ;  then, 
just  above  the  blue,  cold-looking  waters,  a  speck  of  red  appears ; 
first  a  little  spot,  and  then  a  semi-circle,  next  a  demi-globe,  and  at 
last  a  full  red  ball ;  but  not  yet  a  rayful,  gleaming  sun*  It  uprises 
clear  from  the  horizon,  but  to  its  lower  edge  there  clings  a  twin-sun,* 
This  last  is  brighter  far  than  that  above,  which  soon  disappears,  and 
then  the  day-god  commences  his  *  journey  through  the  sky,'  From 
the  schooner's  deck  the  land  was  visible,  and  she  was  skirting  close 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  Brava.  But  now  that  we  w^ere  in  the 
arms  of  the  fnendly  *  trades,*  our  course  was  shaped  for  Rio.  How 
beautiful  the  shore  looks,  afler  one  has  been  near  a  month  at  sea  I 
The  eye  seems  as  if  it  rested  upon  the  distant  land  ;  and  as  you 
recognise  some  peasant  cot  or  lordly  villa,  imagination  revels  on  the 
scene.  She  paints  beauty,  virtue  and  content  within  tlie  lowly  cot ; 
she  pictures  beauty,  sin,  guilt,  wild  love,  and  misery  in  the  palace* 
But  we  leave  her  to  her  portraitures. 

The  schooner  swiftly  speed  eth  on  toward  the  equator^  like  some 
stately  bird  gliding  in  its  far  migrations.  She  sweeps  on  toward 
the  ring  of  fire  which  girds  our  earth.  Still  the  *  trades*  blew  fresh 
and  fair  J  no  gales  arose  ;  all  was  as  could  be  wished.  The  vessel 
was  fast  approaching  the  '  line,'  which  once  passed  by  the  landsman, 
gives  him  Neptune's  freedom  of  the  seas. 

It  was  near  noon,  one  day  ;  the  captain  had  just  raised  his  quad- 
rant to  his  eye  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  when  close  under 
the  bows  a  gruff  voice  was  heard,  shouting  : 

'Schooner  ahoyl  What  schooner  is  that  1  —  who  commands 
her  1  —  where  from,  and  where  hound  1* 


*  Tm»  dodbla  redection  Is  ofUn  mi«ii  ■!  t m  im  ibe  titit  \m  ruuif ,  and  u  itrikldgiy  bwtitilWL 


The  captain  laid  clown  the  quadrant,  and  taking  up  the  trampel^ 
answered ; 

*  The  good  schooner  Mary  C .  Captain  Fred,  Skinner^  froml 

Philadelphia,  bound   to    Rio  de   Janeiro,      WoB*t   your   Majeat 
come  aboard  1^ 

*  Ay,  ay,  captain ;  we  *re  old  acqiiaintanceB ;  heave-to  a  bit ;  I  *U 
be  on  deck  in  a  jiflTy.* 

The  schooner's  fore*l:op-8ail  was  hove  aback»  and  soon  we  heard 
a  noiee  forward,  as  if  Neptune  was  boarding  over  the  bows,  which 
by  the  way  was  the  case*  *  Brail  up  this  aquare-sail,*  shouted  he,  *so 
that  we  can  take  a  look  about  decks/ 

The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  there  stood  old  Neptuxe,  in  a  flaxe 
wig  and  beard,  which  looked  very  like  unravelled  Manilla  rope. 
He  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  our  old  mate*  Jerry  Hill,  but 
there  is  no  accoutiting  for  likenesses.     His  queen,  Ampuritite,  stood 
beside  him,  looking  big   enough  and  saucy  enough  to   whip  him. 
Around  him  were  a  number  of  his  suite,  regular  old  sea-dogs  in  ap*J 
pearance.     All  of  them  had  fius  and  tails,  which  looked  very  lik 
dried  cod-fish  tails.     As  the  aqimre^sail  was  cleared  up.  the  captaii 
walked  forward,  and  taking  Neptune's  proffered  hand,  said  : 

*  Your  Majesty  is  right  welcome  aboard  the  Mary  C .     Her«p| 

steward,  a  mug  of  that  *  Mack-bottled^  for  His  Majesty  and  the  fair 
Queen !' 

*  Ah  !  captain,  this  m  the  right  son !'  said  his  briny  kingship, 
he  quaffed  of  *  the  joyful  ;*  'btit  let  's  see  your  muster-rolh     Ha^ 
yo^  any  strangers  aboard  ]■ 

*  Yes,  we  have  a  few  of  the  uninitiated.  There  's  one  aloft  on 
that  ratline,  there,*  poieting  to  Ned.  who  knew  what  was  coming, 
and  had  prepared  for  a  fair  start  aloft,  where  be  knew  no  one  eoold 
catch  him. 

^ Oh  !  ho!*  answered  old  Nep,,  as  he  looked  aloft  to  where  the 
skipper  pointed.  *  oh  I  ho  !  my  little  chick  1  come  down  out  o'  tha 
or  r  11  send  for  you  !* 

*  Well,  send  away,  you  ugly  old  swab  !*  cried  Ned,  as  he  mounted^ 
stiH  higher. 

In  an  instant  half-a-dozen  of  Neptune's  attendants  were  in  tlie 
rigging ;  but  before  they  had  reached  the  cat-harpingg,  Ned  was 
quietly  seated  on  the  main-truck,  at  the  upper  extremity  of  a  small 
bending  pole  which  would  scarcely  bear  bis  weight,  and  they  dared 
not  follow  him. 

Neptune,  seeing  how  affairs  stood,  hailed  the  youngster :   *  Yrmi 
may  come  down,  little  one  !     My  kingdom  *8^free  for  you  hereaftc 
Lay  down  from  aloft  there,  you  clumsy  lubbers,  and  attend  to  you 
duties  on  deck.     Captain,  where  's  your  passengers  V 

*■  There  stands  one/  said  he,  pointing  to  the  stranger. 

A  pale»  sickly-looking  old  tar  stepped  forward  and  whispered 
word  in  Neptune's  ear.     His  Majesty  looked  at  the  stranger,  and* 
walking  up  to  him,  reached  out  his  rough  hand,  and  while  a  grim 
smile  stole  over  his  countenance,  he  said ; 

'  Shipmate,  you  are  welcome  to  the  freedom  of  our  kingdom  ^ 
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you  are  a  land-labberf  but  a  sailor's  heart  beats  uuder  your  jacket ! 

We  let  yoii  sail  scot-free,  been  use  you  tendeil  poor  Bill  Hanson  so 
kindly  while  he  was  sick-'    Then  lurnin^  to  the  captain,  he  inquired: 

•  Who  comes  next  on  your  muster-roll  V 

The  captain  pointed  to  Jane  Amarlinna  and  her  father,  who  had 
come  forward,  attracted  by  the  crowd. 

•  Ah  !  a  petticoat !  and,  by  my  queen  !  a  pretty  one  at  that !  Miss, 
you  are  freely  welcome  here.  Ladies  pay  no  toll  in  our  dominions  ; 
and  that  good-looking  old  man  alongside  o'  ye  is  free,  too,  to  sail 
our  waters.  Age  and  virtue  iind  wc?lcome  and  protection  in  Nep- 
tuue*a  kingdom.     But  are  these  all^  captain  V 

*  No,  there  is  another  squad  skulking  below,* 

Neptune  turned  toward  his  nttte.  A  look  was  sufficient,  and  four 
or  five  \vaddleil  off  to  the  cabiiii  whence  they  soon  reappeared, 
bearing  the  struggling  Mr*  Marley,  who  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
ley,  (a  two  hundred-pounder,  at  loast,)  and  all  the  little  Marleys* 
each  screaming  in  a  key  peculiarly  its  own,  Mr*  Marley,  kicking 
most  lustily,  was  borne  forward,  roaring  ;  *  Hands  off,  ye  bloody 
rascals  !  I  ^m  a  free  Hioglisbman,  and  if  there  's  law  or  jury  in 
the  land,  I  ni- ' 

*  I  *m  the  jury,  judge,  law  and  all,  here,  old  fellow !'  chimed  in 
Neptune,  inteiTupting  the  wrathy  personage,  *  and  my  judgment  is, 
that  you  pay  your  footing  before  you  sail  any  farther  in  my  waters,' 

•  1  '11  not  pay  a  penny  1     I  Ul  have  the  law  of  you  !     I  '11 * 

*  Law  ]  tell  me  of  law,  you  anub-nosed,  ale-bibbing,  bibberly  son 
of  a  clod-hopper?  I  *U  give  you  law!  Boys,  that  land-lnbber 
needs  a  barber;  his  clothes  are  dirty,  and  he  looks  thirsty  ;  attend 
to  his  wants,  while  *  Amphy.'  and  I  take  another  drink  with  my  old 
friend  the  skipper*' 

In  an  instant  Marley  was  eeated  upon  the  end  of  the  windlass, 
and  held  fast  by  two  of  the  suite  ;  another  drew  a  bucket  of  water, 
a  fourth  inserted  a  tunnel  between  the  victim's  teeth,  and  down  his 
throat  went  about  a  balf-gallon  of  salt  water.  More  would  have 
been  administered,  but  the  poor  man  had  closed  the  lower  end  of 
the  tunnel  with  bis  teeth.  As  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn,  and  bis 
mouth  fairly  opened  to  breathe,  a  paint-bnish  saturated  with  grease 
and  tar  was  slapped  into  it  and  dashed  over  hia  face  ;  then  the  bar- 
ber, with  a  rusty  hoop»  proceeded  to  his  duty. 

If  Marley*s  face  looked  red  before,  it  was  fiery  now.  The  barber 
had  to  take  skin  and  all  t^  remove  (ka(  lather.  Close  behind  Mar- 
ley  was  a  large  tarpaulin  reservoir,  filled  with  water ;  and  the  in- 
stant the  barber  announced  that  he  was  done,  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim was  capsized  backward  into  it,  where  lie  lay  bubbling  and  gur- 
glin^  until  be  was  well  soaked,  when  one  corner  of  the  tarpaulin 
gave  way,  and  out  upon  the  deck  he  rolled,  *a  sight  to  see!'  Old 
Nep,  and  his  *  Ampby.*  now  took  a  parting*  *  luck-glass,'  then  the 
square-sail  was  sheeted  down  again,  and  the  old  sea-king  left  as  he 
came,  over  the  bowa.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fellow  did  give  us 
good-luck,  for  we  kept  a  smacking  breesse,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  forty-third  day  out  we  again  beard  the  joyful  '  Land,  ho  !^  from 
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aloft.  Running  in  toward  it,  the  skipper,  who  had  cruised  di  this 
coast  before  as  a  privateer's-man  in  the  patriot  service,  soon  made 
out  our  whereabout.  We  had  fallen  a  little  to  leeward  of  our  port, 
owing  to  a  current  setting'eastward,  but  were  in  sight  of  Cape  Frio, 
only  sixty  miles  from  Rio.  It  was  late  when  we  made  the  tand&U, 
but  by  beating  to  windward  along  the  land,  we  soon  regained  our 
lost  ground,  and  before  daylight  were  hove-to  off  the  harbor.  There, 
with  your  permission,  reader,  Ve  will  lie  till  our  next  chapter. 

PitUkurghf  Pc 


SPRING 


I TUBNKD  firon  all  ihe  brought,  to  those  Mhe  could  not  briiif.*->Bnioir. 


Sntoio  hath  come  hack  to  us,  the  gentle  Spring, 
With  its  aoft  zephyn  and  its  sonny  hoon. 

And  balmy  dews,  which  from  the  chill  earth  bring 
Its  emerald  yeidare  and  its  burstmff  flowers ; 

While  from  the  woo^and,  from  the  hiU  and  grove, 

The  glad  bird  carols  its  wild  lay  of  lore. 


Spring  hath  come  back  to  us ;  roaring  each  stroam 
From  the  hushed  stillness  of  its  icy  sleep ; 

Lo !  whero  the  bright  waves  in  the  sunlight  gleam, 
As  on  in  murmuring  melody  they  sweep : 

Oh  !  many  a  bright  and  many  a  lovely  thing 

Thou  wakeet  with  thy  coming,  glorious  Spring! 


Spring  hath  come  back  ;  yet  doth  it  not  recall 
Things  dearer  than  the  flowers  that  round  us  wave ; 

The  loved,  the  vanished,  those  to  whom  the  pall 
Was  the  last  garment,  the  last  ^ome  the  grave  : 

Thou  givest  to  melody  and  beauty  birth, 

Why  keep  ye  our  beloved,  insatiate  Earth  7 


We  've  waited  for  them ;  we  have  watched  and  wept 
Through  the  lone  stillness  of  the  droary  night. 

When  the  fierce  tempest  o'er  the  hill  hath  swept, 
And  when  the  mom  arose  with  ruddy  light } 

Mid  the  bright  noontide  and  the  dewy  eve, 

Till  in  fond  dreams  onr  souls  forgot  to  grieve. 
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The  iipring  huth  come,  with  all  iU  light  and  hloom, 

Yet  come  they  not|  tliosc  whom  wo  ioved  and  mourned  1 

Like  withered  flowers  they  sank  into  the  tomb ; 

The  flowers  are  hloommg  —  have  aot  they  returned  ? 

Like  m  their  youth,  their  beauty,  and  their  death» 

Obey  they  not  alike  Spnng^a  wakemtig  breath? 


With  i\»  fair  buds  in  blu§hing  beayty  dreit. 
Gladly  we  welcome  back  the  queenly  roao  ; 

Yet  heayeth  tiot  a^ain  that  geutic  breast 

0*er  whose  dread  atilluess  did  itfi  last  leaves  ctoae  : 

Wo  !  that  the  spring  the  wild  roae  should  rostere, 

Yet  ahoi  our  alrickea  bride,  retyni  no  more  1 


When  the  meek  Buow-drop  blossomed  in  the  glen, 
Two  gentle  forma  we  trusted  to  the  earth  ; 

The  fair  pale  flowrets  greet  our  eyes  again. 

But  where  are  those  who  cheered  our  lonely  hearth  ? 

We  wait  iu  vain,  for  not  by  field  or  grove 

Meet  we  their  ammy  smiles,  iheir  looka  of  love. 


The  laurels  waved  ypon  a  noble  brow, 

And  o'er  ajx  eye  with  the  miud*B  beauty  bright ; 

But  the  damp  earth  hes  heavy  on  them  now, 
Closed  in  that  eye  iu  dealh^s  long  dreamless  night ; 

Shall  not  the  words  of  love,  the  voice  of  prayerj 

From  those  loved  lips  stir  the  soft  summer  air  ? 


Come  Dot  the  loved  1     No  1  they  are  with  their  God  \ 
There  rest  they  iu  His  own  eternal  smile  ; 

Still  must  we  bend  beneath  Hii  chafltening  rod, 

Still  must  we  wait,  and  watch,  and  weep  the  while ; 

0*er  our  torn  sonja  anguish  niiisi  have  its  sway  — 

They  were  om-  idols,  wisely  called  away. 


But  from  afar  there  comes  a  glorious  Spring, 
When  earth  shall  yield  all  buried  tieasuret  up, 

From  the  dark  grave  shall  our  beloved  bring, 
And  full  fruiliou  take  the  place  of  hope. 

Then  shall  the  brightness  o^er  the  fair  earth  shed 

Wake  no  vain  longings  for  the  lost,  the  dead  I 
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Skbmons,  bt  Geobob  W.  Bsthtinx,  Minister  of  the  *Phird  Reformed  Dutch  Chareh,  Phikddphia. 
In  one  volttme.    pp.301.    PhiladelpUa:  Mkntz  jivd  Rovoudt. 

In  a  late  namber  of  the  Knickbrbookkr  we  mentioned  the  recent  piabUcatkm  of 
this  very  beautiful  volume,  and  promised  to  advert  more  particularly  to  its  meiilia 
when  time  and  space  should  serve.  The  sermons  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  upon 
various  themes ;  yet  there  is  no  one  of  them  that  is  not  marked  by  the  eloquent  cha- 
racteristics of  the  writer's  style  ;  a  style  which,  although  greatly  heightened  by  the 
effective  fervent  delivery  for  which  Dr.  Bethvnb  is  remarkaUe,  enlists  at  once  and 
retains  the  attention  of  the  reader.  We  admire  more  than  any  other  feature  in  theae 
discourses  their  persuasive  tenderness ;  the  ^resh,  warm  feeling  which  they  evince. 
Denunciations  and  threatenings  are  in  general  far  leas  operative  upon  congregatiooe 
than  earnest  solicitude  and  afiectionat^  entreaty,  and  of  this  Dr.  BsTrnTNE's  own 
heart  seems  to  have  made  him  aware.  But  without  farther  comment  of  our  own,  we 
proceed  to  select  a  few  passages  from  the  volume  before  us,  commencmg  with  an  ez- 
tnjci  from  the  opening  discourse  on*'  The  Divme  Nature :' 

'What  happinets  so  pure,  so  rich  u  the  gashing  forth  of  affection  toward  those  we  love  t  Whet 
action  so  full  in  its  own  repayment,  as  a  successAil  compassion  for  the  wretched,  or  the  winning  beek 
of  a  desolate  heart  to  hopes  of  peace  t  This  was  the  refreshment  of  the  SAvioum's  spirit  in  hie 
sorrowful  pilgrimage ;  for  when  he  was  weary  and  worn,  he  but  stayed  his  steps  to  cause  a  Uune 
man  to  leap  as  an  hart,  or  the  tongue  of  a  dumb  man  to  sing,  to  pour  light  upon  a  darkened  eye,  to 
bid  a  leper  be  clean,  or  to  give  back  to  some  mourner  her  recent  dead,  and  he  was  strong  again  •§ 
though  he  had  drunk  a  cup  of  life.  But  what  must  be  the  joy  of  God  in  pouring  fbrth  from  the  in- 
finite fountain  of  his  heart  streams  of  affection  to  eveiy  holy  and  happy  child  f  or  in  sending  ocmso- 
latlon  to  bleeding  and  brokea  bosoms,  which  none  but  Ha  can  bind  up  and  heal  V 

In  the  discourse  entitled  <  Good  News  for  the  Poor,'  we  find  this  passage,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  position  that  the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor  vindicates  the  providence 
of  God  toward  men : 

*  Thk  existence  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  is  a  sore  stumbling-block  to  one  who  is  inquirii^ 
aAer  a  Goo  of  love  and  goodness.  Were  we  all  miserable  alike,  the  difficulty  would  be  less,  for  we 
might  then  conjecture  a  common  cause  for  the  common  ruin.  But  the  varieties  of  human  aUotoiMit 
and  experience  are  very  distressing  to  mind  and  heart ;  nay,  but  for  the  light  of  revelation,  moat 
seem  capricious  and  cruel.  We  are  born  into  the  world  with  the  same  cravings  and  sensibilities,  yet 
to  one  is  given  a  strong  and  heatthAil  frame,  while  another  suffers  from  the  craidle  to  the  grave  under 
bodily  tortures,  that  make  life  a  weariness  and  captivity.  One  is  lq;>ped  in  aflluence  and  trained  tot 
a  maturity  of  honor  by  the  watchful  eye  and  hand  of  intelligent  love ;  another,  stamped  in  the  ■*■»** 
image,  is  cast  forth  a  child  of  shame  and  heir  of  infamy.  One  lolls  in  easy  luxury,  with  many  wai^ 
ing  at  his  beck  to  serve  his  artificial  wants ;  another,  perhaps  every  way  his  superior  in  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  drudges,  a  burden-hearer,  through  the  world,  with  scarce  a  pittance  for  food  and 
shelter.  One  inherits  a  throne,  another  lives  and  dies  a  slave.  Industry,  virtue  and  a  pursuit  of 
knowledge  may  do  something  to  relieve,  and  even  to  prevent  thes^  inequalities,  but  not  enough. 
Riches  are  not  always  a  proof  of  virtue,  nor  power  the  reward  of  honorable  means,  and  the  best 
talent  is  often  a  crippled  pensioner  upon  wealthy  and  niggard  ignorance.    Wherefore,  then,  theae 
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dUtioctiotis  !  Are  we  i»ot  all  tUilca  Itunui,  erralaroi  of  onn  GoqT  We  mny  b«  told  that  tbarfi  ia 
leu  diflfofcitice  of  happiiitna  among  in#ia  thaii  tneeii  tbo  «y<ft;  that  eitflry  lot  ha^  itJ  trial«  and  every^ 
heart  iHt  bitierne** ;  that  luxiiiy  hn*  \t»  paios  lu  w«U  u  petttijry  its  wonU^  and  that,  ho  waver  proa- 
perou«  %'ice  may  »pp«»r,  Tirt'io  ha*  in  itn  owu  coDtciouf  nc^s  ii  far  belter  rifwartl ;  but  such  docLara- 
Uona  are  mockerieci,  except  at*  they  intiy  l)e  fouod  wriiicti  hy  GuD'a  owii  band  in  the  blood  of  th« 
Near  TeitamejiL 

■  Povi!!rty  iv  a  bitter  IhiAt;*  There  i«  no  reasoDtof  ci««ln*l  htiOiBrer  aod  eoJd  and  di^eaie  ;  aj^aijiat  tfia 
Bhame  of  debt  iiivd  the  slavery  of  dependence.  The  brow  may  be  calm  and  the  eye  patient  h«fb«0 
the  world,  hut  *  iho  iron  ts  ru»ting  lulo  thn  iroul,'  mkt  the  htmrt  i«  dark  in  the  xuuAhLno.  Th«  atrongeit 
mind  luaiti  before  it«  ihadow,  und  tUt^  be«t  ihouirbt<»  fall  likened  and  ftad  lo earth,  as  the  reality  i* 
forced  homn  upon  the  bleeding  »eu«ibiliuea.  What,  then,  must  be  the  trial  lo  thoati  let»  ttronpr  by 
natnrcor  education  t  Tell  the  f.imitfhiit^  mother,  aj  ;»he  claap»  her  fmtrithiui;  child  lo  a  boftom  whoao 
fouelniu  i«  dried  up,  both  Ahivertoji;  tuith  a  chill  worse  than  death,  thut  they  who  bvo  in  warm  houaea 
and  fare  ^umptuoutly  every  day,  havf»  th«ir  troubles  na  well  aa  ihn,  ajid  «be  would  vhriek  out  her 
Bjuwer, '  O  for  Ibe  crujnba  ihut  fall  from  their  tnbles,  tbc  pooreit  s^nnrient  in  their  wnrdrobtia,  to  feed 
anil  (o  warm  my  dying  babe  V  Virtue  its  own  r^^ward  i  it  ^.n  ao  iti  the  irhrittion'a  heaven,  hut  it  i« 
notaoon  earth,  excepi  when  tho  hope  of  heaven  autedatcji  its  bliai.* 

'  Tfie  Spirit  of  the  World  and  the  Spirit  of  Christianity'  embraces  on  admirable 
eaforcomont  of  the  grreat  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  world  rs  fear ;  that  thoae  whose 
gods — childreD,  frieiidtt^  riches  or  fame — are  up<ja  the  earth,  are  icidom  *  at  eaae  in 
their  poaBoaaions  i* 

'WoaLDLT  diiitiiattioi},  what  i«  it  but  a  fuirer  mark  for  enviouA  calumny  to  ahooi  at?  Poputnr 
applauce,  whAt  i«  il  but  a  bubble  hlowo  up  by  the  foul  breath  of  fool«  and  kunvca^  mid  when  ut  iia 
fresateiit  bicmeaa,  buniting  into  nniaoine  air  T  Wai  ever  dema^ofun  l>orae  aloft:  by  tb«  rank  aitd 
aweaty  psdma  of  tho  muLi,  who«c  voiced  be  be^g^ed  with  servile  rociinuejii,  thut  did  Dot  despixe 
bimtelf? 

'Or  what  li  po*lbumou*  famo,  to  whieh  j^eniiArt,  dln^usted  with  »  |iire»eiil  ^ennration,  hiw  ofleu 
turned  with  fond  idolatry  i  I  *tocK|  once  witbio  tb«i  tomb  of  Virgil.  Tinn",  or  the  human  di!«pai<ler, 
had  fitripi^ad  iiof  every  dncoratiou.  I'he  niche  which  had  once  held  the  ure  whirh  ci^ntained  hia 
a^boa  waa  empty.  Tbe  runk  w<^fid  and  brier  wuved  around  it  and  over  IL  The  viae^dre«*er  Dear 
aanga  M>n^  io  another  diolisct,  and  an  inscription,  ac  who«ie  barbaroiuii  Latjiilty  the  MaiiluBn  would 
hftTevbtidflerml,  wn*  all  thut  guided  the  cluK!§ic  pik'rim  to  bia  doubtful  prrnve,  who,  living,  panted  for 
au  immortjiliiy  of  fame.  What  i«  fame  uow  t;c>  him  ?  Are  the  dead  cijuaciou?^  of  the  h%y  or  the 
laurel  which  crotvna  their  ■tatueitf  Cito  ibe  landtMl  occlaBiationa  caiH  thcui  from  their  Mleep  to 
exult  in  their  triumphe?  Spirit*  of  the  mighty  dend,  do  yon  hear  ua  when  we  praiae  you  I  They 
iiTLAwcr  DoL  If  in  heavetif  they  are  absorhod  by  its  gloriei  j  if  in  bell^  their  attguiih  faai  no  raiief. 
What  i«  earth  to  ihem  V  # 

* 

In  cotinectiaa  with  this  it  the  cotmter-pwition  that  the  Bpirit  of  fear  ia  not  the  spirit 
of  Christianity,  hut  rather  energy  of  purpose,  indomitable  will,  and  calm  confidence. 
*Tho  anuab  of  the  world'a  heroisni,''  saya  the  orator, '  are  p<jor  beside  those  of  chris- 
liaaity.  Oar  oiartyTotogy  tells  iih  not  only  of  strong  men,  but  of  feeWe  women  and 
yoiithB»  scarcely  raoro  than  children,  going  to  death  with  hymns  of  joy,  mu^ng  till 
tho  flamo  choked  their  voicofi  ;  of  simplo»  obscure  peoplci  accounted  as  th^  offkcotinng* 
of  the  earth,  standing  firm  in  faith  againirt  the  might  of  empires,  conqupring  as  they 
died,  and  faleflmng  their  mnrderers.  Our  history  Bpeaka  of  thofle)  who,  with  a  more 
sabltme  resolution  than  that  which  marched  armieoi  across  the  pinnacled  Alps,  or 
turned  a  prow  into  ynknown  seas  to  find  an  unknown  worldi  have  left  home  and 
frienda  and  civilized  hfe,  to  carry  the  news  of  immortality  among  the  mo«t  cruet  aa- 
vages  in  the  most  imfriendly  climes,*  The  anbjolned  passage  ia  from  a  diaoourso  en- 
titled *  The  Good  Shepherd^'  delivered  at  the  commencement  of  the  year: 

*Ths:  yofinf  and  the  gjddy  may  loaa  nil  thought  of  dayi  to  come  in  the  hilarity  of  the  moment^  buC 
there  are  few  of  p-nvcr  years  and  revponiibilitieii  who  can  regard  the  unknowu  ef  enta  before  them 
without  HitJtiety.  What  will  the  conaing  tHonth*  bring  forth  ?  Ainidai  Uie  chouf  ca  And  uncertainliea 
of  the  world,  will  our  temporal  fartuneB  bo  iecure,  aad  a  comfortable  plenty  crown  out  bou^ohold  1 
Shall  we,  ftotwiih*tttudinfE  our  moral  inflrmities,  aad  tho  frequent  Uipt^v*.  of  aihers  from  virlue,  be 
preserved  from  ttic  fnArc^  of  tempiatioo  ?  I»  there  do  heavy  calamJity  apprciticbioir>^<>i^fl^  uateeo, 
which,  like  a  audden  thunder-storm,  will  darken  over  our  heads,  and  deaolate  the  areae  aroood  ua^ 
Will  our  good  oune  Ire  Bhiehled  from  Mhe  einfe  of  tonj^ucii,'  evil,  busy  and  venomoua  ?  May  oot 
death  Iw  ab»»ut  to  dra|(  ui  from  opportuuitiea  of  preparation  before  the  judjinenl-ieal  1  Theae  art 
queiitinna  of  awful  inaaaiug,  not  only  with  regard  tu  ouraelvca,  but  to  thoae  around  wbone  welfare 
our  own  i«  entwined.* 

We  are  reminded  by  thia  paisage  of  the  enaumg  lines  ol  BiiYANT»ifl  •  An  Evening 
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Reverie^  a  poem  written  for  the  Knickerbocker,  and  in  oar  judgment  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  many  beautiful  effusions  of  our  chief  poet : 

'  Man  fortels  afar 
The  coarses  of  the  stars ;  the  very  hour 
He  knows,  when  they  shall  darken  or  grow  bright ; 
Yet  doth  the  eclipse  of  sorrow  and  of  death 
Come  unfore warned.    Who  next  of  those  I  loVe 
Shall  pass  from  life,  or  sadder  yet,  shall  fall 
From  virtue  ?    Strife  with  foes,  or  bitterer  strife 
With  flriends,  or  shame  and  general  scorn  of  men  — 
Which  who  can  bear  t  —  or  the  fieFte  rack  of  pain, 
Lie  they  within  my  path  ?    Or  shall  the  years 
Push  me,  with  soft  and  inoffensive  pace. 
Into  the  stilly  twilight  of  my  affa? 
Or  do  the  portals  of  another  life 
Even  now,  while  I  am  glorying  in  my  strength, 
Impend  around  me  ?' 

We  have  often  been  impressed  with  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  onr  author, 
and  felicitously  enforced,  namely,  that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  graceful 
and  the  useful :  *  The  stream  wanders  widely  m  gentle,  ever-varying  curves,  that  it 
may  more  widely  difiuse  its  genial  influences,  or  offer  its  flowing  bosom  to  the  assist- 
ance of  man.  The  abounding  verdure  is  a  refreshment  to  the  eye  which  it  chanuB, 
and  light  (beautiful,  most  beautiful  light !)  pours  out  itself  to  bless,  to  gladden,  and  to 
heal.  The  aroma  of  plants  sweetens  an  atmosphere  that  else  were  noisome,  while 
the  vulture  scents  from  afar  the  decay  it  is  his  mission  to  remove.  There  is  not  a 
vibration  of  the  air  to  a  voice  of  nature,  but  makes  part  of  a  profound  harmony* 
arranged  by  infinite  skill,  if  we  use  it  aright,  to  cheer  the  heart,  refine  the  mmd,  and 
uplift  the  soul  in  aspirations  of  praise.'  <  The  Dignity  of  Serving*  forms  the  subject 
of  a  discourse  in  which  we  find  many  passages  which  we  pencilled  as  we  read;  but 
with  the  exception  of  one,  the  reader  must  seeh  them  in  the  volume  which  contains 
them.  That  exception  is  the  following.  Its  connection  is  the  declaration  of  the 
writer,  that  if  the  present  judgment  of  society  were  like  that  of  the  Supreme,  the 
aspect  of  the  world  would  be  utterly  changed  ;  that  many  before  whom  we  now  un- 
cap as  to  our  most  respectable  and  distiqguished  citizens,  would  be  hissed  in  the  pil- 
lory of  public  contempt  An  illustrative  sketch  is  given,  which  has  many  a  coun- 
terpart: 

*  HsEB  is  a  man,  to  whom  Goo  has  given  a  powerful  mind.  Every  door  of  knowledge  has  been 
open  to  him  from  his  most  early  years.  His  fellow-citizens  have  sought  the  aid  of  his  talents,  and 
made  him  rich.  They  have  raised  him  to  office,  and  made  him  great.  His  manners  are  courteous,  and 
fashion  flatters  him.  He  adds  to  all  this  the  graceful  decency  of  a  well-bred  religion,  and  the  church 
solicits  his  championship.  But  his  heart  is  cold.  He  has  no  fellow-feeling  for  man  as  man.  He 
grows  in  wealth,  reputation  and  influence,  only  to  congratulate  himself  upon  his  success.  The  GoD 
he  worships,  the  world  he  serves,  is  his  own  self.  On  a  Sunday  morning  he  drives  flrom  church,  and 
at  the  door  of  his  broad  mansion  he  is  looked  up  to  by  a  shivering  outcast  child,  begging  for  a  crumb 
from  his  table,  scarcely  daring  to  hope  for  a  kind  word  from  his  lips.  It  is  an  orphan  boy,  who  haa 
no  friend  to  tell  him  that  there  is  a  God  or  a  path  of  virtue,  and  no  tihclter  but  omoug  the  vile.  Thero 
may  be  within  that  squalid  raggedness  a  mild,  loving  heart,  a  resolute  courage,  and  a  determliMd 
will,  with  a  generous  wish  to  upraise  himseIC  But  the  man,  who  might,  by  the  blessing  of  Gox>, 
make  him  a  useful,  conscience-guided  Christian,  spurns  him  away  without  a  farther  thought.  Yean 
roll  on,  and  that  neglected  little  one  grows  up  (how  could  it  be  otherwise  f)  a  thief  and  a  felon. 
'Now,  tell  me,  which  will  stand  fairest  before  God  in  that  day,  when  he  v 


5  will  reckon  the  c 
to  do  good  by  those  who  had  the  knowledge  and  opportunity,  as' most  aggravated  iniquity?  Which 
is  most  guilty  of  crime,  the  felon,  or  the  selfish  contemner  of  a  young  immortal  soul  f  Far  rather 
would  I  be  that  wretched  child,  with  all  the  consequences  of  his  untutored  life,  than  therich,  power> 
ful,  world-honored  man,  to  whom  God  will  say:  *  I  gave  thee  wealth,  and  talents,  and  influence,  that 
thou  mightest  be  the  slay  of  the  helpless,  tUo  light  of  the  ignorant,  and  an  example  of  goodness  to^. 
the  world ;  yet  hast  thou,  wicked  servant,  wrapped  it  all  about  thy  miserable  self.' 

But  we  must  draw  our  notice  of  this  excellent  volume  to  a  close.  It  aboimds  in 
eloquent  and  original  thoughts,  aud  is  very  rarely  disfigured  by  mere  truisms,  so  com- 
mon in  kindred  collections.    Something  very  like  an  incontrovertible  fact  however 


is  tbiB  position  of  our  author :  '  AfHtctioni  are  painful.  When  they  eeaae  to  be  petn- 
ful,  Ihey  coaso  lo  be  afflictions/  Probability  we  think  rather  favors  twuth  of  these 
coucliLsions  ;  which  remind  uh  of  a  sentence  in  tlio  imitatiozi  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  the 
*  RejecLed  Addreeae«  :*  *  Permoneat  etage^doors  we  have  none.  That  which  is  perma- 
nent cannot  be  removed.  When  oace  It  m  removed,  it  soon  ceiuiDs  to  be  permanent* 
But  tbero  m-e  few  platitudes  to  be  encountered  in  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
Betuung  ;  while  liis  eloquence,  hia  genuine  feeling,  his  aJTectionate  tenderaefii,  will, 
win  all  hearts.     Again  we  commend  his  volume  to  a  cordial  public  acceptanco. 


WlLKV  AWn  PUTNAJC. 
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Pekuaps  there  is  no  periodical  in  this  country  which  has  kept  so  fall  a  *  running 
account'  with  tlie  muse  of  rare  Thobias  Hood  as  the  Knickerbocker.  Always  on 
enlliusiaBtic  admirer  of  his  fenios ;  his  inimitable  senie  of  the  bumorou«)  and  the 
buxtesque  ;  his  matchless  command  of  language  ;  his  deep  feelings  and  honest  tender- 
nfMH  of  heart ;  his  love  of  ri^ht,  scorn  of  wrong,  and  hatred  of  cant,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  stations ;  we  have  lost  no  opportunity  to  place  his  productioDSj  *  by  parcels/ 
before  our  readers  ;  until  we  find  it  difficult,  in  looking  through  any  collection  of  hiv 
writings^  in  proso  or  verse*  to  find  any  one  piece  upon  which  we  have  not  before 
trenched  for  the  gratification  of  onr  readers.  Premising  that  the  volume  under  no- 
tice contains  several  of  the  most  felicitous  prodnctions  of  f  loon's  facile  pen^  we  con- 
tent  onrselves  with  the  se^egation  of  two  or  three  passages  from  an  ode  addreesed 
to  a  very  *  godly  critic^  who  had  characterized  some  of  his  innocent  playful 
as  *  proianeness  and  ribaldry  :* 

'  W'KUL  I  —  ho  tha  gnurpl«M  tinoiunciits  confewt ) 
I  do  onjoy  thi«»  bouotcoui  benut»o»i  enrtli ; 

Aad  dote  upon  a  joet 
•Within  Lbo  lintiu  of  bncomiiij^inirtli ;' 
No  solemn  nancUinouiouH  I'av.o  I  |>ull, 
Nor  thittk  I  'to  pious  whfn  I  'ra  ouly  blliout; 
Nor  itudy  in  my  »ai)ttuu)  ^iipi^rciHoiu 
To  frume  a  Subbaih  BiU  or  furf  e  a  Bull. 
I  prny  for  frsee —  njiftuut  eiich  *i»ful  uct  — 
Peruje,  but  uudemeath  the  roa*},  nij  BibJo; 

Ami  lotft  my  n«igbtior  txr  (oo  wel^  in  fliicl,  s 

Ta  call  aud  ivrit  him  with  m  i^odly  tract 
TliJLt  *n  tiirnt!(l  by  a{)plicnliou  to  a  libel. 
My  hcB-rt  feriueot*  not  with  the  bigot's  lociven, 
*  All  creeda  I  view  with  toleritioa  thorough. 

And  littv  o  u  horror  of  r«9«ritiii|f  heavflii 
A»  ujiy  IxHiy  i  roiien  b«roiigli.' 


•I  iJo  not  hash  the  Go*|. 
Ad(1  thus  upon  the  piti 
As  in  thou^hcjike  (• 
No  food  was  fit  to  nai 
Ou  Bib1^sti(t«l  doxi  > 
Nor  lard  with  ^criptnr 
For  mnu  muy  piou 


nAf  it. 

rutk: 


Atid  yol  reliffiou  have  no  inwiird  ««■!] 
*T  is  not  *o  plflici  as  the  old  Hiil  of  Howth, 
A  man  has  ifot  his  belly-rull  of  meat 
Because  Iw  talks  with  victuals  io  hi*  mouth  1' 

'8f»nTitaioeou4ly  lo  God  sboubl  lend  tba  soul, 
Like  the  maffnetic  ueeille  to  tho  ftole  ; 
Bur  ^viiLif  w..r..  tt,  ,f  M,t, .......  ,.;■-.„..  worth* 

^''  I  ihaa  knowledgSf 
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*  And  mine^*  sighed  she,  half  uoconsciously. 

*  Come,  daughter,  let  us  go  down  ;  *t  is  growing  coolisb  up  here/ 
interposed  the  father^  and  the  conversation  ended.  Both  sought 
their  cabin,  while  the  stranger  remained  upon  the  deck,  his  eyes  still 
bending  westward.  The  breeze  was  fulh  and  the  schooner  held 
steadily  on  her  course.  _ 


CRATTXit    BJCTKJITIl 


For  twenty  days  has  the  Mary  C held  on  her  course,  and 

it  is  again  oear  the  hour  of  sunset*  Upon  the  taffrail  leans  the  stran- 
ger ;  by  his  side,  and  tiZtwe  with  him,  is  Jane,  A  sea-voyage  is  a 
rare  occasion  for  forming  acquaintances,  and  they  seem  to  have  im* 
proved  it.  The  sun  is  not  setting  as  clearly  as  before  ;  its  light  is 
gilding  the  upper  edge  of  a  low  cloud-bank.  Both  regarded  it  in 
sad  silence,  until  the  sun  had  dropped  behind  the  cloud  ;  then  the 
stranger  spoke : 

*■  This/  said  he^  *  is  such  a  sunset  as  that  of  which  I  spoke,  lady,ti 
when  I  firs^t  had  the  temerity  to  address  you.*  I 

*  It  U,  Sir ;  and  when  you  spoke  of  it,  you  made  it  prophetically 
figurative  of  your  own  death.  Pardon  me.  Sir,  if  I  am  treadinij 
upon  forbidden  ground  ;  but  t  have  woman's  curiosity,  and  would 
gladly  know  the  cause  of  your  melancholy ;  what  it  is  that  fills  you 
with  sadness  and  forbodings  V 

*  Lady,  your  words  are  kind,  like  the  heart  which  prompted  them  | 
but  there  is  little  in  ray  fate  which  can  interest  you  ;  nothing  whic" 
you  can  cure.  Still  my  history  is  brief —  far  briefer  than  ray  day« 
Would  to  God  the  future  could  be  so  brief  1  Bom  in  the  lap 
luxury,  1  knew  no  care  until  I  had  acquired  my  education  and  at 
tained  ray  majority,  when  1  entered  as  a  man  upon  the  world*flroug" 
path.  Four  years  ago,  attracted  by  the  peerlesss  beauty  and  seem* 
mg  virtues  of  Selina,  the  belle  of  her  native  city,  1  wooed  and  woo 
her  as  ray  bride.  I  fancied  that  the  hour  which  witnessetl  and  n 
corded  our  nuptial-bond  was  blessed,  and  that  in  her  1  had  foun 
one  who  loved  me  for  myself  alone.  I  loved  her.  Loved  her  t  —  J 
adored  her!     She  smiled  sweetly  on  me,  and  as  1  thought  retume 

.my  fondness  and  affection*     She  was  poor  when  we  were  married 
^but  1  had  wealth,  and  proud  was  I  to  deck  her  peerless  form  in  alU 
Ami  gold  could  purchase.    Ah  !  how  she  shone  among  the  wealthien 
of  lier  sex  !   At  balls  and  parties  none  were  more  marked  than  she  — ^J 
none  more  admired.     But  a  blight  came  upon  my  fortunes  ;  in  J 
riches  faded ;  raisfortune  left  mo  penniless,  and  dependent  on  roj 
own  exertions.     And  then,  ()  Goo  !  a  blight  too  came  upon  my  love ! 
First  she  grew  cold ;  then  she  began  to  chide  ;  and  then  to  kaU  f\ 
She  could  no  longer  be  the  belle  she  had  been  —  no  longer  con 
tinue  the  admired  of  all.     She  was  a  poor  man's  wife.     Then  withr^ 
many  a  bitter  taunts  she  told  me  that  my  wealth  and  not  myself  had 
won  her,  an  unloving  bride,  to  my  arms  ;  and  she  bade  me  seek  and 
give  her  gold,  or  leave  her  forever.     She  dared  to  name  dishonor 
to  me;  and  when  I  spurned  the  thought,  she  called  me  'coward,* 
and  bruised  the  cheek  she  so  often  had  kissed,  with  blows  ;  she  Mpul 
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upon  me,  as  though  I  had  heen  a  slave  or  a  dog  I     And  then  she 

bade  me  *  seek  for  other  males  —  she  was  no  mate  for  me  1'  I 
thanked  my  God  that  I  was  chihlloss  !  And  now,  lady,  you  have 
heard  all.  I  am  a  wreck  upon  life's  rougli  ocean  ;  met  by  the  storm 
while  yet  I  was  young  and  fresh-hearted  ;  but  early  thus  a  wreck  j 
my  last  hope  fled,  and  nothing  left  but  to  dash  upon  the  heaving 
surge  awhile*  and  then  to  sink  beneath  it/ 

*  Land  ho  !'  shouted  the  look-out,  forwards  The  moon  had  risen 
high,  and  by  her  clear  light  the  land  could  plaiuly  be  seen  on  the 
lee-bow.  All  now  was  bustle,  and  the  convei-sation  between  the 
lady  and  the  stntnger  was  interrupted*  The  captain  came  on  deck 
with  bis  night-glass,  and  after  a  moment's  examination,  pronoonced 
the  land  in  sight  to  be  the  mountain  peaks  of  St.  Antonio,  one  of 
the  Cape  de  Verd  Isles.  The  schooner  was  luffed  up  half  a  point, 
and  then  all  was  quiet  again. 


carAFTtA    Ktosra, 


SuNRtSE  upon  the  ocean  1  First,  dimly,  grayly  fades  away  the 
darkness ;  then  light  pinken  tints  skirt  the  eastern  sky,  and  the  twi- 
light misl  of  early  morn  sinks  into  the  waves.  Light  arises  ;  then, 
just  above  the  blue^  cold-looking  waters,  a  speck  of  red  appears ; 
first  a  little  spot,  and  then  a  semi-circle,  next  a  de  mi-globe,  and  at 
last  a  full  red  ball ;  but  not  yet  a  rayful,  gleaming  sun.  It  uprises 
clear  from  the  horizon,  but  fo  its  lower  edge  there  clings  a  twin-sun.* 
This  last  is  brighter  far  than  that  above,  which  soon  disappeai's,  and 
then  the  day-god  commences  his  *  journey  through  the  sky/  From 
the  schooner's  deck  the  land  was  visible,  and  she  was  skirting  close 
along  the  fertile  shores  of  Brava*  But  now  that  we  were  in  the 
arms  of  the  friendly  *  trades,*  our  course  was  shaped  for  Rio.  How 
beautiful  the  shore  looks,  ailer  one  has  been  near  a  month  at  sea  ! 
The  eye  seems  as  if  it  rested  upon  the  dislant  land  ]  and  as  you 
recognise  some  peasant  cot  or  lordly  villa,  imagination  revels  on  the 
scene.  She  paints  beauty,  virtue  and  content  within  the  lowly  cot ; 
she  pictures  beauty,  siu^  guilt,  wild  love,  and  misery  in  the  palace. 
But  we  leave  her  to  her  portraitures. 

The  schooner  ftwif\:ly  speed  eth  on  toward  the  equator,  like  some 
stately  bird  gliding  in  its  far  migrations.  She  sweeps  on  toward 
the  ring  of  fire  which  girds  our  earlli.  Still  the  *  trades*  blew  fresh 
and  fair ;  no  gales  arose  ;  all  was  as  could  be  wished.  The  vessel 
was  fast,  appro  aching  the  *  line/  which  once  passed  by  the  landsman, 
gives  him  Neptune^s  freedom  of  the  seas. 

It  was  near  noon,  one  day  ;  the  captain  had  just  raised  his  quad- 
]*ant  to  his  eye  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  when  close  under 
the  bows  a  gruff  voice  was  heard,  shouting  i 

'Schooner  ahoy!  What  schooner  is  thatl^ — who  commands 
her  1  —  where  from,  and  where  bound  V 


'  Tint  dooblie  reflectioti  u  oflan  teen  at  m  «•  tb«  mn  i*  risiag,  and  u  strikia^tf  boiUtilteL 
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The  captain  laid  down  the  quadrant,  and  taking  up  tbe  trumpet, 
answered  : 

*  The  good  schooner  Mary  C ,  Captain  Fred.  Skinner^  from 

Philadelphia,  bound  to  Rio  de  Janeiro*  Won't  your  Majesty 
come  aboard  V 

*  Ay»  ay,  captain ;  we  're  old  acquaintances ;  heaye*to  a  bit ;  I  'D 
be  on  deck  in  a  jiffy/ 

The  schooner*s  fore-top-sail  was  hove  aback,  and  soon  we  heard 
a  noise  forward,  as  if  Neptune  was  boarding  over  the  bows,  which 
by  the  way  was  the  case,  *  Brail  up  this  square-sail,*  shouted  he,  'so 
that  we  can  take  a  look  about  decks/ 

The  order  was  obeyed  ;  and  there  stood  old  Neptppce,  in  a  flaxen 
wig  and  beard,  which  looked  very  like  unravelled  Manilla  rope. 
He  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  our  old  mate,  Jerry  Hill,  but 
there  is  no  accounting  for  likenesfies.  His  queen,  Amphritite,  stood 
beside  him,  looking  big  enough  and  saucy  euongh  to  whip  him. 
Around  him  were  a  number  of  bis*i«/e^  regular  old  sea-dogs  in  ap- 
pearance. All  of  them  had  fins  and  tails,  which  looked  very  like 
dried  end-fish  tails.  As  the  sqnar&^sail  was  cleared  up,  the  captain 
walked  forward,  and  taking  Neptune's  proffered  hand,  said  ; 

*  Your  Majesty  is  right  welcome  aboard  the  Mary  C .     Heie, 

steward,  a  mug  of  that  *  black 'holtled'  for  His  Majesty  and  the  fair 
Queen !' 

*  Ah  !  captain,  this  u  the  right  sort!*  said  his  briny  king^bip,  aj 
he  quaffed  of  *  the  joyful ;'  *  but  let  's  see  your  muster-roll.  HaTe 
you  any  strangers  aboard  1' 

*  Yes,  we  have  a  few  of  the  tminitiated*  There  's  one  alofV  on 
that  ratline,  there,*  pointing  to  Ned,  who  knew  what  was  cotninft* 
and  had  prepared  for  a  fair  start  aloft,  where  he  knew  no  one  could 
catch  him. 

•Oh  !  hoT  answered  old  Nep.,  as  he  looked  aloft  to  where  the 
skipper  pointed,  *  oh  I  ho  1  ray  little  chick  !  come  dowti  out  o*  that^ 
or  I'  11  send  for  you  V 

'  Well,  send  away,  you  ugly  old  swab  !'  cried  Ned,  rs  he  Tnounted 
still  higher. 

In  an  instant  half-a-dozen  of  Neptune^a  attendants  w^ere  In  the 
rigging ;  but  before  they  had  reached  the  cat-harpings,  Ned  wa* 
quietly  seated  on  the  main-tnick,  at  the  opper  extremity  of  a  smtCiX 
bending  pole  whicli  would  scarcely  bear  his  weight,  and  they  dared 
not  follow  him. 

Neptune,  seeing  how  affairs  stood,  hailed  the  youngster  :  *  Yatii 
may  come  down,  little  one !     My  kingdom  ^&Jree  for  you  hereafte 
Lay  down  from  aloft  there,  you  chimsy  lubbers,  and  attend  to  you 
duties  on  deck.     Captain,  where  *«  your  passengers  V 

*  There  stands  one,'  said  he,  pointing  to  the  stranger. 
A  pale,  sickly-looking  old  tar  stepped  forward  and  whispered  a 

word  in  Neptune's  ear.  His  Majesty  looked  at  the  stranger,  and 
walking  up  to  him,  reached  out  his  rough  hand,  and  while  a  trrim 
smile  stole  over  his  countenance,  he  said  : 

*  Shipmate,  pou  are  welcome  to  the  freedom  of  our  kingdom ; 


you  are  a  land-lubber,  but  a  fiailor^s  heart  beats  under  your  jacket  1 
We  let  you  »ail  scot-free»  because  you  tended  poor  Bill  HanBoii  so 
itindly  while  he  was  sick/    Then  turning  to  the  captain,  he  inquired  i 

*  Who  comes  next  on  your  muster-rol!  V 

The  captain  pointed  to  Jane  Amadinna  and  her  father,  who  had 
come  forward,  attracted  by  the  crowd. 

*  Ah  !  a  petticoat  I  and,  by  my  lyueen  !  a  pretty  one  at  that  [  Mitis, 
you  are  freely  welcome  here.  Ladies  pay  no  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
and  that  good-lookino^  old  man  alongside  o'  ye  is  free,  too^  to  sail 
our  waters.  Age  and  virtue  iind  welcome  and  protection  in  Nep- 
tuue*9  kingdom.     But  are  these  all,  captain  V 

*  No,  there  i.s  another  squad  skulking  below/ 

Neptune  turned  toward  liis  suife.  A  look  was  sufficient,  and  four 
or  five  waddled  off'  to  the  cabin,  whence  they  aoon  reapp«3ared, 
bearing  the  struggling  Mr.  Marley^  who  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
ley,  (a  two  hundied-pounder,  at  lea^t,)  and  all  the  little  Marleys, 
each  screaming  in  a  key  peculiarly  its  own.  Mr.  Marley,  kicking 
most  lustily,  was  borne  forward,  roaring  :  ^  Hands  off",  ye  bloody 
rascals  !  I  ^m  a  free  Hinglishraan»  and  if  there  's  law  or  jury  in 
the  land,  111 \ 

*  I  *io  the  jury^  judge,  law  and  all,  here,  old  fellow  !*  chimed  in 
Neptune,  interrupting  the  wrathy  personage,  *  and  my  jud^fment  is, 
that  you  pay  your  footing  before  you  sail  any  farther  in  my  waters/ 

^  I  'U  not  pay  a  penny  !     I  '11  have  the  law  of  you  !     I  *\\ * 

*  Law  1  leW  me  of  law,  you  snub-nosed,  ale- bibbing,  lubberly  eon 
of  a  clod-hopper  f  /  *U  give  you  law!  Boys,  that  land-lubber 
needs  a  barber;  his  clothes  are  dirty,  and  he  looks  thirsty  ;  attend 
to  bis  wants,  while  *  Amphy/  and  I  take  another  drink  with  my  old 
friend  the  skipper/ 

In  an  instant  Marley  was  seated  upon  the  end  of  the  windlass, 
and  held  fast  by  two  of  the  suite ;  another  drew  a  bucket  of  water, 
a  fourth  inserted  a  tunnel  between  the  victim's  teeth ^  and  down  his 
throat  went  about  a  half-gallon  of  salt  water.  More  would  have 
been  administered,  hut  the  poor  nran  had  closed  the  lower  end  of 
the  tunnel  with  his  teeth.  As  soon  as  it  was  withdrawn,  and  bis 
mouth  fairly  opened  to  breathe,  a  paint-brush  saturated  with  grease 
and  tar  was  slapped  into  it  and  dashed  over  his  face  ;  then  the  bar- 
ber, with  a  rusty  hoop,  proceeded  to  his  duty. 

If  Marley 's  face  looked  red  before,  it  was  fiery  now.  The  barber 
bad  to  take  skin  and  all  l^  remove  that  lather.  Close  behind  Mar- 
ley was  a  large  tarpaulin  reservoir,  filled  with  water ;  and  the  in- 
stant the  barber  announced  that  he  was  done,  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tim was  capsized  backward  into  it,  where  he  lay  bubbling  and  gur- 
gling until  he  was  well  soaked,  when  one  corner  of  the  tarpaulin 
gave  way,  and  out  upon  the  deck  he  rolled,  *  a  sight  to  see  !*  Old 
Nep.  and  his  *  Amphy/  now  took  a  parting'*  luck-glass/  then  the 
equare-sail  was  sheeted  down  again,  and  the  old  sea-king  left  as  he 
came,  over  the  bows.  It  seemed  as  if  the  old  fellow  did  give  us 
good-luck,  for  we  kept  a  smacking  breeze,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  forty-third  day  out  we  again  heard  the  joyfiil  *  Land,  ho  V  &om 
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aloft.  Running  in  toward  it,  the  skipper,  who  had  cniised  tm  thia 
coast  before  as  a  privateer's-man  in  the  patriot  service,  soon  made 
out  our  whereabout.  We  had  ikllen  a  little  to  leeward  of  our  port, 
owing  to  a  current  setting  eastward,  but  were  in  sight  of  Cape  Frio,  I 
only  sixty  miles  from  Rio.  It  was  late  when  we  made  the  landfall, 
but  by  beating  to  windward  along  the  land,  we  soon  regained  our 
lost  ^ound,  and  before  daylight  were  hove-to  off'  the  harbor.  There, 
with  your  permission,  reader,  %ve  will  lie  till  our  next  chapter. 


SPRING 


*  I  TVMttKD  Arum  all  iihir  brought,  ui  tiif»s«  »ho  coutd  uol  briuf.* — BrHaji. 


Sfhino  hath  come  hack  to  us,  tho  gentle  Spfing, 
With  its  Hofl  zeph)^®  and  its  Hunny  hoiani, 

And  halmy  dewa,  which  from  the  chill  earth  bring 
lis  emerald  verdure  and  its  bursting  flowers ; 

While  from  the  woodlaud,  from  the  bill  and  grove, 

The  glad  bird  caioia  its  wild  lay  of  love. 


Spring  hath  come  back  to  m  ;  roueJng  each  fltream 
From  the  huEhed  stillneBa  of  its  icy  alfaep  ; 

Lo  I  whero  the  bright  waves  in  Ibe  syntight  gleams 
Ab  on  in  murmuring  melody  they  sweep: 

Oh  I  many  a  bright  aad  many  a  lovely  thing 

Thou  wakest  with  thy  coming,  glorious  Spring! 


Spring  bath  come  back  ;  yet  doth  it  not  recall 

Thinp  dearer  than  the  flowers  that  round  ua  wave ; 

The  loved,  the  vanished,  those  to  whom  the  pall 
Was  the  last  garment,  the  laat  home  the  grave  : 

Thou  givest  to  melody  and  beauty* birthi 

Why  keep  ye  onr  beloved,  Inaatiato  Baurtb  T 


We  Ve  waited  for  them  ;  we  have  watched  and 
Through  the  lone  atrlhieaa  of  the  dreary  night, 

When  the  fierce  tempeal  o'er  the  hill  hath  swept. 
And  when  the  morn  arose  with  ruddy  tigbl } 

Mid  tlie  bright  noontide  and  the  dewy  eve, 

Till  in  fond  dreiuna  our  aoula  forgot  to  grieve- 


Thp  ffpriog  hath  come,  with  all  its  light  and  hloom, 

YH  come  they  not,  those  whom  we  loved  and  mourned ! 

Like  withered  flowers  they  sank  into  the  tomb  ; 

The  flowers  are  blooming — havo  not  they  returned? 

Ltka  in  their  youth,  their  beauty,  and  their  death, 

Obey  they  not  alike  SpringV  wakening  breatli  T 


With  its  fair  buds  in  bhiahinig  beauty  drest^ 
Gladly  we  welcome  back  the  queenly  rose  ; 

Yet  heave th  not  ogahi  that  gentle  breast 

O'er  whose  dread  utillneas  did  Its  last  leaves  cloae  : 

Wo  !  that  tbo  spring  the  wild  roee  should  restore, 

Yet  abei  our  atricken  bride  p  mtum  no  moro  ! 


When  the  meek  Huow-drop  blossomed  in  the  glen^ 
Two  gentle  forma  w<>  trusted  to  tho  earth  ; 

The  fair  pale  flowreta  greet  our  eyes  again, 

Bat  where  are  those  who  cheered  our  lonely  hearth? 

We  wait  in  vain,  for  not  by  field  or  grove 

Meel  we  their  stumy  smiko,  their  looks  of  Ioto* 


Tho  laurels  waved  upon  a  nobto  brow, 

And  o*er  an  eye  with  the  mind's  beauty  bright ; 

But  the  damp  earth  lies  heavy  ou  them  now. 
Closed  is  that  eye  in  death's  long  dreamless  night ; 

Shall  not  the  words  of  love,  the  voice  of  prayer. 

From  those  loved  lips  stir  the  soflt  sunrnier  air  ? 


Come  not  the  loyed  ?     No  !  Ihey  are  with  their  God  ! 

There  rest  they  in  Hie  own  eternal  smile  ; 
Still  must  we  bend  beneath  His  chastening  rodt 

Still  roust  we  walti  and  watch,  and  weep  the  while ; 
0*er  our  torn  tools  anguish  must  have  its  sway  — 
They  were  our  idols^  wisely  called  away. 
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But  from  afar  there  comes  a  glorious  Spring, 
When  earth  shall  yield  all  buried  treasures  up, 

From  the  durk  grave  shall  our  beloved  bring, 
And  full  fruition  take  the  place  of  hope. 

Then  shall  the  brightness  o^er  tho  fair  earth  shed 

Wake  no  vain  longings  for  the  loat,  the  dead  I 
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^ftH'**".  IT  Oeoboe  W.  Bkthitni:,  Sliiuater  of  ihe  Thin]  Rprormed  DuLtfa  Cburcb,  F1iiUdet|4iift- 
In  ooa  volume,    pp.  30L     Pliiltidielphmi  Mcntx  ash  Rovoddt. 

In  a  taL«  number  of  Ihe  KNiCKEniocfKER  we  mentioned  the  recent  pobticatton  of 
thifl  very  beautiful  volume^  and  promised  la  odvert  more  particularly  to  its  merit%  , 
when  lime  and  space  sbould  serve.     Tho  s^^rmona  are  fourtec^n  in  unmbert  and  upon  ' 
yartous  themes ;  yet  there  m  no  oae  of  them  that  is  not  marked  by  the  eloquent  cha* 
ractcriBtics  of  the  writer**  fityle  ;  a  atylo  which,  although  ^otly  heightened  by  the 
effective  fervent  dehvery  for  which  Dr.   BtriirNE  is  remarkable,  enlists  at  once  aii4] 
retains  the  atientioo  of  the  reader.     We  admire  more  tlian  any  otiier  feature  in  tbew] 
di^oursefi  their  persuasive  tenderneas ;  the  fVesh,  wurm  feeling  which  they  ovinctb] 
Denunciations  and  threateniiigs  are  in  general  far  lean  operative  npon  eon^e^alaoatfj 
thaii  earnest  solicitude  and  affecttonate  entreaty,  and  of  this  Dr.  BKTm;?iK*s 
heart  BeemB  to  have  made  bim  aware.     Out  without  farther  comment  of  our  own,  \ 
proceed  to  select  a  few  passages  from  the  volume  before  ub,  commencing  with  on  ex- 
tk-act  from  the  opening  discourse  on  *  The  Divine  Nalnre  :* 

'  What  happLnPs*  eo  pure,  bo  ricb  ai  th«  ^uibia^  forth  of  aiffectioo  tonmrd  LboM  we  lov«  T     Wkal 
action  so  fu))  in  iln  own  repay  nintit,  an  ntuccn^sM  crunpuiHiou  for  tbii  wretchikl.or  the  wianlof  bi«  *   ' 
of  a  desolate  heart  lo  bopo!^  of  peace  1    Thh  whm  tlie  ri^rfashmoat  of  the  SAViotii's  tpitii  ia 
•orrowfit)  pilfrlniagc ;  fi^r  when  he  wq*  weary  and  worn,  he  but  *tajred  hii  tlvps  to  cau««i  m  \m 
iDui  lo  l«up  oa  iin  hurt,  or  thn  totig-ue  of  a  dumb  mati  to  »inj^.  ti>  pour  %bt  upoo  »  darkftnod  ey«,  t4 
hid  a  lepor  bei  vhnn,  or  to  ^ve  buck  to  itomc  tnourner  bar  recent  dead,  and  ho  wo*  atrou^  «f«ia  ai  i 
tboufh  be  bad  drunk  a  cup  of  life,     Etut  what  niUAt  be  ibr  joy  of  God  to  pouriA^  fbrth  from  tlte  ja»  j 
finite  fountain  of  hi*  bcn*t  tireacaa  of  afTocLion  to  eirery  holy  and  happy  cbitdf  or  iu  »«fidiaf  c 
latiouto  blftedia^  and  broken  hotoms,  which  uone  but  Hs  cao  bLudI  up  and  heal  V 

In  the  discourse  entitled  '  Good  NewB  for  the  Foot/  we  find  thin  paaiage,  in  fUoft* 

tration  of  the  position  that  the  goepel  preached  to  the  poor  vindicates  the  pnnriiiMio*  i 

of  Goi>  toward  men: 

■  The  eidttcace  of  poverty  and  ifrretcheduoM  ia  a  aore  «tumbLin^-block  to  one  who  ia  inqnlriflf  I 
after  a  God  of  lave  and  ^oodaeaa.    Were  we  all  ndMrable  aliki^  the  dilTiculiy  would  b«  teas,  fbrwa 
mifhi  Ibeo  ccinjecture  a  conaonoa  caui«i  6>f  the  eoiBiDao  rmn,    Eui  the  harictiea  of  hutnan  allnf  gf 
aud  experienci!  are  very  di>tre«iiDg  to  mind  and  b«nrt ;  nay,  but  for  the  light  of  rovelatlon,  bvI 
ioem  capriciom  Jtiid  cruet     We  aro  horn  into  iho  world  with  the  lame  eravinga  and  sausibiUtie^yat  ( 
to  oae  i»  given  a  fttron^  and  healthful  fraaie„  while  another  augers  froia  thoenulle  to  iho  ffrave  vaiif*  \ 
bodily  iortuir X,  that  mah  e  life  a  woarineia  and  <»piivity.    One  it  lapped  in  afflut^nce  aoJ  traia«d  Ibr  ' 
u  tuAturity  of  honor  by  tha  watchful  oye  and  haad  of  laielligenl  love ;  aaoiborf  atamp^d  lo  tbe  a 
Image,  i«  ca^t  fortU  a  ctxild  of  Hhamo  and  httir  of  Infansy.    Qua  blls  in  oi^y  lujtury.  with  naay  i 
log  at  hia  heck  to  acrt^c  hi)  arti^inl  waiti«  ;  nnother,  perhapa  every  way  hia  superior  in  iQ«olil«a4  J 
moral  qualititj*.  ilrudgpi,  a  burden-hfltirrr,  through  tho  world,  with  aearco  a  pittance  for  Ibod  aa  " 
aholtsr.    On«  jnh«rit«  a  throne,  auoiher  iiva  and  die*  a  abve,    Iniltiatry,  virtne  and  a  puraall  * 
knowledge  naay  do  aonacthinj,'  to  reMcir«,  iiekI  even  to  prevent  these  inequalitie«^  but  n^i  »fio«f_- 
Ricbes  are  not  always  a  proof  of  virtue,  nor  pownr  the  reward  of  honorable  tnean«,  and  tli«  Met  1 
laltDt  ii  efion  m  crippled  peniioner  upon  waalihy  and  tiigfard  ignoraacc.    Whereforv,  th«%  I* 
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dieiiiicilmiji  t  Are  wfi  not  all  oJike  litiiDiui«  creature*  «f  ouo  Goof  Wo  may  be  told  tlint  there  k 
\niii  tMkntvtkcm  of  happinojs  ainot)^  inoQ  tliau  meeta  tho  ^yo;  that  every  lot  hu  iif  irinis  niid  orery 
hftufl  iu  t)illcnte«« ;  that  luxury  hms  it*  pains  ai  well  as  pcDury  ita  vranU,  ««d  thnt,  bowever  proii- 
pcroua  vico  may  appear,  vinue  Ima  in  itn  owu  coii«ctoui«nt;Hfl  m  far  better  reword ;  but  iuch  dr^Iara- 
lion*  arc  mockcrie*,  except  aa  they  may  be  Tound  writton  by  Gop'a  own  hand  ia  tJjo  blood  of  the 
New  Teaianient. 

''  Poverty  \i  a  bitter  tbioi;.  There  it  uo  reaaonini^  af  ainct  hunger  and  cold  Atul  di4eM«e  ;  a^ninAt  the 
thamo  of  deht  aiid  the  dtavory  of  dcpeudomre.  The  brow  may  be  calm  aod  the  eye  patioat  birfbjie 
the  world,  but  *  the  iron  is  ru«tiiig  luio  ibo  *oiiU'  and  ilic  heart  b  dark  La  the  funnbine.  The  ctron^eaL 
mind  riuail*  before  ila  ahadotv,  and  tb«  boit  ilioiMf'htf  faU  ■irkenod  and  lad  to  earthy  ma  the  reality  t» 
f«)rc«)1  bonie  upoo  the  bleedin;:;  »(iUHdiditi*!!a.  What,  theu,  mun  be  tha  ttinl  to  those  Iom  utrtin^  by 
natart!<or  aducatioa  ?  Tell  tbe  f^imii^hjnf  mothenaji  jcbe  cFoniia  her  foinisbiD^  child  to  a  h-onom  whuae 
foubtnin  It  iSried  yp,  both  ahivenusr  ft  itb  a  cbitl  werao  than  iie4tb,  ihiit  they  whn  iivo  in  warm  houses 
and  fare  lumptuoualy  ti^ety  day,  hfl»c  their  troubles  a*  well  ai  ihe^^  and  shf?  would  ahriok  out  her 
anqworr '  O  for  the  crumb*  tbut  fall  from  their  tables,  the  poorejit  garment  in  iheir  wardrobes,  iio  feed 
and  lo  warm  my  dyiiif  babe  !'  Virtue  its  own  reward  !  It  la  to  m  the  chrijiioio'*  heaven,  but  it  Is 
not  so  OQ  earth,  except  when  the  hope  of  hoaveu  azitedBtei  Ita  Mil*.' 

'  T^e  Spirit  of  the  World  anti  the  Spirit  of  Chiietianity'  emhraeea  an  admirable 
enforcenicut  of  the  great  fact  that  tho  spirit  of  the  world  is  fear ;  that  those  who«o 
gotfa — ^  children  I  friendsT  riches  or  fitine — are  upon  tho  earth,  are  ftolclom  *  at  eaite  la 
their  pofleesaions :' 

*  WoRLDLT  dii^tiactl'tMi,  what  it  it  hut  a  fiiirer  mark  for  cnviouft  calumny  to  ahoot  at  T  Popular 
applause,  what  is  it  but  a  buhhip  blown  up  by  the  foul  breath  of  fiKils  and  knnvcs^  and  when  al  it« 
fractest  bifneaa,  buratinit  4nl*  noisome  air?  Wa*  circr  dema^pue  borne  aloft  by  the  rank  and 
sweaty  palma  of  the  nuw,  who<e  voices  he  begged  with  servile  micanness,  that  did  not  despiio 
himsf-lfT 

*Or  what  is  po»^thuTn»ug  faine,  to  which j^eniu^,  di«teu«ted  with  si  present  ^eneraiion,  has  often 
turuod  with  fcitul  iduiutry  }  \  *tinn\  oncp  within  the  tomb  of  VirpiL  IHiuc,  or  the  human  dospoilcr*, 
had  stripped  it  of  o*oty  dMoratiou.  The  niche  whiob  hail  once  held  tho  urn  wbkh  contained  hia 
ashes  was  fmpty.  The  ri^uk  weed  and  brier  waved  around  it  and  tivt^t  it.  The  vioe-dresMr  near 
Sjing  B  son^  iu  el0oth4^r  diaJecl,  ntid  an  taseripticpii,  at  whoi^e  barbarouii  Latiuity  the  Mantuan  would 
buvenhudilered,  wns  all  tbdt  guided  the  classic  pd^rim  lo  hl«  doubtful  fravd  who,,  living,  panted  for 
aji  iininnnulity  uf  fnmo.  Whtit  i«  fame  now  to  himl  Are  the  dead  contciuoj»  of  the  bay  or  the 
laurel  which  crowns  thoir  statuesf  Can  the  loudest  ACclamatious  call  them  from  their  skej*  to 
exult  in  their  Irlumpbtl  Buirilaoif  the  mighty  deaj]>  do  you  hear  us  when  wo  praise  you  }  They 
answer  not.  Jf  in  heaven,  they  ar«  abtofb^  by  its  glories  ;  if  iu  hell,  ibeir  anguiah  hss  uo  relief. 
What  is  earth  to  them  f  » 

tn  connection  with  this  li  the  countor-ptwition  that  the  spirit  (»f  fear  is  not  the  spirit 
of  chrtBlianily,  but  rather  en erg^y  of  parpose*  indomitable  will,  and  calm  confidenee. 
*  The  annals  of  tho  world's  heroismt'  aajra  tho  oratoTj  *  arc  poor  besido  those  of  Chris- 
tianity* Onr  martyrology  tells  ns  not  only  of  strong  men,  but  of  feeble  womnn  and 
youths,  scarcely  more  than  children,  going  lo  death  with  hyrans  of  joy,  singing  till 
th«.»  flame  choked  tlieir  voices ;  of  simple,  obftciire  people,  accounted  txB  the  of&couring 
of  the  earthy  standing  firm  in  faith  against  tho  might  of  empires,  conquering  as  they 
died,  and  blessing  their  murderers*  Our  history  st>eaks  of  those,  who,  with  a  mor» 
sublime  resolution  than  that  which  marched  armies  across  the  pinnacled  Alps,  or 
turned  a  prow  into  unknown  »eais  to  find  an  nnknown  world,  have  loft  home  and 
friendii  and  civilized  life,  to  carr}'  tho  news  of  immortality  among  the  mo»t  cruel  sa- 
vages in  the  most  unfriendly  clinica.'  The  Bubjo'uied  imasage  ia  from  a  discourse  en- 
titled *  Tho  Good  Shepherd/  delivered  at  tho  cotmneencement  of  the  year : 

*  Tkk  youog  and  the  giddy  may  lose  all  th€iti|rbt  of  days  to  come  in  the  biUrity  of  tlie  mof&ent,  bat 
there  are  few  fif  ^iver  ye^r^  and  re^prMuibilibea  who  can  regard  the  unknowa  erenta  belbre  thent 
witlioui  anxiety.  What  will  the  coming  mooths  bring  forth  ?  Amid>t  tho  chaagei  and  anoertaialiea 
of  tin?  world,  will  our  ti^mportil  fortunes  be  secure,  and  a  comforiable  plenty  crown  our  hotnieholdl 
Sbnll  wi*,  tiotwjthitaQiJiuiGr  our  mora]  infirmitifSt  and  the  frequent  lapses  of  oti}ibrn  fV'oni  virtue,  he 
prcjierved  frcim  ih«  fnare^  of  temptation?  Is  there  no  heavy  calamity  appro«ebing,  tbougb  unseen, 
wiiicU,  like  a  sudden  thubder-stonDi  will  darken  over  our  heads,  and  desolate  the  seen*  around  uat 
WIN  our  gfXMl  name  ho  shielded  from  *the  stnfo  of  toDjjrues,*  evil,  buay  and  veJie^fn4Mia ?  Hay  boC 
death  be  acKAit  to  draf  us  IVoixi  opportunities  of  preparation  before  the  judfnieiit'«««t  1  Tbeee  ars 
qunsUona  of  awftil  meaninf ,  not  unly  with  reg-nrd  to  vursoUcs,  but  tti  those  around  whose  weUare 
our  own  is  enrwioMl.* 

We  are  reminded  by  thm  pasage  of  the  enBumg  linee  of  Bryajtt,  in  *  An  Evening 
VOL.   XXVII.  70 
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lAterairy  NoHces, 


[Jane, 


J|pf>tfn>/  Q  poem  ^-n-itten  for  the  Knickehuockkh,  nud  in  our  jiidgiii(5iil  one  of  tk9 
;  beautiful  of  ihe  many  beautiful  effmwona  of  our  chief  poet : 

'  BfjLN  fortelp  afuT 
Tile  c«ur»efl  of  tbe  «ur«;  tliu  very  hour 
Iln  knowi^  ffhoD  liiey  nhski)  darkoiQ  or  prow  bri^lit; 
Yet  doth  the  eclip»c  of  sorrow  and  of  demb 
Come  uDforowarnod.     Who  next  tit  tho»(t  I  lovo 
Shall  pass  fmm  Ufo»  or  »Bflder  yet,  sbnll  fait 
Prom  virtue  1    Strife  with  foes  *>r  billerrr  strife 
With  rrlends,  or  nhiuni]  and  ^oucrul  scorn  of  ucd'* 
Which  who  opin  tHsar?  — or  ihc  AcfCn  rack  of  ptdn^ 
Lie  th«y  within  my  path  1    Or  ah  oil  ttie  ye«ir« 
Piiih  me^  with  loH:  a.atl  inofTeneivc  pi^ce, 
luto  the  alilly  twilfi,^ht  af  my  iLg«  ? 
Or  do  the  porttd^  of  aiiothffr  life 
£Ten  now,  while  I  Am  glory ioif  lu  my  »trou5tli, 
Impend  «ro  und  joe  V 

We  bave  often  b«eu  impressed  witli  the  truth  of  a  remark  made  by  got  aulb^r^ 
and  felicitoti»]y  enforced,  namely » that  there  i»  n  oloec  relation  between  the  graeeM 
and  the  useful :  *  The  Btream  wanders  widely  in  gentle,  ever-varying'  curves*  tbiil  il 
may  more  widely  diMise  it«  genial  iutlucnces,  or  offer  its  flowing  boBom  to  the  aniU 
anco  of  man.  The  aboimding  verdure  id  a  refrcghmeut  to  the  eye  which  it  charnuy 
and  light  (beautifyl,  ino«t  beautiful  light  I)  pours  out  itself  to  blen,  to  gladden,  and  ta 
heal.  The  aroma  of  plants  fweetons  an  atmosphere  that  else  were  noiaonie,  while 
the  vulture  scents  from  afar  tlie  decay  it  ia  hii»  miaiiion  to  remove.  There  10  not  a 
vibration  of  the  air  to  a  voice  of  nature,  hut  makes  part  of  a  profound  h«innony« 
arranged  by  infinite  skill,  if  we  uao  it  arighti  to  cheer  the  heart,  refine  the  miodp  and 
uplift  the  soul  in  aspirations  of  praise.'  *  The  Di^iity  of  Serving'  forms  the  subject 
of  a  diBCOOfse  in  which  we  find  many  passageH  which  we  pencilled  as  we  read ;  but 
with  Ihe  ejtception  of  one,  tho  reader  must  seek  them  in  the  Tolome  which  contains 
them.  That  exceptiou  la  the  foUowiaj^.  Its  connection  is  the  declaration  of  Hie 
write r,  that  if  the  present  judgment  of  society  were  like  that  of  the  SuraKifK>  the 
aspect  of  the  world  would  be  utterly  clmnged  ;  that  many  before  whom  we  now  ixd« 
cap  as  to  our  most  respectable  and  diatiijguished  citizens,  would  be  hissed  in  the  pil^ 
{ory  of  public  contempt.  An  illustrative  sketch  is  given,  which  has  many  a  coun- 
terpart t 

^  Hkax  U  b  iDB.ii,  to  wbotn  Got)  ha»  gifen  a  pnwerful  iniJuL  Every  door  of  linowlvdfe  ham  btmm 
open  to  him  ttttm  his  mofft  early  years.  His  fcUaw-citizen»  havo  tought  the  tUd  qC  bit  tnleatft,  Mid 
Rittdt  b)in  riclii*  They  Imvft  miMd  hittt  loo^ce,  Hud  made  him  greni.  Hi*  miuuieri  are  eoiir1«otfj^  and 
faibioii  flattAri  him.  Me  addi  to  all  tim  tbogrdcoful  rlncency  of  a  wr'I!-hn«d  rfU^fop,  and  th^  rttmrea 
soUcita  hi«  champ ionahip.    Bitt  hi«  heart  ia'crjld.    Ho  has  no  frilon    "  -      H» 

fmwn  in  wealth,  reputAtioa  luid  inditoiico,  ooly  (p  coni^rutulMto  hims'  !  *#on 

he  worAhipn^  the  warld  !io  »ervrB,  ifl  hi^  riwu  aelfl    Qn  u^uiiduy  uiori  ,  ini! 

at  tha  dooraf  his  broad  m&tiBion  ho  U  looked  up  10  by  a  ihivoriu^  uuici- 1  •  ni!],  fjircujL 
tnim  bii  talile,  tcarccly  during  to  hope  for  a  kind  wonl  fri^ui  tut  Upti,    It  is  utt  orphun  h>> 
DO  frioud  to  tell  him  Hint  there  id  a  fjoti  or  a  pnlb  of  virtue,  and  no  fth^^hcr  Nn  nmou^  tbt 
may  be  within  that  «qiialid  rof xedDCSn  &  miid,  loving  boart,  a  re*of.  ,  unA  a  drtprtnnMd 

will,  with  a  generoua  wi>h  lo  uprui«e   hinuolf.     But  the  luun,  whu   1  bl«««iaf  of  G«S^ 

make  bini  a  nieful,  con*cionco-iv aided  Chriittiafi.flpuruM  him  uwHy  vm  >  r  tht«iirht.     Yttti* 

foil  on,  and  that  norlocLed  little  oue  ^rown  up  (,bow  could  it  be  other tvi»i<?:<  ■•  niti  i        '     ' 

*Now,  tell  me,  which  will  «tand  fairctt  bHore  God  io  that  diiy,  when  h?)  *ill  i 
to  do  food  by  Ui<m«  who  had  ihe  knoit lodge  and  opportuoUy,  ai  tnosi  M^tf  rsivtiirrl 
»  moftt  guilty  of  crimf!,t!K>  felon,  «r  th«>  Bcl6tih  coulemucr  of  a  yonu^untji  <timt 

would  I  bo  limt  wretched  duld,  with  ttll  ibe  conaequeuce*  of  hi«  iinlnlorod  w*»r- 

flit,  world 4)ouor<td  man,  lo  whtmi  Uoo  nili  ^4ly;  *  1  j^uva  ibce  wvuJth,  and  t  >.  -,  r^k.i 

thtna  mif  htcwi  bo  tlio  «lay  of  the  holplea;!,  iho'light  of  the  if  noruut,  and  an  ^ miniilt  t,r  ^it<*«Ju«« 
Ike  world {  yethiattboo,  wicked  lervant,  wrapped  it  oU  abcmt  thy  uiiMrablo  •elfr 

But  we  must  draw  our  notice  of  this  excellent  volume  to  a  ciom.     It  1 
eloquent  and  original  thoughts,  and  is  very  rarely  disfigvtred  by  mtre  truisms,  1 
mon  in  kindred  coIIflctkinfL.    Soinethmg  very  tike  an  mcontiovertible  fact  however 


IB  tbifl  iMMition  of  our  author :  '  AfflicliotiB  are  painful.  Wh^n  thpy  ceiuo  to  ha  pdn- 
fy],  thoy  ceaso  to  bo  afflictions/  Probability  wc  tliink  rather  favors  both  of  those 
conclustcrnB ;  which  jremind  us  of  a  sentence  in  Uie  imitaHoii  of  Dr.  Jo'HN8o^r  in  (he 
*  Rejected  AddnflBes  :*  *  Permanent  stage-doors  wc  have  none.  Tlmt  which  if»  perma- 
nent cannot  be  reinoTed.  VVlien  one©  ft  ia  removed,  it  eoon  ceafics  to  be  permanent.* 
But  thero  arc  few  platitndes  to  be  encountered  in  any  thing  from  the  pen  of  Dr 
BKTHyNE  ;  while  hia  eloquence^  hia  genuine  feeling,  his  affectionate  tendernen,  will, 
win  all  hearts.    Again  we  commend  his  volume  to  a  conllal  public  acceptance. 


PoEHS  BY  Thomai  Hood,    lii  one  volume,    pp.  2t^.    '  Library  of  Choice  Re«duig/    New-York: 
Wiley  jlnd  PtrxNAJt. 

PsEBJLPs  there  ia  no  periodical  tn  this  country  which  lias  kept  so  full  a  *  mnniiig 
account'  with  the  muse  of  rare  Thosiar  Hood  as  the  KNiCKKaBOCKKiu  AlwBp  an 
enthuaiaiitjc  admirer  of  liis  genius ;  his  inimitable  sense  of  the  humorons  and  the 
burlesque  ;  hia  matchless  command  of  langiiaga  ;  bis  deep  feelings  and  honeat  tender- 
nesB  of  heart ;  his  love  of  right,  scorn  of  wrong,  and  hatred  of  cant,  at  all  Umee  and 
in  all  stations ;  we  imve  lost  no  opportunity  to  place  \m  productionsi  *  by  parcela/ 
before  our  readers  ;  until  we  find  it  difficult ,  in  looking  tlirough  any  collection  of  his 
writiugs,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  find  any  one  piece  upon  which  we  have  not  before 
trenched  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers.  Promiaing  that  the  volume  under  no- 
tice contains  several  o(  the  most  felicitous  productions  of  Hood*b  facile  pen,  we  con* 
tent  oonelvee  with  the  aegregation  of  two  or  three  pa£Hage«  from  an  ode  addressed 
to  a  very  '  godly  critic*  who  had  characterkod  some  of  his  innocent  playful  yerws 
as  *  profanenesB  and  ribaldry  :^ 

'  '  Well  I  —  bo  th  o  frracelon  Maeamen  u  eonfett  I 

I  do  enjay  Uiin  b(iunt«oiia  be«a(«ou9  eanli ; 

Anri  fintc  Hpon  ;i  je^t 
'  ^^     '  r  becomtn^  mirth  i* 

N  i-'iufli  foeo  I  puU. 

^  ^vlu'D  I'dioiily  bUiouij 

Nur  7.»uiiy  i:i  tnv  •.auclum  ^uporciliotu 
To  frimia  a  Sa.bl>&th  11  ill  or  (orgf  a  Uul\. 
t  pmy  Cut  Bractn  —  rcpeol  cuch  sinful  net*— 
Peru!-e,  but  tiuderucutli  the  rtnnj,  riijr  Bible, 

And  Itivn  tny  neiirhbor  fwr  too  wftU,  in  fact,  ^ 

To  f;4dl  and  t Mill  him  wiih  •  fodjy  tract 
Thttt  S  turned  by  ujjiidicatiua  to  n  libol. 
My  lieurt  U'Tmnnt*  not  with  the  bigot^s  iQaroU, 
An  creedA  1  vi«w  % itb  lolcrotion  thoroug^b, 
And  biive  a  borror  of  rcfmrdiof  hsavea 
A>  any  bodyji  roltea  tmrouglL' 

'  I  do  not  hub  the  Gofl|>cl  in  my  booka, 
Aod  thus  upon  the  public  mtod  intrude  it. 
Am  if  I  tboti^ht^  like  Ulolioitau  cook\ 
Nu  foot)  wmfit  to  eat  till  I  bad  cbvwM  it 
Ou  Bible  itilt«  I  do  u't  ulTc'ct  to  4tnlk  ; 
Nor  Ii»r4|  with  Scripture  my  TiuniUar  talk  t 

Far  juoiii  m^y  pioui*  imi*  foenl, 
AimI  yet  rdig^ion  have  no  jnwm-ii  teat; 
T  i*  not  w>  pltiii  us  the  old  Hill  <^f  Uowih, 
A  roan  ha»  ^C  bis  bellyfuU  of  ineal 
B««auao  he  talka  with  victual*  ttt  bis  moulh  f^ 

'Spontaneoiuily  to  God  sboubJ  i«Mid  the  aoitf, 
l4ko  the  ni4^«tic  oecMjle  to  iho  pole  ; 
B«Jt  nliiit  »,.rp  Uitr  M.rr,M....  i-.ri.,..  wortlip 
^'  i]  tliun  knowlfldgaf 
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ItUerary    Notices. 


[Jitne, 


*  1  do  coafeu  tli&t  I  ftbbor  ftad  ahriiik 
From  •cb«mei,  wiih  a  r«lkioiM  wUly-nilly, 
That  frown  upoo  SL  fJiileN**  niii*,  but  blink 
Th«  pecc«diIto«a  of  all  Piccadilly  ; 
My  »ou|  refolt*  nit  ffuch  n  bar*  liypocrlay, 
Aud  will  tioU  du-e  uol^  fancy  in  accorn) 
Tbe  LojLD  of  tlo«ti  with^  Eirlusitro  Lord 

Of  ihii  world's  arictocr«oy. 
It  will  not  own  a.  notiou  lo  unholy, 
Ai  tbiuking  that  ihu  rich  by  easy  tript 
Jf  ay  go  u»  hear'n,  whereM  tho  poor  aud  luwty 
Alu«t  work  Iheir  paMOffQ,  aa  they  do  in  tliipfl.* 

*  A  man  may  cry, '  Cburch !  Cliurcb  !'  at  ev'ry  Word« 
With  0:0  more  piety  than  oiher  people ; 
A  daw  'ft  not  reickoncd  a  roti;^iou£  bird 
Becaut«  ii  kc«pt  o^awln^  from  a  »te«plo. 
Tli«Ti»siplf>  i«  afooidi  a  holy  plaea^ 
But  quackia^  auty  frlvoi  it  au  ill-iavor; 
WhU«i  «aintly  mo'utitebanki  the  jvorch  di«gn>G<«, 
And  bring  r«Ugio(a^«  Mlf  into  diifavor!' 

*  ChurrJi  In  '  a  liultt  hear'n  b«U>w, 

I  have  bemo  tbera  and  stil]  would  g^t* 
Yei  I  am  nono  i»f  tboM  who  think  it  odd 

A  man  can  pray  uubidden  from  the  euiock 
And,  pauinf  by  thp  cUiiLf)mnr%'  ha^ock, 
Kncfil  down  remote  upon  the  »iinpb  tod, 
And  iiu«  In  *  fortoA^  pauperis'  to  God.' 

It  Inquires  no  recoimnendalioQ  of  ours  to  iusure  a  warm  and  cordial  receplaon  of 
ihifl  admirable  To1umo«  Those  who  ccin  thiiik  and  feel ;  who  can  enjoy  iuooc«iil 
mirth  and  good*Datiiir<}d  ■atiro  \  or  appreciate  true  pathcHi  nod  chaste  imaflioatioiii 
will  need  no  intswitivo  to  eecuro  its  perusal* 


Elements  «r  IUntai.  PHitOioPHr:  eooUiniii;  a  Critical   Expoftiiion  of  thtt  priaeipal  Pti« 
mena  and  Fowera  of  ibe  Hiunan  Mind.   By  L.  A,  SAwraa,  Preaident  of  CeDtnl>C(>(J«f«,  i 
New  York:  Fjjkk  AJf©  BunatM*. 

No  work  ha*  appeared  mnce  that  of  Dr.  Biiown,  which  »p<?nij  to  tis  ta  gt>  »  lb 
roughly  into  the  inveiligation  of  the  great  principles  of  Mental  Science,  aa  the  Yola 
before  lis.  The  purpoeo  of  the  book  l»  not  tnerely  to  give  a  digest  of  tho  resulta  < 
by  others,  and  to  teach  clearly  and  forcibly  tlio  we  1 1 -established  viewa  of  iiieta|i 
einni^biit  to  ^ve  new  and  better  Boliitions  of  the  principal  problenw  in  Mental  S< 
and  to  mako  essential  improvemenU  in  it.  The  book  contain«  little  common-p1ac«  I 
ter,  bat  arg[UBB  the  moat  diflficnlt  and  alMtruse  questions  with  cleamefla,  and  i 
important  speculative  and  practical  results  by  short  and  sure  proce«Boe.  The  styt^J 
IS  oonclso  and  forcible^  and  often  eloquent ;  the  range  of  diacumoa  is  wid»<  and  J 
the  tone  manly  and  dignified.  The  aiithor'n  theory  of  ideas  is  an  entire  d«p«itiift  1 
from  the  views  of  tho  English  and  Scotch  Metaphyniciansj  and  is  eqnally  rviminvl  i 
from  the  dreamy  mysticiflm  and  artificini  theories  of  tho  Gennaus.  This  part  €if  tbil 
work  necessarily  retpiiroft  eliwe  and  carerul  attcntiont  and  cannot  b©  read  *0B  Out ] 
mrc  ;'  but  is  intelligible,  and  opens  to  reflecting  men  wide  lields  of  thought  liitliart* 
imperfectly  unejtpJored. 

His  tkfeory  of  the  unagination  is  a  beaiatiful  exposition  of  that  tioble  faculty*  and  con- 
tains profound  and  original  views»  which  will  be  read  with  interest.  The  author's  expssi*  { 
tion  of  the  Logic  of  Aubtotle,  and  of  reasoning  generally  r  will  attract  the  attentiaii  ^  | 
metaphysicians.   Lord  Bacon  condf^fnoed  the  logic  of  Ajiistotlk,  and  proposed  a  lM*ir 
orgamim,  which  has  since  been  called  the  '  inductive  logic*'   Subsequent  wiitei*  hat* 


been  greatty  divided,  vome  disfeiidmg  Abjbtoti^s,  and  eudeavomig  to  recouoile  J^ui  logic 
with  the  principles  of  iuductive  reasoningi  and  of  hers  condemuiug  him.  Moat  authors 
Imve  taught  th&t  all  reasoniaig^  is  of  the  syllogistic  kind,  and  that  all  j^dgmenls  ara 
infonned  from  major  and  tninor  premises,  making  the  inductive  reusoninff  of  Bacon 
of  tlie  i^atne  kind  precisely  as  that  of  Aristotle.  This  conimou  error  of  modem 
times,  and  especially  of  English  metaphyaics,  is  committed  by  Mill  in  hia  elaborate 
work  on  logic  Mill  perverts  the  ffvUogiflra  entirely,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  such  a 
fonn  that  all  reasoning  may  be  worked  into  iU  Those  who  htivo  palienco  to  follow 
him  through  the  long  arguments  by  which  he  *  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
knowlcdgOt'  in  endless  mazes  bewilderi>d  and  lost,  will  be  rofroshed  with  the  profound 
and  convincing  exposition  of  the  same  subject  in  the  work  under  notice.  Another 
subject  of  eciual  importance  in  which  Mjll  failSf  \n  common  with  English  and  Scotch 
motapby^cians  generally,  is  that  of  the  lheor\"  of  Cause  and  EfTecL  A  largo  por- 
tion of  hia  work  is  devoted  to  this  subjeet,  and  the  same  vicious  solution  of  the  great 
question  respecting  it  is  given  which  fumiMhed  Hume  and  others  with  premises  for  a 
sj'slem  of  skepticism.  Mr.  Sawyer's  work  resolves  this  whole  matter  in  a  mnimor 
which  takea  away  the  premises,  from  which  the  modem  eysteina  of  skepticimn  and 
idealism  are  inferred,  and  which  must  put  these  coutroversic4i  at  rest  No  one  can 
read  hi^  simple  aolotion  without  being  satisfied  of  its  truth,  and  feeling  that  he  has 
super«ed«'d  the  learned  volumes  of  British  dieqiusition  on  these  subjects.  We  com* 
mend  the  work  to  the  cultivators  of  sound  mental  science,  and  to  the  patrons  of  ori* 
ginal  American  literature. 


I 


History  of  the  Bjistilm.    Bt  R*  A.  DAVSirpoar.    Complete  In  oofl  volume.    With  s  Graand 
Plau  of  tiiu  BatiulQ.    Number  One  gf  Carcy  Jkrm  Hastes  '  Library  for  tb«  People/ 

Tms  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  season.  Wo  judge  of  its  probs* 
bio  influence  upon  the  general  reader  by  its  power  over  a  professional  reader^  so  to 
speak,  who  must  needs  read  '  every  thing  going  ;*  and  when  we  say,  that  having 
taken  up  the  volume  we  coutd  not  lay  it  down  until  we  arrived  at  the  three  hundred 
and  forty -ninth  page,  the  last  in  Che  book,  we  look  to  have  the  fact  taken  as  prima 
/(tcie  evidence  of  the  character  of  its  contents.  The  author  hiis  linked  with  the 
history  of  the  BastUe  that  of  France,  and  has  traced  the  rise  and  progress  of  those 
parties,  factioiis  and  sects  which  fumiflhed  inmates  to  the  prieons  of  state.  Ho  has 
consnitod  every  document  that  was  acceaaibte,  which  could  throw  light  upon  any 
branch  of  his  subject  The  author  does  by  no  mean^  assume  too  much  iu  hoping  that 
the  volume  will  tend  not  only  to  keep  up  an  abhorrence  of  arbitrary  iwwer,  but  also 
to  inspire  affection  for  governments  which  hold  it  to  be  a  duty  to  promote  the  happi- 
nen  of  the  people.  It  is  enough  to  melt  the  hardest  heart  with  pity^  to  read  the  ac- 
cotmts  of  the  iuhuman  treatment  to  which  the  prisoneTs  of  the  Bafftile  were  subjected  ; 
uhut  out  from  the  beautiful  forma  of  nature,  the  treasures  of  intellect,  and  the  delights 
of  social  convcree,  from  all  that  can  animate  or  console  ;  rocked  by  a  thousand  ro- 
fiiembrances,  conjectures,  passions  and  fears ;  brooding  in  unbroken  seclusion  and 
silence  over  the  past  and  the  present,  and  vainly  struggling  to  penetrate  the  darknewof 
the  faturo ;  and  oven  when  his  long  series  of  woes  is  at  last  endtd  ;  when  Death  has 
rent  asunder  the  fetters  of  the  captive,  and  ho  is  *  where  the  wicked  cense  from  trou-i- 
bling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest^*  an  ingenuity  of  torment  carries  vengeanco  beyond 
the  grave,  and  entails  upon  kindred  a  share  of  sufiering.  The  work  before  us  is  the 
only  one  in  the  language  which  can  bo  denominated  a  History  of  the  Bastile. 
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A  Drfekcb  of  Fukmoh  Cookkrt,  by  «One  wbo  Emowv.'' Perpend  the  &ii]i«i«t 

epifltle  to  tb<»  Ebi-tor,  taiftoful  reader,  &om  an  accomplisbed  I^iiiadelphia  caterer*  itnd 
judge  between  him  and  the  ndrersarieB  whoso  *■  poeitions'  he  attacks  witb  tnatkM 
enthUBtttflm  and  skilful  weapons:  *  As  a  pendant  for  that  extremely  epicureou  iC* 
count  of  a  Roman  dinner,  by  the  *  Mao  without  a  Shadow/  (*  May  his  shadow  n*r«r 
be  leas  I*  for  ho  must  bo  a  true  gourmet,  in  the  best  aenso  of  the  word  —  Fttiocb 
aetise,  of  conne,)  and  as  a  bo  aeon -light  to  such  sober  old  cita  aa  may,  after  tuditt^  a 
half-century  to  lunasB  *  a  plum'  by  retailing  fiah  or  tapes,  feel  desirous  of  astoiushinf 
neig^bhor  Jones  and  friend  Smith  with  a  magnificent  entertainment,  conaialiiig  oi  a 
quart  of  terrapin *soiiip»  ordered  from  the  nearest  oyBter-cellar ;  a  hundred 
purchased  under  his  own  eye,  and  opened  by  *  one  of  Gon^fi  ebony  imagen ;' 
turkey,  which  took  him  two  days  to  byy^  because  the  confounded  huck^eiv  wmntod 
a  aixpeoce  too  much,  and  in  the  cooking  of  which,  he  is  ahnost  niin«d  by  tlis  im- 
menao  quantity  of  stale  bread,  parsley,  sage  and  onions  required  for  its  BtuffiQj^ ;  t 
kinds  of  watery  vegetables ;  a  composition  of  butter,  rice  and  milk,  dignified 
the  nam©  of  *  rice  custard/  and  a  faint  imitaUon  of  puff  paste,  tilled  with  cranbei 
or  some  other  acid  fruit ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  accompanied  by  a  quail  of  dark- 
colored  liifuid,  whicli  bo  wojs  obliged  to  take  some  years  before  for  a  bad  debt  from  a 
second-rate  grocer,  said  grocer  facetiously  styling  it  Port ;  a  wine  much  taiked  oC 

but  seldom  seen  in  England I  say,  as  a  bejicon-hght  to  such  as  dine  atfler  thai 

fasliion,  1  send  you  a  *  carte*  of  a  breakfast  and  a  dinner  served  up  a.t  one  of  mm 
Philadelphia  hotels,  within  a  few  woeks  past.  For  the  information  of  the  uniniltialed* 
I  would  inform  them  that  both  entertainments  wore  served  a  la  J2u«s«,the  oniy  Rtii* 
sian  custom,  by-tbe-way,  worthy  of  iinitationf  and  the  only  style  by  which  9mtk 
guest  ifi  enabled  to  make  comfortably  the  *  tour  of  the  table,'  and  eat  liis  propcutidtt ef 
each  dish  *  a  son  pointy*  the  indispensable  duty  of  every  sensible  goumu^L  Twenty 
minutes  were  allowed  to  intervene  between  '  the  going  down  and  coming  u|»*  id  e«o- 
secuUve  dkbes,  to  enable  the  digestive  organs  to  perlbrm  properly  tholr  regular  dhs> 
ties.  The  wiuesj  the  choicest  of  their  kind,  were  all  properly  cared  for*  and  serrad 
at  Iho  proper  time,  without  stint,  and  without  precipitation ;  the  amphitfyvn  oatv* 
fially  observing  that  each  gnest's  glass  was  neither  full  nor  empty*  And*  in  shorl,  as 
*  CasAR  and  his  fortimes*  were  embarked  in  tins  aiFair,  yon  may  Iw  sure  it  wa»  caeksd 
as  but  one  man  in  this  country  can  cook,  and  iterved  in  snch  a  style  as  *  any  fn«isd  of 
CKSAa's'  might  be  proud  of.    But  whUe  1  am  prating,  the  dishes  are  getting 
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first  eoteriainmeul  wan  a  '  D^jeimer  k  itt  Fourchette  pour  dix  couverts,*  given  by  & 

FliilndclplniLu  to  it  very  celebrated  *  gastronome'  of  your  city,  than  whom  perhaps  no 

puc  in  this  counLry  m  bfitter  capable  of  appreciating  the  eflToris  of  an  aritste ;  and 

the  folio  wing  ia  the  *  carte,*  the  Tinme  of  the  wine  that  accompanied  each  divli  being 

added: 

'  Salt  oyster*  on  the  a}i«1L 

Cbjibli*  I 
A  rock-fiab  i  I  a  brocbfi^  a  la  champ^ooiiow 

I>orf  Jobajuti*1>i''rg«  163^ 
Poaclied  egft^  A  lo  pnti-e  de  celeri,  ^ 

LJcbfrauemiincli,  1E)38. 
PigfoDS  en  poire,  aux  petit*  poi*. 

Liobrraiiejiinikb,  1828. 
PetiU  pal^  do  ciuouelloB  lic*  Cu\»va»,  i  In  Fjitaiici^r«. 

SlelDW«Lu,  1834. 
A  rooMt  OftpOD,  »tuffcd  wiUi  iri)ff1i<4  I 

CUemiimgiiu  frapp^. 
Majroiuiaise  de  Voluilic,  ti  lit  B(rllevu«. 

A  '  Coup  du  milieu'  oC  rum,  iixty- fife  yesrtold. 

*  After  which,  a  couple  of  magzinni  bottles  of  Deumonico's  celebrated  Buigtindy, 
obtained  expre^ssly  for  the  occuBion.  Theii»  *  Caf6  ^  la  Grecque,  and  Toalo  d'An- 
chois  ;*  fljid  aa  *  Chajsse  Cuft*/  or  *  Coup  d'apnls,'  a  bottle  of  some  extraordinary 
•  EiiMace  do  Moka  do  Martinique,'  a  liqueur  wilhout  an  equal.  Before  parting,  di- 
gestion had  BO  well  waited  on  appetite,  (hat  it  was  nece«sary  to  fumlah  tbe  gahaU 
with  It  cui>  of  *  Chocolat  a  la  crdine*  to  prevent  their  leaving  the  table  hungry ! 

*  The  secotiti  aSair  was  got  up  by  a  party  of  the  *  Upper  Ten  Thousand/  who 
have  always  objected  to  dining  at  a  hotel,  but  departed  from  their  rule  in  this  ln> 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  lesting  the  abilities  of  the  parties  concerned  in  the  above- 
nientioned  repast.  Their  order  was  a  *  e^rto  blanche,*  and  the  way  they  *  footed  the 
biir  fully  expressed  their  satisfaction  witli  an  aifair  which  the  world  is  challenged  to 
BurpasB  I  It  would  be  time  lost  to  expatiate  upon  the  inerils  of  this  *  carte  ;'  for  the 
experienced  gourmet  a  sUigle  glance  will  be  sufficient ;  to  the  inexperienced  and  ig- 
norant, voluraes  would  not  induce  them  to  think  that  a  dinner  could  be  •  any  great 
tbinp/  which  appeared  to  them  composed  of  but  chicken  »oi)p,  calf's  head,  lamb 
chops,  sweet 'breadi?,  chickens*  livers  cooped  up  in  paper,  snipe^  cooked  in  some  M  —  d 
French  way/  a  roast  chicken  stufied  with  black  potatoes  I  a  lobster  salad,  with  a 
few  common-place  vegetables,  and  a  lot  of  '  French  sugared  kickshaws;.*  The  sal" 
man  might  perhaps  arrest  their  attention  for  a  moment,  but  when  they  marked  the 
sauce  they  would  pass  even  that  with  a  *  Pish  !  some  infernal  French  mussing!*  and 
would  posfiibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  *  Orange  ice  cream  might  be  good,  but  for 
their  parts  they  would  much  prefer  lemon  or  vanilla,*  With  such  men,  French  cook- 
ing mud  Italian  operas  are  placed  on  a  par  ;  *  neither  worth  a  d  —  n,  that  they  aro 
aware  oV  Some  such  genius  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  who  prides  himself  on  his 
talent  for  making  and  describing  the  *  modus  operandi*  of  a  sherry -cobbler,  in  a  long 
article  descnptive  of  the  good  things  the  mob-townew  get  at  Guv's,  (by-the-way,  let 
mo  add  that  Guv's  dinners  are  far  better  than  the  author^s  description  of  them,)  at- 
UckB  French  cooking  in  a  most  savage  manner,  and  emphasizes  the  following  bright 
assertion :  *  You  can  make  a  French  dinnokr  out  of  any  thin? ;  Heaven  itself  has 
been  good  enough  to  provide  the  fhinp  we  eat  in  Baltimore.'  And  again:  '  The  sa- 
perior  ©xcellence  of  French  cooking  arises  from  the  tjcreiehednc8$  of  French  food  !* 
If  the  individyal  who  penned  the  above  extraordinary  remark  were  an  igiionunuA»  Of 
a  writer  of  no  note,  his  very  insignificance  would  prevent  his  belag  called  to  account ; 
but  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  we  rnnst  therefore  infer  that  he  is  seeking  *  to  build  up 
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his  house  by  knocking  his  neighbor's  down/  and  consequently  has  knowingly  dis- 
torted the  facts.  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  a  scientific  refuta- 
tion of  such  baseless  assertions.    Beside : 

'  Lb  jett  ne  vaut  pu  la  chandeUe.'  ^ 

I  will  however  give  him,  and  the  croakers  against  the  French  style  of  cooking,  one 
single  shot,  in  the  shape  of  a  receipt  for  *  Un  Roti  sans  pareil,*  which  is  taken  fimn 
the  celebrated  *  Almanach  des  Grourmands,'  written  by  the  greatest  epicure  of  any 
age,  Grimod  de  la  Retniere.    Hear  him  : 

'  Stuff  a  fine  large  olive  with  eapert  and  fiUtt  d'anckoii,  and  — 

*  Place  it  inside  a  delicate  Bee-Figne^  (a  small  bird,)  fh>m  which  you  cot  the  head  and  feet,  and  — 
.'Enclose  it  in  the  body  of  a  fine  plump  oriolo*,  which  you  truss  neatly,  and  — 

'  Insert  in  the  body  of  a  fat  mawvtetts,  (a  lark,)  from  which  yon  cut  not  only  the  head  and  feet,  bat 
also  dissect  the  principal  bones ;  then  cover  it  with  a  thin  slice  of  lard,  and  — 

'  Put  it  into  the  body  of  a  grive^  (thrush,)  which  you  must  also  dissect  and  prepare  in  the  aaino 
manner,  and  — 

'  Stuff  inside  a  fat  and  juicy  caiUe^  (quail,)  a  wild  one  in  preference  to  a  tame  one ; 

'  Then  enclose  your  caille,  which  you  should  cover  with  a  vine-leaf,  as  a  coat-of«jrms  to  dKm  its 
nobility,  in  the  body  of  a  vaimeaii,  (lapwing  J  which  is  boned  and  trussed  to  enable  it  to  be 

'Inserted  into  the  body  of  k pluvierdore^  (golden  plover,)  which  in  its  turn  is  covered  with  lard, 
and  — 

'  Enclosed  in  a  young  woodcock^  as  tender  and  as  plump  as  Mademoiselle  Vclnais,  (a  celebrated 
actress  of  those  days,)  and  quite  as  well  kept.  Having  first  rolled  it  in  grated  bread  cmmba,  yoo 
then 

'  Place  it  in  the  body  of  a  leal,  which  is  neatly  trussed  and  prepared,  and  then 

'Put  into  tLgnuuarhtn,  which  you  secrete  in  the  body  of  a  young 

'  WUd'duek,  Enclose  your  duck  i  iislde  a  chicken,  which  should  be  as  white  as  Madame  Bblmoiit, 
as  plump  as  Mademoiselle  de  Vibknk,  and  as  fat  as  Mademoiselle  Ccntat,  but  not  quite  so  larf  •• 
(These  ladies  are  celebrated  actresses  and  danseuses.) 

*  Your  chicken  with  its  many  amiable  qualities  should  then  be  concealed  inside  of  a  young  vf 
•      •  '•  rf,wftl 


§antt  chosen  with  care,  and  preserved  until  it  has  obtained  the  requisite  degree  of  koMtgomt,  y 
which  it  is  not  fit  to  be  placed  before  a  '  gourmand ;'  you  thAn 

*  Place  it  in  the  bodv  of  a  young  tender  and  fat  goose,  wild  of  course,  which  is  hidden  from  ralgar 
gaze  by  being  placed  in  the  body  of  a  very  fine  hen  turkef,  which  should  be  as  white  and  as  pluoip 
as  Mdlle.  Arskne  : 

'  And  last  of  all,  place  your  turkey  in  the  body  of  an  Outarde  (a  species  of  wild  turkey  or  fooae) 
and  fill  the  interstices  with  Lucca  Chestnuts,  force  meat,  and  a  savory  stuffing. 

'  Having  thus  prepared  your  roast,  put  it  into  a  pot  sufficiently  large,  with  onions  pi^tu§  with  clovtta, 
carrots,  chopped  ham,  celery,  a  bouquet  of  thyme  and  parsley,  mignonette,  sevenu  slices  of  fat  pork 
well  salted.  Pepper,  salt,  fine  spices,  coriander,  and  one  or  two  sprigs  of  garlic.  Then  seal  this  pot 
hermetically  with  a  strip  of  paste  or  clay  and  place  it  on  a  slow  fire  where  the  heal  will  penetnto  it 
gradually,  and  let  it  remain  twenty-four  hours.  Then  uncover  it ;  '  degraissez'  it,  if  necessary,  and 
serve  on  a  hot  plate. 
'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  juices  of  so  many  different  fowls  amalgamated  thoroughly  by  this  slow 
process  of  cooking,  and  their  different  principles  bo  coming  so  identified  each  with  the  other  by  this 
close  connection,  would  give  to  this  unequalled  dish  a  most  wonderful  flavor  in  which  you  have  oom- 
bined  the  quintesiience  of  the  plain,  the  forest,  the  marsh,  and  the  barn-yard.' 

And  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  a  country  celebrated  for  the  wretchednesB  of  its  food  I 
Perhaps  Mr.  *  Sherry -Cobbler'  can  name  for  me  a  season  during  which  the  Balti- 
moreans  will  be  enabled  to  produce  an  equal  variety.  Perhaps  he  can ;  but  until 
he  does,  he  will  pardon  me  if  I  dare  to  disagree  with  him  in  his  opinion  of  France, 
*  La  Belle  France,*  being  such  a  <  GoD-forgotten  country*  as  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as  being  desirous  of  finding  fault  with  Balti- 
more and  its  gastronomical  treasures.  (May  Heaven  avert  such  a  calamity !)  On 
the  contrary,  she  is  entitled  to  all  my  respect  and  veneration,  not  only  for  her  can- 
vass-back ducks,  her  fine  oysters,  and  her  beautiful  celery,  to  say  nothing  of  her 
pretty  girls  and  hospitable  citizens ;  but  she  happens  to  be  *  the  spot  where  I  was 
bom.'  Nor  do  I  censure  him  for  his  extravagant  praise  of  the  good  things  he  gets  at 
Guy's,  for  to  my  certain  knowledge,  there  is  no  place  in  this  country  where  the  dain- 
ties of  the  latitude  are  served  with  so  much  care  and  taste ;  plain  to  be  sure,  and  aU 
the  better  perhaps  for  that,  but  always  carefully  cooked  and  good.  But  *  I  do  oljeet' 
to  his  wholesale  denunciation  of  a  country  which  has  been  from  time  inmiemorial. 
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*  the  Paradiso  of  Gourmands/  and  a  Bcience  whicJi  ranka,  in  the  opinion  of  all  *  son- 
Hible  meu/  on  a  par  with  medicine  !  *  Wretcliednefie  of  tlie  food*  foisootli !  Why 
\H  mo  tell  you,  my  '  cobbler'  frieudi  tbul  in  PariB  the  product  of  the  four  qaarten 
of  the  globe  are  alu>ayt  to  be  had;  and  the  lime  Ls  not  far  distant  when  a  canvaw- 
back  duck  will  b«  lasB  of  a  *  rara  avis  in  Paris'  than  in  m&n^  cities  nearer  homo. 

*  I  do  obj(?ct*  ulao  to  his  atyling  the  gencroua  and  rich  wines  of  tho  glorioug  Rhine 

*  acid  tipple.*     Bui,  *  horror  of  horrors  I'  hstea  to  \m  (irofauity  : 

*  Ybt  it  wti*  not  (hni  §ktrry  tbero  plenty  wm  mah, 
In  bttakofM  of  r^rytftal,  or  httiiicj  bo  grttn  I' 

*  Golden  Sherry  in  green  hottte«i  I     Cliateaii  Murganx  in  a  horse-bucket  aa  »oon ! 

But  what  can  bo  t^xpecled  from  a  gounnand  (?)  who  writes  such  poetry  and  mukea 

ossertiotjs  like  the  following: 

'  'T  WAS  not  ale  or  pen  ter,  ihai  t  hctd  to  §mlf  -^ 
Oh  tio!  *tw%»  a  '  cobbler^'  moro  exquiajta  tliJl  t 


Pear  '  box'  jji  ihe  ^baAt'moQt/  how  calui  cau  1  real, 
On  the  bfuch  in  thy  corner  —  for  thert  I  doste  bc*lf 
Whon  the  jLof  liujg;  o(  koittM,  forkt,  uud  f^lafrbOA  aIihIJ  ceaie, 
And  I  uwi  mi  tuy  l>uBoiu,&ud  ktumb«r  iu  ponco!* 

Dear  soul  I  h©  has  gone  to  sleep  1  May  be  long  enjoy  hia  Btuniber«  ;  and  when  ueit 
he  awakeniijkt  his  fimt  prayer  bo  for  the  extension  of  his  kuowlodge  of  *Ga«tronoiny 
and  Goii^s  tmth  I     Now  *  let  him  slide,'  and  lei  us  to  dinner. 

* '  Aa  I  was  remarking  when  you  interrupted  mo  :*  to  expatiate  on  tlie  merits  of  thif 
dinner  would  be  time  lost.  We  nmy  ub  wtt\i  therefore  plunge  *■  in  medias  ros/  and  lot 
it  speak  for  itsulf.  There  was  no  bill  of  fare  sliown,  but  as  each  dish  was  sent  iip>  a 
very  neat  card,  with  the  name  nod  description  of  the  dish  on  it,  was  haudod  to  the 
prottiding  genius,  who  passed  it  round  the  table.  There  was  therefore  *  no  stay  of  ez- 
ecntion/  for  each  *  convive'  took  his  portion  of  the  '  preeonl,'  fearing  the  •  future* 
would  not  be  so  much  to  his  taste.  What  Ibeir  appetites  and  capabilities  were,  you 
may  judge,  when  I  tell  you  an  anchorite  would  have  starved  on  the  remnants! 
*  But  neighbor  Veko£s  will  be  talking/  and  I  am  again  straying  from  my  dinnt^r. 
Now  for  it  As  I  am  a  little  dillerent  from  ♦  Guy/  and  do  sometimes  *  defile  my  bill 
uf  fare,  (which  is  a  carte)  with  a  French  or  a  Frenchified  name/  you  will  permit  me 
to  write  it  in  a  *  foreign  slang ;' 

*CART^    riD    DtNBB.    PODK    DIX    COUVERTS^' 


POTAOSi. 

Hklxves. 


EfCTBEKS  ET   EntRXIKXTS 

DS  LxOtTMXS. 


ENm^Brm  ox  Douoxvs, 


VOL.    XXVII, 


Pur^e  da  Volulle,  4  U  lUyale. 

Sttumou  tit  [a  NuTarui,  jgrotiMi  piecs, 

C^ilvtctto  d'utfut'uii,  »autt:ce  »UJi  pelit*  poi*. 
E^  t  «%uce  tofosto. 

Petu.  ^  i  ......„.k4  de  foiet  frsi,  i  Im  FioiiCicjerit. 

PuimQc«  liu  tcrre  A  U  iiiiiitr«  d*  UoitL 
Salmi  ilc  Bocassjnei,  au  Aimet  de  Cbsjupagiie, 

Mncedomo  du  L^gaOMt* 

Chap4»o,  mix  TrulTc*- 

8slni1'a>  li'HrrjimH'?  <'Tr  3fnyonniU«0. 

8..  ,  VojiiUe. 

liliti  r  a  V  OrftDge  en  formcd'un  niflft. 

Liqiieitr, 

71 
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*  The  wines  used  were  from  the  best  private  stocks  Philadelphia  can  boast  of,  and 
consisted  principally  of  Madeiras,  '  so  old  that  you  cannot  count  their  years.'  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  many  bills  of  fare  which  to  *  the  ears  of  the  groundlings* 
would  sound  far  more  musical.  To  them  I  have  no  answer  to  make  ;  but 't  is  from 
*  the  judicious  few'  that  I  expect  my  reward ;  and  when  they  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  this  dinner  was  gotten  up  during  lent,  the  very  worst  season  of  the  year, 
they  will  be  forced  to  allow  this  <  carte'  a  position  in  the  front  rank.'  j.  m.  s. 


Natioical  Academy  of  Design:  Second  Notice.  —  We  resume  our  imperfect 
notice  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  pictures  in  the  National  Academy  ;  premising 
merely,  that  there  are  numbers  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  speak,  and  of  which 
we  h^d  intended  to  make  mention,  that  we  must  pass  wholly  by ;  partly  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  not  space,  and  partly  because  our  readers  in  various  and  distant 
parts  of  the  country  will  find  little  attraction  in  mere  descriptions  of  paintings  which 
they  will  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing.  But  to  the  exhibition :  W.  S.  Mount,  in 
Number  131,  *  Recollections  of  Early  Days,  or  Fishing  Along  Shore,'  has  given  as  a 
characteristic  Long-Island  *  south-side'  scene  ;  but  full  as  it  is  of  expression  and  cha- 
racter, it  is  very  indifferently  colored,  especially  the  shadowless  landscape.  The  am- 
phibious negro-woman  in  the  boat,  however,  is  *one  of  'em,  and  no  mistake ;'  and  the 
boy  and  dog  are  well  painted.  Mr.  Mount  has  several  other  pictures,  but  none  so 
noteworthy  as  this.  .  .  .  Mr.  Osgood's  pictures  (Numbers  144,  231,  229,)  show 
great  improvement  upon  those  heretofore  exhibited.  One  could  wish  however  that 
he  would  not  ransack  theatrical  wardrobes  for  his  draperies.  His  pictures  in  this  re- 
gard smack  too  strongly  of  the  milliner's  shop.  .  .  .  Our  old  friend  Page  has  three 
portraits  in  the  exhibition,  drawn  in  his  usual  style  of  excellence.  We  think  he  has 
mistaken  the  later  tone  of  his  coloring.  We  could  hardly  help  saying,  while  look- 
ing upon  Number  30,  that  if  the  subject  were  not  *  blue'  when  he  was  sitting  for  his 
picture,  it  must  have  been  painted  by  moonlight.  Numbers  81  and  147  are  less  ob- 
jectionable in  this  respect ;  or  perhaps  their  position  renders  the  peculiarity  less  appa- 
rent. The  face  of  the  lady  is  admirably  natural  and  life-like,  in  every  thing  save  the 
tone  of  color.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  T.  Peele  is  a  new  exhibitor,  but  we  hope  often  to  see 
his  productions  hereafter.  His  *  Girl  and  Rabbits,'  Number  22,  is  a  most  pleasing  pic- 
ture. A  curious  change  is  observable  in  it,  however,  at  a  little  distance  off.  The 
rabbit  on  the  right  looks  precisely  like  a  sentimental  duck,  his  ears  being  transformed 
into  an  unexceptionable  bill !  Number  219,  '  The  Seamstress,'  is  justly  a  favorite  with 
all  visitors.  It  is  a  most  truthful  illustration  of  the  very  spirit  of  Hood's  •  Song  of  the 
Shirt'  In  the  weak  eyes,  the  despairing  attitude,  of  the  only  figure,  and  the  simple 
accessories  of  the  poor  apartment,  there  is  abundant  *  material  for  tears.'  Truly  an 
excellent  picture.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ranney  is  a  young  artist  who  is  steadily  improving. 
His  '  Match-Boy,'  Number  192,  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Rossiter 
stands  *  Number  One'  in  the  catalogue,  at  all  events ;  and  indeed  his  picture  is  in 
many  respects  a  very  good  one  ;  but  such  an  idea  of  painting  every  thing  red  *  bangs 
the  copper.'  Mr.  Rossiter  should  come  home.  Ho  has  been  so  long  in  Italy  copy- 
ing the  old  masters,  that  he  imitates  their  dirt  and  dust  exactly.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Gray,  Brown,  and  others  of  our  artists,  who  stay  too  long  abroad,  and  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  simple  nature.  .    .    .    Mr.  Spencer  paints 


yery  reApectablo  portnutflt  as  his  portion  of  the  exhibitiim  will  evince  ;  bnt  he  bus 
oho  astonished  Ihe  public  this  iimo  with  eaniethlujo;  in  tho  historical  line  —  *  Don 
Quixrttto  in  hiii  Study/  It  is  a  curious-looking^  thing ;  maJiogany  face,  tnahogany 
dre*®,  mahogany  dog  [  We  are  not  Bnfficieally  well  vereed  in  the  tenns  of  art  to  say 
technically  what  this  picture  requireej  but  it  wants  mmething  very  much.  •  ■  ■  Ma. 
Swain  hna  two  clever  portraits.  The  drapery  in  Number  193  is  espeqially  well 
done.  •  •  •  Jk9b^  Talbot  has  very  perceptibly  improved.  Ho  has  a  fine  feeling  for 
nature,  and  loves  his  art.  Wis  landscapes  this  year  are  better  than  any  we  have 
ever  Been  from  hk  pencil.  Number  77,  '  Lake  Champlain/  is  quiet  in  tone  and 
color^  and  a  very  pleasing  picture.  ■  •  -  Mr.  C.  G.  Thompson  baa  four  pictures  in 
the  exhihitiont  the  most  pletisiug  of  which  are  Nombers  TB,  *  Juliet,  in  the  Balcony 
Scene/  and  33i?,  a  good  portrait  of  the  arlJfit*B  wife.  Mr.  Thompson,  however,  lias 
never,  to  our  thinking,  exceeded  his  admirtiblc  portraits  of  Bryant  and  Longfel* 
LOW.  •  •  *  Mr.  Terry  has  returned  from  Italy,  after  an  absence  of  several  years, 
witli  more  of  the  right  kind  of  feeling  than  our  travelling  artists  generally  do.  His 
st34e  is  somewhat  dry  and  hard,  and  he  has  no  great  endowment  in  the  way  of  ima- 
gination ;  yet  he  draws  well,  and  finishes  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  The  •  Fancy 
Head,'  Number  119,  is  a  very  pretty  httle  picture,  *  *  •  Waldo  and  Jewbtt  have 
Dine  portraits  in  the  Ganer>' ;  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  our  old  mayor,  Stephbn 
Ajulsn,  and  Com.  JAMts  MACiciNTOSif ;  both  absolntely  *  speaking  likenesses,'  No 
artists  can  give  better  likenesses  than  tliese  gentlemen  ;  but  their  outlines  are  hartl, 
almost  invariably.  *  •  •  What  shall  we  say  of  Wenzleb?  The  artists  generally 
condemn  his  coloring,  we  find  ]  still  the  public  like  his  pictures,  for  seen  at  the  right 
distance  they  are  life-like.  Number  156,  *  Portrait  of  a  Lady,'  we  like,  although 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  she  is  sitting  or  standing.  The  back-ground  is  htird, 
and  (he  drapery  somewhat  formal  and  stiff;  yet  the  bead  pleases  almost  ever>'  body. 
The  portrait  of  Rev.  Dr.  Berrian  I  — *  Skadowg  to»nigbt  have  struck  more  terror  I* 
etc.  •  •  •  Ma.  Wnmunai;,  of  Cincinnati,  has  sent  only  one  little  picture,  (Number 
^It)  and  it  w  tho  first  time  he  has  ever  exhibited  in  this  city  ;  but  we  hope  it  will 
not  be  the  Inst.  Look  at  that  water  ;  it  beats  all  we  ever  saw  painted.  The  clouds 
too,  and  the  mist  rising  tbrongh  the  valleyt  are  very  beautifuL  The  hill  on  the  left 
seemed  to  us  a  little  formal  and  stifi';  but  take  it  all  in  all^  the  picture  is  a  remarkably 
clever  one. 


k 


CiiiLDiiiN,  and  'children  of  a  larger  growth  V  MWo**  Garden  is  open!  Great 
preparations  have  been  made  by  the  manager  to  iiisoro  a  more  briniarit  campaign  than 
any  precetliiig  one.  Mr,  NtoLo  visited  Europe  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  aid  of  the  Ravei^,  and  he  sncceoded.  The  elder  and  junior  branches  of  this 
talented  famUy  have  met  half-way ;  the  former  from  their  pleasant  retreats  in  Franco, 
the  latter  from  8outh  America.  Two  '  fixst-rate'  dancers  have  al^o  been  secured  ;  an 
Austrian  lady,  M'dlle.  Blanoy,  from  Vienna,  and  Mens.  Edmund  HcmtiE,  who  has 
recently  made  a  moot  successfnl  debut  tJi  Paris.  The  whole  arrangement  of  matters 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chippendale,  himself  an  admirable  actor  and  a 
Bcaf  cety  less  effective  manager.  Other  engagements  are  pending  ;  and  should  vau- 
deville form  port  of  the  scheme,  the  first  talent,  we  are  well  assured,  will  be  presented. 
A  more  detightful  place  of  entertainment  there  is  not  on  this  continent  than  Niblo^w 
Garden  and  Thtaire  in  the  summer  solstice.  VV^e  look  to  see  tlie  exertions  of  our 
old  and  enterpriaing  follow -citizen  adequately  rewarded. 
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Gofisip  WITH  Readers  and  Correspondents. —  Well,  *  constant  reader/  you  have 
accompanied  us  to  the  end  of  another  of  our  '  allotted  periods/  and  are  about  to 
commence  with  us  Our  Twenty-Eighth  Volume,  Have  you  been  disappointed  in 
us  hitherto?  Have  we  fallen  short,  in  letter  or  spirit,  of  our  promises  to  yon-ward? 
Let  us  hope  not ;  but  venture  to  assimie  the  rather,  that  what  we  could  accomi^iah 
we  hate  accomplished  ;  that  from  substantial  evidence,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude' 
that  you  have  been  something  more  than  satisfied  with  our  exertions  to  entertain 
you  ;  and  *  such  being  the  case,'  we  ask  you  to  believe  that  our  forth -coming  volume 
will  prove  second  to  no  one  that  has  appeared  heretofore.  Our  stores  of  materiel  are 
abundant,  and  from  the  best  sources  in  the  country ;  our  aims  are  high,  and  we  hope  isk 
no  respect  to  fall  short  of  them.  But  by  our  performances  let  us  be  judged.  *  •  '  Ths 
leading  article  in  the  present  number  will  arrest  the  reader's  attention.  Jt  is  trans- 
lated by  an  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Hon.  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  our  Minister  to  the 
Court  of  Sweden,  from  Marmier,  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  French  Explor- 
ing Expedition  which  traversed  the  Northern  Seas,  and  who  has  written  many  valu- 
able and  interesting  letters  upon  Iceland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  other  portions  of 
Europe,  little  known,  even  in  these  days  of  incessant  travel.  In  presenting  a  sketch 
of  the  origin,  progress  and  wonders  of  Lubeck,  once  the  queen-city  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  our  correspondent  has  chosen  a  good  starting-point  in  Northern  Europe,  as 
he  will  now  follow  the  gifted  writer  through  his  interestmg  excursions  in  Norway, 
Lapland,  and  other  remote  regions.  As  to  Sweden,  we  shall  be  favored  with  the  re- 
sult of  our  correspondent's  personal  observations.  It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  im- 
proper for  us  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  this  place  touching  our  obliging  correspondent. 
Mr.  Ellsworth  is  the  grandson  of  Chief-Justice  Ellsworth,  and  Hon.  E.  Goodrich, 
of  New-Haven  ;  two  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  our  country,  whose  children  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  intellectual  greatness  for  which  their  fathers  have  been  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  As  a  student,  he  took  Bishop  Berkley's  medal  at  Yale, 
for  his  attainments  in  Greek  and  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  He  removed  to  Indiana, 
where  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  and  politician ;  and  although  the 
youngest  man  ever  appointed  to  a  foreign  court,  was  recommended  to  the  President 
by  every  constituted  authority  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  now  the  sixth  state  in  the 
Union ;  by  its  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Goveruor,  its  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, its  Chief  and  Associate  Justices,  as  well  as  by  distinguished  men  of  other 
sections  of  the  country.  Such  is  the  character  of  our  distinguished  correspondent, 
who  we  are  confident  will  well  sustain  the  honor  of  our  country  as  one  of  its  foreign 
representatives,  and  the  character  of  the  distinguished  family  to  which  he  has  the 
honor  to  belong.  •  •  •  We  find  the  following  precious  bit  of  pious  twattle  in  the 
*  Ladies^  Repository  and  Gatherings  of  the  West,^  a  monthly  Methodist  magazine, 
published  at  Cincinnati,  and  edited  by  E.  Thompson.  In  praising  a  communication 
in  its  pages,  he  says :  '  Our  contributor  gives  us  one  recommendation  which  we  can- 
not indorse.  We  mean  his  advice  to  youth  to  read  the  writings  of  Washington 
Irving  ;  but  he  would  have  the  entire  advantage  of  us  in  a  controversy  on  this  point, 
for  we  have  never  read  a  page  of  that  learned  American  novelist's  fascinating  pro- 
ductions, unless  we  may  have  met  with  some  of  his  sketches  in  the  periodicals.  We 
have  serious  doubts  whether  they  are  admissible  £is  books  for  the  young.  They  he- 
long  to  a  pernicious  class,  and  awaken  a  desire  for  the  more  objectionable  noveb.' 


Our  pliartBaical  coutemporary  socma  to  glory  oJike  in  his  ignorance  and  his  ttapidily ; 
and  wo  think  our  maddra  will  agree  with  us,  that  he  hna  a  great  deal  of  both  to  be 
tliankfiil  for.  But  one  cannot  be  angry  with  mck  a  commentator,  •  *  •  We  do  not 
greatly  aSect  that  obetreperoua  patriotism  which  is  always  obtruding^  without  hint  or 
caiuie>  a  tono  of  national  vain -glorying  into  itll  circleB;  hut  we  are  ftknuiod  to  nee  now 
and  then  a  well -aimed  home -thrust  made  applicable  to  those  who  are  perpetually 
Bneeriug  nt  AmericaiiH  and  American  iiiBtitulionii.  A  capital  hit  was  tately  given  by 
the  ^Courier  and  Enqntrttr'  daily  joiimal  to  a  Montreal  editor,  who  in  noticiag  tlie 
demi^  at  that  city  of  an  old  Hettiau  who  was  in  BuaoovNE'a  army  when  he  surren- 
dered, remarked^  that  while  ho  was  one  of  the  last  relics  of  the  old  war  to  be  found 
in  the  British  dominions,  '  every  man  that  lived  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  must 
have  been  a  Boldier,  aa  *  revolutionary  heroes'  enongh  had  died  here  since  then  to 
form  an  army  as  large  as  that  of  Xhrxks.'  The  Courier  rejoins :  '  The  Montreal 
editor  seems  lo  be  very  much  astontsbed  that  so  many  '  revolutiauary  heroes*  should 
have  died  in  the  United  States  since  the  war,  whereas  but  very  few  are  to  be  foimd 
in  Canada.  Perhaps  the  latter  died  durinir  the  war !  We  olFer  the  sugge^ition  for 
the  Courier^B  consideration/  la  the  way  of  patriotic  satire  in  tliis  kind,  howovery  we 
have  seen  nothing  better  than  a  cool  little  poem  addressed  'To  Jo  An  BuUi"  in  a  late 
number  of  the  '  St  Louis  (Missouri)  Gazetted    We  annex  a  few  very  provoking 

stamuiB : 

t  wcNDSa,  JoHiff  if  you  forg'^t,  lome  fiixty  yean  ago, 

Whrii  *«  were  very  yayoit,  Johtw,  ynur  head  wm  white  v>  snow  ^  ^ 

Vfiu  <iid  uH  coiiut  lu  luuch,  John,  and  thoii|:bt  (o  maku  u»  run. 

But  found  out  your  mUtake,  Jmttt,  odo  day  ai  Lexingtoti. 

And  irh«n  wo  ukad  you  io^  John,  to  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
Mado  in  Hoiton  harbor,  John,  t\m  leu-pot  of  the  frer. 
You  did  n't  like  tbo  party,  John,  it  vrai  n't  i^mte  acJoct, 
Th«ri9  wore  tome  tthvrigimtt,  you  dJd  n't  quite  ojipect. 

You  did  u't  Bke  thuir  ftiantMrt,  Iomk,  you  coiild  n't  ntwad  their  lea, 
Au.i  thought  it  got  into  iJicir  heads,  itnd  mmitt  tliem  quite  too  free  ; 
Tiat  you  pn  very  tipsy.  Joicv,  (you  drink  a  iiitlo  still.) 
Tbv  day  yoti  ntannch'il  ttcrcNun  the  Neck,  and  ran  down  Buokcr  HiJI. 

Y«u  actffd  juut  like  mad,  JoH?f,  nn<l  tumbled  o'er  and  o'er» 
By  your£tat«rart  Yankue  *oa,  who  hnodlNl  balT  a  acore. 
Bid  timw  I  hope  you  're  »ober,  Johm,  you  're  far  too  fal  to  rtiit, 
You  have  n't  f  ot  the  teg«i  John,  you  aad  at  fieunla^tiM) ! 

Yon  hod  lonie  corns  tipoo  your  toe«.  CoaKWAt^LiSf  that  w«a  eno^ 

And  at  the  fif  ht  at  Yorktomi,  wby  then  you  oouM  n*t  run ; 

Vou  tried  qutte  hard,!  wj]]  odiuitatid  threw  away  your  gun, 

Afid  gaire  your  sword,  fie  John,  for  ihaine!  to  cue  Gconojc  WA9UJTtOTOH» 

Aoothar  mia^'lomd  spot,  Jouk,  such  cweei  asMciationf^ 
When  you  were  ffoiog  down  tu  York  to  wse  yout  rich  relatioii«{ 
Thr<  Dutchmen  of  the  Mohawk,  Johev.  anxiout  to  eniertaiu, 
Put  up  some  '  G^Tsa'  ttkai  stopped  you,  John,  on Saraloga'a  plain. 

Tliat  hill  you  mutt  rememticr,  Jofm«  'i  ii  higls  and  very  gr^eri; 
We  neofi  to  have  it  litliograpbed,  niid  lead  it  to  your  Queen  ; 
1  ktiovr  yoti  Jovo  that  hill,  Jomn,  you  dream  of  ii'n-night#, 
The  najne  it  bore  ia  Tdy  aras  •imply  Beiaia'  Heights. 

Year  aid  friniid  Etkam  Ai.t.iEi«.  JOHN,  of  Cootiueutal  fame, 
WhcjH  rnlled  you  to  lorreader,  In  *  Great  Jshovau'i'  name  ; 
You  recogDi»ed  the  'Ca4igre«»,*tbta.  authority  moat  higb, 
The  mom  he  called  to  early,  Joflir^  sad  took  lh>iii  you  Fort  TU 

I  know  you  U  griere  to  hear  It,  JoiTJff,  and  feci  quite  lore  and  sad. 
To  learn  thnt  Cthan  '»  dead,  John,  and  yet  there**  many  a  lad, 
Growing  in  bit  bigbhuid  )»ttiiie,thBt  *a  fond  of  jnina  and  uoiiie. 
And  geU  up  ju*t  as  early,  John tthoae  brave  Green  Mountain  Boya. 
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■Oh  DO,  we  never  mcotion  it  \*  w«  ucvor  thought  it  lucky. 
Thn  diiy  you  ftUar^d  the  c<rtton*b(ig»  nud  got  into  K«utucky : 
I  thought  you  kucw  Get^rmphy,  but  miai»efi  iu  iboir  teen« 
Will  icU  you  tbai  Kontticky  Hy,  juitt  theo»  bolow  Orleans. 

The  '  beauty"  it  wa«  thofc,  John,  behijul  the  cotton  b«^s« 
But  flM  yoa  gH  the  hooty^  Jofi;v?  —  aomehow  iny  meiaory  na^n ; 
]  think  you  ra^ida  u  '  swap,'  JoHKr  I  've  got  it  in  tny  head, 
Iiutead  of  fold  and  ailvoFp  yay  look  it  in  cold  lend  i 

The  mictrocs  of  the  OcoaD,  John,  the  could  n't  rule  Ihe  Lakcts ; 
y0ii  hail  ftome  Gan'dii:rs  in  your  doet,  hut  John,  you  h»d  uu  *■  Dkakss  : 
Your  choiccat  *piriiB,  twi,  were  there,  yoii  touk  your  hf>cli  tuyd  mherry. 
But,  John,  you  could  n't  fttaod  our  fi^rek  you  could  n't  take  our  Pc&bt  t 

And  80  forth ;  all  which  we  thought  of,  and  repeated  the  other  day,  while  > 
ng  omnet  mlutt  on  the  green  old  fortiiiciitions  thrown  up  on  Brooklyn  Hei^la,  near 

kEost  Brooklyn^  when  the  ^und  now  occupied  by  our  noble  Bjater  city  had  tetfrelf 

^B  dwelling  on  iU  As  wo  looked  down  upon  the  hundred  stecplee,  turre^ts  unA  ddmei 
of  tho  combined  citiea,  looming  through  their  pale-blyo  ennoky  canopy  ;  upon  lh« 
forests  of  niasrts  and  '  caniival  of  flap  f  upon  ships  sweeping  seatrard,  and  mm^ 
entering  our  mirivBlled  bay;  and  the  vast  Inlniid  stretohtng  on  either  hand  —  ttcmt 
UB,  but  we  could  ivl  help  exclaiming :  *  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  an  Ainerican  '  ^thtl 
tbiB  '18  our  own  our  native  land  V  —  tlu»  glorious  *  Emp'ure^  our  native  St&t«  T  .  -  •  A 
TOWN  coRREBFo.vDRXT  writefl  ufl»  in  reply  to  an  mquiry  in  our  last,  that  •  CiuUiD 
L^B  originated  the  terra*  *  Ho  is  n't  any  thing  else**  in  hie  memorahle  andw^  to  U» 
question  of  Coleridge  t  '  Charleb*  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach?'  To  whi«h  Liot 
answered;  •!  never  heard  you  do  twy  thirty  eUe**  .  .  .  The  'Montreal  H^rulitd 
a  recent  date  says  that  *  A  member  of  the  *  free  and  enlightened'  was  fined  five  potmiii 
at  a  Liverpool  police  court,  for  Itcatinga  black  boy.     *  Hero 's  a  pretty  land  of  tiliejtj,' 

I  laid  the  enraged  and  diagfusled  Yankee  ;  •  here  ^8  a  pretty  land  of  liberty,  wher*  t 
nan  can't  larrup  his  own  nigger !'  To  which  the  *  New-York  ExpresM''  retorts  v  *iU* 
noflt  as  bad,  this,  as  a  free-born  Briton  we  ken  of,  who,  taking  his  wife  out  Into  1^ 

'^0treet8  of  New-York,  with  a  rope  round  her  neck,  oBTercd  her  to  tho  highest  btddflT' 
Being  arrected  by  the  police  for  his  brutality, '  Here  ^8  a  pretty  land  of  liberty/  mui 
the  outraged  and  diggiisted  Joiln:  BllLi,  '  her»  *s  a  pretty  land  of  liberty,  where  a  umA 
can't  sell  his  ov^ti  wife  i*  A  man  was  brought  before  a  niagitftrate  not  many  nMotbi 
since  in  London,  for  kicldng  hts  donkey  so  long  and  so  severely  that  he  dropped  down 
in  tho  Btreet  '  Things  now-a-daye,'  said  tho  enraged  olfenderr  *  haT«  oonie  V»  i 
pretty  pasa,  if  a  man  can^t  kick  his  own  ass  when  he  likes !'  The  magistrate  thtyQ^t 
diffijrently,  and  mulcted  liim  in  a  heavy  fine  for  his  cruelty*  We  observe  too  that  ift 
Boston  recently  a  peison  named  Jacob  CLOtroit  was  fined  eighty  dollars  and  scateaCMi 
to  four  months  imprisonment  forcnielly  whipping  a  pair  of  hoises  which  be  hadoivff* 
loaded.  A  mo^  righteous  retribution.  •  *  .  TircAE  is  a  curioias  document  tn  alai* 
^Frtdtmia  Censor t  describing  the  progress  of  common  school  education  in  Chii* 
taoqae  county,  particularly  in  Bunti^  (*  Busri !'  what  an  euphonious  name  !)  front  libs 
pen  of  Mr.  Wortkv  Putnam,  county  superintendent  of  common  schoolsL  Mf,  Ptt^ 
NAM  may  be  a  very  *  worthy^  man,  but  he  had  better  give  over  writing  re^porto.  liii 
style  is  not  quite  ei]ual  to  Addison's,  altfaonglk  a  good  deal  more  amibitious :  H«af  lyai: 
*  Where  was  the  Ellington  Center  school,  that  day  T  Echo  answazs  whore  !  Wbei* 
is  the  interest  that  should  be  felt  in  I  bat  village  in  its  Commou  School  T  Cefio  m^ 
swers  not  f  Atr<  /  Where  is  the  school -ho  use,  the  temple  of  8cience»  of  that  rUhm^ 
Echo  says,  away  ap  by  the  side  of  the  road,  an  old,  dirty,  crazy,  ragg«d>  toUoi  Ouaf ; 


a  place  whore  the  ttoble&nd  intQl%ent  children  of  Ellingtoa  G eater  are  educuted  at. 
How  many  el^^iarant  churchee  are  there  in  that  diitrict  ?  Echo  replies  /e;ur,fiurroiiiid- 
mg  the  pubhc  square',  adding  dignity  and  beauty  to  the  Yillagn.  The  parent  might 
exclaim,  as  he  wends  his  way  to  the  chnrch:  '  Here  I  worship  ray  God,  and  away  up 
there  I  educate  ray  children  i^  Worthy  Piitmam  !*  .  .  .  Our  Wilmington  (DeU) 
correspondent  8  letter  might  have  been  written  in  the  Cattle  of  Indolence.  Wake 
upr  ni[in  \  or  your  promise,  which  you  arc  bo  capable  of  fullilllngi  will  never  be  per- 
formed ', 

*Tuk:  dllal-pUte  wamvyou  tkat  tniuutei  are  fleeting  ( 
Each  ]iiiila«  but  wod.r«  out  tho  heart  ihut  u  boaliDgf 
Eacli  tick  of  the  clock  is  ever  n<pe«tiu2<» 
*  Up  und  bo  douif !  for  Nisfht  drawelli  on  t* ' 

Punch  hiOB  not  aeemed  to  us  quite  bo  sparkling  lately  as  he  waa  aforetime.  Here 
are  a  brace  of  paragraphs,  however,  which  partake  of  the  *  old  leaven.^  The  first  i^ 
termed  *  A  Glut  of  Comets/  and  the  second  \&  aTiiong  the  items  embraced  in  the  latest 

*  t'omet  Intelligence :' 

'ConstPEiiABLS  coufuieimj  is  likely  to  «ri«e  from  tbe  redout  incrcmae  in  the  nuaibor  of  ttumetJi. 
Almuct  evvry  arrival  from  ^.brond  brJD^fe  intcHJ^euce  of  Mmo  oooiiuentnJ  Mtrouoiiier  tiaviiip  di^eo- 
vi^rAdaDoev  cornels  Tb*>  public  oii^ht  to  rert^ire  with  coiutderiiblo  cautiou  nil  lUjuouitcemrDls  of 
ihit  iiulure  ;  for  iioihiDp  i»  oodier  tbiuii  lo  pulin  otf  a  fla»b  of  li|;htnJD^,  or  some  other  eccentric  pil^cc 
of  lutnitioLix  tnatter,  oo  the  geuerdlty  of  the  public  tu  a  geQuine  sind  bona  /rf*  comM  Botide, 
tli«ro  are  many  per*<m*  who  tstjver  trouble  theni»oJv«i  to  look  fkrtber  than  the  now«papcr  report; 
and  if  tfaoy  be«  u  little  dcwcriptivrt  jamruu  about  laiitudei^  and  d«r(;reo«,  ivith  8.  &.  K,  uad  n,  k.  inyito- 
riouAly  interwoven  iwith  ttio  account,  they  take  it  for  frrbnicd  iii«t  iho  whole  account  is  accurate.  Wo 
«huuLd  adTua  that  every  new  (i^ht,  alleged  to  be  a  coniet,  ahuuld  bo  regularly  brouj^ht  up  for  exam- 
inatiou  befbr«  a  comniittea  of  queilillcc}  Hatrtmomcrs,  u«  a  preliminary  tu  it«  arlmi^aion  anmngr  tbe  rett 
of  the  reoo^nixed  luminous  bodie«.  Wa  remamber  a  U^lit  on  a  very  elevated  position  in  VuuxhiiH 
Garden*  eojoyed  f<>r  a  tvhnln  $ahi»od  the  roputatian  of  a  newly-discovered  (ijt«(i  iitiir,  iu  cootequenco 
of  »ame  noodle  IxuMuv  dt-tectcd  it  at  the  end  of  hie  tel««cap(?,ottd  written  to  tho  puparn  lo  annouuco 
ibo  r«»ult  of  hiA  uociurnDil  obicrvHtimi.  It  was  not  until  the  ctovc  of  iJje  sciojion  that  tho  mistake  woa 
diicovared.  We  nhould  not  wondar  at  *otne  of  tho  caw  comot»  turning  out  to  he  vonieiiung^  of  tho 
kkul  olJtided  to.* 

'Coutcf  LNTEt.LiOttNCB. — Tha  toIflKope  in  Leicmter-Squaro  has  been  r«aptnj(  a  rood  barVMt 

latfily,  owioirlotbe  rush  iuio  llie  market  of  »o  many  tiow  CunaeLfl.    Tl ir,.,nr..,,*>r  at  the  head  of  it 

ill  lo  be  heard  of  an  evening  eatlici^  out, '  Ju«t  up,  a  new  Cotni*t^  in  r  >iu    There  i«  like- 

wlce,  (iirntleiiii'ti,  a  tail  after  the  Comet,  in  very  irouil  cut.    A  fine  ft  u  rt^ady  at  eight 

o'clock,  and  another  will  be  served  up,  with  the  niilky-wa,y,  at  leu,    'I,,-.  ^^j  is  only  one  penny.* 

The  cuAtomen  at  thte  Comet-ordinary  are  very  numerouii.  It  la  not  unuaual  tt»  hear  a  genllensiin 
•ay,  *  i  'II  take  the  Cuniei  after  you,  Sir.*  ^ 

MjcesRS.  Henry  Long  and  Bhotheil  have  established  at  No.  33  Ann-etreet,  near 
the  'Mirror*  office,  an  agency  for  the  supply  of  all  coimtry  orders  for  every  article 
in  the  Botik  and  Publication  Line,  at  pahlather's  prices.  Their  New- York  and 
Philadelphia  referencca  are  of  the  higheut  respectability ;  and  we  can  answer  for 
tln?m,  that  all  busineaB  entmsted  to  thera  will  bo  faithfully  and  expeditioosly  trant- 
acted^  They  are  honorable  and  enterpristng  young  gentlemen,  who  will  deserve  all 
the  encouragement  they  may  recelre.  •  •  •  *  Wjiy  did  you  «peak,*  writes  a  town- 
correspondtJtit,  *  of  Mr.  F»  AV*  Edmonds  as  an  *  amateur  artist  ?*     Although  not  a 

*  professional  painter,*  in  tho  strict  scnae  of  the  term,  (for  his^duouii  financial  duties 
Ofi  chief  ollicer  of  one  of  our  first  banking  Inatitntions  preclude  the  neoej^tary  devo> 
tion  to  his  art,)  Mr,  Edmonds  can  yet  hardly  be  called  *  an  amalenr,*  for  his  pic- 
tures are  always  speedily  dentanded,  and  all  that  he  has  conaented  to  sell  have 
brought  high  prices.*  We  rtand  correcteiL  *  .  .  A  coARitsrONDEN  r  writes  its  from 
Danville,  in  our  *  Empire  State  :'  •  Miss  Nancv  HutKS,  and  tlie  anonymoua  author  of 

*  Lines  on  Niagara  Falls/  are  doubtless  well  enough  in  their  way  ;  but  llteir  empire  in 
western  New-York  must  be  farther  divided  witii  tlio  author  of  the  encloeed  stanxas. 
You  may  add  them  to  yotir  cabinet  of  poetical  curiosities  if  you  choose.  If  you 
think  proper  to  *  gossip'  the  fame  (»f  the  author,  be  deservee  the  imniortahty  you  would 
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confer.'  The  linei  referred  to  are  entitled:  *N.  N.  Hbbbiok  a  AoiC  Seeteh  ef  hit 
Expiecnee  and  on  the  death  of  two  wives  and  hie  beloved  Danghter  flumh.  F.  iriMi 
was  drowned  April  2.  Windham.  L.  M.'  As  yon  have  the  tnae,  reader,  aappoid  yna 
proceed  to  ling  the  snbjofaied  ataazas : 


About  the  air*  of  twesty-ooe 
Mv  Marriif  e  State  wat  tken  benn 
With  one  who  loved  her  Savior  dear 
She  lived  with  me  butaizteen  year 

Three  daughters  and  one  aon  he  gave 
Then  Chriit  to  her  in  mercy  Came 
And  took  her  to  the  worlds  a  hove 
Where  all  is  joy  and  peace  and  love 

To  help  me  on  the  Cares  of  life 

I  married  me  another  wife 

Three  Children  she  did  bring ue  with  ber 

One  more  was  aded  which  was  four 

Nine  years  She  lived  and  Some  months  mo 
Before  she  left  this  Earthly  shore 
I  then  was  left  to  moam  again 
But  hope  my  loes  was  her  nch  gain 

Eight  Children  then  was  left  to  ma 
Tbrv  sorts  they  was  and  that  you  see 
Two  wives  is  in  Eternity 
O,  Come  my  ftieads  aad  pity  ma 

And  BOW  the  second  sceaa  u  past 
The  Lord  was  good  to  me  at  last 
A  third  Companion  and  a  ft'iend 
For  a  short  time  to  me  did  land 

Bat  O  my  friends  what  Shall  I  say 
About  poor  Sarah  on  the  way 
My  heart  with  Soorrow  all  most  broke 
When  I  received  this  haavy  Stroke 

Through  great  aiBicti<nis  deep  and  wide 
1  have  passed  through  Since  Sarah  died 
But  O  the  Solem  ddeftil  Knell 
When  I  first  saw  her  in  the  well 

I  then  did  run  as  for  my  life 
And  told  it  to  my  loving  wife 
Then  Sigs  and  rroans  fsoon  did  hear 
And  abo  Saw  the  purly  tear 


I  then  did  tarn  and  try  to 
Poor  Sank  from  her  wate 


But  O  alas  twas  all  in  Vaia 
Her  life  and  breath  d&d  not 


Her  Sister  youafve  and  Varry  dear 
Came  to  the  waU  and  Shad  a  tear 
Then  to  a  self  kbor  She  dU  ran 
Befera  the  rimag  of  the  Boa 

Her  heart  was  Swelled  with  grief  aad  wo 
Before  She  Started  for  tefo 
Her  Errand  then  She  Coeld  aaC  tell 
About  poor  Sarah  la  the  well 

They  herd  her  groans  aad  haaTy  Hga 
Before  they  Started  for  to  rise 
They  Spared  no  pans  they  ran  ia  kaHa 
Believed  me  of  my  Cold  Eaibraca 

When  I  deeaaded  ia  the  wall 
My  feelings  then  bo  toag ae  (^a  taU 
I  reached  my  arm  low  ia  bar  grave 
My  dearest  danghter  for  to  Sara 

This  was  a  dreadftil  Sceaa  iadaed 
My  Heart  aad  Soal  did  aU  most  Uaad 
To  think  a  daughter  yoongae  and  feir 
To  death  was  laida  vietiia  then 

In  Eighteen  Hundred  forty  four 
April  the  Second  and  nonare 
Her  Spirit  Spread  her  wings  in  haste 
Ascended  to  the  god  of  grace 


Twenty  Short  years  aad  Six  atoatha 
She  lived  upon  this  Earthy  Sbora 
Eight  days  to  that  is  all  the  time 
Her  body  did  her  Soul  Coafina 

Six  years  of  that  and  some  a  bove 
Jesus  She  did  profees  to  love 
Yes  for  his  love  and  for  his  Sake 
Was  bapUsed  in  the  Crooked  Lake 


If  any  one  of  the  numerons  fiEuniliea  in  the  metropolie,  upon  idioae  parior-taUa 
thia  Magazine  <  di^Mrta'  itself  during  the  month,  should  be  deaiioua  of  adding  ehoica 
and  tasteful  accessories  to  their  dinnen  of  state,  they  will  find  in  Mr.  Rowi,  at  hia 
new  and  popular  establishment,  507  Broadway,  a  most  valuable  and  oompetant 
caterer.  He  is  not  second  to  the  best  of  his  class  in  town ;  being  an  fait  to  all  the 
secrets  of  the  art  de  cuiainet  and  in  the  matter  of  beautiful  ices,  creams,  jeUiea, 
blancmanges,  etc.,  is  esteemed  preeminent  He  has  *  corered  himself  with  glory* 
by  being  the  first  artist  in  town  who  made  that  matchless  <  beverage,*  as  a  fiiand  of 
ours  terms  it,  *  Chariotte  de  Russ^.'  Mr.  Rows  will  deserve,  and  deserving,  we 
doubt  not  will  receive,  a  liberal  share  of  public  patronage.  •  •  •  As  a  set-off  to  the 
lines  in  preceding  pages,  *  Death  on  the  BattU' Field,*  wo  beg  leave  to  dEkt  the  UA- 
lowing  admirable  stanzas ;  regrettmg  only  that  our  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  Union 
cannot  be  favored  to  hear  our  friend  John  Wilson,  the  young  *  Laird  o'  the  Walia- 
bout/  (a  worthy  representative  of  the  country  and  the  musical  powers  of  his  nama- 
eake  of  blessed  <  Amilie'  memory,)  sing  them  in  '  the  qiirit  and  the  undentanding.' 
It  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  what  we,  in  comioon  with  many  other  equally 
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d«Uglited  and  for  better  masicaUy-mformed  auditorsi  have  often  richly  enjoyed. 
Both  the  words  iLud  the  air  ar«  *  beaulifal  exceedingly  C 


'  Ir  U  not  on  thft  Hmile-ficld 

That  I  would  wUh  to  die} 
il  La  not  oil  a  broken  ihield 
I  M  breathe  my  laleet  tigh  i 

*  And  tboufh  a  ttMivt  knows  not  how 
To  dread  a  foldtAr'a  doom, 
I  auk  uo  laural  for  niy  brow, 
No  trophy  for  my  tomb  I 

^  Il  is  not  that  I  icom  tho  wrealli 

A  coldior  proudly  wears; 

It  u  uot  that  I  ftsar  the  deuth 

A  ftoldiQr  proudly  darea: 


*  When  ilanplitcred  comfudfti  round  iii«  Ha, 
I  'd  be  tbe  I  ail  lo  yialdl; 
But  yet  t  would  nut  wiib  to  dia 
Upon  tho  batllc-fi^ld  I 

*■  Wbeti  fiiol  and  bjaedinf  in  the  fray, 

Oh  I  utill  let  m«  retaia 
Enough  of  Li/a  to  find  my  way 
To  tbil  sweol  vale  ojf ain  t 

'  For  like  the  wounded  weary  dov« 
That  flutters  to  iu  nokt,  ' 

1  fain  woitlil  reoohi  my  own  d«ar  ]ovb. 
And  die  upon  her  brewL' 


One  of  the  nicst  adrntmhle  Huniattirea  we  remember  to  have  seen  for  many  motitha 
ie  tho  portrait  of  a  young  and  loyoly  daughter  of  a  dbtinguished  ecientific  *  Profeswir* 
of  this  metropolis  —  a  man  of  '  infinite  wit  and  most  ©xcelleiit  fancy/  It  ia  from  tho 
pencil  of  Mr.  Tuomab  S.  Officer,  and  in  drawings  tone,  cdor,  g^eueral  Ukeneis,  and 
sweet  diicpoflitioa  of  drapery,  is  a  performance  so  faultlew  an  to  reflect  tJie  highest 
honor  upon  tlio  artist  It  lias  none  of  the  brushy,  *  scumbling*  appearance  of  minia- 
tures in  general,  tiiiit  more  resembles  a  finiehe^d  oil-painting.  *  ■  -  The  '  Orimalkin 
Ballad'  m  something  too  long  for  the  anbject  A  single  stanza  we  thmk  will  aulEce  . 
ibr  the  '  pubhc  in  general  :* 

'  Irm  i*  the  witchyngo  koure  of  oif  ble, 

Th«^  niiKiou  anda  itnrres  ore  beamy  uf«  briflite  , 

A  CATTE  siitoA  nn  a  houaoiop  hifh, 

Aiid  wmtlifullyo  dfitht.^  Kleame  bia  eya  : 

Hill  laile  he«  wiakath  (borough  tho  aire, 

Erecteth  on  hii  bock  hia  biur«t ; 

MIb  voic«  Lv  hearda  in  a  lowe  deepe  yellc, 

That  riAQth  ai^aino  with  a  atron^er  swello  : 

Mjaou  I  ou  I  oo  I  ^  wa.au  I  oo  I  oo  !  oo  f* 

One  of  the  *  siglits*  of  the  city,  and  by  no  moans  the  least  attrnctive  ono,  is  the 

Natiiintil  Miniature  (ralhry^  at  the  come^r  of  Broadway  and  Murray -street     Wlmt 

an  array  is  there  of  heads  i — '{Kietu,  |»ainteni^  stateeiDeQ  and  heroee  ;  the  otidence  of 

truth  stamped  on  each  likonoss.     Meesra.  ANTI^o^^f,  Clauk  and  Company  have  re* 

contly  made  some  Tory  important  alterations  in  their  modug  operandi,  which  are 

deaervipg  of  especial  noUce,  as  they  supply  all  that  dagufrrcotj^pes  have  liithfrto 

H  lacked  —  an  artistic  arrangement  of  light  and  shade.      The  'National  Miniature 

H  Gallery'  is  one  of  the  metropolitan  *  lionet'  ^^d  will  m  well  repay  a  visit  as  uuy 

H  museum  in  town.  *    *    '  Tim  following  original  lines  were  recently  copied  by  a  fHend 

H  from  an  albimi  in  Philadelphia,  in  which  they  were  written  by  the  great  tragedian, 

H  EnaruND  Kean,  in  1896,  more  than  twenty  years  ago : 

p 

L 


'  Tiffe  actor'ft  life,  a  sea  of  c«a»o)eia  trouble^ 
Tiie  actor'ri  fame^  ao  empty,  child-blown  bubblof 
WoAwl  by  Folly's  brrath  into  the  air. 
Deaircycd  by  bloAta  of  Envy  or  Deftpair; 
Flo»tti  OJ9  tiic*  bre<r/,e  Uke  NauLilUa  on  ihc  main^ 
Buritf  into  air,  aud  uo^or  is  iceu  af  uin  1' 

SKvKttAL  new  pubUcations  wore  received  too  late  for  notice  in  tho  present  number. 
Among  them  is  Mumfokd's  superb  edition  of  Hohicu*s  '  Iliad/  Mrs.  Faenuan^s  *  Life 
in  Prairieknd,^  and  HAi>norK*»  *  Adth^flaes  and  Mificellaneotis  Writings.*  Mr,  Hbad* 
LKY^s  volumes,  *  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,'  together  with  the  above,  wiJI  receive 
attention  In  otir  next  issue,  as  well  as  five  or  six  page«  of  deferred  *  Gonip/  'm  type. 
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LiTBBART  Rbcokd.— The  lut  vblume  of  Messrs.  Cabbt  and  Habt*s  'Jfo^sm  BrUiak  EtBrngiaW 
embraces  the  *  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Thokas  Noon  Talfoukd,*  author  of  *  Ion,' 
a  second  American  edition,  with  additional  articles  never  before  published  in  this  country ;  together 
with  'Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  by  Jabiks  Stzphxns,'  in  the  same  volume.  An  authentic 
portrait  of  Talfou&d,  in  mezzo-tint  by  Sabtajn,  after  Sir  Thomas  Lawbbncs,  prefaces  the  work. 
From  the  same  house  we  have,  in  two  hasdeome  volumes,  *  Oooptr'*  Naval  Bugrt^kft*  clearly  and 
attractively  written,  and  embracing  the  names  of  Paul  Jonks,  Woolsxt,  Pxbbt,  Dalx,  Bain- 
BBiDQE,  SouBBs,  Shubrick,  and  Pbxblx.  .  •  .  a  tiuxLt  work,  authentic  and  well  written,  is  fiup- 
nished  to  us  by  A.  S.  Babnxs  and  Company,  in  the  '  Life  of  Oeiural  Whafield  Sectt,*  by  Edwabd  D. 
Mansfield,  Esq.  At  the  moment  that  this  gallant  officer  is  proceeding  to  Texas  to  take  command  of 
the  American  forces,  this  work  will  be  read  with  increased  interest.  A  noble  portrait  of  the  General,  by 
Prud'rommk,  after  a  painting  by  Wkib,  fronu  the  title-page.  .  .  .  Mxssbs.  Applbton  and  Com- 
pany have  published  the  best  Tronouncit^  Dictionary  im  French  and  EngliaV  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  country.  We  never  saw  so  admirable  and  comprehensive  a  work  of  its  kind.  It  it 
in  two  parts,  French  and  English  and  English  and  French ;  the  first  comprising  words  in  comnum 
use,  terms  connected  with  science,  and  belonging  to  the  fine  arts,  four  thousand  historical  names,  the 
same  number  of  geographical  Ones,  and  eleven  thousand  terms  lately  published,  with  the  pronunciap 
tion  of  evtfry  word,  according  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  most  eminent  lexicographers  and 
grammarians,  together  with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  critical  remarks,  in  which  the  various  mothods  of 
pronouncing  employed  by  different  authors  are  investigated  and  compared  with  each  other ;  the  se- 
cond part  containing  a  copious  vocabulary  of  English  words  and  expressions,  with  the  pronunciatioa 
according  to  Walbxb,  the  whole  preceded  by  a  comprehensive  system  of  French  pronuneiatioD. 
This  work,4he  result  of  more  than  six  years  constant  labor,  is  a  living  monument  to  the  author, 
Gabbixl  Subsnnx,  French  Teacher  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  .  Thk  twelfth  number  of '  Applkton's 
Literary  Miscellany,'  a  new  series  of  choice  books,  contains  *Tke  PeopUt*  by  M.  Michxlkt,  Profes- 
sor of  History  in  the  CoU^^o  of  France,  Member  of  the  Institute,  and  author  of  <  The  History  of 
France,'  'Life  of  Luthbb,'  etc.  We  lack  present  leisure  and  space  to  do  justice  to  this  truly  excel- 
lent work,  but  we  shall^take  an  early  occasion  to  consider  its  merits.  '  I  have  made  this  book,'  says 
the  author, '  out  of  myself,  out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  my  heart'  It  is  bom  of  my  experience  much 
more  than  of  my  studies.  I  have  derived  it  from  observation,  from  my  relations  of  firiendship  and  of 
neighborhood;  have  picked  it  up  on  the  roads;  above  all,  I  have  found  it  in  the  recc^ectiona 
of  my  youth.  To  know  the  life  of  the  people,  their  labors  and  their  sufferings,  I  had  but  to  interro- 
gate my  memory.  For  I  too  have  labored  with  my  hands,  and  have  learned  the  true  name  of  mod- 
ern man,  that  of  workman,  in  more  senses  than  one.  Before  making  books  I  composed  them  as  prin- 
ter. I  have  arranged  letters  before  arranging  ideas.'  It  is  with  such  advantages  and  in  such  a  spirit 
that  the  volume  is  written.  •  •  •  From  the  Brothers  Harper  we  have  the  first  number  of  a  very 
handsome  serial  publication,  the  'PictoruU  History  of  Englandf*  to  be  profusely  illustrated  with 
many  hundred  engravings  on  wood.  It  is  to  be  completed  in  some  forty  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents 
each,  three  or  four  numbers  to  be  issued  monthly.  The  work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  engrav- 
ings are  excellent.  It  will  present  a  history  of  the  people  as  well  as  a  history  of  the  kingdom ;  the 
progress  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  political  movements  and  changes,  foreign  and  domestic 
wars,  the  whole  derived  from  original  authorities  and  other  authentic  monuments  of  the  past,  com- 
pared with,  and  read  by,  the  Ught  of  the  latest  inquiries  by  which  the  critical  spirit  of  modern  times 
has  illustrated  ancient  annals.  The  same  publishers  give  us '  Discourses  and  Essays  by  Dr.  MerU 
D'Aubigne,*  a  handsome  volume,  containing  some  seventeen  fugitive  papers  by  the  well-known  au- 
thor of  the  *  History  of  the  Reformation.'  The  volume  is  translated  by  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Baird, 
who  ftimishes  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  distinguished  author.  .  •  .  *  Recollections  of  Mexico^  by 
Waddy  Thompsom^  Esq.,  (our  late  Minister  to  Mexica)  is  the  title  of  a  volume  just  issued  by  Messrs. 
Wiley  and  Pxttnam.  The  publication  of  this  work  is  most  timely.  It  contains  a  description  of 
the  customs,  scenes  and  peculiarities  of  the  country,  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  flowing  style,  and 
with  evident  regard  to  entire  authenticity  and  correctness.  It  will  afford  the  reader  an  accurate 
coup  d'ltti  of  the  country,  and  all  its  peculiarities,  physical  and  social.  We  may  take  future  occa- 
sion to  present  several  of  the  entertaining  extracts  which  we  pencilled  while  reading  this  very  en- 
tertaining volume.'  •  •  •  We  have  before  us  the  second  number  of  the  second  volume  of  the 
*  Pennaylnania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philantkrophy,*  an  excellent  publication,  which 
will  afford  us  occasion  for  some  farther  remark  hereafter.  It  is  enriched  with  a  good  copy  of 
Inman's  picture  of  an  old  and  highly  estaemed  friend,  the  benevolent  Roberts  Vatjx. 


